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Note on the Translation 


The translation as a whole was revised and edited by the late Derry Cook-Radmore. 

In the Bibliography, information has been added concerning English translations/ 
originals of German and other foreign-language publications. These translations and 
their titles are whenever possible cited in the footnotes and used for quotations 
occurring in the text; in a few cases where the published English translation is from an 
early edition but author’s references are to a later revised and enlarged German 
edition, the later edition’s German title and page numbers are cited. 

Personal and geographical names in the text—except those for which established 
English names exist (e.g. Warsaw, Moscow, Cologne)—have been given in the 
form laid down by the British Standard and by Official Standard Names Approved by 
the US Board of Geographic Names (US Department of the Interior, Office of 
Geography). 


AmJSoe 
AmPolSciR 
Amtsgr. 
Anl. 
Anm. 
ANZAC 
AO 

Ao 
AOK 
APO 
APuZ 


AR 
ARG 


Art. 
Art. 


Abbreviations 


Amt: office 

Arbeitsamt: labour office 

Army Air Force 

Abteilung: department, section, unit 

Abteilungsleiter: department head 

auSer Dienst: retired 

Akten zur deutschen auswartigen Politik: Documents on German 
Foreign Policy 

Alldeussche Blatter (journal of the Alldeutscher Verband) 

Archiv der Republik (Osterreich): Austrian Republic Archive 
Allied Expeditionary Air Force 

Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft: General Electric Company 
Arbeitserziehungslager: ‘educational work camps’ 

Allied Forces Headquarters 

Armed Forces and Society 

Aktiengesellschaft: joint stock company 

Archiv der Gedenkstitte Neuengamme: Neuengamme Memorial 
Archives 

Archiv der Gedenkstitte Sachsenhausen: Sachsenhausen Memorial 
Archives 

Allgemeines Heeresamt: General Army Office 

Allgemeine Heeres-Mitteilungen: general army news bulletins 
Australian Journal of Politics and History 

Armeekorps: army corps 

Allgemeines Marinehauptamt: General Naval Directorate 
American Journal of Sociology 

American Political Science Review 

Amtsgruppe: section 

Anlage(n): appendix 

Anmerkung(en): note(s) 

Australian and New Zealand Army Corps 

Abwehroffizier: intelligence officer 

Anordnung(en): directive(s), order(s) 

Armeeoberkommando: army headquarters 

Archiwum Paristwowe w Opolu: States Archives, Opole (Poland) 
Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte (supplement to the weekly Das Parla- 
ment, publ. by the Bundeszentrale fiir Politische Bildung) 
Artillerieregiment: artillery regiment 

Arbeitseinsatz-, Reichstreuhand- und Gewerbeaufsichtsverwaltung: 
labour, Reich trustee, and health and safety and working conditions 
administration 

article 

artillery 


ASG 

ASR 

AstL 
Ausb. 
Ausb.Abt. 
Ausl./Abw. 
av. 


AWA 
AWA 
Az, Az. 


BA 
BA-MA 
BannF 
BASF 
Bael., Bel. 
BBC 


Beth. 


Befh. riickw. H.Geb. 


BfdV}PI 


Brit., brit., br. 


Abbreviations xxi 


Archiv fiir Sozialgeschichte 

American Sociological Review 

Archiv der Stadt Linz: Linz City Archives 

Ausbildung: training 

Ausbildungsabteilung: army general staff training department 

Amt Ausland/Abwehr: OKW Abwehr foreign intelligence office 
arbeitsverwendungsfahig: fit for labour duties 
Akademisch-wissenschaftliches Arbeitsamt: academic/scientific em- 
ployment centre 

Allgemeines Wehrmachtamt (des OKW): General Wehrmacht Of- 
fice (of OKW) 


Aktenzeichen: file number 


Bundesarchiv: Federal Archives, Koblenz and/or Berlin 
Bundesarchiv-Militérarchiv: Federal Military Archives, Freiburg 
Bannfiihrer: Hider Youth rank, commanding ¢.3,000 members 
Badische Anilin- 8 Soda-Fabrik: Baden Aniline and Soda Factory 
Baraillon: battalion 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

Bomber Command 

Berlin Document Center 

Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres: commander of the replacement army 
Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine: Federation of German Women’s 
Organizations 

Bund deutscher Madel: League of German Girls 

Befehlshaber der Ordnungspolizei: commander of the order police 
Bund Deutscher Offiziere: Association of German Officers 
Befehishaber der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD: commander of the 
security police and SD 

Befehlshaber: commander 

Befehlshaber des riickwartigen Herresgebietes: commander of army 
rear area troops 

Beauftragter fiir den Vierjahresplan: Plenipotentiary for the Four- 
Year Plan 

Bibliothek fiir Zeitgeschichte, Stuttgart 

Bekanntgabe(n): announcement(s) 

Bundesgerichtshof: Federal Supreme Court 

Burgenlandisches Landesarchiv: Burgenland Regional Archives 
Bezirkshauptmannschaft 

Belaruski Histarychny Ablyad 

Bergwerks- und Hiittenwerksgesellschaft Ost mbH 

BIOS. Zeitschrift fiir Biographieforschung, Oral History und Leben- 
slaufanalysen 

book 

Blockleiter: block leader 

Bayerische Motorenwerke AG 

Bundeszentrale fiir politische Bildung: Federal Agency for Civic 
Education 

British 


CCS, C.C.S. 
CDJC 


CEH 
ChefdGenStdH 
ChefdGenStdLw 


Chef HRiistund BdE 


Abbreviations 


Belorusskaya Sovetskaya Sotsialisticheskaya Respublika: Belorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic 

Briiderliche Zusammenarbeit der Kriegsgefangenen: Fraternal Co- 
operation of Prisoners of War 

Buchenwald-Archiv: Buchenwald Archives 

Beitrége zur historischen Sozialkunde 


Churchill Archives, Cambridge 

Combined Chiefs of Staff (US—British) 

Centre de Documentation Juive Contemporaine: 

Contemporary Jewish Documentation Centre, Paris 

Central European History 

Chef des Generalstabes des Heeres: head of army general staff 
Chef des Generalstabes der Luftwaffe: head of Luftwaffe general 
staff 

Chef der Heeresrusting und befehlshaber des Erratzheeres: head of 
army armament and commander of the replacement army 
Chefsache: to be seen by senior officer only 

Commander-in-Chief 

carbon monoxide 

Communications Intelligence 

Chiefs of Staff (British) 

Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander (US—British) 
Captured Personnel and Material Branch 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

Combined Services Detailed Interrogation Centre 


Deutsche Arbeitsfront: German Labour Front 

Directorate of Army Psychiatry 

Deutsche Ausriistungswerke: German Armament Works 
Daimler-Benz-AG 

District of Columbia 

Deutsche Demokratische Republik: German Democractic Republic 
Deutsche Dienststelle, Berlin: WW2 military service records office 
Deutsche Erd- und Steinwerke GmbH 

Deutsches Frauenwerk: German Organization of Women 
Deutscher Gemeindetag: German Council of Municipalities 
Diplomatic History 

Diplom-Ingenieur: graduate engineer 

dissertation 

division 

Dokumentations- und Informationszentrum Emslandlager: Ems- 
land Camps Documentation and Information Centre 

Deutsches Jungvolk: German Young People (junior division of the 
Hitler Youth) 

Directorate of Military Intelligence 

Deutsches Nachrichtenbiiro: German News Bureau 
Dokumentationsarchiv des Osterreichischen Widerstandes: Docu- 
ment Archive of the Austrian Resistance 


ed. 
ed. with comm. 


ed. with introd. 
EHB 


fo(s). 
FOROST 


FPP 

Fr. 

Frhr. 
FRUS 
FuSt, Fiist 
FZH 


B B» geh. 
GAA 

GB 

GBA 


GB-Bau 


GBI 


Abbreviations xxiii 


displaced person(s) 

der Reserve: reserve 

Deutsches Rotes Kreuz: German Red Cross 

Deutsche Reichspost: Reich Postal Service 

Délégation du Service de liaison avec les prisonniers de guerre: 
POW Liaison Service Delegation 

Durchgangslager: transit camp 

Deutsche Volkspartei: German People’s Party 

Deutsches Wohnungshilfswerk: German housing assistance organ- 
ization 

Dokumentationszentrum Oberer Kuhberg (Ulm): Oberer Kuhberg 
(Ulm) Documentation Centre 


edited by, edition 

edited, with comments, by 

edited, with an introduction, by 

Economics and Human Biology 

European History Quarterly 

Eisernes Kreuz: Iron Cross 

et alii (= and others) 

eingetragener Verein: registered association 
Explorations in Economic History 


Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 

Fithrerhauptquartier: Fiihrer headquarters 

Fédération Internationale des Résistants: International Federation 
of Resistance Fighters 

Foreign Office 

folio(s) 

Forschungsverbund Ost- und Siidosteuropa: East and South-East 
Europe Research Association 

Feldpostpriifungsbericht: field post censor’s report 

France, French 

Freiherr: baron 

Foreign Relations of the United States 

Fihrungsstab: operations staff 

Forschungsstelle fiir Zeitgeschichte, Hamburg: Research Centre for 
Contemporary History, Hamburg 


geheim: secret 

Gau-Arbeitsamt, -imter: Gau labour office(s) 

Great Britain 

Generalbevollmichtigter, -beauftragter fiir den Arbeitseinsatz; gen- 
eral plenipotentiary for manpower 

Generalbevollmachtigter fiir die Regelung der Bauwirtschaft: gen- 
eral plenipotentiary for control of construction 
Generalbauinspektor fiir die Reichshauptstadt: general building 
inspector for the Reich capital 


xxiv 


Gebechem 


Geb.Jag.Rgt. 
Gefa 


Geleitw. 
Gen. 
Gen.d.Art., FI., 
Gen.Lt. 
Gen.Maj. 
Gen. Oberst 
GenQu 
GenSt. 
GenStdH 
GenSt.Offz. 
Ges. 
Gestapa 
Gestapo 


Abbreviations 


Generalbevollmiachtigter fiir Sonderfragen der Chemischen Erzeu- 
gung: general plenipotentiary for special questions of chemical 
production 

Gebirgsjager-Regiment: mountain infantry regiment 
Gefolgschaftsabteilung: retinue department 

Geleitwort: preface 

General 

General der Artillerie, Flieger, Infanterie 

Generalleutnant: lieutenant-general 

Generalmajor: major-general 

Generaloberst: colonel-general 

Generalquartiermeister: quartermaster-general 

Generalstab: general staff 

Generalstab des Heeres: army general staff 

Generalstabsoffizier: general staff officer 

Gesandter: envoy 

Geheimes Staatspolizeiamt: Gestapo office 

Geheime Staatspolizei: secret state police 

Geheime Feldpolizei: secret field police 

Geschichte und Gesellschaft 

German History 

Generalkommissariat: commissariat-general 

geheime Kommandosache: top secret (military) 

Gauleiter 

Gesellschaft mit beschrinkter Haftung: (approx.) limited liabil- 
ity company 

Gendarmerieposten: gendarmerie station 

Gaupropagandaleiter: head of Gau propaganda 

Gosudarstvennoe Politicheskoe Upravlenie: State Political Admin- 
istration 

German Studies Review 

Geheimes Preufisches Staatsarchiv: Secret Prussian State Archives, 
Berlin 

Glavnoe upravlenie lagerei (USSR penal camps administration) 
Gauwirtschaftsberater: Gau economic adviser 

Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht 


Heer: army 

Historisches Archiv der Stadt Kéln: City of Cologne Historical 
Archives 

Heeresdienstvorschrift, Heeresdruckvorschrift: army manual 

Ernst Heinkel Flugzeugwerke GmbH (also aircraft type designa- 
tion) 

Heimkehrlager: repatriation camp 

Heeresgebiet: army area 

Heeresgruppe: army group 

Holocaust and Genocide Studies 

Hamburger Institut fir Sozialforschung: Hamburg Institute for 
Social Research 


IMT 

in assoc. 

in conj. 

Inf. 

Inf. Div. 

Inf., Kav., Pz. Tr. 


Abbreviations xxv 


Hilfswillige(r): (foreign) volunteer auxiliary 

Historical Journal 

Hitlerjugend: Hitler Youth 

Historical Journal of Film, Radio and Television 

Historische Mitteilungen der Ranke-Gesellschaft 

Hauptquartier des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht: Wehrmacht 
High Command HQ 

Heerespersonalamt: army personnel office 

headquarters 

Heeresrechtsabteilung: army legal department 

Heeresriistung(s-): army armament(s) 

Hoherer SS- und Polizeifiihrer: senior SS and police leader 
Hauptstaatsarchiv: main state archives 

Haupstaatsarchiv Diisseldorf 

Harvard University, Houghton Library, Cambridge, MA 
Heeresverwaltungsamt: army administrative office 
Heereswaffenamt: army ordnance office 

Heerwesenabteilung: army affairs department (in the army general staff) 
Historische Zeitschrift 


International Committee of the Red Cross 

Infanteriedivision: infantry division 

Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte: Institute of Contemporary History, 
Munich 

im Generalstab: on general staff 
Incterministerieller Luftkriegsschadenausschu&: 
committee on bomb damage 

Interniertenlager: internee camp 

International Labour Office 

Italian military incternee 

International Military Tribunal 

in association 

in conjunction 

infantry 

infantry division 

Kavallerie, Panzertruppe: general of artillery, air troops, infantry, 
cavalry, armoured troops 

Ingenieur: holder of an engineering degree 

introduction, introduced by 

infantry regiment 

Irving Trial 

Institut fir Schleswig-Holsteinische Zeit- und Regionalgeschichte: 
Institute for the Contemporary and Regional history of Schleswig- 
Holstein 


interministerial 


Abteilung Inland (des Allgemeinen Wehrmachtamtes): home affairs 
department of the General Wehrmacht Office 

Journal of American History 

Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas 


Kef., KGF, Kr.Gef. 
Kef.Bz.Kde. 

KGW 

KL 

KL 

KLV 

Komm.Gen. 

Kripo 

KSSVO 


KS«tN 
KStVO 


KTB 
Kuk. 


Abbreviations 


Journal of Contemporary History 

Joint Chiefs of Staff (US) 

Jager-Division: light infantry division 

Joint Intelligence Committee (US—British) 

Joint Intelligence Collection Agencies 

Journal of Interdisciplinary History 

Jungmidelbund: Young Girls’ League (junior branch of the BDM; 
q.v.) 

Journal of Modern European History 

Journal of Modern History 

Journal of Military History 

Joint Planning Staff (US) 

Journal of the Royal United Services Institute 

Joint Staff Mission (US) 

Journal of Slavic Military Studies 

Joint Staff Planners (US) 

Journal of Strategic Studies 

Junkers-Flugzeugwerke AG (also aircraft type designation) 
Joint War Plans Committee (US—British) 


Kulturpolitische Abteilung—Rundfunkreferat: Culture Policy De- 
partment—Broadcasting Section 

‘Kraft durch Freude’: ‘Strength through Joy’ 

Kommando: command, HQ 

kea. Zeitschrift flir Kulturwissenschaften 

Kommandierender General: commanding general 

Kreisgericht: district court 

Komitet gosudarstvennoi bezopasnosti: Committee for State Secur- 
ity, USSR 

Kriegsgefangene(r): POW(s) 
Kriegsgefangenenbezirkskommandant: POW district commander 
Kriegsgefangenenwesen: POW administration 
Konzentrationslager: concentration camp 

Kreisleiter: district leader 

Kinderlandverschickung: children’s evacuation scheme 
Kommandierender General: commanding general 

Kriminalpolizei: criminal police 
Kriegssonderstrafrechtsverordnung: order imposing special wartime 
criminal law 

Kriegsstarkenachweis: wartime strength table 
Kriegsstrafverfahrensordnung:; order imposing special wartime crim- 
inal procedure 

Kriegstagebuch: war diary 

Kaiserlich und kéniglich: imperial and royal (Austro-Hungarian 
empire) 

kriegsverwendungsfahig (fit for military service) 
Konzentrationslager: concentration camp 


Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie 


LKA 


Min, min 


MinRfdRV 


MIRS 
MITC 
Mittelweg 36 
MKB 


MOI 
mot. 


MPA 


Abbreviations xxvii 


Luftfahrt/Luftwaffe: aviation, Luftwaffe 

Landesarchiv: regional archive 

Landesarbeitsamt, -amter: regional labour office(s) 

Landesarchiv Merseburg: Merseburg Regional Archive 

Library of Congress, Washington 

Landgericht: regional court 

Landeshauptarchiv: regional main archive 

limited special edition 

Landeskriminalamt: regional criminal department 

Lastkraftwagen: motor truck 

Landrat: chief administrative officer of a rural district 

Luftschuw: civil defence, air-raid protection 

Lingua Tertii Imperii: ‘language of the Third Reich’ (a term coined 
by Viktor Klemperer) 

lieucenant 

Luftwaffen-Verordnungsblatt: air forces gazette 

Luftwaffe 

Landeswohlfahrtsamt, Landeswohlfahrtsausschuf: regional welfare 
department/committee 


major 

Militarbefehlshaber: military commander 

Marinedruckvorschrift: naval regulations 

Middle East 

Messerschmitt-Flugzeugbau GmbH (also aircraft type designation) 
Ministry of Economic Warfare 

Ministerium fiir Staatssicherheit: ministry for state security (GDR) 
Maschinengewehr: machine gun 

Ministerstvo gosudarstvenno bezopasnosti: ministry for state secur- 
ity (USSR) 

Militargeschichtliches Forschungsamt: Research Institute for Mili- 
tary History, Potsdam 

Militargeschichtliche Mitteilungen 

Militdrgeschichtliche Zeitschrift 

Military Intelligence (Br.) 

Secret Intelligence Service 

Military Intelligence Division 

Militérbefehlshaber: military commander 

minute(s) 

Ministerrat fiir die Reichsverteidigung: ministerial council for Reich 
defence 

Military Intelligence Research Section 

Military Intelligence Training Center 

Mittelweg 36, journal of the Hamburg Institute for Social History 
Museum fir Kommunikation, Berlin; Museum of Communica- 
tions 

Ministry of Information 

motorized 

Marinepersonalamt: navy personnel office 


NS-AufhG 


NSBDT 
NSBO 
NSDAB 
NSDAP 
NS-Dok 
NSDozB 


NSDS«tB 


Abbreviations 


Marinerechtsabteilung: navy legal department 

manuscript 

Militérgeschichtliche Sammlungen 

Militirstrafgesetzbuch: military penal code 
Militirstrafgerichtsordnung; military court regulations 
Ministerstvo vnutrennikh del: ministry for internal affairs (USSR) 
Mechanische Werkstdtten Neubrandenburg: Neubrandeburg 
Mechanical Workshops 


National Archives, Washington, DC 

National Archives and Records Administration, Washington, DC 
National Archives at College Park, MD 

no date (of publication) 

Niederdonau, Lower Danube (Austrian administrative region) 
Niederlande: Netherlands 

Novaya ekonomicheskaya politika: New Economic Policy 

not indicated 

Nationalkomitee ‘Freies Deutschland’: National ‘Free Germany’ 
Committee 

Narodnyi komissariat vnutrennich del; People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs, USSR 

Netherlands 

Non-Operational Intelligence 

Niirnberger Dokument, OKW: OKW Nuremberg document (in 
Federal Archives, Koblenz and Potsdam) 

Niederésterreichisches Landesarchiv: Lower Austrian Regional 
Archives 

no place (of publication) 

Neue Politische Literatur 

Nationalsozialistisch: National Socialist 

Nationalsozialistischer Altherrenbund: NS League of Former Ger- 
man Students 

Gesetz zur Aufhebung nationalsozialistischer Unrechtsurteile in der 
Strafrechtspflege: Law setting aside unjust National Socialist penal 
judgements 

Nationalsozialistischer Bund Deutscher Technik: National Socialist 
League of German Technicians 

Nationalsozialistische Betriebszellen-Organisation: National 
Socialist Factory Cell Organization 

Nationalsozialistischer Deutscher Arztebund: National Socialist 
League of German Physicians 

Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei: National Socialist 
German Workers’ Party (Nazi Party) 

NS-Dokumentationszentrum der Stadt Kéln: NS Documentation 
Centre of the City of Cologne 

Nationalsozialistischer Deutscher Dozentenbund: National 
Socialist League of German Lecturers 

Nationalsozialistischer Deutscher Studentenbund: National 
Socialist League of German Students 


OB 

OB 

ObdE 
ObdH 
ObdL 
ObdLuRdL 


ObdM 
ObFw 
ObHGr 


ObKdo 
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Nationalsozialistische Frauenschaft: National Socialist Women’s 
League 

Nationalsozialistisches Fliegerkorps: National Socialist Air Corps 
Nationalsozialistische(r) Fiihrungsoffizier(e): National Socialist 
political-education officer(s) 

Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahrkorps: National Socialist Motor 
Corps 

Nationalsozialistische Kriegsopferversorgung: National Socialist 
Welfare for War Victims 

Nationalsozialistischer Lehrerbund: National Socialist Teachers’ 
League 

Nationalsozialistischer Rechtswahrerbund: National Socialist Bar 
Association 

Nationalsozialistischer Reichskriegerbund: National Socialist 
League of Ex-Servicemen 

Nationalsozialistischer Reichsbund fiir Leibesiibungen: National 
Socialist Reich Gymnastics League 

Nationalsozialistische Volkswohlfahrt: National Socialist People’s 
Welfare 


Ost: East 

Oberbefehlshaber: commander-in-chief 

Order of Battle 

Oberbefehlshaber des Ersatzheeres: C-in-C of the replacement army 
Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres: C-in-C of the army 
Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe: C-in-C of the Luftwaffe 
Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe und Reichsminister: C-in-C of the 
Luftwaffe and Reich minister for aviation 

Oberbefehlshaber der Marine: C-in-C of the navy 

sergeant-major 

Oberkommando, Heeresgruppe Siid/Nord/Mitte: Army Group 
South/North/ Centre high command 

Oberkommando: high command 

Offizierlager: POW camp for officers 

Obedinyonnoe Gosudarstvennoe Politicheskoe Upravlenie: Joint 
State Political Administration 

Oberste Heeresleitung: supreme army command 

Oberkommando des Heeres: army high command 
Oberkommando der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe high command 
Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine: navy high command 
Oberkommando der Wehrmacht: Wehrmacht high command 
Ortsgruppenleiter: local branch leader (NSDAP) 

Office for Military Government (US) 

Osterreichische Militdrische Zeitschrift 

Office of Naval Intelligence 

Oberdsterreichisches Landesarchiv: Upper Austria Regional Arch- 
ives, Linz 


Pz.Gren. Div. 


QFIAB 


Qu 


Abbreviations 


Operationsabteilung: operations department (of army general staff ) 
Oberquartiermeister: deputy chief of general staff 

organisation 

Organisationsabteilung: organization department (of army general 
staff) 

Office of Strategic Services (US) 

Osterreichisches Staatsarchiv: Austrian State Archives, Vienna 
Organisation Todt 

Orhanizatsiya Ukrayinskykh Natsionalistiv: Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists 

Office of War Information 

Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaften 


Publicity and Psychological Warfare 

Politisches Archiv des Auswartigen Amtes, Berlin: German foreign 
ministry political archives 

Polizeidirektor: police chief 

personal(ly) 

Parteigenosse(n): party member(s) (NSDAP) 

doctoral dissertation, PhD thesis 

Political Intelligence Department 

Parteikanzlei: Party chancellery 

Propagandakompanie(n): propaganda company(-ies) 
Politische(r) Leiter: political leader (NSDAP) 

polititcheskii rskovoditel: political education officer (Red Army) 
Polish 

Public Opinion Quarterly 

Past and Present 

preface 

Public Records Office, London (now The National Archives) 
Professor 

Postsparkassen-Archiv: Post-Office Savings Bank Archives, Vienna 
Personality and Social Psychology Bulletin 

Politische Vierteljahresschrift 

Political Warfare Branch 

Psychological Warfare Division 

Political Warfare Executive 

Prisoner of War Interrogation Service 

Panzer: armoured (vehicle, regiment, army, etc.) 
Panzer-Armeekommando: panzer army HQ 

Panzerarmee: panzer army 

Panzerdivision: panzer division 

Panzergruppe: panzer group 

Panzergrenadierdivision: panzer-grenadier (armoured infantry) division 


Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven 
Und Bibliotheken 


Quartiermeister: quartermaster 


RFSS 
RFSSuChdDrPol 


RG 
RGBL 


Ret. 
RGVA 
RH 
RHDGM 


Abbreviations oad 


Rechtsanwalt: attorney-at-law (title) 

Research & Analysis 

Reichsarbeitsblatt. Reich labour service journal 

Reichsarbeitsdienst: Reich labour service 

Royal Air Force 

ReichsauSenminister: Reich foreign minister 

Revue belge d histoire militaire 

Reichsbevollmachtigter fiir den totalen Kriegseinsatz: Reich pleni- 
potentiary for total war mobilization 

Reichsbund der Deutschen Beamten: Reich League of German 
Civil Servants 

Runderlaf: circular instruction 

Reichsminister der Luftfahrt: Reich minister for aviation 
Reichsminister der Luftfahrt und Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe: 
Reich minister for aviation and C-in-C of the Luftwaffe 

Revue de droit pénal militaire et de droit de la guerre 

Referat: report 

Reichsernahrungsminister(ium): Reich food minister/try 
reproduced, reprinted 

revised 

revised and expanded 

Reichsfrauenfihrung, -fihrerin: Reich women’s leader(ship) 
Reichsfilmkammer: Reich Film Chamber 

Reichsfiihrer SS: Reich Leader SS (Himmler) 

Reichsfiihrer SS und Chef der Deutschen Polizei: Reich Leader SS 
and Chief of German Police 

Record Group 

Reichsgesetzblatt. Reich Law Gazette 

regiment 

Rossiyskii gosudarstvennyi voennyi: Russian State Military Archives 
(Reichs-)Heer (document mark) 

Revue d'histoire de la deuxiéme guerre mondiale et des 

conflits contemporains 

Rundfunk im amerikanischen Sektor: Cold War radio in the Ameri- 
can sector of Berlin 

Review of International Studies 

Records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Reichsjugendfihrung, -fihrer: Reich youth leader(ship) 
Reichskanzlei: Reich chancellery 

Reichskommissariat: Reich commissariat 

Reichskommissar zur Festigung des deutschen Volkstums: Reich 
commissioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity 
Reichskriegsgericht: Reich court martial 

Reichskulturkammer: Reich Chamber of Culture 
Reichskriegsministerium: Reich war ministry 
Reichskriminalpolizeiamt: Reich criminal police office 
(Reichs-)Luftwaffe (document mark) 

Reichsluftschutzbund: Reich air-defence organization 
Reichsluftfahrtminister(ium): Reich minister/try for aviation 


Abbreviations 


Reichsmark 

Reichsminister(ium), (Reichs-)Marine (document mark) 
Reichministerium fiir Ernahrung und Landwirtschaft: Reich min- 
istry for food and agriculture 

Reichsminister(ium) der Finanzen: Reich finance minister/try 
Reichsminister(ium) fiir Bewaffhung und Munition: Reich minis- 
ter/try for armament and ammunition 

Reichsminister(ium) fiir die besetzten Ostgebiete: Reich minister/ 
try for the occupied eastern territories 

Reichsminister(ium) fir Riistung und Kriegsproduktion: Reich 
minister/try for armaments and war production 
Reichsminister(ium) des Innern: Reich minister/try for the interior 
Reichsminister(ium) der Justiz: Reich minister/try for justice 
Reichsministerium fiir Volksaufklérung und Propaganda; Reich 
minister/try for public enlightenment and propaganda 
Reichsnahrstand: Reich Food Estate 

Reichorganisationsleitung, -leiter: Reich organization leader(ship) 
Russkaya Osvoboditelnaya Narodnaya Armiya: Russian National 
Liberation Army 

Rassepolitisches Amt: racial policy office (NSDAP) 
Reichspropaganda/-leitung, /-leiter: Reich propaganda leader(ship) 
Regierungsrat (senior civil service rank) 
Reichsrundfunkgesellschaft: Reich Broadcasting Company 
Reichssache: Reich matter 

Rundschreiben: circular 

Reichsschatzmeister: Reich treasurer 

Rossiyskaya Sovetskaya Federativnaya Sotsialisticheskaya 
Respublika: Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
Reichssicherheitshauptamt: Reich Security Main Office 
Reichsstrafgesetzbuch: Reich penal code 

Reichsstatthalter:; Reich governor 

Reichstreubund ehemaliger Berufssoldaten: Reich League of Ex- 
Career Servicemen 

Ristung(s): armaments 

Rasse- und Siedlungshauptamt: Race and Settlement Dept. (of the 
SS) 

Reichsverteidigungsausschu&: Reich defence committee 
Reichsverkehrsministerium: Reich transport ministry 
Reichsverteidigungskommissar(iat): Reich defence commission(er) 
(Reichs-)Wehrmacht (document mark) 

Reichswerke Hermann Goring AG 

Reichswehrminister(ium): Reich defence minister/try 


Sturmabteilung: storm troopers 

Servizio Assistenza Internati (organization for aid to Italian military 
internees 

Situationsbericht(e): situation report(s) 

Salzburger Landesarchiv: Salzburg Regional Archive 

Sayuz belaruskai moladzi: Belorussian Youth Union 


SEK 


Ser. 


SoWi 
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Sowjetische Besatzungszone: Soviet occupation zone 

Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers 

Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte 

Sicherheitsdienst: security service (of the SS) 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

Service diplomatique des prisonniers de guerre: POW diplomatic 
service (Scapini mission) 

Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands: Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany 

Sondereinsatzkommando: special task force 

selected and edited by 

series 

Sender Freies Berlin: ‘Free Berlin’ radio station 

Sondergericht: special court 

Sammlung Gedenkstatte Buchenwald: Buchenwald Memorial col- 
lection 

Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Forces 

Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe 

Sicherheits- und Hilfsdienst: Security Auxiliary Service 

Secret Intelligence 

Sicherungstruppe(n): security troops 

Signal Intelligence 

Sicherheitspolizei: security police 

Signals Intelligence Service 

Sonderkommando: special operations unit 

Sencralnye Khranenie i Izutsenie Dokumentalnych Kollekchii: 
Centre for Document Preservation and Research, Moscow 
Seekriegsleitung: navy war staff 

Service de liaison avec les prisonniers de la guerre: POW Liaison 
Service 

Selection, Optimization, and Compensation 

Special Operations Executive 

Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands in der Emigration: Social 
Democratic Party of Germany in Exile 

Sozialwissenschaftliche Informationen 

Sozial. Geschichte. Zeitschrift fir historische Analyse 

des 20. und 21. Jahrhunderts 

Spanish 

Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands: Social Democratic Party 
of Germany 

Streifendienst: Hitler Youth patrols 

Schuwstaffel: ‘guard detachment’ (elite Party troops) 
SS-Organisation 

Staatsarchiv; state archives 

Stadtarchiv: city archives 

Stammlager: main POW camp, for NCOs and other ranks 
Staatsanwaltschaft: state attorney's office 

Staatspolizei: state police 

Stellvertreter des Fithrers: deputy Fiihrer 
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Strafgesetzbuch: penal code 

StrafprozeRordnung: code of criminal procedure 
Sturzkampfbomber: dive bomber 

Stellvertretender Gauleiter: deputy Gauleiter 

Sitzung Sozialausschuf; meeting of the Social Affairs Committee 
Soviet Union 

supplement(s) 


Stiddeutsche Zeitung 


tonne(s) 

Tagesbefehl: order of the day 
telegram, telephone call 
translation 

Theologische Realenzyklopidie 
Transactions of the Royal Society 


Unterseeboot: submarine 

USSR 

Universum-Film AG 

Unteroffizier: non-commissioned officer 

Untergefteiter: lance-corporal 

unabridged 

unchanged 

unpublished ; 

Ukrainian National Revolutionary Army 

Unsere Heimat: Zeitschrift fir Landeskunde von Niederisterreich 
Ukrainska Povstanska Armia: Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
United States Army Air Forces 

United States Air Force 

United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Archive, Washington, 
DC 

United States Strategic Bombing Survey 


Voest-Alpine Stahl AG 

Vserossiyskaya Chrezvychaynaya Komissiya po borbe s kontrrevol- 
yutsie, sabotazhem i spekulyatsie: All-Russian Extraordinary 
Commission for Combating Counter-Revolution, Sabotage. and 
Speculation 

Volksbund fiir das Deutschtum im Ausland: League of Expatriate 
Germans 

Verein Deutscher Ingenieure: Association of German Engineers 
Volkseigener Betrieb: publicly owned corporation 
Verbindungsofhizier: liaison officer 

Vierteliahrshefie fir Zeitgeschichte 

Vertrauliche Information(en): confidential information 
Voenno-istoricheskii Zhurnal 

Volksliste: German Ethnic List 

Vertretender Leiter der Rechtsabteilung: deputy head of legal 
department 


V.O. 
vol., vols. 
Vorw. 
VSWG 
VVO 
VW 
V-Waffe 


Waldviertel, Das 


WASt 
Wewia 
WFA 
WFSt 
WFVA 


WFVG 


YIVO 
YMCA 
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Verbindungsoffizier: liaison officer 

volume, volumes 

Vorwort: foreword 

Vierteljahresschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
Volksschadlings-Verordnung: ordinance on anti-national ‘parasites’ 
Volkswagen 

Vergeltungswaffe: retaliation weapon 


Das Waldviertel: Zeitschrift fir Heimat- und Regionalkunde 

des Waldviertels und der Wachau 

Wehrmacht-Auskunftstelle: Wehrmacht information office 
Wehrwissenschaftliche Arbeitsgemeinschaft: Military Science Study 
Group 

Wehrmachtfiihrungsamt: OKW operations department 
Wehrmachtfiihrungsstab: OKW operations staff 
Wehrmachtfirsorge- und Versorgungsamt, -dmter: Wehrmacht 
welfare and supply office(s) 

Wehrmachtfirsorge- und Versorgungsgesetz(e): Wehrmacht 
welfare and supply laws 

Wehrgeistige Fiihrung; ideological education 
Wachtturm-Gesellschaft, Selters, historical archive 
Wehrmachtgnadenordnung: Wehrmacht amnesties ordinance 
Winterhilfswerk: winter relief organization 

Wirtschaft: economy 

Wissenschaftliches Forum fiir Internationale Sicherheit e.V.: 
Scientific Forum for International Security 

Wirtschafliche Forschungsgesellschaft: Institute of Economic 
Research 

War in History 

Wehrkreis: defence district 

Abteilung fiir Wehrmachtpropaganda: Wehrmacht propaganda 
department 

Wehrmacht-Propaganda-Offizier(e): Wehrmacht propaganda 
Officer(s) 

Wiener Stadt- und Landesarchiv: Vienna City and Regional 
Archieves 

Weimarer Reichsverfassung: Weimar constitution 

War and Society (Australia) 

Wehrstammbuch: military service record book 
Wehrmacht-Untersuchungsstelle: Wehrmacht investigation centre 
Wirtschafts- und Verwalrungshauptamt: Main Office for Economic 
Administration (of the SS) 

Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau 

Wehrmacht-Zentralabteilung, -Zentralame: Wehmacht central 
office 


YIVO Institue for Jewish Research, New York 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Yad Vashem Archives, Jerusalem 
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Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft 


Zs Zeitschrift fiir Sozialpsychologie 

ZGS Zeitgeschichtliche Sammlung 

ZL Zellenleiter: cell leader 

ZNS Bundesarchiv Zentralnachweisstelle, Kornelimiinster: Federal Arch- 
ives Central Information Office 

ZSL, Zst Zentrale Stelle de Landesjustizverwaltungen zur Aufklarung natio- 


nalozialistischer Verbrechen, Ludwigsburg: Central Office of the 
State Justice Administrations for the Investigation of National 
Socialist Crimes, Ludwigsburg 


SHORT DESIGNATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS IN THE 
ARMY’S OPERATIONAL STAFFS 


Fiihrungs-Abteilung: operations department 

Quartiermeister-Abteilung: quartermaster department 

Feindaufklarung und Abwehr; geistige Betreuung: reconnaissance concerning the 
enemy and counter-intelligence; spiritual care 

Ausbildung: training 

1. Adjutant (Offizier-Personalien): 1st adjutant (officer personnel) 

2. Adjutant (Unteroffiziere und Mannschaften): 2nd adjutant (NCOs and other ranks) 
Gericht: court of law 

Intendant (Rechnungswesen, allgemeine Verwaltung): official in charge of financial 
matters and general administration 

Arzt: medical officer 


Veterin: veterinary office 


Altreich 


Einsatagruppe 
(pl. -en) 


Freikorps 


Gau (pl. -e) 
Gauleiter 
Hoheitstrager 


Kreisleiter 
Kriegsmarine 
Luftwaffe 
Ministerialdirektor 
Ministerialrat 
Orpo 
(Ordnungspolizei) 
Regierungsprisident 
Sipo 
(Sicherheitspolizei) 


Volk 
(adj. vdlkisch) 


Volksgemeinschaft 


Volksgenosse 
(pl. -en) 
Volkssturm 


Waffen-SS 
Wehrmacht 


Glossary of Foreign Terms 


The ‘Old Reich’, Germany prior to the absorption of Austria (or, in 
context, prior to some other accession of territory) 


Units under the RSHA formed mainly from the SD, 
Sicherheits- and Ordnungspolizei, used in eastern/south-eastern oc- 
cupied Europe to liquidate Jews and ‘lawbreakers’ 


Anti-Communist paramilitary organizations that formed in the first 
years of Weimar Germany among soldiers returning from defeat in 
the First World War 

Regional subdivision of the Nazi Party 

Regional Nazi Party leader 

Lit. ‘bearer of sovereignty’; in accordance with the Fithrerprinzip, the 
official at each level in the Party hierarchy, from Gau through Kreis, 
local branch, cell, and block, vested with total responsibility for his 
area of sovereignty 


District Nazi Party leader 

German navy 

German air force 

(approx.) undersecretary in a ministry 
(approx.) counsellor in a ministry 


Lit. ‘Order police’, the regular, uniformed law-enforcement police 
Senior official of an administrative district 


Lit. ‘Security police’, consisting of the Kripo 

(criminal investigation police) and Gestapo (secret state police) 

Lit. ‘people’ or ‘nation’; the nationalistic, vélkisch 

movement of the early years of the twentieth century presented the 
Volk as a mystical whole made up of the Aryan peoples of Germany. 
In the Nazi idiom it had connotations of racial purity in a society 
rooted in the German soil and bloodline 

‘National community’, the Nazi utopia of a racially pure, classless, 
and hierarchically organized society in which individual interests 
were surrendered to those of the nation 

‘National comrade’, a member of the 

Volksgemeinschaft 


The German national militia of the closing months of the Third 
Reich; made up of members of the Hitler Youth, elderly men, and 
those previously classed as unfit for military service 

The military arm and largest of the major branches of the SS 

The German armed forces (army, navy, and air force, but not 


including the Waffen-SS) 
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Witu preparations for the publication of this second half-volume on the point of 
completion, the time has come, rather than thinking of the new tasks that lie before 
us, to look back along the road which Volume IX had to travel until it was ready to 
go to press. One thing becomes clear immediately: this work, to which more than 
twenty authors from five countries have contributed, is the result of constant, 
intensive cooperation. Without their manifold support, it could not have been 
completed in such a relatively short period of time. 

So it is time to say ‘thank you’: first to the then-head of the research department 
of the Research Institute for Military History (MGFA), Professor Hans-Erich 
Volkmann, who entrusted me with the publication of Volume IX of the “World 
War opus’; to the head of research area II, Colonel Karl-Heinz Frieser, who created 
the right culture around the project which facilitated its progress at various stages; 
to Professor Volksmann’s successor as head of research, Professor Beatrice Heuser, 
who ensured that the project went through to completion without interruption. 
My thanks go in particular to Colonel Winfried Heinemann who, with his friendly 
and expert advice gave constant support to the ‘Volume IX’ enterprise from the 
outset. The volume would have appeared years later, had I not been able to count 
on tireless technical support from Gisela Bau, Petra Nippold, and, above all, 
Elke Wagenitz, as well as on the resourceful administrative approach of Axel 
Lindemann—my thanks to all of them, and to our colleagues in the editorial 
department of the Militdrgeschichtliche Zeitschrift, Lieutenant-Colonel Helmut 
R. Hammerich and Dr Aleksandar-S. Vuletié, who eased my editorial burden 
during the first hectic phase in August 2003. 

A history of German war society from 1939 to 1945 that aspires to the highest 
level of research in its empirical approach and methodology is impossible without 
continuous debate and reflection. My thanks therefore go also to all those col- 
leagues with whom this project could be discussed, both inside and outside the 
MGFA. At the conception stage I was already able to benefit from valuable 
suggestions by members of special research area 437 (‘war experiences, war and 
society in modern times’) at the University of Tiibingen. Right up to the final phase 
of the project, my teaching courses provided a forum for analysis. By questions and 
comments from their own individual perspectives, students repeatedly sharpened 
the focus on essential issues, both at the University of Potsdam, the Free University 
of Berlin, and the Humboldt University, and at the University of Minnesota (USA) 
and the University of Calgary (Canada). 

I wish to thank in particular the members of the MGFA’s advisory council who, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Manfred Gértemaker (Potsdam), assessed the 
manuscripts in 2003 and 2004. Volume IX doubtless benefited not least from 
sometimes controversial but always constructive discussions with Professors Chris- 
tian Hacke (Bonn), Johannes Kunisch (Cologne), Gregor Schéllgen (Erlangen), 
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and Hans-Ulrich Thamer (Minster), and with Lieutenant-General (ret.) Werner 
von Scheven (Potsdam). 

Other colleagues made valuable contributions during the final, lengthy process 
of copy-editing in the MGFA. The editorial staff of the Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt 
and the editorial board of the MGFA, chaired by Dr Arnim Lang, left nothing 
unchecked, corrected a great deal, and meticulously honed the language of many a 
manuscript. So thanks to Dierk Kahler, Knud Neuhoff, and Harald S. Wolf, and 
especially to the coordinator of the editorial team, Michael Thomae, and to Dr 
Aleksandar-S. Vuleti¢é. Time and again, their commitment and expertise made 
searching together for the most elegant form of words a pleasure. I also have to 
thank them for the fact that, during my spell as a guest professor in the summer 
term of 2004 at the University of Calgary, at the other end of the world, their 
regular morning e-mail messages left me no chance of spending a day without 
thinking of Volume IX. The main burden of text-processing and typesetting fell on 
Carola Klinke, who together with Antje Lorenz, Christine Mauersberger, and 
Christine Nemitz, incorporated every allegedly last amendment patiently and 
reliably to the very end. Bernd Nogli produced the maps, Giinter Saur (Leonberg) 
prepared the book for print on behalf of the publisher, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 
The translations from English were made, in particular, by Birgit Kriiger (Potsdam) 
and Dr Silke Mdller (Erlangen). 

My thanks go first and foremost—how could it be otherwise?— to the authors, 
who were always prepared to contribute their share to the greater whole: from 
participation in the preparatory colloquium in Potsdam (15 to 17 February 2002), 
through working meetings in Cologne, Vienna, and Manchester, to collaboration 
with the editors and proofreaders. Above all, by submitting their draft manuscripts 
on time in 2003, they helped to propel the project along the meandering paths of a 
large research institute, and to convince the then-head of the Institute, Captain Jorg 
Duppler, that by setting the right priorities he would be certain to have the first 
volume in his hands on schedule. 

Professor Hans-Ulrich Wehler (Bielefeld) willingly worked through stacks of 
manuscripts in order to present the first half-volume in Potsdam on 20 October 
2004. My sincere thanks go to him, and to Professor Hans-Ulrich Thamer 
(Miinster), who wrote the concluding chapter and presented the second half- 
volume at the MGFA on 3 May 2005 at the invitation of Colonel Hans Ehlert. 

Thus, on the 60th anniversary of the end of the war in Europe, we now have a 
double volume of the Germany and the Second World War series which seeks to shed 
a critical light on the complexity of German society during the National Socialist 
war from various viewpoints, rather than fostering a reductionist memory of the 
war that all too easily overlooks the historical connections. 


Potsdam, spring 2005 
Jérg Echternkamp 


PART I 


PERCEPTIONS AND ASSIGNED 
MEANINGS 


Introduction to Part I 


A war on two fronts, a second world war against the anti-Hitler coalition to create a 
new world order, and at the same time a war against the ‘enemies’ of the Volksge- 
meinschaft and a ‘race war’ against the Jews: this was, for the Nazi regime, what the 
years between 1939 and 1945 were mainly about. Volume IX of the Germany and 
the Second World War series consequently looks at the war’s social context, and 
conversely at how it affected the population seen from this perspective as a ‘war 
society’. The overall concept for this volume, the main questions, theoretical 
premises, and methods adopted, were discussed in the main introduction.! The 
first half-volume began by highlighting the determining features of everyday 
wartime experience: the ubiquity of the NSDAP, the close presence of concentra- 
tion-camp inmates and the Holocaust, and the air war over Germany. It went on to 
consider the coherence of military society, its social profile, and the resistance 
movement. In this second half-volume German war society is studied from two 
further angles. Part I looks at the significance given to the events of the war in 
various quarters. Taking most of all a cultural history approach, the authors tackle 
the question—a decisive one for the kind of war it was and how long it lasted—of 
how people saw the ‘war on two fronts’. How much had pre-war perceptions and 
conceptions changed by the time the war ended? What feelings were aroused by the 
events of the war, and how did these in turn affect how people saw it? An insight 
into the internal logic of perceptions and conceptions of the war, both private and 
public, helps answer a central question posed in Volume IX: why did the Germans 
carry on fighting until the spring of 1945, when defeat had long since been beyond 
any doubt? 

First to be considered is what Max Weber terms their deep-rooted and wide- 
spread world view (‘Weltbila’), or interpretation of reality, which German 
nationalism—the term, like its adjective ‘nationalistic’, is neutral in our research 
and carries no value judgement—had since the nineteenth century been used as a 
basis, taken from the history of mentality, for interpreting war, and not least for 
inclusion and exclusion in the ‘war on two fronts’. The Nazi regime constantly 
supplied interpretations ex cathedra, albeit always geared to the mood among the 
population. This calls for closer examination of ‘cultural’ warfare waged through 
the media of film, radio, and theatre, as well as of two aspects of Nazi propaganda— 
anti-Semitism, and the specific explanation of the progress of a war hanging 


1 See Echternkamp in Germany and the Second World War, ix/l. 
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between victory and defeat. The reach of the propaganda is gauged on the one hand 
from what Allied officers learned when interrogating German prisoners of war, and 
on the other from the private perspectives revealed in soldiers’ letters home, which 
are used in, for instance, studying the emotional side of wartime life among the 
military. For the civilian aspect, finally, there is a study of the self-portraits provided 
by an influential social group that determined working relationships in the war 
economy—the business elite of the armaments industry. Part II is devoted to the 
daily life of the non-German workforce. This means primarily foreign civilian 
workers, forced labourers, and prisoners of war, but also includes those in the 
deportation areas themselves; in a word, the ‘Others’. 

The nationalism of the Nazis was a product of war. It arose in 1914, and came to 
an end in 1945. Talk of nation and war was heard everywhere in the era covered by 
the two World Wars. There was hardly an area of public life in Germany that was 
not covered by nationalistic stock interpretations and arguments. Sven Oliver 
Miiller consequently investigates the composition and scope of consensual and 
particular ideas of nation held in the German Reich at war. In a cross-section of the 
civilian and military sections of the war society he analyses the spread of central 
nationalistic ideas, seeing nationalism as in particular a medium for communication 
between those at home and those at the front. The political and cultural polyva- 
lence of nationalism was evident especially under the conditions of war, and all 
conflicting hopes and desires could be brought together under ‘Vo/k’ and ‘nation’. 
Nationalistic interpretation models gave structure to what was happening in the 
war, and allowed the connection between combat, suffering, and death to recede 
into the background. 

The widespread effect of the nationalistic view of the world can be explained 
more convincingly in this way than by seeing it as mainly the product of coercion 
and propaganda: the National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft promised at one and the 
same time more equality and more inequality. The precondition for the well-being 
of the Volksgenossen was the rigid exclusion of outsiders and enemies, who by 
definition were never part of the new community. The National Socialists were 
helped by the fact that they could latch onto a broad nationalistic consensus that 
already existed among the entire German population. 

The ideas of nation held among members of the Wehrmacht reflected those 
among German society as a whole. Many soldiers valued and defended the social 
ideals that they had watched becoming reality in the 1930s. During the Second 
World War the German ideas of nation provided many of those serving in the 
Wehrmacht with a fixed landmark, and in their letters these ideas lend ‘reality’ 
to the imagined national community that linked front and homeland. At the 
same time the nationalistic category of the Volksgemeinschaft that had been 
learned back in the Reich supplied the framework for thinking about the war 
in eastern Europe. Nationalistic views of life and the world played an important 
and varied role by giving meaning to the war’s everyday violence. Taking the 
German nation as one’s point of reference made it possible to see inequality as 
something natural, to believe in one’s own superiority, and to justify the killing. 
In their wartime everyday life the nationalistic view of the world around them 
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instilled by Nazi propaganda lent the men’s ideas on order and neatness a 
political dimension. 

Next to be looked at is wartime propaganda, and its indirect and direct forms and 
content. Birthe Kundrus begins by examining the place that entertainment held 
between 1939 and 1945. What importance did mass and high culture have for the 
regime’s conduct of the war? Did the Nazis calculate on keeping the Volksgenossen 
loyal to the regime, and on keeping up their morale during the war, by means of 
‘total entertainment’? The strategies used for merging entertainment and propa- 
ganda, and giving it a political function, are analysed. In the Third Reich, it is 
found, politics and entertainment became inextricably intermingled, not only 
through being used as a tool but also through the way they were experienced— 
because of the meaningful atmosphere that listening to the radio and going to the 
cinema or theatre evoked among listeners and audiences. Here Joseph Goebbels, as 
the minister in charge, always saw providing diversion as at the same time giving 
clear or subtle direction. 

A brief look at how this was received shows that the foremost aim, that of 
disciplining the public, was by and large achieved. A fair part of what was provided, 
most of all the linking of cognitive and emotional addresses with their nationalistic 
presentation of the ‘Volksgemeinschaf? as well as anti-Communism, struck a chord 
in German society—and did so after 1945 as well. This influencing of the public 
(not least under the banner of the new racial order) had its limits, however, in 
particular because culture used as a medium for wartime propaganda was always a 
double-edged sword. For it had an internal logic to it that allowed of an independ- 
ent response to cultural offerings, quite separate from anything that had been 
intended by the propaganda. On top of this, entertainment as a strategy for binding 
the home front to the regime was dependent on the military and political course of 
events. Towards the end of the war these matched less and less with what people 
had been told to expect, so that even the best entertainment would have had 
scarcely any mobilizing effect. 

Next, two dimensions of direct propaganda are focused on: anti-Semitism, and 
interpreting the course the war was taking. The racist dimension of the propaganda 
during the ‘war on two fronts’ is dealt with by Jeffrey Herf: The war was not least a 
‘war against the Jews’. How did the Nazi leadership want this to be understood? 
What anti-Semitic patterns of interpretation and argument did they use to explain 
what the Second World War was about? And how was their development of foreign 
policy during the decade before 1945 fitted into this framework? A deep textual 
critique of Joseph Goebbels’s newspaper articles, speeches, and radio talks shows 
the constant and the changing features of the anti-Semitic ‘telling’ of the war. In 
this account Nazi Germany found itself in a war against ‘international Jewry’ (the 
collective singular was meant always to convey the homogeneity of ‘the’ enemy). At 
first, prior to the German—Soviet non-aggression pact of 23 August 1939, Goebbels 
coupled the earlier anti-Bolshevism with a radicalized anti-Semitism in such a way 
as to show Jewry as the driving force behind Communism, against which Germany 
had to provide the bulwark defending the world. Anti-Semitism quickly proved to 
be on the one hand an ideology, in the sense of a cultural system that lent a deeper 
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meaning to events, one of which his followers were convinced; on the other it was 
an instrument for moulding opinion, internally to mobilize those within the Reich 
for total war, externally to upset the policies of Roosevelt and Churchill. The latter 
applied in particular to the alliance with the Soviet Union against Germany, with 
Goebbels trying to capitalize on anti-Semitism in the USA. He also pinned the 
blame for starting the Second World War on an international conspiracy by ‘the 
Jews’, and in this way justified the Nazi regime’s war policy and the extermination 
of the Jews as a necessary reaction. This conspiracy-theory explanation was of 
course standing causality on its head, psychologically projecting the regime’s own 
plans for aggression onto those being attacked. During the time of the Hitler—Stalin 
pact propaganda was, with a mixture of anti-capitalism and anti-Semitism, aimed at 
branding the British elite in particular as (Jewish) ‘plutocrats’, intent on the 
‘destruction’ of Germany. 

The fact that the attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941 led, despite all the 
conflicting interests, to a lasting anti-Hider pact with Britain that in December 
1941 was joined by the United States as well was to be seen as proof of the 
international conspiracy. Goebbels himself, as Herf also shows, knew about 
the Holocaust. He left those among the public who had learned to read between 
the lines in no doubt about the mass murder that was going on, and used the war to 
justify ic. Were any further proof needed, the collapse of the Nazi regime at the end 
appeared to confirm the correctness of the basic assumptions. 

At this point Aristotle A. Kallis takes over. In his analysis of Nazi propaganda he 
distinguishes between a phase of victories from 1939 to 1941, during which it 
managed and manipulated a ‘reality’ full of promise, and a phase of defeats and 
disintegration from 1942 to 1945 in which propaganda went more and more on 
the defensive and devoted its efforts to damage limitation. It was now a question 
only of explaining setbacks, dispelling fears, and diverting attention to other 
matters. Three central factors account for the breakdown of the propaganda 
network and its increasing ineffectiveness: long-term structural shortcomings that 
increased from 1941 onwards; the ever-wider divergence between ‘reality’ (what 
was really happening at the front) and ‘replacement reality’ (the interpretation of 
the ‘truth’ the regime was making ever-greater efforts to put over); and lastly the 
regime’s loss of credibility and with it the exclusive right to supply the people with 
the ‘official’ facts. This breakdown cannot be ascribed solely to the military 
situation, which offered fewer and fewer ‘good news’ stories. Now it was far more 
the structural features of the regime, such as its polycratic character and the Fiihrer 
myth, that were undermining the effectiveness of the propaganda. Goebbels had to 
recognize that propaganda, something he sought to make an instrument of total 
rule, could not be kept wholly under control. At the same time the focus of the 
propaganda’s content shifted. Instead of triumphant predictions there was now a 
comparatively realistic strategy that relied on the ‘negative integration’ of war 
society so as to keep up its will to hold out to the end. This did, it is true, prevent 
another ‘1918’; yet ultimately the picture the regime painted served no purpose as 
the persuasive power of people’s own experience of military defeat was too great. 
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How far these propaganda efforts to give purpose to the war influenced the way 
the population thought and felt is a key question. Soldiers’ mail and interrogation of 
prisoners are—making due allowance for the unreliability of sources—a significant 
guide to how people were thinking at the time, and open two important windows: 
onto individual emotions, and onto perceptions and interpretations at the grass 
roots. Consequently Katrin A. Kilian adopts a media-history approach to study the 
significance of this private correspondence during the war. The field post office gave 
the members of families that had been torn apart their most important opportunity 
for keeping in touch with each other. Their letters were a barometer showing the 
mood at home and at the front—and not least for the military post censors’ offices. 
Feelings were influenced by a variety of factors: by the state of mind and spirits, 
state of health, the relationship with the correspondent, the effect of the direct and 
indirect environment, perceptions of mass communications, and the military 
situation. 

The study of a sample of the letters of soldiers in the lower ranks shows how these 
factors led to particular states of mind, classed as enthusiasm for the war, certainty 
of victory, expectation of defeat, or war-weariness. While euphoria and confidence 
in victory were as a rule emotion-led, short-lived, and spontaneous expressions of 
feeling, war-weariness grew after the turn in the fortunes of war in the winter of 
1942/3, and because of the strategic bombing offensive over Germany developed 
throughout the rest of the war into a latent negative mood that the regime was 
unable to get a hold on. The air raids took away the soldier's confidence in being 
able to defend his home against the enemy—no matter what the propaganda told 
him. National Socialist perceptions and arguments are indeed occasionally to be 
found in what they wrote, but on the whole the exchange of private letters reveals 
the limits on the regime’s attempts at indoctrination. The well-being of one’s 
family, one’s own future, and personal happiness were the private and central 
concerns. 

The question “What have you been fighting for?’ also engaged the Allies’ secret 
and intelligence services, and the answers to it provide the basis for Rafael 
A. Zagovec’s study of how German war society saw itself. From the turn of the 
year 1942/3 at che latest, British/American military intelligence took on a role in 
the war against Germany, symbolizing like no other development that the waging 
of war was being put on a scientific basis. The most important source of informa- 
tion was members of the Wehrmacht taken prisoner by the Allies; interrogators 
trained in sociology and psychology, frequently including young Jewish emigrés 
from Germany and Austria, began questioning these prisoners of war at the front, 
in one-to-one interviews tailored to the individual’s background history, followed 
by mass surveys in the POW camps modelled on the commercial world’s market 
research techniques. They complemented front-line intelligence gathering, which 
had already since the beginning of the war found one of its major sources in 
interrogating enemy troops, not only to find out how much the other side knew 
technically and militarily but also to gain a clear picture of the enemy’s view of the 
world and how he saw the war. 
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The results came as a surprise. While popular-science authors in Britain and the 
United States saw the Germans’ loyalty to the Nazi regime as having its roots in a 
warlike national character unrelated to history, the empirical findings of interro- 
gating officers at the front showed just how heterogeneous the enemy military really 
was, and how much it was affected by the situation. Instead of a uniform ideological 
‘orientation’ of the troops there was a broad spectrum of opinions; instead of a 
blanket certainty of victory, a mixture of hope and apathy; instead of a homoge- 
neous society, a range of differing social, religious, and regional milieux. The all- 
the-more-urgent question of what held this army together and made it effective 
could be answered only by taking a more subtly differentiated view. Alongside 
National Socialist convictions there could be factors such as group cohesion, the 
climate within the unit, and the actual military situation. Studying the cases of 
individual deserters revealed a whole range of motives for deserting that could not 
be reduced to simple opposition to Nazism, but reflected both the longer-term 
effects of their socialization milieu and short-term influences arising from a par- 
ticular situation. 

Similarly it was possible, from listening to the “Talks to the National Commu- 
nity’ (Gesprachen mit der Volksgemeinschaft), to discover other factors governing 
social behaviour: the Hitler myth (discussed in the introduction to Volume IX/I), 
and not least German nationalism (which is dealt with in the opening chapters of 
the present volume). A further factor was fear of the consequences of defeat and of 
the victor’s revenge; behind this lies awareness, which was often based on definite 
knowledge, of the criminal nature of the racist ‘war on two fronts’. Irrespective of 
whether they still saw themselves as National Socialists or not, the Germans had by 
the end of the war also become a society sharing a perception that kept the regime 
and large parts of the population bound together by the hope of escaping defeat. 

Finally, perceptions of the world and of oneself, and the effects of these on the 
social behaviour of individuals, form the subject for Georg Wagner-Kyora. He 
focuses on an elite of managers and entrepreneurs, whose ‘people management’ 
in the armaments industry demonstrates their falling into line, to a varying degree, 
with Nazi ideas of what a war economy meant. His basic premise is that the way 
they acted must be ascribed not solely to functional considerations but also to an 
intentional set of attitudes. Taking this wider perspective, it becomes evident that 
the German industrial elite in the armaments sector changed their image of 
themselves and others substantially during the Second World War, integrating 
National Socialist ideas and standards into their social and work policy. From the 
corporate strategies of Daimler-Benz and IG Farbenindustrie, for instance, one can 
see how much these important German armaments concerns profited from the war 
economy, and how in order to protect their interests they strove to expand their 
own freedom of action within the ‘industrial self-management’ framework. This 
succeeded especially in the final phase of the war. The decision to site the Buna IV 
synthetic rubber factory in Auschwitz has to be seen as a strategic decision by the 
board of IG Farben. 

In order to build up an identity picture of the industrial elite, therefore, a 
selection of biographies have been drawn on to develop a typology of entrepreneurial 
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actions that can be used when studying particular fields of operation within their 
business policy. In social and work policy the concepts of the ‘factory community’ 
and ‘people-management’ gave rise to a new set of guiding values that influenced 
what social policy in the factory meant; this is illustrated by the example of IG 
Farbenindustrie’s Buna I plant at Schkopau near Halle. While these deliberate 
shifts in self-image and in the company’s social policy affected disciplinary policy 
towards the regular German workforce, they governed dealings with the forced 
labourers, and even more so the concentration-camp inmates who, mostly in Buna 
IV, suffered under the work regime of the IG’s top manager. This look at the 
working conditions of the ‘strangers’ in the Reich, of the foreigners ‘in work 
deployment’, leads finally into Part II of this half-volume. 


A. Nationalism in German War Society 


1939-1945 


SVEN OLrver MULLER 
I. Nationalism and National Socialism 


To examine the relationship between nationalism and National Socialism is to 
venture into a field of historical research fraught with problems. Given the back- 
ground of the unparalleled dimensions of German barbarity during the Second 
World War and the international debates that continue to rage over the place in 
history of the crimes of the Wehrmacht, the ongoing interest in the history of the 
effects of nationalism, racism, and anti-Semitism is natural, so a history of nation- 
alism in the Second World War cannot help presenting a number of historical and 
political-cum-moral problems. In recent times it has been suggested, for sound 
reasons, that the staying power and persistence of National Socialism should be 
ascribed to a large extent not to coercion, but to the transformation of much earlier 
ideas of nation held in German society.! Pointing to manipulation with propa- 
ganda by the ruling elite or to the use of terror by the regime seems hardly enough 
to explain the magnetic pull that the appeals to Vole and nation exerted on many 
Germans, and the amazingly stable loyalry—even, and indeed especially, under the 
harsh conditions of war—of the ‘Volksgemeinschaft under arms’. It was far more a 
matter of the rulers of the Nazi state carefully tailoring their public speeches and 
behaviour to the people’s nationalistic set of values in order to gain their support.? 
This depends, however, on knowing how much significance ideas of nation held 
within German society. The first question is how far the nationalism in German 
war society lent meaning to life for many and provided a means of communication 
that could connect with long-standing knowledge of society within the civilian 


1 Gellately, Backing Hitler, Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten; Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte, iv; id., 
‘Radikalnationalismus’; Stéver, Volksgemeinschaft. 

2 Essential sources on the application and effect of nationalistic provisions within German war society 
are Geyer, ‘Krieg, Scaat und Nationalismus’; id, ‘Das Stigma’; id., ‘Krieg als Gesellschaftspolitik’. See 
Echternkamp and Miiller, ‘Perspektiven’; Jeismann, Vaterland der Feinde, Reichardt, Faschistische 
Kampfoiinde, and Ziemann, Front und Heimat, together with the selective bibliography in Politik der 
Nation. 
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population and within the Wehrmacht as the German nation’s army of conscripts. 
The author’s aim here is therefore not to reconstruct afresh the ideological elements 
of National Socialism’s ‘official’ world view, which is familiar enough; what is 
studied here are the content and reach of consensual and particular concepts of 
nation within the Reich at war. The spread of central nationalistic ideas among a 
cross-section of German civilian society and the Wehrmacht is analysed, with a 
focus on nationalism as a medium of communication between the homeland and 
the front. A methodical attempt is made to examine both the social and the cultural 
history aspects; this means that an analysis of the support bases of nationalism needs 
to be seen in relation to the various perceptions and interpretations of nationalistic 
inequality. 

There has so far been no systematic analysis of nationalism in the National 
Socialist epoch. The state of research is asymmetric, with at one and the same time 
too many and too few studies on the subject; there are unquestionably hosts of 
individual works on Hitler’s dogmas, on the edifices of ideological ideas erected by 
the Nazi elite, on Nazi propaganda, and on anti-Semitism or racism.? The only 
doubt is how far these help us also to see how the bulk of the German population 
felt the daily life of the nation ought to be ordered. There have so far been only a 
fairly small number of studies of the value to be placed on national interpretations 
and values within German society as a whole, with its various political camps, social 
groups, and religious denominations.’ This is all the more surprising as inter- 
national research regularly highlights the great importance of radical nationalistic 
ideologies in the Third Reich in the planning and execution of the war of 
annihilation. Yet on the values and ideas of nation among ordinary Wehrmacht 
troops, too, there have been only a few studies.° 

The attempts there have long been to define ‘nation’ and ‘nationalism’ are as 
confused and conflicting as the phenomenon itself. In the many works researching 
the history of nationalism the idea of the nation as an ‘imagined community’ has 
proved fruitful. Relative constructivism thus comprehends the nation as ‘imagined’ 
because nationalism—speaking and acting in relation to the category of ‘nation’-— 
first summons up community in the thoughts of its members and through their 
communication with each other. What is decisive here is not an ‘objective’ reality 


3 See Baird, The Mythical World; Barsch, Die politische Religion; Bramsted, Goebbels und die 
nationalsozialistische Propaganda; Bohse, Inszenierte Kriegsbegeisterung, Buchbender, Das ténende Era, 
Burleigh and Wippermann, The Racial State, Die deutschen Eliten; Faschismus und Rassismus, Herbert, 
Best; Holz, Nationaler Antisemitismus, Horn, Fiuhrerideologie, Probing the Depths of German Antisemitism; 
Jackel, Hitlers Herrschafé, Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945: Nemesis, Reichel, Der schéne Schein; Schmuhl, 
Rassenlygiene, Nazi Propaganda, Welch, Propaganda. 

4 See in particular Bankier, The Germans and the Final Solution; Gellately, Gestapo; Johnson, The 
Nazi Terror, Kershaw, Popular Opinion; id., The ‘Hitler Myth} Steinert, Hitler's War, Stover, 
Volksgemeinschaft, Peukert, Volksgenossen; entries in Volkmann, ‘Das RuGlandbild’; the everyday history 
perspective in Liidtke, Figen-Sinn; id., ‘Die Praxis von Herrschaft’; Patzold, ‘Antikommunismus’; Steinert, 
“Das Feindbild’; and Stenzel, Das RufSlandbild, Wete, ‘Rassenfeind’. 

> See Miller, Deutsche Soldaten; Bartov, ‘Indoctrination and Motivation’, 16—34; id., Eastern Front; 
Fritz, Frontsoldaten; Humburg, Das Gesicht des Krieges; id., “Feldpostbriefe’ (1999), 321-43; Lazel, 
Deutsche Soldaten, id., ‘Wehrmachtssoldaten’; Schréder, Die gestohlenen Jabre; Messerschmidt, 
Wehrmacht. 
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but individuals’ belief in, and self-bonding with, ‘their’ group.° This does not 
mean, however, that this construction of the nation is to be understood as the 
product of unreality and contrasted with ‘real’ societies. All social communities are 
always also imagined and constructed.” 

What is decisive is that the nation, through belief in its community, becomes a 
reality. Nationalism, through attaining its meaning for people’s ideas, interests, and 
emotions, creates an action-performing reality. The epistemological interest of 
relative constructivism is directed at the process by which the nation is endowed 
with its constituent features. At the centre lie forms, contents, and modes of 
transmission of the various constructions that make possible a specific nationalistic 
view of the world. 

Like all major ideologies, nationalism provides a set of instruments that serve 
successfully to structure the world around and to give it ‘meaning’. Nationalism 
organizes political, cognitive, or emotional contents which it assigns to the nation 
in a wide variety of forms. Its dichotomous classification of the world supplies the 
basis for modern social and political groupings, and is as a rule linked to the 
normative attributing of positive properties to members of its own group and 
negative ones to those who do not belong to it.? With nationalism understood in 
this way it follows that its effect takes place only via determination of the relation- 
ship between one’s Own and the Others. Anyone referring to the German nation or 
any other national community must select and thereby exclude, must always 
establish and find grounds for fresh boundaries. Constructing the nation has a 
procedural character, and is never completed. The regularly reappearing models 
bring about the continual reconstruction of the order conceived as the nation—be 
it in the form of public communication, political ritual, in private everyday life, or 
under the extreme conditions of total war.'!° Here, nationalism is not an ideology 
necessarily in competition with other value systems; rather, people deal with 
components of other areas of their life with the help of nationalism. The history 
of nationalism is thus invariably also the history of classes and religious denomin- 
ations, of gender roles and regions. And this makes it possible potentially to 
understand and interpret the whole of the world around one with the aid of 
nationalism.!! 


6 See Anderson, whose German title Erfindung der Nation is less precise than che original English 
one of /magined Communities, Gellner, Nations and Nationalism, on the related concept of the nation 
as ‘imagined community’ (Emerich Francis), Lepsius, ‘Nation und Nationalismus’, 232-46. 

? Thus Anderson righty criticizes Gellner, who insists on the nation as being imagined, for ‘being 
so anxious to show that nationalism masquerades under false pretences that he assimilates “invention” 
to “fabrication” and “falsity” rather than to “imagining” and “creation”’, see Anderson, Erfindung der 
Nation, 15. Eric J. Hobsbawm, too, is not exempt from this tendency to expose nationalism as 
devotion to a false ideological construct, and thus as ‘false awareness’, see Hobsbawm, Nations and 
Nationalism. 

8 In Walker Connor’s succinct phrase: “What ultimately matters is not what is but what people 
believe is’, Connor, Eshnonationalism, 93. 

> See Richter, Nation als Form, 86-7; Reiterer, Die unvermeidbare Nation, 197-8; and Becoming 
National, 3-37. 

10 Assmann, Das kulturelle Gedachtnis, Halbwachs, Collective Memory. 

"! See Haupt and Tacke, ‘Kultur des Nationalen’, 255-83. 
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As a form of communication, nationalism creates opportunities for political and 
social cohesion within a group. The nation links the various individuals with one 
another through channels of semantic and social communication. The communi- 
cation-theory approach makes clear why nationalists give priority, in their com- 
munication, perceptions, and decision-making, to the items of information and 
ideas that are coded in the form of nationalism.'? This does not mean that 
homogeneity forms the basis of nationalism, or that everyone thinks and speaks 
alike. The real significance of nationalism as a medium is that the style of speaking 
determines the meaning through its form; that only those who understand and use 
this style of speaking can take part in shaping the communicating community. The 
content of nationalism’s public form of discourse is, on the contrary, very unstable 
and equivocal—indeed several meanings can be read from it. Those hearing mass- 
media messages are not solely passive recipients. The Germans did indeed use the 
same nationalistic key expressions (‘Volk’, ‘nation’, ‘fatherland’, ‘Fiihrer’), but these 
were given differing connotations according to how they interpreted them. De- 
pending on their social class, religion, sex, or political leaning people linked varying 
values and aspirations with ‘their’ nation, with the result that even in National 
Socialist Germany there were many notions of nation being held at one and the 
same time. Consequently we should in our methods, strictly speaking, work on the 
basis of various versions of nationalism. 

Under the influence of the Second World War there were shifts in the nature and 
importance of where boundaries were drawn from nationalistic motives. Experience 
of mass killing and dying, and the mobilization of the armed forces, the economy, 
the elite, and the population at large, led inevitably to political, social, and cultural 
re-evaluation of one’s Own and the Others. In times of peace too, of course, there 
was and is generally a need for legitimate classification of those who belong to the 
‘nation’ and those who do not, but in total war such classification took on far 
greater importance. Against a background of elemental military threat, the survival 
of the nation state seemed to hang on determining where national lines were to be 
drawn and on fighting the enemy. Only by calling on the nation, which allowed an 
absolute claim on legitimation matching the needs of total war, was a far-reaching 
redefinition of the Others and one’s Own possible. In an established nation state at 
war it was very hard to shirk a call on the nation. Total war marked a climate of 
emotional and mental tension, a widening of enmity, nationalism, and racism. 
With the war going on around them, the Volksgenossen found enemies of the nation 
everywhere.!% 

The next, second chapter examines the mental landscape in which the Second 
World War began, by looking at the change in how Germans thought of the nation 
in the First World War and in the Weimar Republic. What has to be clarified is 


12 The point of Karl Deutsch’s functional model of nationalism lies on the one hand in the dialectic 
limiting of cultural values and interpretation models, and on the other in social communication as an 
integrating factor, Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication, 97. 

13 See Geyer, ‘Das Stigma’, 673-98; Gellately, Backing Hitler, Johnson, The Nazi Terror. On the 
definition of ‘total war’, see Erster Weltkrieg—Zweiter Weltkrieg, and On the Road to Total War. 
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what political repercussions the re-evaluation of Vole and nation had following the 
collapse of law and order in the wake of the First World War. The radical 
nationalist concepts of nation promised, on the basis of an ethnic ‘national 
community’ (the Volksgemeinschafi), both a secure society and status as a power 
in the world. The supposed bringing about of this national utopia during the 
interwar years of peace and the first two years of the war can surely go a long way to 
explain the sweeping political success of National Socialism in German society as a 
whole. The approval of the German population had less to do with the policies of 
the National Socialists than with the fulfilling of long-cherished national political 
aims. !4 

The third chapter analyses central elements of the nationalistic ideologies in 
German war society from 1939 to 1945. It focuses on the spread of various 
concepts of nation and their function as a medium of communication between 
the civilian population and members of the Wehrmacht. First to be discussed is 
how nationalist ideas related to the Nazi propaganda that was directed incessantly at 
the ‘home front’. The National Socialist ideology was not however adopted as it 
stood by many Germans, but individualized by each of them, and fitted into their 
own personal circumstances and views of the world. For those in power this meant 
that appealing to an overarching potential for national consensus entailed placing 
necessary conditions on the conduct of the war. A central pillar of Nazi rule thus 
consisted of reliance, via national plebiscite, on the integration offered by the 
Volksgemeinschaft and the Fiihrer cult, the success of which could be ensured only 
if they matched the world views of the majority of Germans. Conversely, defining 
who made up the exemplary, highly competitive community of the Volksgenossen 
resulted in the racist and anti-Semitic defamation of those who were not members 
of it. Creating national unity required the fundamental exclusion of the countless 
enemies of the German people. National Socialism’s Volksgemeinschaft embodied 
the dichotomous nationalistic-model ordering of society in its sharpest form. 

The fourth chapter deals with the widespread effect of and limits to concepts of 
nation wichin the various strata of the German civilian population. To what extent 
did the bourgeoisie, working class, and rural population interpret their political and 
social environment using nationalistic categories? Given the fascination with the 
idea of ‘Volksgemeinschaft that right up to April 1945 was not wholly dispelled, 
there is a danger of seeing the ideas of nation held within the Third Reich as a 
single, unified concept, and of thus retrospectively being taken in by the NSDAP’s 
ideology. So there is a need to check whether specific ideas of nation held within the 
individual strata of the public allowed a special closeness to the National Socialist 
view of the world. How much ideological dependence on National Socialism did 
the German middle class have, and how resistant did the workers remain in the face 
of the spectacular initial successes of the early war years? 


14 On the development of nationalism between 1914 and 1933, see Verhey, The Spirit of 1914; 
Kruse, Krieg und nationale Integration, Hagenliicke, Deutsche Vaterlandspartet, and for a comparative 
perspective Raithel, Das ‘Wunder’, Miiller, Die Nation als Waffe; Reichardt, Faschistische Kampfotinde. 
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The fifth chapter considers the value given to nationalist categories and thinking 
in the letters of Wehrmacht troops, with the focus on experience on the eastern 
front. The widely varying assessments of the enemy in western Europe are left out 
of account; the aim here is to see how ordinary soldiers viewed the east and its 
peoples through the lens of nationalistic concepts. Attention was to be paid in 
particular to how far the nationalist perspective on the world learned back at home 
determined how men on the eastern front thought and acted. The assumption is 
that the letters between the front and those at home helped the soldiers to give 
‘purpose’ to what was going on in the war, as this could be slotted into familiar, 
learned categories. The national filter already imprinted on the minds of the 
German civilian population, through which everyone could create his own picture 
of matters in eastern Europe, perpetuated German fantasies of superiority that 
dated largely from the First World War and the interwar years. The patterns of 
interpretation and perception common among those in the Wehrmacht structured 
the selective view the soldiers had of their surroundings and their enemy. Finally, it 
is a matter of finding out whether the soldiers’ ideas of nation could influence the 
way they acted in the war of annihilation. To what extent did the Reich’s conduct 
of the war radicalize the ideas about a German ‘Volksgemeinschaft , an ethnically 
homogeneous ‘race’, and a messianic ‘Leader’? And in the opposite direction, did 
these have within them the potential to radicalize the waging of a war against the 
German nation’s enemies? 

Four groups of sources are drawn on for studying nationalism in Second World 
War Germany. The first category consists of official and illicit reports on the public 
mood on the home front: on the one hand the German government, police, and 
judicial authorities drew up internal and confidential reports on how the popula- 
tion was thinking and behaving (of these, the secret reports by the SS Sicherheits- 
dienst (the Meldungen aus dem Reich) have been published),!> while on the other 
the SPD in exile produced up to 1940, from the material available to it, analyses of 
German public opinion in the Deutschland-Berichte der Sozialdemokratischen Partei 
Deutschlands (Sopade).' Both of these are influenced by the political standpoint of 
their rapporteurs. The Meldungen aus dem Reich accentuates more the national 
consensus, while the Deutschland-Berichte rather reflects the anti-national dissent 
among the public.!” For reconstructing the nationalist ideas of values and order 
among the German public, the second category of sources is formed by selected 
daily newspapers. For analysing the troops’ views of the world and the enemy the 
author of this section makes use of the third group of sources—a selection of some 
2,000 letters from soldiers kept in the Bibliothek fiir Zeitgeschichte in Stuttgart, 
the Feldpostarchiv in Berlin, and the Nuremberg Stirmer archives. Without 
denying the veracity of the content of the letters, anyone drawing on these has to 


15 Meldungen aus dem Reich. 16 Deutschland-Berichte, vols. for 1934-40. 
17 On this group of sources see Stover, Volksgemeinschaft, 55-114; Kershaw, Popular Opinion, 
6-10; Steinert, Hitler's War, 40-8; Bankier, The Germans and the Final Solution, 4-10. 
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be aware of the ‘disparity between the realities of war and what is put in letters’;'® 
even though soldiers’ letters may promise authenticity, they do not portray war as it 
really is. Yet if one keeps in mind that these letters do not provide unfiltered 
impressions but that on the contrary, as the result of a culturally transmitted 
interpretation model, they transform, play down, or keep silent about events during 
the war, it is precisely here that their great value lies: through their writing, the 
soldiers created for themselves a counter-world to that of the war going on around 
them. The outcome was subjectively filtered images of their own life experience, 
and semantically-created meaning and identity constructs. The fourth group of 
sources, finally, comprises the military authorities’ censors’ files from the Bunde- 
sarchiv in Freiburg. The individual army commands produced monthly reports on 
the mood among the troops, by examining a sample of their letters. 

Given the incomplete and diverse nature of these surviving resources, offering 
any fully representative picture of how the Germans saw the world and the enemy 
in the Second World War is out of the question from the outset. The material 
available provides for the most part no adequate indication of the social class, 
religion, or age of those expressing opinions, nor of how far the circumstances and 
conduct of the group as a whole can be concluded from their individual testi- 
monies. The following reflections on the significance to be ascribed to concepts of 
nation within Germany are based on material that, while not making quantifiable 
findings possible, does allow for qualitative insights into how collective notions of 
the social order governed actions. 


'8 On the possibilities and limitations of analysing troops’ mail, see Humburg, ‘Feldpostbriefe’ 
(1999), 256; Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten; Das andere Gesicht des Krieges, 13-34, and articles in Andere 
Helme—andere Menschen?, together with Dollwet, ‘Menschen im Krieg’, 279-322; Miller, Desssche 
Soldaten, passim. 


II. War Nationalism: The Birth and 
Development of a New World View, 
1914-1939 


THE nationalism of the National Socialists was a product of war. It arose in the 
context of the First World War and ended in the Second. Under National 
Socialism, talk of nation and war was ubiquitous. Wherever one looks, almost all 
areas of public life in Germany were permeated with nationalist models of inter- 
pretation and argument. This was particularly so during the Second World War, 
when the talk was of the ‘Volksgemeinschaft on the home front’, the ‘battle for the 
freedom of Greater Germany’ or of an ‘anti-Bolshevik crusade’.! Total war fa- 
voured the taking-over of both the mental, inner world and the outer world around, 
using the dichotomous category of the nation so that everything could become a 
‘national’ matter. The tendency was that politics of any kind had to be couched in 
the idiom of the nationalists, so that this could lay claim to being—in fact or 
allegedly—a matter of survival. The war was thus both the origin and the purpose 
of nationalistic language. In the perspective of those at the time it overlay all 
political speech and action, structuring perceptions and mode of discourse right 
down to the choice of individual words. 

After 1914 war formed the dominant horizon of thought for those active in 
politics, on both Right and Left. The idea of the Volksgemeinschaft, born of the war 
and welded together for the war and promising to overcome barriers of class, party, 
and religion, brought about a lasting change in how people thought and spoke. For 
those who belonged to the Volksgemeinschaft this interpretation model offered unity 
and equality in the fight against the enemy of the collective. The equality of the 
Volksgenossen thus rested on an artificial dialectic device, demanding rigid exclusion 
from the struggle for existence of those who did not belong. From this arose a new 
understanding of politics, whereby the categories of ‘total war’ were carried over 
into German domestic policy. The militarization of the political culture, and a 
perception of politics as, in Hitler's words, ‘the implementation of a nation’s 
struggle for existence’,? encumbered the Kaiser’s empire at war and the Weimar 
Republic. 

The new nationalism and the ideology of the Volksgemeinschaft were the result of 
the inwardly directed repercussions of the new experience of conducting ‘total’ war. 


1 See Mayer, Der Krieg als Kreuzzug, passim. 2 Hitler, Hitlers zweites Buch, 47. 
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Modern industrial war demanded a drastic reorganization of society by the state, 
justified by the urgent need for a soundly-functioning war economy. To the degree 
that the efforts needed for material armament and maintaining a huge army became 
the central task of society, this development was based increasingly on the existing 
power relationships, since these ordered anew the controls over men and materials. 
Political conflicts consequently shifted more and more to being a battle for control 
of this process.? Multifarious interventions by the state—in particular the expan- 
sion of arms production and the dismanding of many individual and institutional 
freedoms—eventually gave rise to determined resistance from the population and 
the competing political camps. Demonstrations and strikes were no longer aimed 
only against private employers, but also against the meddling government, to which 
was ascribed the political responsibility for the material hardship, the restrictions on 
liberty, and the innumerable difficulties encountered in daily life.4 As however 
under the conditions of total war the state remained reliant on mobilizing its 
population and maintaining its loyalty, socio-economic tensions could lead to a 
severe weakening of military power; the successful conduct of the war thus called 
for a suitable resolution of internal conflict, through such moves as political reforms 
and meeting the demands of the underprivileged to be involved.° 

Nationalistic interpretation models took on a central role both in lending 
legitimacy to the government’s compulsory measures during the First World War 
and in the resistance to these. The massive inroads the state was making into the 
existing order of things could be justified only by invoking the threat the war 
presented to the very existence of the nation, and the need to defend the nation 
state against attack. At the same time, however, reappreciation of the value of the 
less privileged members of sociery—made necessary by the war economy and taking 
place both semantically and ideologically—gave them grounds to claim, by 
pointing to their membership of the nation and their contribution to the war 
effort, the right to protest at intervention by the state. Even more, opposition 
groups could make the government’s rule difficult by succeeding, under the 
pressure of the war situation, in themselves defining where the national common 
interest lay. 

The outbreak of the First World War brought an enduring change in the 
structure, nature, and future of German nationalism; 1914 marked the birth of 
new and more powerful ideas on domestic and foreign policy—even more lasting in 
their effect than the watersheds of 1918, 1933, or 1939 and 1941.° 

It all began with a nationalist promise of participation: the 1914 ‘August 
experience’, and the enthusiasm for war of the early weeks, may well not have 
been all that widespread in society and may have persisted for only a very short 


3 See Geyer, Deutsche Riistungspolitik, 102-8; Feldman, Armee, 148-9; Mai, Das Endes des 
Kaiserreichs, 91-6; Feldman, ‘Streiks’, 283—4. 

4 See Feldman, ‘Streiks’, 272~7; Kocka, Klassengesellschaft, 131-3; Boll, ‘Spontaneitat’, 344-5. 

5 See Kocka, Klassengesellschaft, 122-3; Geyer, Deutsche Ristungspolitik, 108-16. 

6 See Fritzsche, Wie aus Deutschen Nazis wurden, 14-19. 
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while,’ but they had lasting consequences. Leaving aside its obvious limits, the 
‘August experience’ had an effect most of all because it was only through a war that 
the inner unity of the nation could be achieved. Given the crisis-laden tensions of 
the pre-war period on the one hand and the challenge that world war represented 
on the other, the notion of national unity offered a new meaning to life and 
promised new security in the nation’s mutual solidarity. The faith in general 
national solidarity which existed at the start of the war was to serve at least until 
1945 as an ever-renewable model of harmonious social order that was born of war. 

The decisive point where society’s euphoria crystallized was based on the 
manifold ideas and interests that were connected with talk of ‘the nation’. The 
nation provided a fascinating backdrop on which to project the hopes for unity and 
the value concepts of almost all social groups, for the Volksgemeinschaft being striven 
towards was, politically, open to interpretation. The myth of the nation united was 
in reality effective only because it articulated the most widely ranging interests and 
at the same time embraced them all. As appeals to the nation provided both an 
attractive interpretation model for a complex and threat-filled surrounding world 
and a promising political strategy for dealing with competing interests, it was easy 
to mesh it in with the ideologies and political practices of the large social groups and 
elites. In all political camps there was great talk of unity and of the renewal of the 
nation, of Volk or fatherland, and people pinned great hopes on these social utopias; 
only seldom did people at the time recognize that they were basically irreconcilable 
and unrealizable. More than that—as before, the semantic construction of the ‘civic 
truce’ allowed the rival political camps to use nationalistic arguments to extend or 
defend their influence in the public sphere. The thrust of the nationalist utopias 
was clearly concentrated in domestic politics, and in two ways: with the German 
nation state one was defending the existing social order, while at the same time 
striving towards the intellectually constructed order of the ‘nation’, one that 
potentially each and every individual could flesh out differently to suit their own 
interests and political standpoint.® 

Those leading the empire were aware that faith in the ‘August experience’ and 
conclusion of the ‘civic truce’ offered the only chance of integrating the warring 
forces in society (the SPD most of all) into the nation state. The imperial govern- 
ment tried to institutionalize the ‘civic truce’, the ‘reduction of the Bismarck state 
to its ideal form’,? and hoped the war would bring political and social peace to 
society. The limited cooperation that existed between conflicting groups seemed to 
have lent the existing nation state and its governing elite the stability it had been so 
sorely lacking. The war opened up for the government the possibility of reconciling 
the Social Democrats in particular, as well as the ‘national’ and religious minorities, 


7 See Raithel, ‘Wunder’; Vethey, The Spirit of 1914; Kruse, Krieg; Geinitz, Kriegsfurcht und 
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with the existing order.!° While the Kaiser’s government tried to steer a course 
between competing ideas of what nation meant, the conservatives took up clear 
positions: the ‘civic truce’ and ‘August experience’ were for the ‘old Right’—the 
conservative party and the landowners—purely an end in themselves, since they 
saw the trumpeted domestic-policy unity and the clearly emotional engagement 
of the population as consolidating the existing power relationships. The conserva- 
tives linked with their traditional ideas on nation the hope that Germany would 
return to what was claimed to be an ideal pre-industrial state. They made a clear 
distinction between the pre-war cultural decadence in general and the despised 
political pluralism with its open conflicts of interest in particular, and the all- 
eclipsing present. The war was accordingly leading the German people back to 
traditional values, to ‘the highest soldierly happiness’, ‘to strict dedication to one’s 
bounden duty’, and to ‘unshakeable loyalty to the ruling house’.!! The conserva- 
tives stylized their German nation as the embodiment of monarchic authority and 
Prussianism. 

These conventional concepts of nation were not shared by the radical Right, 
including the Aldeutscher Verband (Pan-German League). For them, the world war 
was a ‘race war’; in this faith system ‘race’ formed the basic unit of the German 
nation and historical existence. Since this played itself out in the essential conflict 
with other peoples, the ultimate origins of the world war lay in the racial differences 
between peoples, and more precisely in the perfidious lust for revenge of the inferior 
‘alien races’—the Slavs in particular—against the Nordic ‘pure races’.'* Now, the 
occurrence of war seemed to offer the chance to realize, to an extent never possible 
before, dreams of settlement like those already entertained by the Adldeutscher 
Verband. In 1914 the vélkisch Nationalists proclaimed a ‘new national awareness’, 
based on the existential experience of the ‘shared great event in world history’ that 
the war represented.!3 The ideology of the radical Right raised the whole Volk, in 
the sense of the nation people, to being the object of the nation, and gave the 
promise—spurious or otherwise—of political and social equality through partici- 
pation in the fight as part of the Volksgemeinschaft. This form of appealing to the 
Volk was, among the demands posed by the extreme social endurance test, an 
innovative concept, since the ideal of a Volksgemeinschaft bonded together in a 
struggle for existence and determined by race was to exert its seductive powers of 


10 The secretary of state for internal affairs, Clemens von Delbriick, stressed in a memorandum to 
Bethmann Hollweg on 13 Sept. 1914: ‘We would not be able to answer to the German Fatherland if 
we did not make the attempt, as the price for the war, to set in train a reform of social democracy on the 
national and monarchist side’, BA, R 43 2476, fos. 105-8, here fo. 107 (13 Sept. 1914). See also the 
memorandum of 27 Oct. 1914, ibid., fo. 155 (27 Oct. 1914): ‘This is perhaps the last opportunity to 
win it [the labour movement] over not only to the nation but to the state.’ 

| Neue Preufsische Zeitung (morning edn.), 3 Aug. 1914, 1. See also the authoritarian stereotypes in 
Westarp, Konservative Politik, 26-7; Peck, Radicals and Reactionaries, 155-85; Retallack, Notables of the 
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persuasion not only in the conservative camp.'4 In the circumstances of the First 
World War this not only meant permanent confrontation with the outside world, 
but in order to maintain the cohesion of the Volksgemeinschaft it also demanded 
ethnic segregation—whether of national minorities or of Jews—at home.!> In 
stylizing the ethnically defined Volk as the basic unit of human existence, the 
new Right was threatening the foundations of imperial nationalism and jeopardiz- 
ing the stability of the Kaiser’s German empire. In the hope of a massive extension 
of territory, the activists of vdlkisch nationalism agitated more and more openly 
during the war for the small-scale German nation state to be done away with in 
favour of the ethnically-homogeneous united state. It was a matter—as the Pan- 
German League phrased it—of the ‘further development of the nation state into the 
racial unit’, of the ‘political fusion of peoples who are related by kinship and nature, 
in a unitary state’.!6 

On the left of the political spectrum, too, there was now talk of ‘Volk’ and 
‘nation’. In August 1914 the Social Democrats showed a surprising level of 
intensity in their nationalism—previously they had, since the socialist legislation 
under Bismarck, taken a markedly anti-nationalist stance. They did not grasp the 
discordance between national and international, nor were they always aware of their 
‘left-wing’ nationalism. The SPD’s ‘unconscious process of becoming nationalist’!” 
was reflected in their dual loyalty on the one hand to class and the international 
labour movement, and on the other to the nation state; and because of the material 
improvements there had been for the workers many Social Democrats became 
convinced that there had been valuable achievements for them in the Kaiser's 
empire, and feared from the military threat in 1914 the loss of more than their 
chains.'® The recrimination in Wilhelminian society against these ‘fellows without 
a fatherland’ had led, apart from protest, to the urge among Social Democrats to 
refute this, to be rid of this evident taint and be finally accepted as part of the 
German nation.!? Their newspaper Vorwarts insisted that ‘the workers do not stand 
apart from the nation’.2° In the Social Democrat camp there was nonetheless talk of 
a different Germany, and opposition to the demand for exclusiveness that was part 
of the ruling elites’ nationalism. The SPD made a clear distinction between a 
democratic German nation with social reform (one into which ethnic and cultural 
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elements had however already crept) and the Kaiser’s empire as a despised ‘class- 
based state’.2! Political Catholicism, finally, greeted the outbreak of war with an 
ostentatious declaration of belief in the nation state: ‘Deutschland, Deutschland tiber 
alles!’ cheered the Catholic organ Germania, ‘Every German breast swells with 
patriotic fervour’.2* The Catholic elites clothed what was happening in religious 
metaphors, with clear echoes of Pope Urban’s preaching of the First Crusade: ‘We 
shall set out on a crusade... It is the will of God!’?3 The motives behind this were 
similar to those of the Social Democrats, with whom they had for decades shared a 
pariah status in the Kaiser's empire—the desire for recognition by society as a 
whole, and the projection of their own values and ideas onto a nation increasingly 
equated with the Reichsdeutsch nation state. The Catholic ‘acceptance syndrome’ 
was in 1914 characterized by the hope of finally, by showing assiduous, public over- 
adherence to embraced patriotic norms, achieving social integration in the Kaiser’s 
empire. Already in the last years of peace the great majority of Catholics no longer 
saw any conflict between their universal community and the German nation state. 
Catholic intellectuals, though, set against the ideal of a state-centred, homogeneous 
Reich nation their notions of a Greater German nation that was culturally plural 
and Catholic-universal.?4 

Yet the war failed to fulfil the various nationalistic hopes of ruling elites, of old 
and new Right, liberals, Social Democrats, and Catholics. The social consensus— 
the ‘national unity—sought by most of the political protagonists could in total war 
hardly be achieved. They used nationalism to divide their world sharply into good 
and evil; they marked out political groups and targets against which aggression 
must be directed: those who saw nationalism as a medium for communication 
tended towards a greater perception of social threats and conflict. In that the war, 
despite all the nationalist hopes for unity, massively exacerbated the lines of 
domestic conflict of pre-war days, the ‘truce’ was also destroyed with the help of 
images of the external foe. The openness of ‘nation’ to interpretation, and the 
creation of national unity on the basis of conflict-generating exclusion, worked 
from the outset in favour of the polarization in domestic politics that was to come. 

In foreign policy the consequences of German wartime nationalism were even 
more serious. The Kaiserreich had in the end been defeated only in the west. Eastern 
Europe, however, was seen for a short but formative period as being widely open to 
German policy, and was the subject of dreams of a Greater Germany. Through the 
peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk imposed on it, Russia lost Poland, Finland, the Baltic 
states, and, most important of all, the Ukraine, and saw itself reduced to the nucleus 
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it had been before the days of Peter the Great. All those territories fell in more or 
less direct form under the rule of the Kaiser’s empire. The excessive terms of this 
imposed settlement quickly led to a hardening of the Allied position,?> and 
confirmed them in their decision to crush Germany militarily. In the long term 
this kind of ‘peace’ presaged a dark German future for the eastern part of Europe. 
The military successes of the First World War not only made eastern Europe the 
target of visions of territorial expansion; an equally important outcome was that ‘the 
east’ morphed, in the minds of a great many of the German politicians and elites as 
well as those of ordinary soldiers, into a non-European, ‘Asiatic’, and hence 
uncivilized cypher. The stresses and strains of the campaign, together with experi- 
ence of the patent disparity in the level of culcure and civilization, opened up a wide 
field of associations ranging from menace to promise—wide expanses and chaos, 
naturalness and barbarism, racial power and swamping.”° The far older idea of the 
German ‘Drang nach Osten’ (Drive to the East)?” was not only realized through the 
war, but also enshrined as a historical mission continuing into the future. 

The racially based forms that German annexation took in eastern Europe were 
decisive for German visions of Lebensraum and concepts of dissimilarity in and after 
the First World War. The expansionist policy of imperial Germany worked in 
favour of the increasing ethnic element in German ideas of nation. As wide 
stretches of eastern Europe fell, as the bankrupt assets of the Russian empire, into 
German hands, and as a policy of expulsion and settlement was proclaimed not 
only by the government but also by wide sections of the middle-class public, 
political discourse began to see a demand that this ‘land empty of people’ be 
annexed. The Right sought more and more to meet fears of an increase in ‘alien’ 
minorities with a picture of the German Volk as a homogeneous community linked 
by ethnic descent.?8 This allowed the claimed superiority over Poles and eastern 
Europeans to be put on a ‘natural’ and ‘scientific’ basis. Given the military 
challenges, a large section of those in political circles in Germany felt that trust 
could be placed only in born Germans linked to the state by the supposedly 
unalterable fact of descent. Most of all, the German Lebensraum ideology and in 
particular the aggressively promoted concept of an ‘ethnic cleansing’ foreshadowed, 
ideologically and semantically, what twenty years later the Nazi war of aggression in 
eastern Europe was to make a reality. Evidently, a war of aggression as a means of 
establishing a homogeneous Greater Germany at the expense of an ‘inferior’ 
population in eastern Europe had proved effective, and henceforth became a firm 
given not only in the thinking of the radical nationalists. There was however no 
direct connection between the Nazis’ later rule of terror and the Wilhelminian 
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policy of expansion; the main difference between the Kaiser's eastern policy and 
National Socialism lay less in ideology than in the absence of the systematic use of 
force. Although the government, for all its ideological and semantic ferocity in the 
matter of ‘Germanization’, ultimately shrank from using force, the German policy 
on Poland and anti-Polish utterances during the First World War did form an 
important link between the excluding legislation of the Kaiser’s empire and the 
forcibly implemented Lebensraum policy of the Third Reich.?? Hitler’s generation 
had witnessed the vast and violent expansion in the east. For a short while, a Greater 
German empire had already become a fact in the First World War; from then on 
until the Second World War it could serve as a point of reference for implementing 
German visions of world-power status.°° 

The end of the First World War had far-reaching effects on how ‘nation’ was 
understood in Germany. To the end of its days the Weimar Republic bore the 
stigma of defeat. The post-war European order ratified at Versailles formed perhaps 
the most important distorted image in domestic politics, the ght against which 
constituted the lowest common denominator for the warring camps. German Nationals 
and Voélkische, Catholics and Liberals, Social Democrats and Communists—all had little 
in common except the belief that Germany had unfairly been made a mutilated 
sacrificial victim (and not only territorially) of victor’s justice. ‘Versailles’ became a 
highly emotionally-charged key word in German domestic politics. The search for 
the lost empire, and the need to find an explanation for the defeat, led to anti- 
socialist, anti-liberal, and anti-Semitic national feelings to a degree not seen before. 
At the same time the loss of legitimacy of the conquered state helped to boost the 
image of the ‘German Voék’ in political discourse within the Weimar Republic, for 
now only a community based on common descent offered the promise of embody- 
ing continuity.>! 

The experience of war and defeat brought about a twofold transformation in 
nationalist thinking. The war, and the fragile political order of the Weimar 
Republic that was born of it, deepened the boundaries based on nationalism, yet 
at the same time made them more permeable. On the one hand, an extreme 
fixation on ‘the enemy’ and a biologizing of the concepts of nation became a 
feature of political discourse. Depending on political standpoint and military and 
economic situation, the enemy could be chosen almost at will and detected in all 
areas of the domestic and foreign policy scene. Above all, the claim to superiority 
over minorities and the political opponent could be given a quasi-scientific basis, 
even if the attribution of ‘racial inferiority’ might apply not only to Poles and Jews 
but also to socialists and members of the government. The mutual denigration 
(particularly by the old and new Right) of any and every political opponent shows 
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the extent to which the menacing world surrounding those active in politics was of 
their own construction. 

On the other hand, the call for unity in the nation brought about not only a 
heightened exclusion of others and scant tolerance for politically deviant behaviour, 
but also a formal gain in participation for those less privileged. The exclusion of 
alien groups that resulted from nationalist ideologies encouraged, in a dialectic 
inversion, the inclusion of those who declared loyalty to their own nation. The need 
to establish a nation by drawing boundaries that excluded others led to not only the 
strengthening but also the overcoming of existing boundaries. Naming the ‘will of 
the people’ as the decisive factor bestowing legitimacy, and the idea of the 
egalitarianizing effort made by all for the nation in its struggle, gave opposing 
groups in the revolution and transition to the Weimar Republic the chance to assert 
their political demands. Representatives of the labour and women’s movements, 
and finally the National Socialists, argued that the legitimizing of modern societies 
must be based not only on the elites and monarchy, but primarily on ‘the people’. 
After a total war it was mass movements that could make a credible claim to 
represent ‘the nation’. 

The Weimar Republic was, in the full sense of the word, a post-war society. This 
does not refer solely to the immense economic, social, and political problems that 
accompanied the transition from wartime to peacetime production. Defeat, revo- 
lution, Versailles, hyperinflation, world economic crisis, and mass unemployment 
combined to create a climate of despair and hopelessness from which the existing 
political parties and clearly unsuccessful Weimar order hardly offered an escape. 
Equally damaging was that the war’s political conflicts persisted into peacetime. 
A new style of politics resulted: the dominant features of political life were a 
tendency to harden the friend-or-foe divide into an absolute, and the transform- 
ation of political conflicts into a fight against a dangerous enemy.*? 

In short, the Weimar Republic saw the continuation of the world war by other 
means. In Germany in the 1920s the central problems facing society were seen as 
outcomes of the war, and were assessed using the experience of the war and the 
language of the nationalists. Total war with its frightful burdens put its stamp on 
the internal politics of the young democracy, such that all civil confrontations could 
become a ‘national’ matter, an existential threat demanding unconditional loyalty. 
In the Weimar Republic politicians of all colours ordered the changed world 
around them using nationalistic patterns of thought and speech. In this sense, 
Weimar was a truly ‘national’ society. Expressions such as ‘national community’ 
(Volksgemeinschaft), ‘nation state’ (Volksstaat), ‘national economy’ (Volkswirtschaft), 
and ‘national party’ (Volkspartei) established themselves as the common currency of 
discussion transcending the boundaries of the political parties. All parties of the 
Right now significantly claimed the title of Volkspartei. And the conservative 
opponents of the Social Democrats who had ended up in government sneered: 
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‘Now no German, thank God, can be outdone by any other in nationalism.’ But 
in contrast to the period of peace in the Wilhelminian empire, the political conflicts 
ended less and less often within an accepted constitutional framework, but 
instead, as in the First World War, in rival nationalistic claims to legitimacy. Social 
Democrats, Liberals, Conservatives, National Socialists, and even Communists 
each put forward their own specific concept of the nation as the highest legitimizing 
authority. The central semantic basis was nonetheless not the ‘nation’ but, against 
the background of a permanently weakened government order together with the 
enhanced status they held among the broad mass of the public as a result of the war, 
the two categories ‘Volk’ and ‘Volksgemeinschaft’. Irrespective of the social conflicts 
that had reinforced nationalistic interpretations during the war, the ‘Volksge- 
meinschaf? provided—and not only among the educated classes—a more and 
more implementable model for a harmonious social order born of the war. The 
gloomier the political, social, and economic problems of the Weimar Republic 
looked, the brighter shone the ideal of the harmonious Volksgemeinschaft.>4 

The concept of the Volksgemeinschaft, born of the war and defined, depending on 
ideological standpoint, as ethnically homogeneous or egalitarian, occupied the 
centre ground of political debate in the Weimar Republic. The Volksgemeinschaft 
was based on the divide-and-rule principle and thus on an element of conflict, since 
creating a national unit necessitated the exclusion of the enemies of the German 
people. The Right thus continued their campaign, begun in the war, against the 
‘un-German’ elements who had never been part of the Volksgemeinschaft and who 
were to blame for the military and political collapse of November 1918. The 
parliamentary system and the bases of the democratic parliamentary order were, 
as they had been during the war, seen by the conservative camp as an attack by the 
Allies on German society. The result was an incessant, hate-filled polemic against 
the ‘November criminals’, the ‘Bolshevists’, and the Jews, finding its characteristic 
expression in the legend of the ‘stab in the back’, the dagger that anti-national forces 
at home had plunged into the victorious army from behind. The debate on the ‘stab 
in the back’ marked a new nadir in branding political opponents as traitors of the 
nation, and after 1933 provided a welcome model for the ever more powerful 
enemies of democracy. It was however characteristic of the political culture of the 
Weimar Republic that political opponents in the Social Democrat and Catholic 
camp were repeatedly denounced as enemies of the German nation. The represen- 
tatives of the Weimar coalition, too, knew from the start where the chief enemy of 
the German people was to be found—on the Right. The rejection of legitimate 
differences of opinion and the aiming of the semantics of betrayal at political rivals 
by using terms like ‘Volk’ and ‘nation’ poisoned the political atmosphere from the 


33 The Young Conservative Walther Schotte, quoted in Rohe, Das Reichsbanner, 257. See 
Schumann, ‘Einheitssehnsucht’, 83-105. 

34 See Bessel, Germany after the First World War, 254-84; Verhey, Der ‘Geist von 1914; 213-19; 
Peukert, Weimarer Republik, 214-15; Ullrich, ‘Die umkaimpfte Erinnerung’. 
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outset, and resolving conflict by seeking compromise was unlikely to get far. 
Legitimizing one’s own position meant doing the same for one’s opponent.?° 

The extremely destructive potential of Weimar nationalism, the ubiquitous talk 
of betrayal, and the language of armed conflict promoted a high degree of routine 
political violence. A readiness, born of the experiences of the war, to resort to 
physical force against political rivals, to lynchings, and to the open acceptance of 
crime, marked the definitive break with the nationalism of Wilhelminian era; in the 
1920s the new Right, and in particular the fascist alliances, put into brutal physical 
form what the nationalist groupings of notabilities had in the Kaiser's empire taken 
no further than words.?° The National Socialists, especially, profited from the 
rapidly increasing destabilization of the Weimar Republic. More than any others 
they mastered the political use of nationalist-motivated violence, and the new style 
of politics that made everything in life, whether public or private, a ‘national’ 
matter. 

Even though ideologically National Socialism brought little that was original, 
its political pulling power lay in the more successful—because less open to 
compromise—adapting of established nationalist wisdom.?” The National Socialist 
movement was able to counter fears of the disintegration of society with far more 
radical methods than the parties of the parliamentary ‘system’. It owed its rise, and 
massive acclamation up to 1938, not least to withering criticism of the republican 
system coupled with an unceasing polemic against the ‘serfdom of Versailles’ and 
the capitalist exploitation of the ‘Volksgenossen’. Whether it was the empire and 
army, economic well-being and the social fabric, or a cherished lifestyle and scale of 
values that were falling apart, the National Socialists offered the answer to them all. 
They heralded a national awakening, and at the same time had a ready explanation 
for what had gone wrong in the years after 1914. The First World War showed the 
way to a renewed national order. The future lay in a renewal of the Volksge- 
meinschaft that, unlike the political truce of the years from 1914 to 1918, was to 
endure and to prevail in a future war. 

The National Socialists were certainly helped in achieving their aims by the fact 
that they were able to link into a broad nationalist consensus among the German 
population. The new rulers were at their most convincing where they no longer had 
any need to convince. Already in March 1933 Kurt Tucholsky was writing to 
Walter Hasenclever, concerning the National Socialist policy of national consensus, 
‘This is how people basically want it. The last thing done by the Reichsbanner was a 
publicity parade for military athletics, the SPD has only today given an assurance 
that it is patriotic and is ready for fight for the Ruhr, almost everyone recognizes the 


35 See Sontheimer, Antidemokratisches Denken, 93-186; Faulenbach, Ideologie, 251-8; Miinkler 
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categories set out by Adolf [séc] and are arguing only about what order they should 
be in... but you can’t preach to a people the opposite of what the majority of them 
want ...many are only against Hitler’s methods, not against the nub of what he’s 
teaching. ’38 The secret reports of the SPD in exile in 1936, too, permit no illusions: 
‘Our people are today averse to any a-national attitude—while they may be for 
international understanding, they feel themselves first and foremost German. You 
can’t get that out of their systems.’3? 

In the long term, reliance on a basic national consensus and the ritualized appeal 
to Volk and fatherland were not enough on their own. To cement the bond 
between people and ‘their’ nation there had, in National Socialist Germany as 
elsewhere, to be constant successes in both material and ideal-achieving terms. The 
most important cause of National Socialism’s rapid winning of loyalty in Germany 
after 1933 was the successful overcoming of mass unemployment and its traumatic 
effects. After only two years the regime had been able to cut the number of those 
without a job by half, and by 1937 there was already a shortage of skilled workers.*° 
The outlawed SPD noted with irritation how highly the broad mass of the public 
valued the satisfaction of their material needs. “It seems to us that the apathy that 
has overtaken wide sections of the population has become the second pillar holding 
up the system... It is not only terror that is causing this political disinterestedness 
[sic], but also the fact that fascism gave several million of the unemployed a job of 
some sort—whether it be labour service, military service or regular employment— 
at never mind what wage.’4! 

The importance of the patent but peaceful successes in foreign affairs between 
1935 and 1938, too, must not be underestimated. The agreement reached on the 
status of the Saar, the military occupation of the Rhineland, and the Anschluff 
bringing Austria into the Reich—a triumph outshining all others—was seen by 
many of those at the time not only as successes for the National Socialists but above 
all as the making of national amends to a German nation that for years had been 
humiliated; revision of the Versailles treaty had been the declared ‘national’ aim of 
all political camps in the Weimar Republic. Sopade correspondents reporting 
protests by women workers in Gera against the Versailles treaty made it obvious 
why National Socialism was most successful in places where it could take up 
established sources of public bitterness and promise credibly to put these ideas 
into effect. ‘It has on the whole to be said that resentment of the Versailles treaty is 
deep-rooted in the whole Germany people, and now works to the advantage of Nazi 
propaganda. Most women naturally do not know what troubles could really be 
blamed on the Versailles treaty. But they do know that there were already protests 
against it back in the days of the Weimar Republic, Many still remembered that the 
Communists and the Nazis had been united in denouncing Versailles.’42 


38 Tucholsky, Politische Briefe, 12-13. 
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40 See Volkmann in Germany and the Second World War, i. 157-372. 

41 Deutschland-Berichte, vol. for 1938, 26-7. 
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The campaign against the ‘serfdom of Versailles’ was only one of the powerful 
nationalist images of the enemy whose effectiveness stretched far beyond the 
immediate circle of the Nazis’ supporters. In the Germany of the interwar years 
the widespread abhorrence of Marxism in general, and the fear of the ‘worldwide 
menace’ of Marxism felc everywhere after the revolution in Russia in 1917 in 
particular, must have been even stronger. The shared nationalist anathemas were 
stronger than the divided visions. The Social Democrats’ reports from exile com- 
mented: ‘For years the fear of Bolshevism provided a sort of negative mass-appeal 
basis for the regime.’43 The Nazi state’s mission, spelt out on every possible 
occasion, of saving the world from Bolshevism and starting in Germany, won a 
consensus even among the Social Democrats. The educated middle classes and 
businessmen, blue- and white-collar workers, the farmers, and last but not least the 
churches with their firm resolve to fight ‘godless Bolshevism’—as a community 
sharing the same national values—all felt as one on this goal.*4 

This picture of a twofold transformation of nationalist ideas offers a more 
credible explanation of the widespread appeal of Nazi ideology, and its partial 
penetration of even the socialist and Catholic camps, than the idea that the 
Germans’ endorsement of it was the product of coercion and propaganda. The 
National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft promised at one and the same time an increase 
in identity and in difference. Essential for the well-being of the theoretically 
egalitarian and socially protected Volksgenossen was the rigid exclusion of outsiders 
and enemies, who by definition were not part of the new society. Radical nation- 
alism targeted Social Democrats, Communists, Liberals and intellectuals, homo- 
sexuals and the ‘hereditarily tainted’, most of all the Jews and ‘non-Aryan’ 
minorities—and finally all the peoples who were Germany’s neighbours. Basically, 
the Volksgemeinschaft’s enemies were everywhere, and the Nazis were able at any 
time to redefine who they were. 

In domestic politics this mindset of there being ‘enemies among us’ was con- 
stantly nurtured, while in foreign affairs the seed was planted for the future 
offensive war of extermination. War, established as a permanent component of 
German politics as an inheritance from the First World War, from then on became 
the natural means of achieving political aims both at home and abroad.4° 


43 Deutschland-Berichte, vol. for 1940, 104. 
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III. German Society’s Concepts of Nation 
in the Second World War 


1. MANIPULATION AND THE ASSIGNATION OF 
MEANING: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROPAGANDA 
AND NATIONALISM 


Like concepts of nationhood, the National Socialists’ propaganda programme was 
also a legacy of the First World War, which has justifiably been called ‘the first 
media war’.' Never before had daily newspapers made war an all-overshadowing 
media event, and never before had the press itself served to the same extent as a 
weapon of war. Since Hitler’s world view had been largely moulded by the defeat, 
he was in constant fear of a collapse in morale like that of 1918, part of the blame 
for which he put on skilful British propaganda. A whole chapter of Mein Kampf is 
devoted to what he saw as the exemplary and effective war propaganda of the Allies. 
Indeed one of the most enduring legends about the First World War—kept alive by 
the defeated German military and the anti-democratic Right—was that its outcome 
had. been decided by the mass media’s control of information. 

This mistaken belief of the Nazi elite in the omnipotence of skilful propaganda 
and manipulation through the media has indeed been uncritically perpetuated, in 
particular by some of the earlier research.> With the collapse of pluralistic Weimar 
civil society the German public seemed, according to this view, to have lost all 
ability for critical and independent thought, and to have fallen under total state 
control. This notion basically assumes the existence at the time of a monodimen- 
sional communication model wielding a direct and constantly controllable influ- 
ence by those sending out the mass-media messages on those receiving them. At the 
same time the ‘success’ (if so it be judged) of Nazi propaganda is equated with 
manipulation by the state and the creation of a ‘false consciousness’. In the classical 
critique of ideology, the hideous face of dictatorship, as ‘reality’ and ‘truth’, is 
contrasted with the ‘lie’ and the ‘glowing picture’ presented by propaganda.‘ In 
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fact, the belief that under National Socialism the Germans were, so to speak, 
subjected to total communicative and ideological brainwashing is more what was 
demanded by the regime than historical fact.> The main aim of Nazi propaganda 
was less to present an enticing picture and less to create illusions for the willing or 
unwilling Volksgenossen, than to safeguard the existing power structure. As Goeb- 
bels conceded to Hitler just before the attack on the Soviet Union, waging a war 
was a matter not of words but of obedience.® Even under Nazi rule, which rigidly 
restricted institutional and personal freedoms, no group in society had a monopoly 
on forming opinion on political matters. The Nazi elite did admittedly have far less 
difficulty than opposition groups, for instance, in presenting its policies as being ‘in 
the national interest’, because it had a greater influence on the style of debate and 
far greater access to public discussion. Yet at the same time the elite’s potential for 
manipulation was closely limited, since ‘meaning’ cannot be created through 
administration. Study of the assessments in SD reports and Gestapo archives 
shows that there was still a partial though unmistakable pluralism of opinion 
among the German population. People learned to read between the lines, they 
looked at several newspapers at the same time, believed rumours and hearsay, or 
even as far as they could fell back on foreign newspapers and radio broadcasts.” 
Little though the Nazi state at war shrank from using compulsion to achieve the 
necessary mobilization, and force, propaganda, and censorship to overcome resist- 
ance, it was obvious that these means were bound to fail if large sectors of the public 
resisted the state’s hold on them. The widespread view that systematic government 
propaganda kept the population ready and willing for war, or even created a unified 
‘national’ feeling among them, ignores reality. Identification with the nation could 
not be produced on command, and as a rule propaganda was convincing only to 
those already converted; so nationalism was rather the precondition for propaganda 
being successful, not the other way round. The relationship between nationalism 
and propaganda can accordingly be summarized thus: propaganda embraces a 
number of strategies for steering political opinion and perception, and success in 
this depends on its linking up with an established ‘national’ identification of values. 
It acts to catalyse public knowledge, rather than to generate it.§ 
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OF decisive importance for National Socialist rule was its legitimation and 
acclamation by the German public in a plebiscite. Public opinion is the societal 
locus for political argument and for forging a system of rule.® It is thus also where 
the ‘nation’ is developed and then either thrives or fails. Public opinion cannot be 
seen as a directly-controllable, self-contained phenomenon: rather, it is a place for 
competing discourse and articulation of interests, for settling conflict and legitim- 
izing rule. Here the most interesting and important aspect of public opinion is its 
potential for making political communication possible.!° A legitimizing public 
opinion heightens the attention paid to certain phenomena, while thereby remov- 
ing other themes from the opinion-forming process. During the Second World 
War public communication concentrated on a relatively small number of problems. 
The same phenomena in wartime society now became themes for everyone, but 
were interpreted in quite different ways. If the ‘nation’ actually comes about only 
via public communication, and if the content conveyed by the national language is 
ambiguous, then that also limits the opportunities for controlling the effects of 
nationalism. Consequently the exercise of political rule could not rely on manipu- 
lation and ideological constriction by the ruling elite, but had to be constantly 
redefined and negotiated in public debate. Success in such debate resulted not from 
social consensus but from creative ideas, power techniques, and social learning 
processes that influenced how those involved thought and acted, their ideas and 
behaviour.'! It was this development in modern politics from the nineteenth 
century onwards that made possible, and forced through, the National Socialists’ 
legitimation of their interests in the public arena. 

Irrespective of the limitations just discussed, the ‘craftsmanship’ behind Nazi 
propaganda is undeniable. Its success was the result of using the most modern and 
effective techniques of mass communication available at the time. A large part of its 
fascination lay in the aestheticizing of the political, its appeal to the senses, and the 
experience of a society being put on show. The grey daily routine of the Volksgen- 
ossen could be transformed into an important political event. In the daily news- 
papers one found appellative-affirmative language spattered with superlatives, and 
the new media of radio and cinema spread information and entertainment at the 
same time—together with emotional signals to the individual to feel that he was a 
member of the community. The effective publicity of political staged events and 
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public rituals served the same function. The numerous local festivities, the Party’s 
days of nationwide celebration, and finally the Olympic Games provided grandiose 
stages on which to display a political cult. Every technical and mediatic stylistic 
device of the time was employed with virtuoso skill. The monumental proportions 
of the festivities not only reflected the regime’s hierarchical power structure, but at 
the same time conveyed the individual’s sense of sharing in the security of the 
community. !2 

To conclude from this, by inverse logic, that Nazi propaganda was widely 
successful would be both natural and dangerous. The effectiveness of such an 
exemplary propaganda apparatus may seem obvious, but it is hard to gauge and 
never unambiguously a causal factor.!3 Propaganda succeeded most where it could 
build on established nationalist beliefs; there, propaganda and nationalism were in 
dynamic symbiosis. The spreading of racist, xenophobic, or authoritarian stereo- 
types, for instance during the attack on Poland or the Soviet Union, could achieve 
its effect only among those soldiers already predisposed to them. The Deutschland- 
Berichte reported for November 1939 ‘Poland has now been dealt with. The reports 
from German troops exceed many times what the German press and radio have said 
about what is happening in Poland. So there is now general understanding for the 
stern action of the German agencies in Poland.’ And 1st Lt. Albert K., writing of his 
impressions from the Soviet Union, said, ‘The Russians give an impression of being 
totally combat-weary and half-starved, with old men and 16—17-year-old boys 
among the prisoners; a lot of Mongolians and other brutalized [sic] faces, exactly 
like those in pictures from the PK [army propaganda company].’'4 Most of all it 
can be said for Nazi propaganda that nothing was easier to sell than a manifest 
military victory. The SD reports emphasize with satisfaction the impending tri- 
umph over France in 1940: ‘Summarizing all the reports, it can be seen that the 
present general management of propaganda by means of the press, radio, and film 
has the people behind it, summed up for instance in the East Prussia area by: “The 
current supply of news is above all totally believed” .’'> 

Conversely, the disastrous military defeats coming in rapid succession from 1942 
onwards robbed the regime of an important basis of its right to rule. The endless 
drenching with propaganda met with a more and more inured public, which 
reluctantly became aware of the growing discrepancy between soothing propaganda 
slogans and demonstrable facts. “The reports to hand’, the SD reports were already 
saying in January 1942, ‘all agree that the present reporting of the situation in the 
east or in North Africa has become the object of severe criticism ... doubts among 
the public about the accuracy of German reporting are getting loud—“The people 
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are no longer being told the truth”.’ After the catastrophe of Stalingrad the limits to 
the state’s strategies for influencing the public also became clear to those in charge: 
‘Large sections of the public are reacting strongly when the heroic battle of 
Stalingrad “is overused as the lead-in to a call to work”. People do not want 
“propaganda to be made” out of the disaster at Stalingrad.’ The limits on govern- 
ment attempts at indoctrination, and the population’s daily attempts to shut off 
mentally from pictures of the world that contradicted their own observations and 
values, were in the second half of the war increasingly obvious even in the SD’s 
upbeat reports. !6 

Similar conditions attended the measures for indoctrinating the troops at the 
front: the Wehrmacht leaders strove—ever more energetically as the end drew 
near—to influence officers and men through Party-line propaganda in the form of 
lectures or front-line newspapers and journals (Mitteilungen fiir die Truppe).'’ 
‘Ideological guidance’—the idea that the outcome of battles could be decided, 
and the troops manipulated ideologically like marionettes, by the use of words— 
failed not only because of a growing loss of reality or an unfulfillable demand to 
control, but also because of the sceptical attitude of the men doing the fighting who 
wanted nothing to do with ideological phrases. This should not be taken as showing 
any basic opposition to the Nazi elite on the part of the ‘little man’. Thoroughly 
loyal soldiers stressed how increasingly unnecessary, exaggerated, and unworldly 
they found the official political agitation. “You can talk sensibly with your wife. 
There, there’s no need to keep dropping propaganda into the conversation... I 
think our propaganda’s not entirely blameless for the rotten mood. This couldn’t be 
shouted loud enough at the start of every day.’!® In a letter intercepted by the 
censors a soldier Dr K. wrote: ‘At present we’re getting, during training, lectures on 
the Jews and Bolshevism. You just can’t imagine how bored we are listening to 
them. Recently, on the Jews, our chief—because he could see himself what a dozy 
lot he had in front of him—wanted to get a sort of debate going. Three men started 
to talk, including me. You should just have heard what I got whispered at me. You 
often find yourself thinking you’re among a group of partisans.!? By 1944 the 
collapse in the credibility of the regime’s manipulation strategies was well advanced. 
Propaganda having wide effectiveness depended on factors over which the propa- 
ganda ministry and Nazi elite had insufficient influence. In other words, the success 
of propaganda was determined not only by how the war was going but also 
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by its ability to call believably on national world views held by the majority; it 
served as ‘an indicator of everything which people wanted to be sure was true’.?° 


2. ONE’S OWN AND THE OTHERS: THE NATIONALISM OF 
THE VOLKSGENOSSEN ON THE HOME FRONT AND 
FIGHTING FRONT 


(a) ‘Volksgemeinschaft’: The Collective Vision of the Consensus 


One of the most widespread categories of political language under National 
Socialism was talk of the ‘Volksgemeinschaf?. The call on the community of all 
national comrades was for instance defined by Meyers Konversationslexikon in 1937 
as ‘the central concept of all National Socialist thinking’.?' On every occasion that 
presented itself, Adolf Hitler and the Party’s greater and lesser paladins invoked the 
Volksgemeinschaft as the ideal of a secure society, political justice, and the national 
renewal of German society. In the interwar years egalitarianism, i.e. determination 
of the political collective and the individual rights of citizens and peoples, consti- 
tuted, not only under the German dictatorship but basically in the liberal west- 
European democracies as well, a political issue given greater attention through the 
effects of the First World War.?? The renewal of the nation in social harmony 
planned for Germany sought to meet this challenge through a return to the political 
utopias of the First World War: talk of Volksgemeinschaft could awaken memories 
of the ‘social truce’ and the ‘community of the trenches’, and thus offer the 
believable prospect of successfully reconciling the traditional lines of the political 
Right and Left in the here-and-now. The Volksgemeinschaft promised to restore 
lost national greatness; and at the same time it allowed the ‘little man’ to see the 
National Socialist state, because it was a socially just one, as ‘his’ state. It 
constituted a national offer of consensus on reduction of the conflicts and 
divisions of the war and post-war years to their lowest common denominator. 
Ever since its formation, the National Socialist movement had fed on nationalist 
fears, visions, and hopes, and had ended by making these thoroughly credible. 
Political speech and action in terms of the Volksgemeinschaft provided national- 
istic categories that enabled every citizen to divide the world around him into the 
sensible and the senseless, but most of all into those who belonged and those who 
did not.?3 

The ideological vanishing-point of the Volksgemeinschaft ideology was a vision of 
social order. Against a background of painful personal and collective loss of 
orientation and deprivation experienced since 1918, National Socialism promised 
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to do one thing above all: to bring about ‘order’. For those living at the time the 
basic idea of ‘order’ was a central item, whose symbolic significance too would be 
hard to overrate, both in the middle-class canon of values and in the organized 
labour movement.?4 The reputed National Socialist economic miracle, the emo- 
tional appeal of having a sense of direction, and even the political persecutions and 
terror tactics, all seemed to lead to a noble goal—bringing about order in Germany. 
Hitler and his followers strove to make the regime’s claim to be the guarantor of 
political and social order visible to the public everywhere. Mass actions such as the 
state’s repressive measures against those held to threaten the normal life of society 
served this aim above all. Seen in this light, the arrest of ‘un-German’ Communists, 
‘non-Aryan’ Jews, or homosexual SA leaders could appear as the restoration of 
‘proper morals. Revealing of the intensity of the longing for order, safety, and 
security was the emotional readiness among the German population for the leaders 
of the state to ‘take a hard line’, indeed to carry out the essential reorganization of 
Germany by ruthless force, if need be.2> However little the National Socialist vision 
of the Volksgemeinschaft had anything really new about it, what was new was the 
regime’s determination and ability to put this concept into force—even by the use 
of violence. The nationalists’ drive for action was no longer limited to describing 
the world but sought, through the principle of exclusion, to change it. 

To achieve the German Volksgemeinschaft an un-German enemy was needed; for 
the utopia of the Volksgemeinschaft was based on drawing two mutually-defining 
boundaries: the warring classes and milieux were to be brought together in a 
harmonious social community, as a result of which those who did not belong— 
however defined—had to be excluded from the body of the Volk, and ultimately 
physically eliminated. The uncompromising nationalist friend/foe dichotomy 
coined, for those declared to be unwilling or unable to be included in the 
Volksgemeinschaft, the characteristic neologism of “Gemeinschafisfremden’—alien 
to the community. That term was used to describe people whose ‘objective’ 
negative qualities (e.g. as ‘Jews’ or ‘criminals’) or ‘subjective’ behaviour (such as 
political opponents) made them outsiders.2 How arbitrarily the nationalistic 
boundaries were drawn, and how almost anyone could be made ‘alien to the 
community’ or an ‘enemy of the Volk’, will be demonstrated at the end of this 
chapter. 

The ability of the Volksgemeinschaft ideology to gain majority support rested on 
the fact that its content was extremely vague and needed to offer to each large social 
group elements from the traditional array of German utopias from the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. It could credibly incorporate renewal of the nation, 
since every German could understand differently what that meant. This positive 
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openness to interpretation of the ‘Volksgemeinschaf? held a fascination and smoothed 
its path to acceptance. Conflicting goals chat might for instance affect the reorgan- 
ization of socio-economic conditions or the capitalist economy were not 
made explicit in the concept.*” The Volksgemeinschaft represented a semantic and 
ideological shift of direction aimed at making the maximum possible use of the 
national potential for consensus within German society. The national reorientation 
cannot be simply dismissed as political window-dressing or as covering up the 
oppressive ‘real’ conditions in the Nazi state. Nor is the assumption of political 
deception or even manipulation of the German people sufficient to characterize the 
idea of ‘Volksgemeinschaf?’. It was rather that the fascinating notion of everyone in 
the German nation—rulers and ruled—having an equal right to take part in 
shaping their political universe—a right made possible by the First World War 
and applicable to the Second—exerted a new and dynamic appeal. The Volksge- 
meinschaft promised all Volksgenossen who loyally performed their function in 
society an attainable share in social prestige. This meant material security and 
political recognition. The Nazi regime thus did not rely, for mobilizing and 
demonstrating the public’s approval of its domestic policy, solely on the popular 
votes it held on to with each further foreign-policy success.28 Even more important 
than the declarations of loyalty in plebiscites was the daily nationalist plebiscite of 
members of the German nation, whose participation in the Volksgemeinschaft 
project clearly promised to realize widely held expectations. Approval of the Nazi 
regime by ‘ordinary’ Germans was not passive but was very actively proclaimed, and 
grew in fresh, ever more flexible forms.?? 

Even in the Third Reich public opinion did not form a monolithic block, but 
varied often substantially depending on social class, sex, religion, or region;>° so it is 
very hard indeed to gauge even halfway accurately the value attributed to the 
Volksgemeinschaft among the German public. The two central questions, that of 
the daily spread of this category and that of its interpretative relevance for individ- 
uals, can be answered only approximately, given the lack of representative opinion 
polls and the fact that the reports from the SPD in exile and the SS Sicherheits- 
dienst are slanted by their respective standpoints,. Assessing the Germans’ nation- 
alist faith from the reach of the Volksgemeinschaft concept is made additionally 
difficult by the fact that those who insisted on its validity doubted it at the same 
time. 

On the one hand sections of the labour movement welcomed the regime’s 
announcement that it would spread both privileges and the burdens evenly across 
all classes. The comprehensive government regulation of all classes and political 
camps served to a certain extent the socialist ideal of society, and ought at the same 
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time to have promoted ‘psychological levelling’.3! “The workers’, an observer for 
the SPD in exile noted from Berlin in March 1940, ‘fully welcome the fact that 
“better-off ” people are in practice ceasing to be so. Now, in war time, they are not 
only getting the same rations as everyone else, but where production in the national 
economy is concerned they too are just a number, like the proletariat themselves. In 
this way people in Germany are today satisfying their “anti-capitalist yearnings”. 
The Nazis have managed to display a concept of “socialism” that in practice has the 
same meaning as the phrase “nothing for everyone”.’32 

On the other hand a great many old social tensions and inequalities persisted, 
exacerbated by the regime’s social and economic policy and the material hardships 
of war. The real worth of the Volksgemeinschaft was thus often questioned, and not 
only by social democratic commentators: ‘National Socialism may say it has 
replaced classes with the Volksgemeinschaft, but in reality there were never such 
sharp social divides in the republic as there are today, and it seemed to me that those 
elements among the workers who always remained in opposition were determined 
to promote this isolation and lack of transparency.’99 

Yet the fact that the Volksgemeinschaft was imperfect made hardly any difference 
to its wide effectiveness, since it had long been common currency in daily discus- 
sion and, in the minds of those at the time, belief in it did not necessarily conflict 
with its real limits. What did however prove decisive was the new war. The internal 
cohesion and subjective feeling of togetherness found in every large group are 
boosted by a military threat from without. It was only through the experience 
and hardships of the Second World War that the German population could feel 
itself as a community that was daily fighting and suffering together. Even many 
Volksgenossen critical of the regime saw the need for holding the national commu- 
nity together through strict security measures, in order to avoid the threat of chaos 
like that of 1918. “Even those who oppose National Socialism will not lay them- 
selves open to the charge of betraying their country.’>4 And one reporter to the SPD 
noted from a confidential conversation with a business friend in uniform that the 
latter ‘was wholly consumed by the fear of chaos and his sense of duty, and his 
openly-expressed belief in German victory was entirely dominated by the thought 
of having, after a collapse without parallel, to lose his way of living and to give up 
his position in society. In this he finds himself in the same tragic position as 
millions of Germans. They stay with National Socialism and are now going to 
war with it... because they are afraid of sinking into the great void behind it and 
with it.’35 The obsession of many Germans with an ordered society was linked with 
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their fears of losing their social and material status. The result was often a not too 
‘reluctant loyalty’ from the Germans during the Second World War, from which 
those in power profited.*¢ Loyalty could mean not only fending off defeat, but also 
approval of the war. On this the Deutschland-Berichte for Berlin remarked early in 
1940: ‘Looking at all these things objectively, one finds, against all expectations, 
that the perspectives offered by Nazism are popular with the people. This is true of 
the war as well. . . It is a mistake to think the war is unpopular in the Reich and to 
judge the will to win as being low.’>” 

Most of all, however, the military triumphs of the war of aggression in 1939-40 
(which many had thought impossible), and their significance for a collective feeling 
of community and a chauvinistic sense of superiority, would be hard to overesti- 
mate. In October 1939 a report from south-west Germany stated that ‘the war 
against the Poles, taken as a whole, is entirely popular among the German 
people’.38 The rapid—and from the German viewpoint relatively bloodless— 
victory over Poland moved many to ‘national elation’.>? The majority of Germans 
of all classes and parties felt the symbolic satisfaction from the campaign in France 
as a national triumph compensating for the ‘shame’ of 1918. “The news of German 
troops marching into the French capital, surrendered without a fight,’ the SD’s 
secret situation report said, ‘moved the population in every corner of the Reich 
to enthusiasm at a level never seen before. On many squares and streets it gave 
rise to loud expressions of joy and scenes of heartfelt enthusiasm ...the storm- 
ing of Verdun in such an unbelievably short.time seemed a miracle, everyone 
remembering that in the Great War this fortress was fought over for months and 
cost 300,000 soldiers’ lives. The almost unsurpassable successes of the German 
troops increasingly create the danger of the real effort and superhuman endeav- 
ours involved being underestimated and the greatest victories being taken for 
granted, since people have for months been used to nothing else.’4° If the 
Meldungen aus dem Reich are to be believed, even the regime’s Communist 
and Social Democrat opponents were not unimpressed by the victory over 
France.4! The Nazi regime was probably never able to command greater and 
more unreserved loyalty than it did in June 1940. The national Volksge- 
meinschaft had shown itself to be capable of military success, and won its 
perhaps greatest gain in legitimacy. 

The awareness of belonging to a fighting Volksgemeinschaft is evident from the 
letters of ordinary soldiers. Army mail clerk Paul S. wrote: ‘A soldier’s life is not 
easy; only thinking of you, of the Fiihrer, and of our beautiful, wonderful Greater 
Germany makes it bearable. The worst thing is having to surrender one’s own 
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ego. 42 For many, it was only the experience of battle that bonded the fighting front 
with the home front, and this could indeed be seen as the royal road to strength- 
ening the German people. Cpl. Hanns W. pontificated on the value of battle for 
welding the fighting front and the home front together: ‘Everyone knows. . . that 
for man, woman, and child privations, fighting, and putting one’s life on the line 
are when it comes down to it essential for being or becoming a man. Only looking 
facts in the face can make and keep us Germans strong and help bring the inevitable 
victory. If every single German would see all that’s there to see, then it’s dead 
certain that everyone—man or woman—would again become and stay 100 per 
cent German.’#3 The devotion to Volk and Germanness was a source of motivation 
that must not be underestimated and never completely failed right up to the end of 
the war. 

Yet the war created at the same time favourable conditions for both nationalist 
consensus and dissent, so the limitations on the strategies for claiming nationalist 
legitimacy that were unquestionably widely deployed must not be ignored. The 
greatest test of the soldier’s nationalism came in the innumerable difficulties he 
encountered in his everyday life. Even though many soldiers time and again found, 
with the help of nationalist interpretation, ‘a point’ to what was going on, there was 
never any lack of complaints about their own situation, or even of downright 
criticism of their immediate superiors and the German leadership. 

Yet examination of the material shows that only few of them looked on the 
‘Volksgemeinschaft at war’ as a social facade put on for effect, even though with the 
erosion of the Wehrmacht the number of complaints about being unjustly treated 
by the big and little paladins in uniform swelled. “Today we had inspection by a 
general... The humble squaddie gets the trouble and toil, and after a good parade 
the gentlemen enjoy their evening in the casinos with the alcohol overflowing, and 
behind the front an orgy of eating and drinking just like it was in the last war, for 
some it’s there, for the masses there’s a 10th of a litre of rum from time to time 
while others swig it down by the bottle. Class differences have vanished in the 
Third Reich! It looks like it!’44 

Letters like this remained the exception. Sincere conviction, self-censorship by 
the authors, and not least the lurking menace of the government censor limited 
what could be written and said. So as a rule there was not even indirect criticism of 
National Socialism nor, most of all, of Hider in person. Only a few of the troops 
related their ever more unfavourable circumstances to the Nazi regime’s policies. 

Hope in the promises of the ‘national community’ died only with the end of the 
Nazi state. As late as August 1944, for example, Sgt. Bruno S. was writing: “You 
write that those back home will soon cease to believe in victory by our side... I 
think I can indeed tell you that we've brought the Bolshevik steamroller to a halt, 
and I even believe .. . victory will come this year. I don’t know if you'll say I’m a 
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fanatic, or off my head. I’d answer that I’ve never in my life joined a party, nor will 
I. I speak only as a convinced German, in my case a German soldier. I’m not a 
plutocrat or a capitalist, ] was a carpenter from the lower working class, but I’m a 
German and remain so to my dying breath.’45 The faith in victory, resulting most 
of all from having the ‘right’ world view and from a shared will among the German 
people, that is shown in letters like these expressed a sense of political and 
cultural superiority over the supposedly backward enemies in the east. The fight 
by the ideologically and militarily superior German Volk could sometimes take on 
quite missionary features. “We have a victorious summer behind us,’ Cpl. Karl K. 
considered in October 1943, ‘that has brought us a good way forward and nearer to 
the victory that will soon come, that is bound to come, because we want it to and a 
whole people wants it to. Truth and justice have always prevailed in the world, and 
they’re with us... Our people, our beloved homeland, have become great thanks to 
our dear Fiihrer Adolf Hitler, through how he sees the world. Because our people 
again have faith in themselves, in their mission, this fght can end only in victory. 
People at home are the guarantee for that, as we here abroad are, fighting and 
struggling towards the great longed-for victory. 4° This invoked, alongside the 
world view that was integral to the Volksgemeinschaft, the second important point 
around which German concepts of nation crystallized in the Second World War— 
the cult of the Fithrer Adolf Hitler. 


(b) The Fithrer Cult: Was National Socialism a ‘Political Religion’? 


Adolf Hitler’s dominant position in the power structure of the Nazi state seems, 
from the perspective of contemporaries and of history, practically unassailable. 
Neither within the apparatus of government and state institutions nor within the 
NSDAP or Wehrmacht was there after 1934 even one decision-making body 
advising Hitler, let alone independent of him. Few dictators can have succeeded 
in putting their person in such a position of institutional power over society as was 
the case in the ‘Fiihrer state’.4” Hitler's polycratic and arbitrary style of rule, which 
outwardly gave the appearance of conscientious non-partisan government, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the ever firmer establishment of the aura of the omnipo- 
tent Fiihrer within the German public at the expense of the less and less popular 
Party, 48 

Nationalism and the Fiihrer cult were in a symbiotic relationship. The fact that 
Hitler was, right to the end, only exceptionally blamed for the failures of Nazi rule 
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reveals much about the long-lasting traditions of authoritarian nationalism in 
Germany. Long before the handover of power in 1933 there was a widespread 
belief that only having a ‘strong’ personality in power, able impartially to set himself 
above all petty conflicts of interest, would guarantee Germany’s position in power 
politics and the well-being of her citizens. The commanding positions of Bismarck 
in the early Kaiserreich and Hindenburg in the First World War nurtured in a 
modern society unattainable utopias regarding the exercise of power, and made the 
crisis-torn, ‘leaderless’ Weimar Republic seem all the more inadequate. The call for 
a divinely gifted personality, who would lead a suffering Germany out of pluralistic 
weakness and rule by parties and bureaucrats, was not confined to the conservative 
camp.‘? 

Hitler’s popularity thus depended less on his personality than on the expect- 
ations of his countless admirers. As the author of the Deutschland-Berichte on 
Hitler’s 50th birthday celebrations in April 1939 also recognized, his rise to 
power was ultimately a product of nationalist dreams of salvation: ‘It can be said 
that over all the fourteen years up to Hitler’s taking power, the fantasies of part of 
the German people constantly worked towards the creation of a “saviour” who 
would one day appear and put an end to all the suffering.’°° Everything thus seems 
to argue for understanding Hitler’s wide appeal as ‘charismatic rule’. Historians 
have on good grounds followed Max Weber’s ideal-type line of argument,*! 
according to which Hitler's rule is seen as an extraordinary probation made possible 
by the crisis in the Weimar Republic and that of the outbreak of the Great War. 
The charismatic personality’s supporters could attribute to him exceptional, super- 
human abilities that enabled only him to overcome the crisis. What mattered was 
the attribution of those abilities: the fact that his followers’ subjective assessment on 
its own makes a man charismatic. 

This is not in any way to dispute the integrative power of the Hitler myth used 
purposefully to bring about a national consensus. All areas of public life in the Nazi 
state, from the ‘Hitler salute’ to buying a postage stamp, from a visit to the cinema 
to a sporting event, were marked by a Fiihrer cult deliberately stylized for propa- 
ganda purposes.°** The question arises, moreover, whether the manipulative strat- 
egies of Joseph Goebbels were able to assert and demonstrate the unity of the 
German nation only because in the most diverse social classes and milieux there was 
already belief in the power of Adolf Hitler. Ever since the Kaiserreich a growing 
section of German society had been searching for a messiah who would bring 
salvation and sense of purpose, and this first made Hitler’s rise possible. The 
unrivalled esteem enjoyed by Hitler among the middle classes, nobility, military, 
churches, and with certain limitations even wide sections of the workers and rural 
population, provided, so to speak, a point around which various national hopes 
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could crystallize.53 The German public largely credited him personally with the 
Reich’s substantial successes at home and abroad after 1933. Seen in this light, 
the Fiihrer cult was the creation of a self-enthused German nation. Those cheering 
the Fiihrer were at the same time applauding themselves. The bond between the 
national Volksgemeinschaft and the personality of the Fihrer, positioned with them 
and above them, constituted a system of intercommunicating dependencies. 

A majority of Germans ‘loved rather than feared’ Hitler as the symbol of a 
reinvigorated nation.>4 The Fiihrer’s popularity was already extremely high during 
the years of peace, but did not reach its full extent until the early phase of the 
Second World War. Even in the view of the Deutschland-Berichte the triumphant 
blitzkrieg campaigns, like “Hitler’s earlier foreign-policy successes’, helped to make 
‘the “Fihrer’s miraculous powers” play a major role with the people’.°> His radio 
speeches, which already in the years of peace had been listened to avidly by many of 
the Volksgenossen, were an additional source of motivation for the public during the 
war and provided a topic of conversation for days on end. The SD reported on the 
effect of Hitler’s speech in Munich in November 1940 that ‘the population is, 
according to the reports coming in, greatly affected by the Fithrer’s speech in 
Munich, which has acted “as a relief”... There is general agreement that the 
Fihrer’s confidence in victory, felt to be more justified than ever, has spread to 
every single Volksgenosse...The overall impression of the Fihrer’s speech is de- 
scribed in all reports as a powerful one, with a lasting effect on the attitude of the 
whole German people.’>° 

Admiration for the Fithrer, which always involved elements of nationalistic self- 
generated enthusiasm, grew in equal measure at the front and at home. During the 
early victories, which seemed to be due to his military genius, Hitler personified 
Germany’s triumph; he made it possible for every individual to reduce the com- 
plexity of his experiences of war to a kind of personal conflict. This made it easier to 
cope with one’s own situation, and created identification—‘Adolf and I are march- 
ing against our great enemy Russia.’*” At the same time Hitler embodied for many 
members of the Wehrmacht the revitalizing of the people and nation. “We are the 
luckiest people on earth, because we have Adolf Hitler who gave us the greatest, 
most wonderful vision, one that makes us glad. When the war is over I shall do a lot 
more for National Socialism in the fight for the soul of the German people... 
because National Socialism is building us an everlasting Reich,’ wrote Sgt. Franz 
H. in a letter home from occupied France.°® A letter from Lt. Otto D. in the 
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Ukraine in 1941 was even more emphatic, and couched in religious terms: ‘Man 
and nature are set free, God is set again in his rightful place and his eternal order. 
But it is we, we National Socialist soldiers of Adolf Hitler, who have restored this 
sacred order.’*? In the person of Hitler the Volksgemeinschaf?’s idea of order could 
be merged with the ideology of the ‘swastika crusade’, and thus tended to raise every 
German soldier to the status of an enforcer of God’s will. The devoted veneration of 
Hitler continued almost unshaken even in the face of impending military disaster. 
The most decisive test of his transcendental popularity and his position as the 
symbol of the German nation came with the assassination attempt on 20 July 1944. 
The secret SD reports and army mail censors’ reports show unanimously that the 
great majority of Germans, both at home and at the front, condemned the attempt 
on his life. In the life-or-death struggle, not only convinced Nazis but even the 
don’t-knows and sceptics rallied to the Fiihrer, who had long been symbolic of the 
German nation at war, and whose defeat would drag the whole German people 
down into the abyss.©° The fear for Hitler’s life symbolized the fear for their own 
end, and for a short while brought stability to the regime. The examination of a 
random sample of army mail carried out by the censors after the 20 July attempt has 
permitted a statistically based assessment of the extent of this support. The monthly 
mood reports from the various army commands were generally based on examin- 
ation of between 20,000 and 60,000 letters. The overwhelming majority of the 
troops commented on the attempt on Hitler’s life with unconcealed contempt and 
with relief that the Fiihrer’s life had been spared.°! The internal mood report of 
AOK 8 for August 1944 reads: ‘The deep revulsion felt by the entire [séc] German 
people at the cowardly attempt to murder the Fiihrer blazes out in all letters from 
the end of July to the middle of August. It is not only the fact of the attack itself that 
moves the writers to the depth of their hearts—they look down into the abyss that 
faced the whole nation, the abyss in which lay annihilation, slavery, poverty, 
hunger, and the surrender of the German homeland to our enemies.’©? Against 
this, serious offences in the form of ‘undermining morale’ or ‘breaching confiden- 
tialiry’ occurred on average in only 0.05 and 0.1 per cent of the letters examined.® 
The lack of any significant criticism of the regime is understandable given the strict 
censorship: soldiers could expect seriously defeatist comments to attract draconian 
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punishment. But since no one could force the troops to make repeated declarations 
of belief in “Fiuhrer, Volk, and fatherland’ in their private correspondence, the fact 
that these continued to be made at this time calls for explanation. One pragmatic 
reason might be that nationalism and the Fihrer cult did not fall under the ban of 
the censor and self-censorship and thus, if used as a communication code, offered 
one of the few remaining possibilities for exchanging information safely. 

The pseudo-religious language of Hitler's supporters, and the often naive belief 
in his having been sent by Providence, is matched by the Fiihrer state’s own claim 
to mission and by its public events designed as a substitute for religion. In many of 
the troops’ letters the ‘sparing of the Fiihrer’s life’ is hailed as the expression of 
divine will, often in devotional language using Christian metaphors. “Thanks be to 
God that Providence spared our Fiihrer to save Europe, and our sacred duty is now 
to cleave even closer to him’, wrote the soldier Bruno P. For Sgt. Karl H. it was a 
sign of the will of the Almighty: ‘In this one can really see only the holy work of the 
Lord God in the fact that nothing worse happened, for then a more frightful chaos 
would surely have befallen us.’ Hitler's survival could already be seen as proof of 
his calling, and proof that he would still fulfil his mission with military victory. 
First-Lt. B. wrote: ‘I am fortunate to be at the front at this very moment, for 
I would have died of shame had I been at home. The thought that nothing 
happened to the Fiihrer in this scandalous attempt on his life makes one certain 
that he has been called to lead us to final victory.’®> Since even for his followers 
Hitler embodied a superhuman, almost divine authority, reference to an anonym- 
ous ‘Providence’ often took the place of thanks to God. ‘Yesterday we heard the 
news on the radio that a criminal attempt had been made on the life of our beloved 
Fuhrer. Providence kept our Fiihrer from all harm... How the people will have 
rejoiced, and with what joy will the news have been heard that our dear Fiihrer was 
alive. Death would have put the peoples’ freedom in peril, for it is he who is leading 
us to final victory.’ 

Significant for Hitler’s charisma and potential for national identification is the 
emotional commitment to ‘the Fiihrer’, indeed the personal involvement in his 
fate: ‘It was with the deepest shock that we learned the day before yesterday of the 
dastardly attempt on the Fiihrer’s life. When during the night we heard from the 
Fiihrer’s own lips what had occurred . . . our colonel stood, as I have never ever seen 
him before, with tears in his eyes... The most important thing is that nothing 
happened to our Fuhrer. That is the great work of Providence, which can only 
strengthen our faith in him still more.’°7 

The theocratic features in Hitler’s rule, and the faithful, unconditional devotion 
of the majority of his Volksgenossen have repeatedly encouraged the interpreting of 
National Socialism as a ‘political religion’ or even a ‘substitute religion’. As early as 
April 1937 the Deutschland-Berichte were describing the National Socialist 
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movement as a secularized religion: “The National Socialist “ideology” is in truth a 
political religion in that it kindles fanaticism and, to an extent far beyond the 
political call for willing obedience, is impatient of all who think otherwise. . . the 
Party programme is in fact the movement’s dogma, raised to the summum of 
binding religious theses. National Socialism’s view of history... is dogmatically 
stated as an expression of political religion, with a mythical interpretation of the 
present in which the movement and its history are painted in apocalyptic colours, 
and Bolshevism and Jewry are shown as satanic forces.’68 In the historiography of 
fascism, too, the numerous analogies between Nazi rule and Christendom are 
discussed at length: the Third Reich mediates between the past and the future, 
and promises release from the evils of the recent German past. The Fihrer is the 
embodiment of God’s will, linking the Volksgenossen with the Almighty and even, as 
the omniscient and infallible envoy of ‘Providence’, the incarnation of a specific 
Christ symbol. To overcoming all ills, there must be a life-or-death struggle 
between ‘good’ and ‘evil’, between Christ and Antichrist. At a higher level of 
abstraction, the theory of nationalism further pointed justifiably towards common 
ground between nation and religion, such as contingency-coping, the individual 
and collective assignment of meaning, or the socialization of atomized groups.”° 
Common ground exists in regard not only to social function, but also to similar 
symbolic forms, the rituals used, and a comparable language. 

Yet despite the astonishing analogies and similar social functions it can still be 
argued, against the thesis of the ‘political religion’ of National Socialism and 
nationalism, that nation and religion do not constitute sharply delineable segments 
of social reality. Against the latent essentialist image that has the profane standing 
opposite the sacred, their antinomy is of only heuristic significance.”! Even the 
twentieth century should not be seen without reservation as a period of ongoing 
secularization and marginalization of religion. It is more revealing to trace the 
changes in the religious expression, in particular its popularization. During the 
Second World War the need to find transcendental meaning was perhaps stronger 
than ever before; it expressed itself in an inflationary spread of messianic cults, tales 
of miracles, and magic rituals.”* The worship of Hitler as a symbol of the German 
nation is a good example not only of relativizing the dividing line berween religion 
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and nation, but also of the transition from high culture to that of the everyday.”? 
While it is true that the wide impact of the Nazi Fiihrer cult was made possible by 
the Christian apocalyptic traditions present at practically all levels of society, what 
was decisive in making it effective was less its religious forms than the transform- 
ation of traditional religious symbols in the interests of politics which took place in 
that period. It would therefore be nearer the mark to describe this mechanism as 
‘sacralized politics’ rather than ‘political religion’. Finally, to ascribe the character of 
a ‘substitute religion’ to National Socialism’s Fihrer cult would mean being taken 
in by the affirmative perspectives and models of interpretation of countless num- 
bers of people at the time. 


(c) Racism: The Biologizing of Society 


Every nation is established by creating boundaries. The central element of nation- 
alist concepts is, as we have discussed above, reference to an inequality that 
constitutes a system of rule. When something is defined, something else is excluded 
and by that fact assigned lesser value. The bipolar view of the world adopted by 
nationalism operates through a sharp divide between what is within and without. 
The perception of the world via nationalism is thus not only the result of estab- 
lishing a difference: beyond that, the creation of national cohesion also requires 
exclusion. Devaluation of the alien is thus part of nationalism from the outset. This 
mode of thinking in opposites is fixated on the enemy, who is stylized as a distorted 
self-image, and is difficult to grasp without an image of oneself. The meaning 
ascribed to the image of the enemy thus also defines the boundaries of one’s own 
nation. Where the boundaries are drawn varies with person, place, and time, 
showing that the nation and its enemies are not defined once and for all, but are 
constantly redetermined in a political process.”4 

The quality of enmity and the nature and extent of nationalistically motivated 
exclusion changed fundamentally under the conditions of the Second World War. 
In total war the definition of oneself and the enemy took on central importance. 
The survival of the Greater German Reich appeared to depend on the drawing of 
nationalist boundaries and the exclusion of what was ‘non-German’. In the Nazi 
state at war it was hard to escape the calls on Volk and nation. Nationalism’s new 
role consisted in giving the boundaries a fundamental and allegedly unalterable 
character by asserting a ‘natural’ and essential alienness. The most striking marker 
for the new quality of ‘the enemy’ was the attribution of an ethnic and biological 
basis. 

The negative focus around which German perceptions of nation crystallized in 
the Second World War was racism. ‘Race’ was a key concept in public and private 
discourse. The word was used frequently, almost daily, when referring to foreigners, 
ethnic and cultural groups, as well as social outsiders. ‘Race’ in no way denoted a 
clearly definable category; rather, the most widely disparate ideas about a ‘Nordic’ 
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or ‘Aryan’ community of ‘blood’ (allegedly based in science, in the wake of Darwin) 
existed side by side. All they had in common was confusion of meaning. While 
racism was understood as the general scientific basis of society, like social Darwin- 
ism it described a circular argument according to which society was based on nature 
and nature based on society. At the end of the seemingly scientific sequence of 
proof there remained only the premises whose validity the racists had asserted from 
the outset.”> The decisive factor in the effectiveness of racism is not that it attaches 
stereotypes to groups, but that the racists determine the classification and thereby 
create race.”° The central, fundamental assumption of the National Socialist racists 
was the ‘naturalness’ and inalterability of groups defined as races. These were said to 
be so essentially unequal in value that no civilizing influences could alter the 
allegedly biological fact. Conversely, this inequality was responsible for a perman- 
ent conflict between races that denoted the origin and the purpose of history.”” In a 
war the concept of race provided the Nazis with an attractive interpretation model; 
now every cultural peculiarity, every social behaviour pattern, was potentially 
placed on an apparently scientific basis. Racist practice during Nazi rule has been 
aptly described as the ‘biologizing of society’.”8 Nationalistic difference was thereby 
given a fundamental and natural—because seemingly biologically determined— 
basis such that, in the minds of its supporters, it took on a quality that was hard to 
relativize. In principle, it became possible to attack all disturbing and complaint- 
worthy phenomena in modern societies as deviations from an idealized past 
‘normality’. As a universal source of explanation for everything going wrong in 
politics and society at the time, National Socialist racism offered a very promising 
solution.”? 

However, not only foreign peoples and ethnic minorities could become the ‘race 
enemy’, the essential foe of the Aryan Volksgemeinschaft, but all Germans as well: 
patients in mental hospitals, the ‘hereditarily diseased’ classed in one way or another 
as non-Aryan, social outsiders branded as ‘inimical to society’, and finally anyone 
holding deviant political views and rejecting the existing order. Anyone not sharing 
the racist ideology was in danger of being marked down as ‘inferior’. In this way the 
racist belief in inability to fit into the collective and the ideology of the Volksge- 
meinschaft were interdependent. Biologism and anti-individualism show a struc- 
tural affinity with the concept of a Volksgemeinschaft, since the similarity of the 
Volksgenossen had its basis in the dissimilarity of the racially excluded ‘alien to the 
community’. The similarity of Germans in the racially defined collective ruled out 
legitimate differences as ‘inferior’, and encouraged the dehumanizing of the en- 
emies of the community at war.8° 
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During the Second World War racist nationalism led to an unprecedented 
coarsening of political and military behaviour. Public debate was marked by an 
obsessive fixation with the enemy that everywhere—at home as well as abroad— 
took the form of a fight against signs of degeneracy and potential threats. ‘The war 
has come home’ stressed the Deutschland-Berichte early in 1940, ‘and now there is 
open talk... of the “domestic front”. The regime itself accepts that it has to fight 
this war not only abroad but at home as well, that the dictatorship has not only 
enemies without but enemies within, and that the totality of National Socialist 
conduct of the war includes a fight against its own people.’®! As the war went on, 
more and more new groups became, according to the logic of Nazi ideology, 
enemies of the ‘normal’ German Volksgemeinschaft. The persecution, and ultim- 
ately extermination, of minorities and political opponents promised, by shutting off 
the outside world, to boost the mobilization of society urgently needed in order to 
pursue the war and strengthen social cohesion.®? 

The result of racism as a prime value lending the social environment clear 
undeniable legitimacy was that it was effective far beyond the circle of devout 
National Socialists. People who were often sceptical about racism and anti-Semitism, 
but welcomed the Volksgemeinschaft ideology as capable of winning majority 
support, tacitly accepted the inclusive/exclusive practices of biologistic nationalism. 
Just how routine this use of the categories of a racist Volksgemeinschaft had become 
for many Germans became plain only with the start of the war against the Soviet 
Union in the summer of 1941. If the situation reports from the SD are to be 
believed, the ubiquitous racial propaganda against the ‘Bolshevik’ Soviet Union 
that was fed to the Volksgenossen in daily newspapers, radio news broadcasts, and 
newsreels from 22 June fell on fertile soil.®? This was particularly true of the weekly 
Wochenschau newsreels, whose technically skilful presentation of Soviet prisoners of 
war won great applause from cinema audiences by confirming their own ideas of 
German superiority. ‘As is universally reported, people are quite staggered by the 
appearance of these prisoners. There was sometimes even doubt that these “wild 
men”, “subhumans”, “felons”, and the like could be members of the regular Soviet 
army... Women showed indignation that their menfolk were having to fight 
against such “animals”, surely capable of every kind of atrocity.’84 The sight of 
endless, identical columns of clearly exhausted, unshaven men, and the deliberate 
close-ups of soldiers from the Asiatic republics of the Soviet Union, obviously 
endorsed the validity of the racist German world order the public had been taught 
before. ‘The pictures of Bolshevik prisoners time and again evoked cries of indig- 
nation and disgust (in Braunschweig, Weimar, etc). A particularly lasting impres- 
sion was repeatedly noted among women. The expressions of sympathy that had 
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occasionally still been noted with last week’s newsreel were not heard this time. 
Frequently there were muttered demands that all political commissars be shot 
(Dortmund, Hamburg, Graz, Innsbruck).’85 

The extent to which ethnically defined nationalism continued to be an expres- 
sion of Nazi Germany’s ‘normal morality’® is shown by cinema audiences’ massive 
expression of repugnance at the allegedly criminal enemy troops, and in particular 
at the female members of the Red Army—the ‘soldiers in skirts’-—who by the very 
fact of taking an active part in the hostilities were offending ideas of the proper 
order of things between the sexes and in society. The consequences of racism in the 
war were thus that the self-generated enthusiasm of the ‘worthy’ members of the 
German Volksgemeinschaft was based on contempt for, indeed the extermination of, 
inferior groups and the ‘other’ sex. ‘As may be seen from all the reports, the shots of 
the Bolshevik prisoners of war have attracted the greatest attention. Time and again 
the public are incensed by the criminal types portrayed. The atrocities committed 
by the GPU and Bolshevik soldateska [undisciplined soldiery] against the civilian 
population are the subject of constant and heated discussion .. . Most of all, people 
are keenly interested in the fate of the “soldiers in skirts” seen a number of times, 
who in the view of many Volksgenossen cannot possibly be regarded as prisoners of 
war, and one repeatedly hears the wish for their kind not to be left alive.’®” 

While Nazi propaganda did all it could to heighten the revulsion felt by many 
Germans for the Russian ‘racial enemy’, fundamental world views and political 
feelings could not be created out of thin air. The success of the propaganda rested 
on racist ideas of dissimilarity which had already been held within the German 
Volksgemeinschaft before the war even started and needed only to be intensified. 
Thus many Volksgenossen looked on the Soviet Union from the very beginning of 
the campaign as the ‘real enemy’, and were in fear of its ‘Asiatic methods’ of 
warfare.®8 An SD survey of racist notions of the Soviet Union among the German 
public yielded the following picture in August 1942; “The people of the Soviet 
Union are presented as being bestial, brutish, animal-like. In the figures of the 
commissar and politruk they become quite simply “subhuman’” . .. There was worry 
as to what we should do with these “animals” in the future. Many Volksgenossen felt 
that they would have to be radically eliminated... The peoples of the east are by 
and large seen as racially inferior. Frequently the Mongol and Turkish types were 
used to depict graphically and vividly the bestial character of the soldiers of the 
Soviet army.’8? 
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Given this background it is not surprising that the ideas of racist National 
Socialism also determined the perception of many soldiers at the front. The 
Wehrmacht was an army of conscripts, demonstrating exactly the same set of 
political views of the world as those held in German society. The racist ideologies 
that had been learned at home helped to make sense of the confusing situation at 
the front, and gave legitimacy to what the soldiers themselves were doing.”° This 
brought soldiers’ private letters and official propaganda into a dynamic symbiosis. 
On the home front people saw the soldiers’ reports of Russian ‘inferiority’ as 
confirmation of their own world view just as the troops in battle seized gratefully 
on, for example, the racially defamatory weekly newsreels. ‘It is reported from all 
corners of the Reich that the realistic reportage of the Bolshevik atrocities, in word 
and image, in the press and on the radio, is making a great impression on the 
public and evoking repugnance (e.g. in K6nigsberg, Bremen, Chemnitz, Cologne, 
Karlsruhe, Frankfurt-on-Main, Munich, Salzburg, Breslau, Potsdam, Vienna, 
Thorn, Diisseldorf, Posen, Innsbruck, Allenstein, Weimar, Troppau, and Liegnitz) 
... This is increasingly reinforcing the impression that letters from the troops 
bear out what the press and radio are saying, and sometimes go even further than 
the propaganda.”?! Conversely 1st Lt. Julius von E. noted with satisfaction, on 
seeing prisoners of war, that ‘what I get to see of prisoners of war here often 
goes beyond what we've seen here and there in the newsreels. These are just not 
men any more! They’re animals! Specimens of races from the darkest east of 
Asia!... They are not real soldiers! They are just cannon-fodder driven forward 
by the commissars.”?” 

Leaving aside how inapplicable and scientifically untenable the racist classifica- 
tions actually are, Nazi racism had to connect with tangible differences between 
people in order to find credence among its supporters. It had to be possible to see, 
from observable ethnic or cultural differences between the German soldiers and 
their ‘Asiatic’ enemies, that there was indeed racial dissimilarity.°? The private 
construction of a racist picture of the enemy thus culminated, in thought and 
speech, in an antinomy contrasting superior German culture with the alleged 
barbarity and savagery of the Russians. ‘The Russians are beasts. They remind 
one, with their brutalized [sic] facial expression, of the Negroes in the war against 
France’, noted Maj. Hans S. at the beginning of the German invasion, and for Lt. 
Klaus W. the inhabitants were ‘nothing other than white Negroes’.™4 Similarly 
Anton E. writes home, of the inhabitants of the ‘Soviet paradise’, “Mongols, 
Chinese, White Russians, Kirgizians, Ukrainians, etc. mixed up with Turks—a 
mishmash of peoples like in a colonial exhibition’.°* It was especially Soviet troops 
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from the Asiatic part of the country who confirmed the prejudices about the 
enemy’s lack of ‘racial hygiene’. Analogies with the animal world were used without 
compunction. The war here in Russia’, wrote Sgt. Lothar K., ‘is quite different from 
what it would be with a state. These are not men any more, they’re wild hordes and 
beasts, bred like that by Bolshevism over the last 20 years. You can’t allow yourself 
to have any sympathy for these people.’° Typical of both private and public 
discussion of the Red Army was a dual perspective from which members of the 
enemy army were seen as an inferior or semi-animal race, not part of humanity. 
With the help of a literally black-and-white portrayal, combined with popularized 
Darwinism, the boundary between oneself and the ‘Asiatic enemy’ could in the eyes 
of many soldiers be drawn entirely ‘objectively’. This description of the enemy, 
which those at the time believed to be indisputable, also indirectly established 
criteria that enhanced one’s own status by denigrating that of the other. In 
describing Soviet troops as ‘Asiatic’ or ‘bestial’, people were presenting themselves 
as ‘white’ and ‘civilized’.?” 

In letters in which what is happening in the war is seen as a biological ‘battle of 
the species’, one can nonetheless sense the fear of racial menace from the enemy 
peoples. The closer the threat of defeat came, the greater grew the fear and 
helplessness at the idea that the war was threatening to demonstrate the inferiority 
of one’s own actually superior race. “Yet we do know that victory is not a foregone 
conclusion. Things could happen differently. It is also possible that the racially 
inferior Russian peoples and the inferior Bolshevist ideology might, for all our 
bravery and decency, simply overwhelm us.’?8 Conversely, the asserted racial threat 
to the German Volksgemeinschaft permitted the assumption of a mantle of heroic 
virility right ac the start of the war . As those in the Wehrmacht saw it, the German 
male was defending not only his homeland, and in particular his wife and children, 
but by doing so also his own honour and the inner being of the German nation. 
‘These fellows, in our beautiful, civilized Germany, would be coming as from hell 
into heaven, and would be sure to destroy and defile everything. Quite apart from 
the dreadful danger to our women and girls. But that danger has, thank God, been 
averted at the last moment,’ boasted Cpl. Werner F.?? The special stress on the 
Russian penchant for assaulting German women boosted the reputation of the 
women’s male protectors. Cp]. Rudolf H. wrote proudly to his wife: ‘How glad and 
grateful we can be that these hordes have not invaded our land, and even more so 
you women, for you would have been a real gift for these subhumans. As for us— 
we would never have seen you again.’!°° Fear of the racial threat was often 
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combined, in the image of the ‘Bolshevik hordes’, with that of sexual menace, as 
foreign peoples had from time immemorial been imagined as more potent and virile 
than Europeans. !°! 


(d) Anti-Semitism: German Distorted Images of the Jews 


Nationalism is a constituent part of modern anti-Semitism. The image of the Jews 
arises as the distorted image of one’s own national group. Both forms of categor- 
ization comprise the assumption that there are within mankind universal, unalter- 
able divisions ordained by Nature. Both of these interpretation models divide the 
political world into similar dichotomous categories that tendentiously devalue the 
alien. In addition, the two categories have considerable potential to include class, 
sex, religious denomination, and political affiliation. Common to them both was 
that they constructed meaning via pseudoscientifically based practices of inclusion 
and exclusion. Furthermore, as nationalism and anti-Semitism constituted and 
legitimized rule with the help of a bipolar divide, political processes often took 
place under National Socialism in the wake of debates on the ‘proper’ ordering of 
ethnic groups. The nationalist construction and ascribing of meaning in relation to 
‘the Jews’ helped to situate the experiences of the Second World War, and the 
concomitant challenges and fears, in a familiar system of coordinates available to 
all.!°2 Anti-Semitism thus allowed the implementation of a fundamental political 
and cultural discrimination which, under the conditions of extreme enemy-fixation 
during the Second World War, was difficult if not impossible to remove. There was 
no one, and nothing, that could abolish the nationalist divide between Jew and 
non-Jew. 

The distorted image of the Jews under National Socialism was an offshoot of 
biological racism. Anti-Semitic delimitations first took on an extra, exclusionary 
dimension with the biologizing of nationalist ideas. Maintaining the ‘racial super- 
iority’ of the Volksgemeinschaft needed this backdrop, onto which a host of trad- 
itional stereotypes which could be projected. The declaration of faith in the 
German order of society and one’s self-image was effected by means of a negative 
definition, through hatred for what one did not want to be. Definition of ‘the Jews’ 
as a ‘Gegenrasse’ (anti-race) of the Germans,!° first made possible by the Nazi 
perspective, was based on binary distinctions, most of them hardly original: one’s 
own ‘good’ was in an eternal struggle against the evil, satanic, ‘corrosive’, ‘perverse’, 
alien, and cultureless influence of ‘the’ Jews. The non-specific counter-image of 
‘the’ Jews could be made to combine everything that was known and feared to be 
going wrong in the world and in one’s own society. This was done whenever Jews 
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were mentioned, with the language of National Socialist racism making excessive 
use of metaphors from parasitology. According to the logic of Nazi ideology, no 
legitimate accommodation could be made with the ‘Jewish vermin’. The Jews had 
rather, like all parasites, to be removed from the healthy body of the German 
people, if not physically ‘eradicated’. The anti-Semites did not however keep their 
hatred only for the Jews. As can be seen for instance from the anti-Semitic 
newspaper Der Stiirmer, ‘vassals of the Jews’—i.e. anyone whose business practices, 
social behaviour, or political views displeased those in power—could be made into 
‘Jews’.!04 The dissemination of biologistic concepts of nation prepared the ground 
for the use of anti-Semitic exclusion strategies whereby even assimilated Jews could 
be stigmatized, and ultimately anyone found undesirable could be banished from 
the Volksgemeinschaft. It was the relationship between nationalism and anti-Semit- 
ism that demonstrated the extent to which the lines drawn between internal and 
external enemies invariably converged. !% 

Though anti-Semitism in Germany has a long history,!° redefinition of ‘the 
Jews’ as an ‘anti-race’ of the Germans succeeded only because of the traumatic 
consequences of the First World War.!°” The experience of the political reordering 
of eastern Europe by 1918, and even more so the chaotic post-war situation, gave 
fresh nourishment to anti-Semitism in Germany. Without the military collapse, the 
ending of the Kaiserreich in revolution, hyperinflation, and the ‘Great Depression’, 
the success of radical anti-Semitism in the interwar years would scarcely have been 
conceivable. Politically and culturally, the foundations for the Nazis’ racist anti- 
Semitism had been well laid. The spread of biologistic anti-Semitism suffices to 
explain the dramatic souring of relations between Jews and other Germans in the 
Weimar Republic, but it was a sine qua non for toleration, or even compliant 
acceptance, of the state persecution of Jews by the Nazis which began in 1933.!98 

The implementation and success of measures of anti-Semitic persecution under 
National Socialism depended on the reaction of the German public. So long as 
depriving German Jews of their rights did not degenerate into violent pogroms— 
the excesses of which the great majority of Germans rejected in November 
1938!9°_their isolation from society met with surprisingly little opposition within 
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elite circles and among the broad mass of the population. The Germans believed 
the propaganda, of which they no longer needed to be convinced. Official anti- 
Semitism was successful where it could mesh in with existing nationalistic world 
views among the public. In accepting the Volksgemeinschaft ideology, even parts of 
the industrial workforce became more susceptible to anti-Semitism. The Deutsch- 
land-Berichte of the SPD in exile, always on the lookout for evidence of criticism of 
the regime among ordinary people, was finding as early as 1936 that: “There are not 
a few who, although not National Socialists, do within certain limits agree with 
reducing the rights of Jews, cutting them out of society. True, they do not agree 
with the harsh methods the Nazis are using, but they tell themselves “It isn’t 
hurting the great majority of Jews” .’ According to this report, the latent acceptance 
of anti-Semitism was also based on the fact that ‘a substantial part of the population 
is convinced that what the National Socialists teach about race is right, and sees its 
application to the German Volk as a historical necessity’.!!° 

Within a few years anti-Semitism under National Socialism had become an 
everyday coded form of communication.!!! The establishment of anti-Semitism in 
numerous areas of routine public life was conditioned both by its social unremark- 
ability and its latent effect.!!? Critical observers were taken aback to note that 
remarks such as ‘“the Jew isn’t a human being. He’s putrefaction personified” no 
longer [creates] a stir with anyone’, and that the public mood ‘might best be 
described as indifference. People tell themselves that many Jews have been asking 
to be put through it a bit, since one knows them from old...In general people 
watch what is going on without getting worked up about it.’!!3 Even though anti- 
Semitism as part of a nationalist world view never played a role comparable with 
Hitler’s ideology, it may be supposed that the regime felt encouraged by the passive 
consent to an ever more radical treatment of the Jews. The outbreak of the Second 
World War had a two-edged effect on acceptance of Nazi anti-Semitism. On the 
one hand the hardships of total war gave fresh fuel to anti-Semitism, while on the 
other they increasingly immunized the German population against propaganda that 
did not match their own observations and values. Thus only a minority of the 
Volksgenossen accepted the official line that the war and all the problems that 
resulted from it were to be blamed on ‘international Jewry’. Evidently many 
Germans knew better: ‘As the majority of the German people are today showing 
less sympathy than ever for the anti-Semitic excesses, the National Socialists are 
working hard to stoke up hatred against the Jews by blaming them for the war... 
Since the outbreak of war, the mass-circulation Stiirmer has begun to run incessant 
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variations—in red banner headlines and accompanying pages of disgustingly- 
illustrated text—on the theme that the Jews are to blame for the war... The 
radio backs up Julius Streicher’s efforts with unceasing hate campaigns against 
Jews, and Hitler himself in his speech to the Reichstag on 6 October 1939 talked 
about “Jewish capitalists and journalists” who were responsible for the war and 
could make more money in wartime than in peacetime ...as far as we are able to 
monitor the effect of propaganda, this move to attribute blame is having little effect 
on the German people, and the persecution of the Jews continues to meet with 
disapproval.”! 4 

With the dramatic worsening of the economic and military situation in German 
wartime society, many Jews repeatedly attracted the hatred of some of the popu- 
lation, who held them responsible for their plight. The distorted picture of Jews 
making money from the war updated the traditional anti-Semitic image of the 
profiteering Jew. Time and again there were complaints about alleged Jewish black- 
market dealing in scarce commodities.''!> In September 1941 the Nazi state made 
the Volksgemeinschaf?'s Jewish enemies visible to all, with the Star of David. The 
secret SD reports on the introduction of the compulsory distinguishing mark for 
Jews in Germany must admittedly be read with reservations, as they underplay 
criticism of this measure. After a few months, however, many Germans had 
accepted the initially unpopular yellow star: ‘It is everywhere emphasized that 
this regulation has met a long-expressed wish in wide sectors of the population, 
especially in places where there are still a relatively large number of Jews. All reports 
however also agree that the special treatment given to Jews married to persons of 
German blood has aroused public displeasure and indignation. The exceptions 
provided for in the regulation are even criticized by some Volksgenossen as “half- 
measures”. In particular it is apparent overall that a more radical solution to the 
Jewish problem generally meets with more sympathy than any compromise, and 
that in the widest circles there is the wish for a clear outward distinction between 
Jews and Volksgenossen.''6 In a time of total war there existed—not only among 
radical anti-Semites but clearly also among ‘quite ordinary’ Germans—a height- 
ened need to separate one’s own group cleanly from all alien and hostile elements. 
Under the pressure towards conformity exerted by the war, the Volksgenossen sought 
to establish what was essentially non-measurable, i.e. firm criteria for Germanness. 
The yellow star marked out similar-looking Jews as something to be excluded from 
the community. Drawing a line in this way provided at one and the same time 
explanations for and solutions to the present misery.!!7 
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Anti-Semitism within the Wehrmacht at war mirrored the views of German 
society on the relationship between Jews and non-Jews. A year-long programme of 
anti-Semitic indoctrination of officers and men before and after the outbreak of war 
did not fail to have an effect, and boosted existing nationalistic notions of super- 
iority.!'8 On top of this, came the experience of the campaign against the Soviet 
Union from the summer of 1941: the image of the Jewish enemy, which had been 
abstract and largely invisible, could now in the minds of the Nazi elite and in the 
experience of the ordinary soldier be equated with the situation in the Soviet 
Union. This made it possible to link anti-Semitism directly with anti-Communism 
and to make ‘the’ Jews responsible for every observable evil and everything that 
could be seen to have gone wrong in the Soviet Union. “The Jew knew, and knows, 
that if he had Germany then he had Europe, and indeed the whole world. For all 
other peoples together cannot wield as much power as Germany. In Bolshevism 
I see the Jew’s fight to gain world supremacy,’ Sgt. Wilhelm F. wrote to his ‘dear 
wife’ at home.'!® A similar equivalence between Communism and Jewry was made 
by Sgt. L. when justifying the campaign: ‘If Bolshevism and the Jews won, 
mankind {would] sink into barbarism and head towards an indescribable decline. 
This cannot be the will of Providence. Germany has been called to keep Europe 
from final downfall, and by doing so save culture and civilized behaviour.’!2° In 
Bolshevism the convinced soldiers of the Wehrmacht were fighting not only a 
political principle and a product of the Jews’ determination to subvert, but also—in 
the ‘anti-race’-—an ethnic principle. 

Someone who was an anti-Semite at home did not alter his opinion in the Soviet 
Union. Many soldiers who had been politically apathetic before the war started 
openly admitted that it was only seeing conditions in the Soviet Union for 
themselves that had made them anti-Semitic. “The whole of Russia is a weapons 
arsenal. But it has been built up without much planning, randomly, and with no 
style. In all of it you detect the hideous, chaotic features of the Jews. I didn’t believe 
that until I came here. But now I understand,’ was how Sgt. Eduard E. summed it 
up in December 1942.!2! Having sight of the exotic Soviet Union and experien- 
cing the chaotic circumstances of the war are described by some men as confirming 
the racist categorization of the world which they had been taught. The war showed 
them the political and ethnic superiority of the German Volksgemeinschaft. ‘It’s not 
at all nice here,’ Pte. Karl-Heinz G. wrote, ‘it’s crawling with Jews, you could see 
specimens of them I can’t even describe to you. Thank God there’s no longer 
anything like this with us. It’s only here you see how lovely our fatherland is.’!?2 
Members of the Wehrmacht repeatedly saw the war in eastern Europe as a 
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fundamental clash between two ideologies. “There can be no doubt that we shall 
win the war. This is a matter of two ideologies. It’s us or the Jews.’!?3 Often using 
religious language, some soldiers went further and emphasized that in the German 
people’s battle with its deadly enemy the Jews there was no question of a com- 
promise solution. “This time it’s not an old-style “gentlemen’s war” about plots of 
ground...It’s about the position of Jewry in the world, which sets against our 
solution of the Jewish problem the destruction of the German people. It’s a war of 
faiths, and a very radical one, which can be ended by total destruction.’!?4 

The dynamic interplay of instrumental and ideal-derived influences on the 
worldviews of those in the Wehrmacht is illustrated by the way in which 
the anti-Semitic smear-sheet Der Stiirmer was seen among the troops. A Lt. 
K. showed himself overwhelmed by his negative experiences in Russia, but at the 
same time satisfied at finding what he had expected: ‘It is simply impossible to 
describe what we have seen. The most devilish and criminal system of all times is 
the Jewish system in the “Soviet paradise”—it’s a paradise for Jews... Although 
we've had this object lesson, we are grateful, my men and I, for the Stirmer.’'?° 
Even during the war Der Stiirmer enjoyed a wide readership for its 400,000 to 
800,000 weekly copies. The editors looked for and found common ground 
between the battle waged by the troops on the Russian front and the political 
agitation at home. After the start of hostilities with the Soviet Union the paper was 
flooded with anti-Semitic and anti-Communist letters from the troops. Hate-filled 
complaints about Jewish workers having still not been deported were printed every 
week, together with poems mocking the Jews, in a new section “This is the Jew. 
Soldiers at the front describe what they have seen’.!26 

‘T have just had the Stirmer for the third time... Having been in the SA I’ve 
known the Jewish poison in our Volk for a long time; but only now are we seeing for 
the first time, in this campaign, just how bad things could have been for us. Every 
day we see what the Jews’ regime has created in Russia....We must and shall 
succeed in ridding the world of this pestilence. The German soldier on the eastern 
front guarantees that we shall do so, and we won’t come back until the root of all 
evil has been ripped out and the headquarters of the Jewish-Bolshevik ‘bringers of 
happiness to the world’ has been destroyed.’!?7 
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IV. The Extent of, and Limits on, Nationalism 
among the German Civilian Population 


THE Volksgemeinschaft \inking all Germans was a powerful vision in the minds of its 
supporters—but not something that was ever realized. This is not to dispute its 
reality in the thinking and actions of countless Germans; but given its ability to 
fascinate, which was never entirely lost right up to April 1945, there is nevertheless 
the danger of seeing the ideas of nation in the Third Reich as a self-contained 
concept, and thus retrospectively letting oneself be enticed by Nazi ideology. Despite 
the unsatisfactory amount of research that has been done, it seems questionable to 
proceed solely on the assumption that nationalism had an integrative function 
under National Socialism; even the National Socialists did not have a monopoly on 
the meaning of ‘nation’. In Germany after 1933 there admittedly existed neither a 
pluralistic public opinion nor legal options for action by independent collective 
protagonists who might, with the help of their own version of nationalism, have 
been able to express their interests and ideas freely to the public. Yet in Nazi 
Germany ideas about the nation were as varied as society itself. Different concepts 
of the German nation coexisted even under the conditions of war. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, one ought to speak of a multiplicity of different nationalisms. Clearly, 
various social groups projected their own sets of values and utopias onto the 
‘imagined community’ of the nation—a term open to interpretation—depending 
on their social class, religion, sex, or political leaning. Nationalism was therefore 
effective only because it articulated and at the same time embraced all the most 
varied ideas, interests, and emotions.' The following sketch of consensual and 
individual concepts of nation is therefore subject to the caveat entered by the Social 
Democrat Deutschland-Berichte in respect of the population’s national mood at the 
outbreak of war: ‘In making statements of this kind one must however always bear 
in mind that the mood today in various circles varies so much that it is hardly 
possible to make any general comment on it.’? 
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The socially amorphous character of the German middle class matched the diversity 
of the nationalisms that existed within it.? Recent research has therefore criticized, 
for good reason, the old theory of the ‘panic in the middle classes’,4 and has 
made the point that the rise of the NSDAP was due to its organization and 
popular appeal as a modern, mass-membership party and not to an aggressive, 
class-specific nationalism in a petite bourgeoisie that had become politically 
‘extreme’. The industrial middle class, too, did not—despite a long-standing 
legend—systematically finance the Nazi movement prior to 1933 out of ideo- 
logical conviction.> But if there was one social grouping whose concepts of 
nation brought it ideologically close to National Socialism, it was the German 
middle class. The disparate designs for national unity of the educated middle 
class, the old middle class, the civil servants, and the industrial bourgeoisie 
were, instead, reactive and directed most of all against certain images of society. 
What nonetheless united nationalistic ideas of order in the German middle 
class in the Nazi state were a very few shared aversions and visions: fear of 
losing its own political and cultural supremacy within the German nation, and 
the powerful advancement of the German nation state’s status at the expense of 
its neighbours. 

In the early decades of the twentieth century parts of the educated middle class 
were engaged in an unpromising fight against what they saw as material and 
spiritual deterioration. Many saw their existence threatened by the insecurities of 
inflation and the world economic crisis; both of these were constantly seen by the 
self-appointed leaders of public opinion as a threat to the German nation. This 
nationalistic disposition made many academics and senior civil servants in particu- 
lar open to the vélkisch-National Socialist alternatives for national renewal—the 
promise of the Nazi state to simultaneously confront democracy’s liberalistic 
symptoms of decline and cut back competition in society from Jews, Communists, 
and women. The posts that were becoming available in the train of the virtual ban 
on professional activity by Jews and politically undesirable officials, lawyers, and 
doctors could be immediately occupied by a new and compliant academic gener- 
ation. Even though the anti-bourgeois leading figures in the Volksgemeinschaft 
might strike fear into many academics, the National Socialists’ Fihrer cult found 
sympathy since it could be understood as the expression of their own claim on 
political and social leadership.® Eminent professors saw National Socialist rule as a 
‘national revolution’, promising a breakthrough to fresh status as a great power and 
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a return to the authoritarian and hierarchically structured state. It was indeed the 
academic intelligentsia which liked to compare the events in the years after 1933 
with the First World War’s ‘August euphoria’ and ‘social truce’. At the same time 
National Socialism was promising to crown German history by reconciling class 
antagonisms and putting an end to conflict between the parties. Among university 
lecturers the concept of nation was marked at least as much by rejection of a 
pluralistic society with a parliamentary constitution as by enthusiasm for the new 
National Socialist order. Behind the acceptance of Nazi ideology lay a wide measure 
of political opportunism. It was the academic world that had, in the view of the 
outlawed Social Democrats, made so many compromises that ‘tactics had slid more 
and more into the embracing of Nazi ideology’.” 

OF all the key ideas that the educated middle classes shared with National 
Socialism, perhaps the most important was the idea of a united and powerful 
nation state. For the academic intelligentsia the German nation state represented 
the fulfilment of German history. The degree to which the foreign-policy and 
military successes of the years up to 1941 contributed to the educated middle class 
identifying with the unprecedentedly strengthened German Reich can hardly be 
overestimated. The influence of Hegel’s metaphysics of the state, based on the 
Prussian model, on the educated bourgeoisie’s ideas about statehood is obvious. In 
this, the state was a ‘higher individuality’, standing above all individual interests 
in society and endowed with ultimate decision-making authority. Many of the 
middle-class elites, going beyond any view of the state as serving a rational purpose, 
spoke of the living ‘nation state’ collective individuality in biomorphic metaphors, 
as if of a natural organism. Everything that re-established the high status of the 
German nation state in the world after the humiliation of 1918 was often wel- 
comed enthusiastically, while anyone who was against it met with vehement 
opposition. In the Second World War the educated middle classes’ national hatred 
was directed not only at ‘Bolshevik’ Russia but just as much, as it had been during 
the First World War, at Britain as well. In the image of the British enemy they 
externalized their own horror of the effects of social change, and most of all of 
industrialization. England embodied economic modernization, for which reason 
the German middle classes liked to sneer at Britain’s policy as that of a ‘petty- 
minded skinflint’. The Deutschland-Berichte commented on the substantial 
response in these circles to official war propaganda that up to 1941 depicted 
Britain—as it had in the First World War—as the main enemy.® 

Comparable demonstrative acts of obeisance to the new order, such as wide 
sections of the educated classes made from their own nationalist convictions, are far 
less apparent among the business and industrial upper middle class. The business 
world also welcomed the neutering of the despised socialist trade unions and 
parties, and the major industries in particular approved of rearmament and the 
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striving for power-politics autarchy. But major features of Nazi rule—bureaucratic 
arbitrariness, isolated instances of government interference with the businessman’s 
freedom to take his own decisions, and not least the anti-Semitic smear campaign 
and violent pogroms—were rejected by the majority of the business middle class as 
a threat to their political world views and commercial interests. Nevertheless, the 
general economic boom in the final years of peace and first years of war, coming 
after the long period of economic depression, unquestionably won the Nazi regime 
great respect. The regime’s involvement with the industrial elite also ensured the 
Jatter’s loyalty, especially during the war. The military success of the early war years 
promised at the same time both wonderful business opportunities and national 
greatness. The Social Democrat Deutschland-Berichte described the attitude of 
manufacturers in south Germany: ‘I have not however come across any basic 
comments against the Third Reich and its Fiihrer in this region... these people, 
some of whom have themselves been conscripted and whose families nowadays 
have links with the Wehrmacht and Party on all sides, are, for all their grumbling, 
in nationwide high spirits.’ 

The experience of relative political powerlessness and social deprivation at first 
made the new and old middle classes, the petit bourgeoisie, and the white-collar 
workers receptive to the ideas of the National Socialist movement. In the undoubt- 
edly overstated estimation of the Deutschland-Berichte correspondents, salaried 
workers had ‘always been inclined to have romantic, vélkisch ideas’.'!° Research 
has indeed shown how highly the new, upwardly-mobile social group of the white- 
collar workers valued the political achievements of a pluralistic society. Nonethe- 
less, hundreds of thousands of them continued to make progress in their jobs and 
social standing right into the early years of the war, and could count Nazi rule as an 
experience of personal success.'! On the other hand, ideological independence 
from the Nazi movement was to some extent evident among the old middle class. 
In the eyes of the Deutschland-Berichte correspondents, it was ‘the lower middle 
class that supported the National Socialist revolt’.!* Widespread anxiety about 
status was seen in nationalistic notions of order precisely in the crafts and small 
business world, which put high finance and ‘the Jews’, socialists, and party 
politicians all on a par as threats to the well-being of the entire nation. Their 
nationalism had the social function of emphasizing their own claim to a place in 
society. Yet their hope for a return to the ‘proper’ order of things in a socially- 
harmonious nation state was visibly dashed by the new rulers and the outbreak of 
war. Ambitious visions in some lobby groups of having an organizational and 
material share in the Lebensraum programme in eastern Europe—of, as it were, 
moving from dealing in colonial goods to being a colonizer—came to nothing. 
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Instead, the hardships of the Second World War alienated the lower middle class 
too from the Nazi state, as they saw themselves as having been robbed of their role 
as the economic heart of the nation. Towards the end of the war those in power 
were irritated by a perceived decline, among the lower middle class and civil 
servants, in the giving of the Nazi salute. Despite the deprivations they were 
experiencing through the war, the old and new middle classes for a long time 
remained loyal to the regime, not least because of shared nationalist prejudices, and 
in particular their fear of national chaos and their anti-Bolshevism. ‘Particularly in 
the west of the Reich and southern Germany many feel that this state of affairs is 
preferable to what could happen if disappointed people thirsting for revenge were to 
be led and exploited by adventurers and demagogues. Such dire prospects are again 
helping to make the apolitical in the lower middle class, whose fear of Bolshevism 
has again increased since the pact with Russia, still resign themselves to National 
Socialism.’ !3 


2. THE WORKING CLASS 


The workers, too, had a fatherland. It is true that the Social Democrats in the 
Kaiserreich had cultivated a markedly anti-national stance since the socialist legis- 
lation under Bismarck. It was hard for their revolutionary rhetoric to hide the 
revisionist U-turn and the gradual change into a system-embracing party in power. 
The Social Democrats neither mastered the theory of national vs. international, nor 
did they always reflect their own ‘left-wing’ nationalism. The SPD’s “unconscious 
nationalizing process’'4 showed itself in their dual loyalty—to their class and the 
international labour movement on the one hand, and the nation state on the other. 
Leading Social Democrats wanted to see class loyalty and national loyalty not as a 
contradiction, but as essential complements to each other. Because of the historical 
baggage carried by the terms ‘nation’ and ‘Volk’, the majority of the party tried hard 
to distance itself from the nationalism of the Right, with its noisy patriotic 
demonstrations during the Kaisserreich.'!> In the Weimar Republic the SPD, now 
finally transformed into a ‘national’ party, constantly stressed the structural simi- 
larity between nationalism and socialism. In contrast to the hopes of the Conser- 
vatives, these ideas of the German nation, characterized by the party’s traditional 
progress-centred optimism, enabled the Social Democrats to entertain the prospect 
that the new parliamentary order would lead to early, democratic, emancipating, 
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and socialist change for the German Reich. They not only wanted to be part of this 
kind of German nation, but saw themselves as its reforming spearhead.'° 

Given this background, there is far less need than the research seemed to show up 
to the 1980s to find an explanation for the partial integration of the ‘working 
classes’ into the National Socialist Volesgemeinschaft;\’ the German labour move- 
ment did not need to be convinced of the significance of national ideologies against 
its will. This is not to deny the role of the Nazi authoritarian state in seeking by 
every means at its disposal to rob the people of political power; it goes without 
saying that among the majority of working people there was no enthusiastic 
approval of the Nazi state and National Socialism. If there was any social class in 
the Third Reich that distanced itself from the values and practices of the National 
Socialist movement from political motives, it was the industrial working class. Yet 
National Socialist propaganda, the everyday threat of violence, and the state’s 
dismantling of the working classes’ own organizations are not enough to explain 
their far-reaching loyalty. The real question is how the conforming and non- 
conforming behaviour of the workers related to their long-standing ideas of the 
nation. What concepts of ‘the nation’ made the labour movement receptive or 
resistant to the Volksgemeinschaft? 

Irrespective of the enormous pressure to conform that was exerted on everyone in 
the Nazi state, the new order created for the working class positive opportunities for 
identifying with the nation. The rulers knew how, through skilfully targeted acts of 
symbolic policy, to enhance the status of ‘labour’, and with it that of the workers, in 
the eyes of the public. By ennobling work, the Nazi propagandists were able to 
build on a broad basic consensus in the population as a whole and among the 
workers in particular. Ever since they came into being in the nineteenth century, it 
had been a given within the unions and the Social Democrats that work, diligence, 
and order constituted guarantees both of the conditions needed for individual well- 
being and of the status of the German nation. This belief in the egalitarian ‘effort 
and order’ ethos made the concept of the Volksgemeinschaft—however unattainable 
in reality—attractive to many working people. The social-egalitarian ideology of 
the Nazi rulers, and the social improvements that went with it, were for the 
working classes more than just ‘considerate behaviour’, to use Timothy Mason’s 
phrase. The Volksgemeinschaft was telling the socially underprivileged in particular 
that achievement counted more than inherited rank, and that class barriers would 
be made more permeable. At the same time this ideological reorientation tied in 
with the labour movement's established visions of community and solidarity. The 
egalitarian, reforming nationalism of those on the Left also allowed former Social 
Democrats to be enthusiastic about an allegedly updated adaptation of their visions 
for society. The general pay-freeze, increasing social mobility, the ‘Strength 
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Through Joy’ leisure facilities, or the compulsory ‘Fintopf Sonntag’ [when on the 
first Sunday of the winter months households were allowed only a stew costing 
under 50 pfennigs/person, with the amount saved donated to the Winter Relief 
fund] made practical experience of this nationalist utopia possible and under the 
slogan ‘A Volk helps itself’ generated feelings of shared security and social em- 
powerment.!® The ‘politically apathetic’ workers were in the view of Deuischlana- 
Berichte correspondents already well disposed towards the Volksgemeinschaft thanks 
to having safe jobs: “They also no longer feel oppressed, because they have never 
been particularly keen on freedom and democracy ... they don’t miss democracy, 
and are happy when they have a modest job to go to. They are sympathetic to the 
militarization of Germany as this gives them work, and they have besides naturally 
fallen under the spell of the patriotic phrases used by the cheer-leaders on the 
radio.’!? 

Decisive for the loyal conduct of the majority of the working class were on the 
one hand their nationalistic ‘stroppiness’,?° and on the other the trials endured in 
the Second World War. Their long-standing ‘left-wing’ notions of nation, coupled 
with having been publicly shamed as ‘anti-national’ and ‘un-German’ from the days 
of the Kaiser right through to the Weimar Republic, created as well as protest the 
need to at last be part of ‘the people’, to belong to the ‘nation’, to the ‘state’; and 
large sectors of the working class believed that National Socialism had brought 
them closer to this goal. This political integration was boosted by the personal 
popularity of Adolf Hitler, who even among the industrial working class was able— 
unlike the Party and National Socialist bureaucracy—to enjoy widespread ap- 
proval. As early as 1934 the Deutschland-Berichte were reporting that ‘Large sections 
of the workforce have fallen victim to uncritical Hitler-worship. Faith in Hitler is 
amazingly strong.’*! Even after the outbreak of war this had not changed. 
A correspondent for the illegal SPD reported from the Saar that ‘so far there is 
no sign of a defeatist mood . . . Saarland workers who are now in the army are often 
heard to comment that the Nazis have now swung to the left after all. One said, 
word for word, ‘Now we must stick by the Fiihrer, a revolution would be treachery. 
If Germany loses the war, we shall have to put up with the new situation. But the 
seeds would be sown for another war if Germany was broken up as it was by 
the Peace of Westphalia.’ Noteworthy in comments like these are not only the 
demonstrations of allegiance to the Fithrer and Germany, but even more 
the evident need still felt to show oneself as particularly ‘nationally’ reliable, given 
the conservative myths of ‘fellows without a fatherland’ and the 1918 ‘stab in the 
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back’. ‘In politically educated working-class circles the show of indifference stems 
from fear of what might come after Hitler. What could happen, thinking people ask 
themselves, if a defenceless Germany again had to conduct peace negotiations with 
the western powers, after Hitler had brought the anger of the whole world down on 
Germany’s head... There is no enthusiasm, but nor is there any active anti-war 
feeling. For the moment a lot of people still feel themselves first and foremost 
Germans, and don’t want to be seen as traitors to the fatherland.’ 

The war was moreover bringing shared hardships and experiences. Experiencing 
total war at first hand, and even more the stunning military success of the years 
from 1939 to 1941, raised the mood of working people, like that of most others in 
the Reich population, to one of nationalist high spirits. Conversely, National 
Socialism lost a disproportionate large measure of support among the working 
class when from 1942 onwards the looked-for victories failed to materialize.74 The 
picture of the public mood painted by the outlawed Social Democrats showed 
female and older male workers to be less receptive to nationalist fantasies of 
superiority than their younger male colleagues in the factories. The older industrial 
workmen particularly were influenced very little by public slogans of national 
chauvinism; they held more to their own collective Socialist views of German 
society, whereas, here too, the socializing of the young under National Socialism 
was bearing its first fruits. ‘In general it can be said that the older workers are weary 
and without hope, while the younger are fanaticized and certain of Germany’s 
superiority. 2 Yet even in the period of the military triumphs the mood among the 
working class seldom became one of nationalist euphoria: ‘Many observers com- 
petent to judge are certain that a war cannot be won with people like these. In the 
industrial area of Rhineland-Westphalia the mood of the people is again becoming 
more and more hostile to the Nazi regime. There are gung-ho patriots here too, but 
only a few of them among the workers. Some in these circles also risk the occasional 
word of criticism, especially in the bars.’2° 

Finally, the nationalistically designated enemies and hatreds linked the working 
class with the war society as a whole. Industrial workers from Leipzig serving with 
the Wehrmacht in eastern Europe resort, in their open letters to fellow workers at 
home describing their surroundings in the Soviet Union and its inhabitants, to the 
same nationalist and racist stereotypes as the rest of the troops. In these letters many 
soldiers express their satisfaction at being part of a well-organized community, and 
‘doing a good job’ at the front.?” The same was true for the latent anti-Semitism 
within the working class, even though the loathing for ‘Jewish plutocrats’ was here 
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only minor and more of a reactive element of ideology.?® All in all, there was 
neither unequivocal national consensus on, nor class-specific dissent from, the Nazi 
regime and its enemies. Most workers adopted a position—depending on their 
personal situation and how the war was going—somewhere between outright 
approval and curt rejection. Nonetheless the egalitarian nationalism of many 
workers favoured their gradual political conformity with the Nazi Volksge- 
meinschaft, despite all the open or covert forms of protest.2? 


3. THE RURAL POPULATION 


The relationship of the rural population with German National Socialism was—to 
choose words carefully—an ambivalent one. In probably no sector of the German 
population did the official view of its position in the nation differ so markedly from 
its own estimation. In National Socialist ideology, agriculture had exceptional 
status; Hitler himself looked on the peasants as the true embodiment of the 
German Volk, government patronage of which ensured the basis for Germany’s 
progress both economically and as a power in the world: “The possibility of 
preserving a healthy peasant class as a foundation for a whole nation can never be 
valued highly enough.’*° In line with the excessively propagandized ‘Blood and 
Soil’ ideology, agricultural workers in particular, transfigured by the racist message, 
were, after the opening of hostilities with the Soviet Union, to be given the mission 
of settling the German colonies in the east. At the same time, however, the 
nationalist ideology of soil and peasant and Nazi agrarian policy together came 
up against inevitable limitations since, in a war, priority had to be given to the arms 
industry.?! 

National Socialism’s assessment of the German farmers was contested most of all 
by the agrarian elites and members of agricultural interest groups and chambers of 
agriculture. But for a while many small farmers too sympathized with the Nazi 
movement, from which they hoped for material help for thousands of farms deep in 
debt, and not least moral support against the deprecated consequences of modern- 
ization. Among the rural population negative views of society were far more 
common than positive ones. Complaints about industrialization, the alleged 
chaos of the Weimar Republic, fear of the Communists, and grumbles about 
growing godlessness were just a few of the points of criticism. The farmers in 
particular raised the notorious cry for ‘order’ in Germany. This defensive view of 
their own political and social position made parts of the rural population receptive 
to the Nazis’ ‘Blood and Soil’ brand of nationalism, and as a result farmers were 
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disproportionately represented in the NSDAP before 1933. But disillusionment 
had already set in during the first few years of the dictatorship. 

The effects of the Second World War then made it plain that in the minds of 
most of the rural population the political category of ‘the nation’ came low down 
the scale. The massive economic and social burdens of the war shattered for ever the 
value they put on the National Socialist social model, for the consequences of 
the war threatened the financial basis of countless farmers. Most of all, however, the 
Second World War, like the First, resulted in people in the remote villages and 
farmsteads concentrating mainly on their own world, and seeing themselves less 
and less as members of an abstract German nation. If one defines the ‘nation’ as a 
communication society, then there were massive problems of communication 
between the rural population and the nation as a whole. The farmers’ world views 
and values differed markedly from the mental horizon of their contemporaries—they 
did not even read the same newspapers or listen to the same radio programmes. The 
Deutschland-Berichte from the region of Rhineland-Westphalia noted, on the 
subject of this political apathy among small farmers, that ‘there was a farmers’ 
meeting in X, which is inhabited only by small farmers . . . In his speech the Peasant 
Leader of the Kreis said that there were still farmers who did not want to 
understand the true meaning of the Volksgemeinschaft. They made a habit of 
criticizing. In future those who could not fit into the Volksgemeinschaft would be 
excluded from the Kreis farming community. Apart from the loss of cheap fertilizer 
and fodder, their poor behaviour would bring other consequences... Up to the 
present day Kreisleiter Volm has not succeeded in setting up local groups in various 
communities in this area. Even the local Peasant Leaders do not read the West- 
deutscher Beobachter, but the Volksfreund, an earlier Centrist paper.’34 

Even in the days of military triumphs the rural population did not display any 
nationalist euphoria. Hardly any let themselves be included in the settlement 
programme in the ‘east’, which was to be Germanized by German small farmers. 
It was sobering for the Regierungsprasident or Kreisleiter to realize that for the 
majority of people living in the countryside the Volksgemeinschaft did not extend 
much further than the village community.?> It seems that the way of thinking of 
many of the farmers and their womenfolk, ultimately apolitical and informed with 
Christian humanism, shielded them from the Volksgemeinschaft's uncritical accept- 
ance of the images of the enemy put about by the propaganda. From Bavaria it was 
commented, on the effect the proclaimed enmity for Britain was having: ‘Out in 
the countryside the hate propaganda against England is not having any real success. 
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Political matters like this are much too far removed from the rural population for 
them to get worked up about them.’3¢ It was in this part of Germany that, 
alongside the contrast between town and country, the old Bavarian resentment 
against being bossed about by the Prussians also played an important role.?” The 
unceasing government propaganda against the alleged ‘Red’ threat from the east 
after the attack on the Soviet Union began thus had a counterproductive effect on 
the Catholic rural population. Deeply rooted Christian values, plus a far-reaching 
lack of understanding of National Socialism’s visions of world expansion, counter- 
balanced Catholic abhorrence of ‘godless Bolshevism’. When the German bishops, 
in their pastoral letter of 26 June 1941, criticized the difficulties encountered by the 
Catholic Church in the Nazi state but failed to make a single mention of Bolshevik 
Russia, the anger of those in power matched the approval shown by the rural 
population. The SD’s Meldungen aus dem Reich showed concern at the growing 
distance between those in the countryside and the Volksgemeinschaft. “The reports 
now in from all parts of the Reich speak of extraordinary unrest in the public after the 
reading of this pastoral letter...The reception given to the pastoral letter in the 
generally packed churches varied with the location; the rural population was far 
more affected by it than those in the towns... As a number of reports relate, women 
were often in tears... only seldom did anyone pointedly walk out of the service... 
On the contrary, the great majority of the congregations gave vent to very aggressive 
comments.”® In eastern Bavaria women wrote to their conscripted husbands in 
Russia that they would do better ‘to come back home, to fight Bolshevism here’.>? 
Yet protests like these certainly never constituted any serious threat to Nazi rule; the 
world views of the rural population were too apolitical and too traditional to 
enthuse them for any kind of far-reaching political change in Germany, let alone 
in Europe. This put strict limits on the influence of the Nazi state over the Catholic 
rural population, but kept the latter from making any political protest. 

The number of interpretations of ‘nation’ more or less matched the number of 
those making them. The various nationalisms that coexisted in Germany during 
the war brought together only a few shared visions and aversions, apart from belief 
in the unity of the national community. The concepts of nation differed not only 
with class, religion, or region, but depended on how well the war itself was going. 
So long as the Nazi state served up what its citizens were hoping for, made material 
security possible, and had military successes to show, there was unlikely to be any 
appreciable disappointing of national expectations. Only looming military defeat 
hastened the erosion of the national consensus, just as it conversely succeeded in 
motivating the soldiers of the Wehrmacht and by doing so made for a war that 
lasted for years. 
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V. Nationalism in the Wartime Wehrmacht: 
The Perspective of the ‘Little Man’ on the 
Eastern Front 


1. WAR MENTALITY: COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
FRONT AND HOME 


concePTs of ‘the nation state’ within the Wehrmacht mirrored those of German 
society as a whole. Despite the undeniable importance of the specific socialization 
mechanisms within military institutions, and particularly of ‘ideological guidance’ 
in the Nazi state, the views of society held by the ‘ordinary soldier’ in the 
Wehrmacht did not differ greatly from those in the rest of the German population. 
The Wehrmacht was an army of conscripts, whose 18 million troops came from all 
social classes and all parts of Germany. This also means that in their range of 
nationalist leanings they varied from fanatical Nazis through the politically indif- 
ferent to critics of the regime. In putting on a uniform, soldiers by no means shed 
the world views and values they had held in civilian life. It was especially true of a 
conscript army that the individual—plunged suddenly into the world of war—had 
to cling to previously learned social patterns of interpretation and perception. The 
Wehrmacht soldier could avail himself of the body of knowledge contained in 
National Socialist society, and was at the same time conditioned by that society. 
The components of the National Socialist body of knowledge acted as filters—they 
made certain forms of perception and action easier while making others more 
difficult, and constituted, when put into words, the interpretation and perception 
patterns that rested on the elements of social knowledge supplied by socialization. 
These attributions of meaning defined potentials for perception, determining what 
could be taken in and what could not—and they had a powerful effect when they 
led to action.! 

The visions and aversions of the German Volksgemeinschaft (national ethnic 
community) current at home were also typical of the officers and men of the 
Wehrmacht on the eastern front. What many soldiers knew, prized, and were 
defending were those ideals for society which they had been able to watch being 
made into reality in Germany in the 1930s. The idea of a socially harmonious 
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nation welded together in the fight against its enemies fascinated many on the 
home front, and had just as strong an effect on the eastern front.” It made it 
possible for members of the Volksgemeinschaft in the field, too, to picture their 
own group as a classless but hierarchically ordered community of comrades. The 
Volksgemeinschaft held in the minds of the troops provided them with mental filters 
through which to view the menacing world of the war around them and the 
nation’s enemies. Those who had hitherto considered Bolsheviks and Jews as 
threats to the nation were scarcely likely to become Communists or philo-Semites 
under the conditions of war. As many of their letters show, young soldiers and 
officers used similar language, and similar nationalistic categories of people, to the 
official pronouncements by government authorities. The spread of the community 
and the Fithrer cult, of racism and anti-Bolshevism, in the private correspondence 
of members of the Wehrmacht poses the question of how far individuals were in 
agreement with what was happening in the war, and the problem of whether there 
was an ‘unspoken Faustian pact between the regime and its citizens’.? 

After 1941 the nationalism and racism that before the attack on the Soviet 
Union had been directed inwards was transferred to the outside world. The 
German Volksgemeinschaft was fighting not a war against people who in their 
category system counted as equals, but a conflict to define the inequality between 
races. So it is with good reason that attention has been drawn to the connection 
between the nationalistically-motivated and -legitimized widening of opportunities 
for participation by the German population and the increase in political radicalism 
and collective force.4 There is nothing to warrant the naive assumption that the 
imagined community of nationalists could not, of its own accord, be persuaded to 
support a war, and that assumption is indeed cruelly refuted by the history of the 
Second World War. The rise and fall of National Socialism seems rather to bear out 
the thesis that the increase in the number of devout or passive nationalists began 
when material and non-material needs were met, such that ever larger sectors of the 
population backed the regime’s acts of violence. The fact that right up to the end of 
the war the majority of Germans, both at the front and at home, raised scarcely any 
objection to what was going on demands explanation; it is understandable only if 
the war is seen as a means of individual and collective participation. 

If the nation is defined as an ‘imagined’ community, then communication 
through words takes on a central role. Through their written accounts of what 
they were seeing, the soldiers of the Wehrmacht writing to their families at home 
were each day creating afresh the mental link between Germans. The censorship of 
army mail reveals the importance of the Volksgemeinschaft category in the minds of 
the troops. Fully aware of the mental bond between home front and front line, Cpl. 
Karl K., for instance, enthused to his ‘dear comrades’ at home: ‘As well as your 


2 For well-grounded criticism on the method and concept of a solid affirmation of Nazi propaganda 
see Latzel, ‘Wehrmachtsoldaten’, 573-88; Bartov, Hitler's Army. 

3 Miiller, Deutsche Soldaten und ihre Feinde, Johnson, Der nationalsozialistische Terror, 324-82, here 
340. See Bartov, Hitlers Wehrmacht, passim; id., ‘Indoctrination and Motivation’, 16-34; Fritz, 
Frontsoldaten, 227-66; Gellately, Backing Hitler, 70-89, 121-2. 

4 Geyer, ‘Stigma’; id., ‘Krieg, Staat und Nationalismus’, 250-72. 
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heavy work you are doing a great deal more. . . training young soldiers and giving 
them the world view that is today the mark of our front.’* Even when the Nazi state 
was quite obviously collapsing, the nationalist ideology kept many soldiers ready to 
fight on. As late as the summer of 1944 the censorship authorities were noting this 
susceptibility to the ideology of the Volksgemeinschaft with considerable satisfaction: 
‘No comments are heard on the existence of or effects of “National Socialist 
education” of the troops. This is proof that National Socialist thinking has become 
common currency among German soldiers, and is so much taken for granted that 
no one ever thinks of wasting words on it. The letters from all good soldiers show 
that military duty... is inextricably bound up with loyalty to the Fuhrer and thus 
with true National Socialist behaviour itself.’ 

The national communication between those at the front and those at home 
needs therefore to be analysed in line with the interpretation proposed here— 
understanding the nation as a community of those who drew on the same collective 
world-views and political categories. The high value of the written evidence as 
source material lies in the reconstruction of the ideas held of things, not in a 
supposed description of ‘reality’. Letters from the troops promise authenticity. It 
seems impossible to get any closer to the soldiers’ daily experience of war; and in 
their letters there is no possibility of selective recall with the passage of time, or of 
subsequent autobiographical correction of the writers’ self-presentation. Yet a 
depiction of reality claimed to be direct exists only in its attribution as such by 
contemporaries or by highly optimistic historians.” To put it succinctly, soldiers’ 
letters do not show ‘how it actually was’, but how it appeared to be in the ‘reality’ 
created by the soldiers. 

Any investigation of a corpus of soldiers’ letters is subject to the problems of 
quantifiability and representativity. The question of how far conclusions about the 
mood and behaviour of the group as a whole can be reached from individual 
findings is impossible to answer in any representative way. Ultimately, the most 
that can be done is to achieve the highest possible degree of plausibility through 
arguments constructed on the basis of the letters. Given a (conservative) estimate of 
40 billion items passing through the German forces’ mail system during the Second 
World War,® these sources cannot, however often they may be cited, be evidence 
for a set of facts; they can only be illustrative of content.? What is most striking 
about them is the high degree of subjectivization of events. The whole surrounding 
world seems to be arranged around the authors of the letters. The Russian 
campaign always appears as an extension of the years of peace into the war. Looking 
at the soldiers’ reports of the war, one is amazed by the harmlessness of what they 
were experiencing. This is understandable from the function of the letters as a 


> Karl K., 10 Oct. 1943, BFZ, Sterz coll. 

6 BA-MA RH 13/48, 117. See Lukacs, War on the Eastern Front, passim. 

7 See, for example, the questionable assessment in Stenzel, Ruflandbild. 

8 Around 76% sent from the front and 24% to the front. See Das andere Gesicht des Krieges, 13-14. 
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‘medium of conversation’.!° Soldiers’ letters are a means of continuing the daily 
dialogue with members of the family that has been interrupted by the separation 
brought about by the war. They provide a means of making the new reality of war 
make sense to oneself and one’s family, but also of letting it seem at least bearable. 
The great bulk of the letters are thus characterized by covering a few everyday 
topics.'! Given their function of providing reassurance, it is not surprising to find, 
time after time, accounts of journeys, descriptions of experiences, anecdotes, and 
occasionally even jokes. 

The predominant perspective in soldiers’ letters was personalization. With the 
aid of his world view the individual set out the war, Russia, and its inhabitants 
around himself. Clearly, only this made it easier, or possible, for him to understand 
and deal with his own situation. In so doing, the soldiers in their letters reduced the 
complexity of circumstances to, as it were, a personal confrontation. ‘As I already 
told you in my last letter, I have since 24 June been fighting Communism in 
Russia’, wrote Cpl. Alois Paul S. to his wife at the start of the campaign.!? As a rule 
the personalization of what was going on in the war led soldiers to portray 
themselves as the victims of hostile circumstances. Most of all, they complained 
of emotional deprivation and of physical hardships such as cold and hunger during 
the Russian winter.'3 Very seldom indeed did the men see themselves as perpet- 
rators of the war of annihilation; examination of the troops’ letters reveals that they 
gave those at home a picture of the war that said nothing about their active part in 
killing. Over the entire length of the campaign the canon of what could and could 
not be said changed very little. The unconscious process of adaptation to hostile 
circumstances led in most cases to the menacing world around them becoming, 
with their increasing experience of it, an everyday routine no longer worth men- 
tioning. This is borne out by the fact that the letters contain hardly any mention of 
war crimes—there is reference to crimes committed by the Wehrmacht in perhaps 
1 per cent of all the letters.'4 Rather than assuming that the men were not 
registering the fact that the population in the occupied eastern territories was 
being murdered, a more likely explanation is that the soldiers’ high-set threshold 
of perception and the effect of censorship and self-censorship impeded the com- 
municability of violence against the local population.!> 

The selection of letter contents was determined most of all by the military 
censorship and by self-censorship on the part of the soldiers. Examining a random 
sample of field post office mail was the responsibility of the field post offices under 


10 Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten, 31-5. 

") See Humburg, Das Gesicht des Krieges, 88-93; Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten, 31-5, 115-20; 
Mechow, ‘Zur deutschen Soldatensprache’, 81-100. 

12 Gef. Alois Paul S., 18 July 1941, BFZ, Schiiling coll. On the individualizing perspective see 
Fritsche, ‘Bedingungen’, 114-52. 

13 ‘This Russian winter in the present circumstances is for anyone out in the open more dreadful 
than you can imagine. Right at che end of my strength, when I’m on my own I bawl like a tiny child, 
and am so filled with despair’, Gef. Hans Joachim C., 29 Jan. 1942, BFZ, Sterz coll. See Chiari, Adtag. 

14 The topic of ‘Jews’ comes up in 2% of the selection of letters in Humburg, Gesicht des Krieges, 
197-8. 

15 Tbid., 210-15; Humburg, ‘Feldposebriefe’ (1999), 321-43. 
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the various army command HQs. Both soldiers and civilians were subject to 
inspection of their letters by the military, and serious infringements of the censor- 
ship regulations resulted in draconian penalties. Even though the strict censorship 
formed a substantial barrier to communication, the enormous number of letters 
sent (up to 25 million items a day in 1942!) made it impossible for the authorities 
to keep an adequate check on the troops’ correspondence. It is therefore hard to tell 
to what extent censorship succeeded in suppressing defeatist remarks and confi- 
dential comments (including any mention of war crimes).'® More important than 
the official censorship, it appears, was the self-censorship exercised by the soldiers as 
they wrote. Who would want to confront his loved ones at home with the 
catastrophic surroundings of the war in Russia and with his own culpable acts? 
The individual’s watch on what he wrote is seen most of all in an unwillingness to 
burden his family with the horrors of war, and with knowledge of the crimes he had 
seen or had committed.'” The letter-writers found themselves forced—consciously 
or unconsciously—to draw a sharp line between what they could and could not tell 
people at home. Time and again the soldiers openly admit finding it difficult to put 
everything they were suffering and experiencing into words. One sergeant, for 
example, wrote home: “What I’ve seen and lived through in these past months really 
can’t be expressed in words, and would need me to talk to you. At all events, this 
war puts everything that’s happened before in the shade.’!® In similar vein Pte. Alex 
P. told his ‘dear Gretel’ that ‘sometimes, dear Gretel, you get to see horrible things 
here. I don’t want to tell you about them, my dear. Anyway, we came through our 
baptism of fire well. That too, dear Gretel, one gets used to.’!° 

For the men of the Wehrmacht, when assimilating and digesting the phenom- 
enon of the Second World War through the medium of words, nationalistic 
interpretation patterns served a threefold function: first, they structured the sol- 
diers’ perception, giving preference to some ideas and making others improbable. 
Secondly, they lent meaning to what was happening in the war, as a fight for the 
existence and future of the German Volksgemeinschafi, and thus legitimized the 
men’s own behaviour and guilt. And thirdly, by reference to the ideas of order 
through ‘Fithrer, Volk, and Fatherland’ that were held in common with the civilian 
population, they made it easier to communicate on topics that would otherwise 
have been placed off-limits by censorship or self-censorship. Yet it cannot be 
assumed that there was a uniform nationalist war mentality among the Wehrmacht 
or the German population as a whole, and that is disproved not least by analysis 
of the content of the troops’ letters. Read without looking for hidden messages, 


16 On the effects of censorship, see Das andere Gesicht des Krieges, 13-25; Laczel, Deutsche Soldaten, 
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they in most cases display a view of the war that pushes the violence into the 


background. 


2. ANTIPATHIES: NATIONALIST PERCEPTIONS OF 
EASTERN EUROPE AMONG THE TROOPS 


The soldiers of the Wehrmacht judged much of what they experienced in the Soviet 
Union on the basis of implicit national concepts of social and world order. If one 
looks for these in their letters, the number of nationalistic and racist interpretations 
becomes less surprising. Explicitly grounded revulsion for the enemy is on the 
whole less frequent than a latent disdain for people who did not match up to their 
own ideas of how society should be ordered. The troops’ daily complaints about the 
chaos and filth they were seeing in eastern Europe have to be understood, given the 
background of the men’s ‘mental baggage’?° and in the context of the war of 
annihilation, as the expression of nationalist world views. The ‘routine national- 
ism’?! of soldiers in the field was more important and was seen far more often than 
references to the supreme values of ‘Fiihrer, Volk, and Fatherland’. For the first 
months of the Russian campaign the proportion of outright nationalistic letters 
among the whole has been put at just on 20 per cent,?2 and the incidence of latent 
nationalistic judgements and preconscious stigmatizing must have been a good deal 
higher. It is not so much the relative extent of nationalistic interpretations that has 
to be explained as the fact that those interpretations are so remarkably widespread 
in correspondence that otherwise consists of purely private concerns and descrip- 
tions of everyday happenings. 

It is however impossible to gauge exactly the extent to which pre-existing 
patterns of interpretation governed the soldiers’ perceptions, since the latter were 
always influenced by a host of situational and structural factors. When hostilities 
with the Soviet Union began, the members of the Wehrmacht were not only 
exposed to the experience of war and to the incessant propaganda from the 
government and the Wehrmacht leadership. The Mitteilungen fiir die Truppe and 
Mitteilungen fiir die Offizierkorps, for instance, railed against the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik 
system’ at every opportunity, and urged troops to keep strictly apart from the 
Russian civilian population.?? Nor did orders and instructions to commanders 
based on racist ideology fail to have an effect. The ‘Guidelines for the conduct of 


20 Wehler, ‘Wehrmacht und Nationalsozialismus’, 13. 
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the troops in Russia’ issued by the Wehrmacht high command before the attack 
began explained the war as a clash of ideologies: ‘Bolshevism is the mortal enemy of 
the German people. Germany’s battle is with this destructive ideology and those 
who support it.’24 In October 1941 the supreme commander of the Sixth Army, 
Field-Marshal von Reichenau, was even clearer; though not all that precise in 
defining the enemy, he wanted to leave no doubt as to the ‘national’ character of 
the campaign: ‘The foremost aim of the campaign is the total destruction of the 
power, and the eradication, of the Asiatic influence in the sphere of European 
culture. This also creates for the troops tasks that go beyond those customary in 
straightforward soldiering. The soldier in the eastern theatre is not only fighting 
according to the rules of war, but is also upholding an inexorable vélkisch ideal and 
avenging all the bestialities visited upon Germans or those of related races.’?> This 
and many other directives and orders of the day were often, as in the case of the 
famous ‘Reichenau decree’, passed down to company level and read out to the 
troops. 

Without seeking to deny the significance of army commanders’ orders and 
Wehrmacht propaganda, it can be said that the Nazi ideology was not adopted 
by the soldiers at the front as it stood, but was assimilated individually and 
integrated in the broad spectrum of specific living circumstances and personal 
world views.?6 Before nationalistic stereotypes and the propaganda slogans were 
to be believed, the men needed to be convinced of their validity through everyday 
observation. ‘Routine nationalism’, the national image of the world already im- 
printed in the soldiers’ minds, operated as a filter through which each could arrive 
at his own picture of how things stood in eastern Europe. The members of the 
Wehrmacht were confronted with living conditions there against the background 
of their existing knowledge of the ‘proper’ German ordering of peoples and things. 
The ideas of nation in the Wehrmacht mirrored those of German society as a 
whole, and structured and distorted the troops’ view of actual circumstances. The 
classification of the country and its inhabitants according to a set pattern brought 
together negative imputations and coalesced to form an image of the enemy. The 
fact that the negative classification, indeed the downright brutal language used in 
the soldiers’ letters to vilify ‘the Russians’, dates from the very start of the campaign 
ties in with the thesis of an increasing brutalization of the war that first gave rise to 
nationalistic hatred among the men.?” The mental brutalization of the Wehrmacht 
had already occurred before the tide of war turned against the invaders. Given the 
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socialization of the troops, the personal polemics against ‘Bolshevism’ to be found 
in their wartime letters is not surprising.?® 

Yet more important than the explicit references to the German Vodk and its 
enemies was the banal but very far from harmless ‘routine’ nationalism of the 
soldiers. The strictures in their letters were directed less at ‘the Bolshevik enemy’ 
than at ‘this Russian filth’. The overwhelming experience of the new world around 
them, the physical stress placed on them, and the hygienic conditions were 
repeatedly the subject of lengthy comment from the very beginning of the Russian 
campaign. Pte. Josef K. wrote in amazement and disgust: ‘I would never have 
believed the Russians were so far down the cultural scale if we had not seen it every 
day in what is supposed in Russia to be the workers’ paradise. They feed, to use 
plain German, on grass like cattle. If they come across an apple-core down in the 
mud or the gutter, they pounce on it like wolves on their prey.’?? Innumerable 
letter-writers report with horror, but also with a certain satisfaction at finding the 
views they already held confirmed, on the social misery and squalor in the Soviet 
Union. The complaints about living conditions and the filth were not only aimed at 
the stress and lack of cleanliness in Russia, but also—as with a Lt. Emmerich P.— 
created a chaotic and distorted picture for those at home. ‘At home one is used to a 
certain orderliness’, he wrote, ‘and you can have no conception of what life looks 
like when chaos has taken over and a cultured person comes face to face with these 
conditions.’3° The antithesis between barbarism and culture chimed in with many 
soldiers’ nationalistic obsession with order, on the basis of which they arrived at a 
scathing condemnation of what from their viewpoint were the filthy and chaotic 
conditions in the Soviet Union. ‘The primitiveness [of the population] goes beyond 
all words,’ wrote Lt. Joachim H., continuing: “There is no scale for comparison. For 
us it is quite a strange feeling to occasionally hear dance music on the radio... 
Then it strikes you that, dear God, there are still such things as music, dancing, 
theatre, clean apartments, women and girls in pretty dresses, and here. . . only filth 
and rubbish—such is the Soviet paradise! For more than four months we've been 
having to “go” by squatting down. How one longs to be able just once to use clean 
ablutions again, or even have a proper bath.’>! The oppressive life the troops in 
action were leading, not least from the viewpoint of personal hygiene, lent the 
German invasion the status of a legitimate and quite literal ‘cleansing operation’. 
Thus Lt. Otto D. writes: ‘The poverty, suffering, and squalor we have seen and 
experienced in these past weeks is indescribable. You at home cannot begin to 
imagine how Bolshevism has laid waste what is in itself such a fertile land. 
Everything we've read about it in newspapers and books pales into insignificance 
before the ghastly reality, which is far worse than words can say. Our eyes search in 
vain for signs of advancement, for evidence of progress and a tiny trace of culture. 
We are hungry for the sight of a neat house, a tidy street, a couple of tended gardens 
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and a few flowers! Wherever we look there is dirt, decay, neglect, wretchedness, 
death, and misery! Staring at us everywhere in the fearful glance of the peasants, in 
the stupid, vacant stare of the prisoners, in the hundreds of murdered dead. . . there 
is the spectre of Bolshevism; it often seems to me as if it is all the work of the 
devil.’32 

The inhabitants of the Soviet Union not only went against German ideas of 
‘neatness’ and ‘order’, they also offended the value Germans placed on ‘work’ and 
‘diligence’. The Volksgenossen at home, accustomed to an ethos of high effort and 
performance, felt deep contempt for what seemed to them a ‘work-shy’ population. 
Conscious of his own superiority as a German, Cpl. Werner F. felt: “What I want 
from “the east” has been covered fully and in every way. Yet there will surely be 
idealists who just from idealism or in the hope of reward and advancement will 
come here, even after the war, and it is good that they do, as the German will always 
be needed here. The Russian is a miserable and lazy creature with no sense of order 
and beauty, we have come to know that well enough... It’s true that these people 
are being taught to work by the OT, mostly on highway building. But that’s not 
working voluntarily. Work is only a fine thing when the will to do it comes from 
within, and that’s what these people lack.’33 

Comments like this, which could be duplicated almost ad lib, make it obvious, 
first of all, that many of the troops were seeing whatever fitted in with their existing 
world view. The encounter with the miserable social and hygienic living conditions 
of the civilian population in Russia confirmed, in their eyes, the validity of the 
nationalistic and racist prejudices and images of the enemy that had been passed on 
to them. The forms in which misery and death occurred were seen by them as an 
expression of the ‘inferiority’ of the Russian population. Even more: the dividing 
line between talking about the ‘filthy country’ and the ‘filthy population’ was an 
easy one to cross. ‘Basically whatever clothes people are wearing never get taken off, 
even at night, so they’re so full of dirt and lice that you can’t say the Russians have 
lice—no, it’s the lice who have Russians. A lousy people to beat all others.’34 The 
soldiers’ letters often linked grouses about the vermin with complaints about the 
unhygienic condition of the Russians. ‘Filth’ was seen in particular as a personal 
characteristic of the despised Jews. “The Jews, who wear an armband and wander 
round in large numbers, are the peak of filthiness. Even without an armband they’re 
unmistakeably recognizable by their faces’, wrote Cpl. Hans S.3° In this way dirt 
and filth ‘[tended] from being their external circumstances to become their inherent 
nature—ultimately, the people don’t live in filth, they are filth’.° This, however, is 
the thought-process of biological racism: interpreting and judging social and 
cultural characteristics by using the derogatory ‘race’ category. This racism lent 
the soldiers’ own military involvement the legitimacy of a defensive act, so to speak. 
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The process of ‘getting to know’ actual circumstances in the occupied territories 
brought no lessening of old antipathies and prejudices. The benevolent pedagogic 
belief among some researchers that enmity between peoples and nations is based on 
prejudices and can be overcome through closer contact is given the lie by the history 
of the German war of extermination in eastern Europe.?” With regard to what 
happened in the Soviet Union the opposite seems to be the case; the better the 
soldiers thought they knew ‘the east’, the more alien and repugnant the country and 
its people seemed to them. And the more ruthlessly the men themselves, through 
their violent actions, contributed to this ever more fearful world around them, the 
less they felt any responsibility for their misdeeds in this already ever more 
degenerate world. On the first anniversary of the attack on the Soviet Union 
Capt. Heinz-Gerd A. wrote: “The longer one is in this country the more, I won’t 
say revolting though one’s often close to saying so, but the more and more the 
country becomes alien. One can’t understand these people... The greatest wretch- 
edness is not in the miserable hovels and streets, for example, but in the people 
themselves, who are so abased in their very souls. No education is going to alter 
that, it is simply a fact.’38 The disorder and dirt universally complained of created 
subjectively a feeling of alienation and menace. One’s own situation was primarily 
defined by criteria that belittled its opposite. More or less deliberately, things that 
could not be compared were set against each other, so as to exclude the opposing 
groups from one’s own group and even to be able to pronounce them ‘non-human’ 
(‘filth’ against ‘cleanliness’, ‘mess’ against ‘orderliness’, ‘subhuman’ against ‘human’). 
The more these ‘asymmetric contrary concept’ patterns of argument could be applied 
and the more emotionally charged they were, the more the soldiers felt they applied 
to themselves and the more they could make use of them.?? 

It was precisely the discovery and naming of the foreign that idealized the 
familiar. Many German soldiers—who had hardly been out of their own country 
before#°—felt that in all aspects of everyday life they had, when they compared 
Germany and Russia, found an immense cultural gap. Sgt. Hubert K. concluded: 
‘During the war years I got to know the people of half of Europe, and how they 
lived their daily lives... We Germans are simply unaware of how beautiful our 
homeland is, how dear our language, our culture, and so on are to us... when you 
know foreign countries, you value your own country.’4! Pre. Orto E. described 
rather less eloquently but just as pointedly how beautiful Germany seemed 
compared to ‘filthy’ Russia: ‘Everything is very bad with the people here, for 
they themselves have nothing and everything about them is so dirty. You can say 
it again: there is only one Germany.’4? Even though the Wehrmacht reflected 
the whole spectrum of German society so that widely differing soldiers related 
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differing impressions of Russia (there was no such thing as ‘the’ image of Russia), 
positive descriptions of the country and its inhabitants were very much the 
exception. 

One ray of hope from what to all appearances was the hopeless and ramshackle 
situation of Russia and its inhabitants was provided by the prospect of a new 
German colonization of the east. The war of conquest planned by the government 
and Wehrmacht, the plans for settling German soldiers as ‘warrior farmers —as the 
future master caste ruling over a vast mass of Russian helots—were sometimes also 
received with approval by the troops doing the fighting. Thus Pte. Rudolf 
L. declared: ‘As a whole, however, Russia is a great disappointment for individuals. 
No sign of culture, no trace of paradise... An abysmal mess, a race of people that 
show us there is going to be a big job of colonization to do.’43 As early as the first 
year of the war Hitler had decreed that the members of the Wehrmacht were to be 
the ‘spearhead’ of National Socialist colonization of the east. Even though little is 
known about how much real interest the soldiers had in actually settling in the 
conquered territories, it is surprising how far, in their private correspondence, the 
ordinary soldiers in the lower ranks took the dreams of Greater German settlement 
for granted. ‘Right now I do believe’, noted Pte. Karl-Heinz L. in the winter of 
1941, ‘that Russia is a second India for Germany, a gigantic colonial empire close 
by and easy to reach. The population is ripe for slavery, and will find a German 
regime no worse for them than their previous one. They’ve been hardened to it.’44 
The conquering of a Lebensraum in eastern Europe that would be Germanized 
clearly made private happiness possible for individuals as it did for the whole 
nation. Josef L., for instance, sketched out in a letter to his beloved at home a 
picture of a rosy future together as the owners of property on the Black Sea: “When 
this victorious campaign is over, our Germany has a lot of work ahead of it. It is 
clear from the start that our future lies in the east. That doesn’t mean the 
uneconomic northern part, but most of all the Ukraine, which under 
German rule will again become the granary of Europe. This region, which has an 
excellent climate—comparable to that of Italy—is a precious treasure house of 
colonies. You wrote about it a long while back. It must be marvellous down there 
on the Black Sea, where palm trees fourish in an almost tropical climate. A farm 
down there—a big horse-breeding farm, a nice house, work and effort and I'd be 
bound to succeed at your side.’45 This world of big-farmer, petty bourgeois 
members of the master race held out the prospect of being German, industrious, 
successful, and bizarre. 
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3. ‘SUBHUMANS’: CONCEPTS OF NATION AND THEIR 
ACTION POTENTIAL IN THE WAR OF ANNIHILATION 


The Wehrmacht soldiers’ rigid sense of values not only structured their view of the 
people of the Soviet Union, but also opened up or closed off options for action. 
While most of their everyday resentments did not necessarily have to result in 
action, nationalistic views of the world could in certain situations encourage the 
taking of fatal decisions. The values dictated by the soldiers’ nationalism, which 
varied depending on the context and who was involved, are evident, for example, in 
letters which, from the state of the country, make assumptions about the qualities 
of its inhabitants. In making those assumptions, many writers, such as Sgt. Eduard 
E. mentioned earlier, trace a direct line from the filthy and shambolic conditions in 
Russia to those allegedly mainly to blame for the mess, namely the Jews. The 
German obsession with orderliness, racism, and what they claimed to be their own 
objective views could then demand lethal consequences: ‘Anything Russian is 
covered in filth, and the houses are hovels...But there’s not much planning 
about anything, it’s haphazard and built with no style. Everything speaks of the 
frightful, chaotic, hideous face of the Jews. I didn’t believe that till I came here. But 
now I understand, and I think it’s spot on. There’s only one thing for the Jews— 
wipe them out. It’s unspeakable, the chaos that reigns here. I'll never forget the 
jumble of telephone poles smothered with wires pointing up to the sky on either 
side of the town of Slavyansk—chaos beyond compare. And I was quite certain that 
all institutions were run entirely by Jews. So the guilt they bear is immense, the 
suffering they cause is unimaginable, and the murder they commit is the work of 
the devil. The only way they can atone for it is by being annihilated. I used to look 
on that as immoral. But after seeing the Soviet paradise I myself can see no other 
answer. This eastern Jewry harbours the scum of the whole criminal world, and 
I realize that our mission is a unique one.’4¢ The annihilation heralded in words 
could come about only if individuals in particular situations themselves took life-or- 
death decisions. A letter from Capt. Hermann G., writing to his wife from Kosov 
on 17 July 1941, demonstrates how the borderline was crossed between talk about 
purging and the physical extermination of Jews as the most logical method of 
carrying out the cleansing. The accounts of shootings, related in a chatty tone, show 
how low the threshold for violence had sunk right at the start of the campaign: “The 
whole place is crawling with Jews. All of them are put to work. Some have to clean 
the streets, others to repair them. The girls have to do the washing and mending, 
the boys clean the boots. Since yesterday, they now all wear the yellow star. 
Enforcing this needed an example to be made, however, as the Jewish elder had 
explained that there was no hurry about it. As he stuck to that despite a further 
order, we had to shoot him. Since then they’re knuckling down to work—the 
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town, three-quarters burnt down, is now certainly cleaner than it’s ever been 
before.’47 

The multiplicity of situations occurring in the war bears no relationship to the 
vast range of nationalistic interpretation patterns. The soldiers adapted to the new 
conditions in Russia by drawing on their limited fund of social knowledge. This 
interpretation pattern supplied them not only with preconscious categories for 
perceiving the surrounding world and assessing people and situations but also, as 
will be shown here, with the criteria for judging the worthiness or otherwise of what 
they did. In concrete situations nationalistic world-views provided the potential to 
act in various different ways. The concepts of nation held by Wehrmacht troops 
embraced a range of decisions that could be made, but they did not determine how 
the men acted.48 The ways of acting open to them of course depended not only on 
their world views, but to a rather greater degree on the given situations and military 
structures. Human behaviour is characterized by taking as its guide value-based 
interpretations of the social environment—and those too are ‘structures-—which 
become objective through influencing actions.4? This means, where the analysis of 
soldiers’ letters is concerned, that in most cases individual perceptions further 
narrowed the range of options. Soldiers involved particularly in major military 
operations saw only few opportunities to behave according to their own standards 
or to differ from the majority. Their letters home minimize their own freedom of 
action, mostly by referring to orders they had been given.*° 

In what follows we shall describe Wehrmacht soldiers’ varying perceptions of 
possibilities for action, deriving from nationalistic and racist interpretation patterns, 
intended to show the difficult position they were in on the eastern front. The 
judgements these men made about the Russian civilian population or prisoners of 
war do not necessarily amount to basic decisions or capital offences. Let us begin by 
looking at seemingly banal, everyday denigration. The attitudes of the German 
members of the master race can be seen, for instance, in descriptions of a stroll 
through a Russian town: “You could almost suffocate. When you go out on a street, 
you see nothing but filth, the people—it’s frightful how poverty-stricken they 
are... The Jews most of all, even dirtier, the most friendly by far and constantly 
saluting you (all of them without exception now have to doff their caps to every 
German soldier). These pigs of the human race. It’s quite obvious they're the ones 
who’ve brought this outrage of a war upon us.’?! It was not only Cpl. Hanns 
W. who clearly enjoyed a sense of superiority which automatically placed him far 
above any Jew and was founded on qualities possessed by every squaddie and 
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ordinary German simply by virtue of his membership of the Volksgemeinschaft. 
Dieter S., too, found confirmation of his superiority as a German and as a man and 
soldier from seeing local Jews. “The best thing here is that all the Jews take their hats 
off to us. When a Jew sees us from as much as 100 metres away he already takes his 
hat off. IF he doesn’t, we teach him a lesson... here you feel like a real soldier, for 
here what we say goes.’>2 

What under international law counted as war crimes, or was to be classed as such 
by posterity, often seemed in the eyes of the soldiers writing the letters to be mere 
bagatelles or just something that happened in a war. In other words ‘war crimes’ 
describes only ‘objective’ facts looked at legally, which those at the time, however, 
saw as normative and therefore highly subjective and situative phenomena. While 
they mostly kept quiet about their own part in the killing, many soldiers reported 
time and again on cases that, so far as one can see, did not seem to them something 
that should be kept secret. 

Many men clearly did not regard the daily abuses and murder they were 
responsible for as crimes. A letter from Josef Z. shows how nationalism, racism, 
and a soldier’s fantasies of virility could mesh together. As a private in a dog-handler 
unit guarding a prisoner of war camp, he provides in his writing a lesson in the ‘man 
and dog’ genre: ‘In the evening I went on patrol in the camp at seven. A group of 
Russians were gathering together. I said: “Korack, seize!” The dog probably didn’t 
understand straightaway what was up, and I lent him a bit of a hand. Two minutes 
later I set him on again, and let him loose. This time things went better, as he bit 
one of them in the right arm, another in the foot, and he snapped at the britches of 
others. Now they show godalmighty respect when I’m coming with my dog. The 
good thing is that when I’m leading him he only bites when I tell him to.’>? 

Yet the visions of superiority and virility were accompanied by a multiplicity of 
feelings of anxiety of lesser significance. It was precisely those who drew on 
nationalistic categories to judge the world around them who tended to perceive 
potential threats. Someone who in times of peace had been living in a world of 
enemies now in wartime saw the troops at the front as the Volksgemeinschaft 
essentially at risk. As many Germans had repeatedly emphasized the ‘barbarian’, 
‘bestial’, and ‘Asiatic’ nature of their Slavic enemies, they now as a result of this 
dichotomous nationalistic logic found themselves confronted with the obviously 
ominous repercussions of their own ideas of nation. Conversely, negation of the 
alien not only reinforced the cohesion of their own group but also made it possible 
to project onto their adversary the anxiety they felt at the menaces of the war and 
their concern about the adverse living conditions.>4 ‘For the time being we don’t 
have deaths and other casualties to complain of, but no one knows what's still to 
come. Here there’s most of all bandits and the guerrilla war to reckon with. Only 
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yesterday a German officer was shot near here by a Russian in civilian clothes. But 
for that the whole village was set on fire. In this campaign in the east a lot of things 
are quite different from those in the west. > Cpl. Giinther S., too, made it quite 
clear what for him was new in this war: ‘In this ghastly Russian war, one is filled 
with horror at the terrible, evil deeds and nasty tricks of the Reds, you have to 
behave rather differently. Here we're facing Mongols.’>° At the same time phrases 
like these demonstrate the extent to which the soldiers were themselves partly 
responsible for these visions of menace. Sgt. Hans-Werner S. relates what was 
claimed to be a militarily long overdue punitive campaign against partisans, but 
in doing so reveals the arbitrary content given to their picture of the enemy. 
The soldiers did not simply find partisans—every man they came across outside 
the towns and villages was transformed by them into a partisan: ‘Ahead of us sit the 
Russians in hilly country. About six kilometres behind us are 24 square kilometres 
of forest where there are around 2,000 partisans. We're on edge about how we're 
going to manage to cope with this... He [the Russian] makes up for his losses with 
men he picks up from the places we’ve cleaned out, and who slipped through our 
fingers. Any man moving round outside the built-up areas is looked on by us as a 
partisan and bumped off at once.” 

The nationalist perspective of many soldiers allowed them often to reverse the 
roles of attacker and victim. As the world view imported from home confirmed 
most of all their own prejudices, the way they acted at times became a self-fulfilling 
prophesy. The judgements and line of conduct seen as necessary for an expected 
situation brought about precisely that situation, and justified their own actions.*® 
Thus Cpl. Ludwig B. complained from Kiev in September 1941 about what was 
said to be Jewish terrorism, and justified the mass shooting of Jews in the ravine at 
Babi Yar: ‘And it’s still dangerous everywhere because of the many mines that have 
been laid. In Kiev, for instance, there’s one explosion after another because of them. 
The town’s been burning for the past eight days, all the work of the Jews. Because 
of it Jews aged from 14 to 60 have been shot, and the Jewish women too will be 
shot, otherwise there'll be no end to it.’>° The reversal of the victim—perpetrator 
relationship is a feature of many letters in which acts of violence are talked about. 
Typically the perpetrators, who themselves shared in creating the violence they saw 
threatening them, depict themselves as the victims of ‘Jewish-Bolshevik malice’. 
This assessment of their behaviour—which because of their personalization of what 
was happening in the war was subjectively correct but objectively false—legitimized 
the use of any and every means to defend themselves against the supposed threat. 
The Wehrmacht troops stationed in Romania were seen by Cpl. Hans J., too, as 
‘victims’ of Jewish malice: ‘Back in the Reich one could hardly come across a single 
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Jew, but here there are loads of them. Among them you see gallows-bird faces that 
tell you what low tricks this riff-raff is capable of. In Iasi the Jews fired on German 
and Romanian troops passing through, from windows and rooftops. Well, the lads 
didn’t waste much time sorting them out. I’ve got pictures of it, so I can tell you 
what it looked like. Where we are they’ve put the Jews in camps, but in Bucharest 
they’re still running about free. Now and then, when we’ve got something to load, 
we fetch Jews in and put them to work. I can tell you they work like mad so long as 
we're near, as they’re mightily afraid of us Germans. But as soon as we turn round 
and the Romanians are supervising them they go back to their old ways, as the 
Romanians still have to learn how to deal with this scourge of the human race’. 

Given the primarily social function of the letters as a private means of commu- 
nication, this portrayal of the part taken by Wehrmacht soldiers in murder 
campaigns against Jews and prisoners of war was not to be expected; such topics 
were moreover covered by the secrecy of the military censorship and self-censor- 
ship. And yet a few soldiers do give accounts of mass executions in their letters, and 
by their choice of words betray both their own horror at these operations and the 
need for ‘national’ legitimacy for them. Accounts of the murder of Jews and 
prisoners of war bear witness to the fact that at least in the initial phase of the 
Russian campaign the shock of their experiences could be stronger than any fear of 
infringing the censorship regulations or scaring their families at home. Paymaster 
Heinrich K., for example, noted: ‘In Bereza-Kartuska, where I stopped off at 
lunchtime, there had been some 1,300 Jews.shot the day before. They were 
brought to a hollow outside the town, men, women, and children had to com- 
pletely undress there, and then they were killed with a shot to the back of the neck. 
The clothes were disinfected and used again. I’m convinced that if the war lasts any 
longer, we'll end up having to process the Jews into sausages and feed them to the 
Russian POWs or the skilled Jewish workers.’¢! 

Only seldom did the soldiers talk in their letters about their own scope for 
deciding how to act. Habituation, ‘following orders’, and alleged necessity— 
though sometimes also undisguised racism and sadism—mark the behaviour of 
individuals even in situations where the men were themselves taking life-or-death 
decisions. The freedom of action that was demonstrably available and sometimes 
also existed from the soldiers’ viewpoint was rarely exercised, or was used to the 
detriment of the victim groups. A particularly telling example is the treatment of 
Soviet prisoners of war. In the autumn of 1941 Cpl. Emil E. wrote to a comrade: 
‘At the front we've taken more than 100,000 prisoners, and you can imagine how 
things are going there. Every day that goes by around a thousand deaths, and on 18 
and 19 October over 1,700. You can guess what’s happening. Some are shot, and 
the others die, and then there are some who kill others and eat them. At night 
there’s a roasting of human flesh and even brains soup being made, you can’t 
imagine it. Then in the morning the culprits are hunted out and shot on the spot. 
When we get together again I'll show you some pictures of it... Up to today they 
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haven’t tried anything more, because we fished out all the commissars and bumped 
them off straight away. Jakob my dear old friend, it makes you quite heartless and 
cold, because there’s no other answer. You can’t deal with a people like this any 
other way, because there’s no trace of comradeship among them. If one collapses 
and the one next to him ought to help, you need a gun before anyone will lend a 
hand. When they’re eating they snatch each other’s food, like animals, there’s no 
other way to treat them.’62 Comments like these demonstrate vividly the dynamic 
interaction between nationalistic ideologies and violent behaviour. A further ex- 
ample is provided by a report by railway inspector Kurt S.: ‘Recently, from less than 
50 metres from the Lenin House, we could see shots being fired into a crowd of 
prisoners of war by their guards. They were fighting for bits of old clothing that had 
been thrown to them. Three of them were left lying dead, and were buried on the 
spot by the Jews like dead dogs. You have to treat them like that, or you'll never 
master them. In the past the Russians were ruled by fear, and now it’s no different. 
They’re not human beings any more, but brutalized hordes.’ Prejudices about 
‘Slavic inferiority’ were largely responsible for the unspeakable living conditions in 
the POW camps. Conversely, the behaviour of the Soviet prisoners—in fact an 
outcome of the desperate need created by the Germans—seemed to the German 
soldiers an expression of their ‘inferiority’. That heightened the collective antipathy 
that already existed, and in turn racked up the repressive measures. Nationalistic 
classifications encouraged not only a dichotomous perception of situations, but also 
placed the soldiers under a pressure to act which they had themselves created. The 
nationalistic patterns of interpretation and argument existing among the troops 
opened up extra potential for the use of force. 

A person who used the language of ‘Volk’ and ‘race’ was likely to resort more 
readily to mass shooting and other kinds of war crime, as being necessary measures. 
Whether the Wehrmacht soldiers drew on their own concepts of nation or not 
could make a considerable difference.® If the reliance on nationalistic stereotypes 
was missing, and if the letter-writer looked at a situation primarily from a personal 
perspective, then that was usually to the advantage of the potential victim groups. 
Different ways of seeing things could in favourable cases result in different behav- 
iour. In many daily sets of circumstances there were real possibilities for action of 
which individuals were well aware. Cpl. Ludwig B., for example, clearly revealed his 
Jatent antipathy for Russian prisoners of war: “Today we've already been hearing 
that the men who took over from us have killed half of the 250 prisoners because 
they often had to be beaten. They’re all very young lads, who were probably sent 
straight to the front and so were the first to be taken prisoner. Three of them spoke 
fluent German, one whose great-grandmother was from Germany, the other’s 
mother was from Hamburg, and the third was Jewish. They were surprised that 
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we treated them well, which some people criticize you for... But we could see that 
speaking to these prisoners decently can turn even screwed-up men like this back 
into normal people. Each of us had twelve prisoners. Just one word spoken politely 
(not even kindly) was enough to make people work with noticeable willingness.’ 
Reference to one’s nation not only legitimized brutality, but also provided a motive 
for writing about the uncommunicable. Relating acts of violence back to a national 
ideology thus served as justification, making it possible to explain what one was 
doing as a necessary means towards a higher goal—the German ‘final victory’ in the 
east.°7 In this way nationalism acted as a means of communication, with the help of 
which it was possible to cross the censorship and self-censorship barriers that stood 
in the way of speaking. Believing in shared views of the world and of the enemy 
bound the front to the ‘home front’ and, in the nationalist way of thinking, created 
a fighting community. Even mass killings could then under certain circumstances 
be talked about semi-publicly, if they had to do with the higher and overarching 
ideology of the nation. An Austrian soldier told his parents in Vienna to be sure to 
make his letter—which told of the sadistic murder of Jews (claimed to be retribu- 
tion for violence committed by them) by German soldiers and the SS in Tarnopol 
in early July 1941—known to the local branch of the NSDAP. ‘Yesterday we were 
generous to the SS, as every Jew we caught was shot immediately. It’s different 
today, as 60 of our comrades were again found mutilated. Now the Jews have to 
bring the dead up from the cellar and lay them out decently, and then be shown 
their shameful deeds. Then after viewing the victims they are beaten to death with 
clubs and spades. Up to now we’ve sent around a thousand Jews to the Other 
World, but that’s far too few for what they’ve done. The Ukrainians have told us 
that the Jews held all the leading positions, and together with the Soviets had a fine 
old time killing Germans and Ukrainians. I do beg you, dear parents, to make this 
known, and by Dad in the local Party branch as well. If there are any doubts, we'll 
bring photos. There’s no doubt about it.’6® The Party district office in Vienna 
thereupon had the letter duplicated as proof of what people had always suspected of 
the Jews, and put it up in local shop windows. This brought the censorship 
authorities into the scene, since the whole business seemed to them a rather delicate 
matter: ‘Investigation by the local security services revealed that an NSDAP district 
leader in Vienna made copies of this report which were brought to the notice 
of local branch leaders in his district for propaganda purposes. One of these branch 
leaders duplicated one such copy on his own initiative and distributed it for 
placing in shop windows. At the request of Ic Dept. for Wehrmacht propaganda, 
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immediate confiscation of the duplicated copies was ordered. The case seems to 
warrant serious attention. It is therefore proposed that in instructions to the troops 
extra emphasis be placed on the fact that such reports of atrocities must not be sent 
home by troops in the field.’©? 

Cases like this were not exceptional. Letters from troops in the field repeatedly 
attained semi-public status; soldiers told their workmates in the company” or 
colleagues in the office of acts of brutality. In summer 1941 the Regierungsprasident 
of Osnabruck, for instance, asked members of his staff serving on the eastern front 
to record their experiences at the front for a planned in-house publication when the 
war was over.’! The documents in question were thus produced, unlike most of the 
letters that passed through the field post offices, in a semi-public context. He 
received several hundred missives, whose authors expected their accounts to be 
published and indeed wanted them to be. Nonetheless, in the Osnabruck collection 
instances of brutality and murder against civilians and prisoners of war are repeat- 
edly described in a language rich in nationalistic phrases.’* Many Wehrmacht 
soldiers took the opportunity to depict themselves at home, and particularly to 
their superior officers, as exemplary Volksgenossen and heroic warriors.’ The 
authors of these semi-public letters were clearly assuming—rightly or wrongly—a 
commonality of motives and world views in the National Socialist Volksge- 
meinschaft. Someone relating his own heroism in the course of mass killings in 
order to impress the Volksgenossen at home had to be sure his attitudes were based 
ona generally shared social knowledge. Cpl. Heinrich K., too, wrote his accounts in 
a vein of heroic self-portrayal and racist notions of superiority. In a letter to his boss 
and colleagues in the Leipzig foreign exchange control office there are pages of 
detailed descriptions of brutal atrocities against Russian prisoners of war, to whom 
the author denied all human qualities: ‘After a long, long time I want now to make 
a contribution to our soldiers’ letters...A fortnight ago I was given a job that 
showed confidence in me. .. It looks fine on paper, “Corporal K. with eleven men 
in charge of a prisoner transport of 3,000 men of all races”, but the responsibility 
and workload are colossal... What I’m telling you now isn’t a figment of the 
imagination, but the plain truth. During the transport the stronger ones killed their 
weaker companions, some 50 to 60 of them, and chucked them out or left them 
lying there... We can thank God the Fiihrer warned us against this rabble. They’ve 
ceased to be human beings. They’re worse than animals. . . IF you could take a look 
into a camp you'd shudder at these bestialized beasts [sic] of all races, and yet this 
week all kinds of things happened that the weekly newsreel in Germany can never 
show, what you see on the newsreel is a picnic compared to what’s actually 
happening. Two hours ago I came back from an execution of thirty-six cannibals 
[sic], whether you believe it or not, I’ll show you the pictures of it later. During the 


6 12 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 442a, 201. 

70 See Liidtke, “The Appeal of Exterminating “Others”’, 53 ff. 
71 ‘The War Here is Violent and Cruel’. 

72 ‘The War Here is Violent and Cruel’, 48-9, 77. 

73 See Schikorsky, ‘Kommunikation’, 310-11. 
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past two nights these bestialized Asiatics and Bolsheviks had murdered large 
numbers of prisoners and eaten them. Eaten them to such an extent that some 
had only the spine and head left. When they were arrested there were still bits of 
flesh in their mess-tins ... During the afternoon they tried to storm the food store, 
well, we taught them proper manners, and they left about a hundred dead and 
wounded on the battlefield. Try to imagine, around 6,000 to 8,000 prisoners 
advance like a wave on six men, that means keeping a cool head. The same evening 
they set their barracks block on fire, there were about 5,000 Bolsheviks and Asiatics 
inside, first we got them all out and then put the fire out, fifty-two ringleaders 
including a lot of commissars were shot. At night there are outbreaks with screams 
of people being murdered and the animal shrieks of the Asiatics, all in all a 
nightmare.’74 Heinrich K. had evidently miscalculated. The head of the foreign 
exchange control office, who seems to have been unfavourably impressed, got the 
deputy commander's headquarters in Dresden involved. The authorities ordered, 
among other things, that the letter in question be largely suppressed. Not because it 
was spreading lies, but ‘because the contents are likely to cause readers the deepest 
concern’.”° 

During the Second World War the German concepts of the nation state helped 
many Wehrmacht soldiers find a personal point of reference. Through their letters 
to their families they gave substance to the imagined national community of front 
and home. At the same time the nationalist categories of the Volksgemeinschaft 
learned at home provided a mental framework in which to look at the war in eastern 
Europe. Nationalist ideologies thus played an important and manifold role in 
allowittg the soldier to find ‘meaning’ in his violent everyday existence. Relating 
everything to the German nation allowed identification of a supposedly natural 
disparity and a belief in one’s own superiority, and made it easier to justify the 
killing. In particular, the nationalistic perspective resulted in the men’s everyday 
ideas of what was right and proper taking on a highly political dimension. 


74 Aug. to Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 442a, fos. 133-6. 
75 Tbid., fo. 132. 
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For a majority of the German population in the Second World War, ‘Volk’ and 
‘nation’ represented an attractive model for social order. The German Volksge- 
meinschaft promised at one and the same time greater equality and more inequality. 
Between the First and Second World Wars there came about in Germany, as a 
result of the demands of total war, a twofold transformation in the ideas held of the 
nation state in Germany, one that re-evaluated the ‘Volk’ in two ways—as an 
egalitarian community and an exclusive racial group. The Volksgemeinschaft offered 
Volksgenossen who conscientiously fulfilled their functions in society both material 
security and political worth. Conversely, the equality within this community 
produced. a matching need for sharp and biologically-validated dividing lines, in 
order to shut out all those not matching up to one’s own scale of values. Biologistic 
concepts of the nation made it possible not only to denigrate assimilated Jews but 
also to exclude from the Volksgemeinschaft, as outsiders and enemies, Communists 
and ‘Bolsheviks’, ‘plutocrats’, ‘asocials’, and people of other races. The widespread 
effect of egalitarian and biologistic nationalism in the Second World War illustrates 
the extent to which the lines separating external and internal enemies coalesced. 
The concept of the egalitarian Volksgemeinschaft, born of the war and lending it 
‘meaning’, shaped the conceptual horizon of a great many people in the middle and 
working classes at home as well as of many Wehrmacht soldiers on the eastern 
front. Those forming the Volksgemeinschaft were drawn—despite an uneven distri- 
bution across the various social classes—from all political and social groups. 
Basically, this idea of the nation state was so open to interpretation that every 
group was able to find in it elements matching its own specific world view, and in 
this lay its success: all conflicting hopes and desires could be subsumed. under ‘Volk’ 
and ‘nation’. The political and cultural polyvalence of nationalism proved its worth 
most of all in wartime. Nationalist interpretation models gave structure to the war's 
events, lent contingence to battle, suffering, and death. Knowing that one enjoyed 
security within a community could compensate for the daily fears about the 
menaces of war. On the basis of the dichotomous ordering model of ‘the nation’, 
many Germans created for themselves a world in which the humblest of the 
Volksgenossen was raised far above every foreigner. Many a German at the front or 
on the home front enjoyed as self-evident the privilege of being a member of the 
‘master race’. Nationalistic certainty of one’s own superiority separated one from 
those who did not match up to one’s own ideas of the pecking order. At the same 
time, citing the noble supreme value of the nation and the Volk as one’s authority 
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made it possible to justify any collective idea and any collective action as being in 
the ‘national interest’. 

The German nation state was not just an ideological construct of the National 
Socialist elite, its Party doctrine, or its sophisticated propaganda. In the first years of 
the Second World War many in Germany really believed there was something like a 
‘Volksgemeinschaft . The loyalty of the ‘Volksgemeinschaft at arms’ that existed even 
under the stresses of total war was initially the result of military triumphs. Up to 
1941 the Volksgemeinschaft proved a militarily successful community, and thus took 
on the legitimacy of success. It was only when the war which the Germans had 
unleashed turned against its initiators that the open or latent approval of the war by 
the majority dwindled, and the cracks in German war society widened. But the 
loyalty of Germans during the war was not solely the result of nationalist notions of 
superiority or of conformity, obedience, and coercion; it was far more that a society 
had developed in Germany whose successes at home and in the world had made it, 
for both the Germans’ material well-being and their spirits, a very attractive one. 
The universally acclaimed overcoming of the internal crises of the pre-war years and 
the territorial and economic expansion continued by military means after 1939 
seemed to many as atonement being made to their nation. The war society achieved 
its successful expansion at the expense of the people and peoples whom it had 
dragged from their own sphere into the Reich and had plundered during its war of 
conquest and pillage. For a majority of Germans there was therefore not the 
slightest reason to differ from a vision of order that had to all appearances brought 
about the personal happiness of the individual and restored the power of the 
Germafi nation state. 

The German soldiers’ nationalistic world views and interpretation models re- 
flected their socialization in German society; and given that the Wehrmacht was a 
conscript army of up to 18 million men drawn from all sections of the population 
this is hardly surprising. The nationalistic categories of the soldiers and their 
language were, it is true, not identical with official Nazi ideology. The ‘routine 
nationalism’ the men had grown up with, and the ideas about their own superiority, 
order, and cleanliness they had learned at home, made them susceptible to the 
ideology of National Socialism when this seemed to match their own (necessarily 
selective) observations. Often it was only their seeing life in the Soviet Union for 
themselves that brought about the distance and disdain—everyday knowledge 
politicized via the nationalistic perspective. The social knowledge held in the 
Wehrmacht and the men’s reflected antipathy left the population of eastern 
Europe, who did not measure up to the troops’ political, social, and cultural 
standards, little chance. So with the soldiers of the Wehrmacht there is sound 
reason to speak, as has been suggested, of a ‘partial identity of motives’ with 
National Socialism.! 


' Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten, 370-1; Messerschmidt, Die Wehrmacht im NS-Staat, 2; Miller, Deutsche 
Soldaten und ihre Feinde. See in general Bartov, Hitlers Army, passim; Stenzel, Das Rufllandbild, 28-57; 
and the survey of research in Kihne, “Der nationalsozialistische Vernichtungskrieg und die “ganz 
normalen” Deutschen’. 
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These thoughts have raised the question whether the world views and images of 
the enemy held among the ranks of the ‘ordinary men’ provided the link between 
‘normal’ civilian behaviour and the criminal brutality of the war of annihilation. 
The conclusion must necessarily remain unclear, since from the strictly methodo- 
logical viewpoint the relevance for actions taken of selective perception and the 
soldier’s ‘routine nationalism’ can only be assumed, not proved. The world views of 
the Volksgenossen on the home front and at the fighting front mapped out possi- 
bilities, a potential, making certain options in specific sets of circumstances easier or 
more difficult—but they did not determine the action taken.? Analysis of the 
semantic and mental content of the German ideas of nation is of minor importance 
so long as these are not related to the political, social, and cultural contexts in which 
the civilians and soldiers found themselves. 

Nothing facilitated the conduct of a war of annihilation so much as the 
conditions of this new way of waging war. As frequently and rightly pointed out, 
people did not need, in order to accept or even help to carry out the developing 
Nazi policy of annihilation, to be ideological fanatics and dyed-in-the-wool Na- 
tional Socialists.4 Men might well back at home, during work or with friends in 
their local bar or at a Party branch meeting, give voice to their nationalistic causes of 
resentment: in the context of a new form of warfare in eastern Europe such views of 
the world opened up more violent potentials. Private communications and the 
forces’ mail show signs of a growing readiness for violence among parts of German 
war society. It was not fear of Nazi terror, but rather affective consent to the use of 
ruthless force in order to arrange the world to one’s own image of it that motivated 
many supporters of the Volksgemeinschaft. The ‘nationalization of force’ was not a 
by-product of total war, but one of the preconditions for it. There is much to 
suggest that the nationalistically justified readiness to use force arose from the heart 
of German society. What is really disturbing about Detlev Peukert’s frequently 
quoted phrase that ‘terror ate its way from the margins of society into its heart’? is 
that it could have been the other way round. 


2 Geyer, ‘Der zur Organisation erhobene Burgfrieden’, 27. 

3 Peukert, Volksgenossen, 295. 

4 See Herbert, ‘Vernichtungspolitik’, 83-4; Browning, Ordinary Men. 
5 Peukert, Volksgenossen, 295, 
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1939-1945 in Film, Radio, and the Theatre 


BirTHE KuNpDRUS 
I. Propaganda, Entertainment, and the War 


IN the war unleashed by Nazi Germany everything was to be different. ‘Learn from 
your defeats’!—the regime worked hard at this maxim, with an eye to the war 
policy the Kaiserreich had pursued in the First World War. It also became the focus 
of domestic policy planning;? for Adolf Hitler had learned one lesson very early 
on—that ifin 1918 Germany had been “undefeated in the field’, then the strength 
of the Allies must have lain in their ability fully to mobilize their ‘home front’, 
that is to say society and the economy at home, and to do so not only through 
compulsion but also by appropriate manipulation of the masses.7 

In fact the longer the First World War had lasted, the fewer and fewer Germans 
had been able to see any point in carrying on without notable military successes, 
and the less the Reich leadership had had adequate responses to offer for this glaring 
lack of purpose.4 Another modern war would, the war planners concluded, make 
even greater demands on the mental mobilization of the civilian population. It 
could be won only with one’s public, not against it. One had to succeed, Hitler 
said, in ‘inspiring people to die’.* 

Even though this phrase, in hindsight, is evidence of the Fiihrer’s megalomania 
and death mystique, Hitler had very precise ideas about the possibilities the 
instrument of modern propaganda offered for securing one’s rule. Influenced by 
contemporary understanding of mass psychology (especially in the United States of 
America), the National Socialist movement had already before 1933 realized—and 


' See Schivelbusch, Kultur der Niederlage. 

2 Discussed in depth in Germany and the Second World War, i. 11-155. 

3 Hitler, Mein Kampf (1941), 193-204. 

4 See Welch, Germany, Propaganda and Total War. German propaganda in the First World War is 
still largely unresearched, apart fon Kraus, Die letaten Tage der Menschheit; Demm, Ostpolitik und 
Propaganda; European Culture in the Great War, Oppelt, Film und Propaganda; Miller, Die Nation als 
Waffe und Vorstellung, also Jeismann, ‘Propaganda’. 

Hitler, Mein Kampf (1941), 202. - 
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this would seem to hold a main key to its rise—that wielding power is not solely a 
result of physical coercion but also, in Reinhold Niebuhr’s phrase, a ‘product of the 
mind’. On January 1932 Goebbels noted in his diary, in connection with the 
planned establishment of a propaganda ministry, an innovation in the history of 
administration: ‘It is to serve to underpin our power intellectually, and to take 
control not only of the state apparatus but of the people as a whole.’” 

Control and centralization of the press, quashing of dissenting opinions, banning 
the employment of political and racial undesirables, control over the new media of 
radio, film, and later television, influencing German propaganda abroad and 
propaganda for Germans living abroad—these were the main tasks for the new 
governing authority, the Reich Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda 
(Reichsministerium fiir Volksaufklérung und Propaganda, RMVP).® 

On the one hand it was a matter of having a direct and regulating hand in 
highbrow and mass culture, and on the other of working to instil such guiding 
ideals as racial constancy, readiness for sacrifice, heroism, and tenacity, and to 
contrive a manipulated interpretation of reality.” At the meetings he held daily in 
his ministry Goebbels dealt with propaganda posters, reviewed the book-publishing 
scene, proposed articles and books on particular topics as well as films, concerned 
himself with what was going on in the world of theatre, music, and culture, banned 
various plays and musical programmes and called for others to be put on in their 
place.'° During the war he looked at matters of provision for the troops and 
the programme for their radio ‘request concerts’. He tried constantly to exert 
influence on other areas such as foreign affairs,!! justice, and the prosecution 
system® At the same time his ministry (known colloquially as the Prom?) acted 
like a welfare organization, concerning itself with everyday wartime minor worries 
and needs as varied as layettes for babies, fruit, vegetable and potato rations, coal 
and tobacco supplies, or pension and war victim support arrangements. Goebbels 
himself boasted in 1941 that the regime had understood how important in this war 
was the ‘absolute and comprehensive commitment of the people to the war, the 
involvement of the broad masses in what was happening in the war’.!2 


6 During the Weimar years che head of the German national media concern Hugenberg had 
coined the slogan of the indispensable ‘channel into the mind of the masses’. See Reichel, Der schéne 
Schein, 99; generally Paul, Aufstand der Bilder. 

7 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 1, ii. 113 (22 Jan. 1932). On the internal arguments and reservations 
about a propaganda ministry see Sdsemann, ‘Propaganda’, 114-26. 

8 See Abel, Presselenkung; Bramsted, Goebbels und die nationalsozialistische Propaganda; Frei and 
Schmitz, Journalismus; Kohlmann-Viand, NS-Pressepolitik; Uzulis, Nachrichtenagenturen. National 
Socialist propaganda very soon attracted the attention of historiographers, not only because of the 
ambiguous personality of Joseph Goebbels but most of all because of the gigantic propaganda 
apparatus and the style of politics it expressed. See the surveys in Balfour, Propaganda in War, 
Boelcke, ‘Volksaufklarung’; Bohse, Inszenierte Kriegsbegeisterung, Buchbender and Schuh, Die Waffe; 
Bussemer, Propaganda; Fleischer, ‘Feind hért mit!’ Frei, ‘Nationalsozialistische Presse’; Longerich, 
‘Nationalsozialistische Propaganda’; Welch, ‘Nazi Wartime Newsreel Propaganda’; and id., Third 
Reich, 

> See Reichel, Der schéne Schein, 83. 

10 See Kriegspropaganda 1939-1941; Wollt Ihr den totalen Krieg?. 

1 See also Longerich, Propagandisten. 

'2 Speech to the wartime conference of the Reich Film Chamber on 15 Feb. 1941, quoted from 
Albrecht, Nationalsozialistische Filmpolitik, 465. 
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Lessons for total war were thus drawn from the experience of the First World 
War, and high importance was attached to psychological warfare as an integral part 
of waging a modern war.!3 

All propaganda however faces a dilemma: on the one hand it aims, through its 
control of information, at comprehensive control of public opinion. On the other it 
forms part of total mobilization, if this is taken to mean the calculated harnessing of 
thoughts and feelings to serve particular political ends.'4 Any attempt to exercise 
total control must however undermine total mobilization, for then the population 
feels that it is only being further bossed around, but no longer valued.!5 

The Nazi propagandists were well aware of this dilemma. On the one hand their 
intention was to control the thoughts and feelings of the population to the fullest 
possible extent. On the other they dared not upset the public mood nor, precisely 
in the extremely tense wartime situation, disturb the fundamental trust between the 
population and the Nazi leadership, when to wage the war successfully they were 
dependent on the existence of an absolute ‘will to win’. The Nazi system strove, 
through an extensive reporting system, to keep track of the ‘mood’ and basic 
‘attitude’ of the Volksgenossen, so as not to repeat the mistakes that had been 
made during the First World War.'¢ It sought to forestall in good time any doubts 
that might arise about the war making sense, by taking countermeasures, mainly in 
the form of material or non-material concessions. Because of this twofold 
problem—and through his own vanity—Goebbels saw his métier as an art form. 
In the final analysis every form of art—and this is seen most strikingly in Friedrich 
Schiller—had within it a ‘tendency’, a precept on how to think and behave. The 
only thing was that this must not be delivered ineptly, as then it would be seen 
through as being propaganda and lose its power to persuade.'” 

What National Socialism needed, therefore, was a controlled self-mobilization of 
the Volksgenossen—most of all in time of war—and the Second World War 
consequently became a test of the efficacy of Nazi propaganda. Goebbels saw his 
main opportunity for motivating the public as being in the area of mass culture, in 
particular through the entertainment media of radio and film.!® During the 
Weimar Republic at the latest a new mass culture had come into being with 
radio, gramophone records, the cinema, reviews, sport, and advertising, people’s 
resort to which occupied more and more attention during their leisure hours and 
thus became deeply embedded in the daily routine.'!? Mass culture (also referred to 
here as ‘popular culture’) was created under industrial-cum-technical conditions of 


'3 See Germany and the Second World War, ixl1. 485-669; Forster, ‘Zeitalter’; and An der Schwelle 
zum Totalen Krieg. 

14 See Daniel and Siemann, ‘Historische Dimensionen’, 12. 

15 Eérscer, ‘Zeitalrer’, 19. 

16 See, inter alia, Meldungen aus dem Reich; as an example also Meldungen aus Minster. 

17 See his speech co the first annual conference of the Reich Film Chamber on 5 Mar. 1937, quoted 
from Albrecht, Nationalsozialistische Filmpolitik, 447-65. 

18 As during the war the theatres, too, were to focus more and more on entertainment, they are— 
unlike the purely printed media of literature and the press—the subject of study as a further 
performance medium. 

19 For a survey of further literature on this see Saldern, ‘Massenfreizeitkultur’. 
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production, which turned culture into a commodity. Central to it was neither 
education nor intellectual effort, but enjoyment.?° With its very widespread appeal, 
popular culture differed not only from ‘high’ culture but also from traditional folk 
culture as well as that of the working class. For people at the time it was, under the 
epithet of ‘Americanization’, the subject of heated controversy.”! Features of 
popular culture included consumption and leisure time as new, socially levelling 
ways of living, enjoyment of the visual, a sense of togetherness resulting from loss of 
individuality in homogenized society, and a recoding of relationships between the 
sexes.” The kinds of hopes and demands that had arisen during the Weimar 
Republic were taken by the National Socialists, extended to fit a technique of 
tule, and perfected. The decisive difference was, however, that all voices expressing 
criticism were blocked out and the culture industry was to be brought under the 
control of the state. 

On the one hand the new media of radio and film, most of all, made it possible to 
disseminate the desired information among the public. And on the other a relaxing 
‘feel-good’ fantasy world could be created, keeping the population close to the 
regime. Before the war this had already been one of the basic maxims of propa- 
ganda. At the 1936 radio trade exhibition Goebbels had called for the programmes 
to offer stimulation, relaxation, and entertainment, since most listeners led a hard 
life and were therefore entitled to find real relaxation.” This dictum is at odds with 
the vision of the ‘Volksgemeinschaf? (national ethnic community) from the Party’s 
‘days of struggle’; then, the leadership of the NSDAP had defined a permanent state 
of mobilization not only as a means, but also as a political goal, one to be achieved 
through every possible organization such as the Hitler Youth (HJ), the League of 
German Girls (BDM), or the National Socialist Women’s League (NSF), through 
rituals like Eintopf- Sonntag [‘One-Pot Sunday’, a patriotic self-restriction to a frugal 
meal on one day a week], together with meetings and various public events. As the 
war went on, Goebbels, mindful of the dangers of over-saturation, increasingly 
abandoned the strategy of direct and politically organized mobilization. More and 
more often he placed the emphasis on the link between easing the burden at home 
by providing amusement, on the one hand, and motivating the public for the war 
and keeping the system stable, on the other. It was a matter, the Reich minister 
commented on 27 February 1942, of giving the people the right attitude to the 
war.?4 Goebbels had also recognized that it was not enough to give the masses 
education in patriotism, as had been done in the First World War, but that the 
regime must achieve an even greater influence on mass culture so as to reach the 


20 See Handbuch Populare Kultur, 48-56. 
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(eds.), Mass Media; Becker and Reinhardt-Becker (eds.), Mythos USA. 
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23 Quoted from Maase, Grenzenloses Vergniigen, 197. See also Goebbels’s speech at the launch of 
filming activity in the HJ on 12 Oct. 1941, quoted from Albrecht, Nationalsozialistische Filmpolitik, 
480-3; together with his speech on the theatre in Endri8, Shakespeare-Inszenierungen, 64-5. 
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‘man in the street’. On 26 February 1942 he noted in his diary: ‘Keeping our 
people in a cheerful mood is important for the war, too. We failed to do this during 
the Great War, and had to pay for that with a ghastly catastrophe. An example that 
must not be repeated under any circumstances.’2> Ultimately, popular culture 
showed itself to be to a large extent a mood-enhancer, in that it offered people an 
unreal world that spared them the complexities of modern social relationships.?¢ It 
is chus unsurprising that Goebbels, of all people—the master of illusion and a 
frustrated poet—should take over both mass and highbrow culture as a means of 
stiffening the resolve of the population and fostering their keenness for the war.*” 
Bridges were also built with the past: ‘Songs and marches’, the journal Reichs- 
Rundfunk wrote in 1942, ‘have always in Germany been inexhaustible sources of 
spiritual strength.’2® The German classics, too, were expected to provide some- 
thing; “When I listen to Beethoven, it makes me brave’,?? was how one author in 
another radio periodical in 1942 summed up the sought-after connection between 
classical music and individual behaviour. The summary of research shows that to a 
large extent this strategy of lightening the burden on the home front as much as 
possible succeeded. There was, despite occasional differences of opinion and 
growing fears for the future especially after 1941, a great readiness for the war on 
the part of the German population; a readiness that can, with some reservations, be 
seen as having lasted through to May 1945. The right words to use here are passive 
or reluctant loyalty.7° The question remains, on the one hand, how this tense 
relationship, in the chaos of the final months of the war and its development into an 
egocentric survivor society, should be seen—i.e. how energetically did people 
dissociate themselves from the regime??! And on the other, to what extent were 
control over opinions, and the influencing of feelings, by the government and Party 
responsible for the stability? 

Earlier studies have laid stress on the omnipresence and omnipotence of propa- 
ganda in the Third Reich.>* The home front held firm, it was said, thanks to the 
activities of the propaganda ministry. One has to suspect, however, that this 
analysis may be falling prey to the propaganda authorities’ own picture of them- 
selves, seeking to give off an aura of effectiveness and purpose while these were in 
fact frequently no more than outward appearance. In his diary, which he kept from 
1924 until his suicide on 1 May 1945, Goebbels provided an excellent record of his 
work and how he saw it.>? But precisely therein lies the problem. For lack of other 


25 Goebbels, Tagebticher, pt. 2, iii. 377 (26 Feb. 1942). A few days earlier, on 8 Feb. 1942, he had 
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sources, or of a search for fresh sources, the image he projected of himself as a gifted 
manipulator, of a virtuoso performer pulling the strings that controlled opinion, has 
been taken at face value. There has still not been any searching look behind the 
Goebbels stage set.34 

Just as questionable as overemphasizing the propaganda, however, is underesti- 
mating it. In no way can there be any talk of its having suffered a complete loss of 
effect during the final phase of the war, or of repression through the use of terror 
playing a far more important part in keeping society in line.?> It is true that 
intimidation and terror within Germany formed an increasingly important part 
of wartime policy. The reign of the special courts and penal legislation was 
intensified. To take just one example, the number of those officially imprisoned 
by the judicial system rose from 108,000 in 1939 to 190,000 in 1944. Death 
sentences increased tenfold, from 178 in 1939 to 1,592 in 1943.3 Yet here too, as 
in other fields of activity in the Third Reich, one can see an interplay of stimulation 
and control from above and initiatives from below. The propaganda ministry 
exercised pre-censorship, and where for instance films were concerned kept a 
watch on scripts, the production process, advance reports, and reviews; on the 
other hand, the ideas for screenplays, and artistic interpretation, were largely left to 
the film-makers.” 

Consequently, a more promising path to understanding Third Reich propaganda 
is offered by weighing its intentions, nature, and effects carefully against each other. 
This approach is likely to show that the Nazis were pursuing more modest goals. 
Propaganda aimed less at direct indoctrination—evoking unquestioning belief in 
final victory®® or using film as an ‘ideological weapon’,?? for example—than at 
exerting indirect social control. The intention was less to convince people than to 
mould their behaviour.4° With this evident public acquiescence the regime 
achieved legitimacy in foreign eyes as well. 

This revised view of Nazi intentions does not however in any way render 
obsolete the question of how deep were the effects of their programme, the effect 
of the constant repetition of conspiracy theories, of affirmations of German 
strength and solidarity, of negative portrayal of the enemy, and so on. Even if 
these slogans were not as firmly embedded in people’s consciousness as researchers 
have long supposed and as many in the Nazi leadership would have liked,*! they 


34 On the literature and for a critique of Goebbels’s writings, see Stahr, Volksgemeinschaft, 5-6. 

35 Kershaw, ‘How Effective was Nazi Propaganda?’, 201; similarly also Bussemer, Propaganda, 20, 
and Dussel, Deutsche Rundfunkgeschichte, 116. 

36 Heinemann, ‘Krieg’, 37. 37 See Quanz, Der Film, 75-9. 

38 Welch, ‘Nazi Wartime Newsreel Propaganda’, 202. 

39 Rentschler, Ministry, 8; similarly also Quanz, Der Film, 15. 

40 See Longerich, ‘Nationalsozialistische Propaganda’; Maase, Grenzenloses Vergniigen, 216; and 
recently also Welch, “Nazi Propaganda and the Volksgemeinschaft’, 236, follow the same line of 
argument. 

41 Acthe time of the defeat in February 1945 Hitler expressed his disappointment at the war having 
come twenty years too soon, with the moral rearmament of the German people still incomplete. 
Quoted from Férster, “Weltanschauung als Waffe’, 288. 
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still stirred the emotions. An essential and long-lasting factor in these views of 
propaganda, the present author suggests, was the community bound by experience, 
a community forged both by its own experience and by that manufactured for it by 
the media of what was not only a nation at war (like its Allied opponents) but also a 
racist and hierarchically defined Volksgemeinschaft.4? Just as it has become gradually 
possible to get away from this picture of a totally manipulating and controlling 
state, so it also has been possible, step by step, to examine more closely what sort of 
reception these efforts at control met with.43 Ultimately one remains sceptical 
about a way of looking at things which, in the final analysis, accorded the 
Volksgenossen only the position of a deceived public robbed of its sense and soul 
by the manipulation of the masses, a public that no longer had to answer for its 
actions. 

New approaches to the subject have thus placed emphasis on the interpretation 
and adoption—wilful, perhaps, yet individual—of these ready-made opinions, 
following a line of research that looks more and more at how the public partici- 
pated, ‘went along with’ the regime. According to this approach, identification with 
the system was to a large extent probably not so much forced upon the Volksgen- 
ossen as quite voluntary.44 The Volksgenossen always showed a high level of indif- 
ference and scepticism. An approach that focuses on this interaction between the 
production of and use made of the media makes it far easier to get a picture of the 
interplay between society and its rulers, to explain how this worked, and to identify 
the reasons for the long-lasting stability of the Nazi system. Thus propaganda 
should be understood very broadly not only as an instrument but also as a driving 
force in public communication, as a structure forming part of the edifice of power 
and mentalities, and as a phenomenon ‘to be looked at from various perspectives: of 
tule and the basis for it, of ideology and practice, of domestic and foreign policy 
needs, of particular motives and aims, and thus always also of intentions and 
effects’ .45 

In the greater importance of mass culture for propaganda lies a major difference 
from the First World War, pointing to the progressive radicalization of ideas into a 
modern clash of arms. In 1914 it had seemed right, to all the warring parties, to 
clamp down drastically on entertainments. Although there was increasing back- 
tracking from this decision over the next four years, it was only at the start of the 
Second World War that a clearly keener awareness of popular culture as a factor in 
psychological warfare gained ground. In 1939 the Germans, like the Allies, knew 


how to use entertainment as a means of mobilizing their people. The ‘divide 


42 See Segeberg, ‘Erlebnisraum Kino’. On the Volksgemeinschafi's world view, see Sven Oliver 
Miiller in the present volume. 

43 A shortcoming of many studies of the history of the media in the Second World War is that they 
concentrate largely on the semiotic aspect. This is a very important aspect. But it also seems relevant to 
examine the relationship—complementary or conflicting—between the content and the aesthetic 
expression employed in the broadcasts or performances, how the message was received by the 
listeners or cinema audiences, or what the media staging and shaping, the production of and 
response to the ‘image and sound worlds’ has to tell us about the interplay between rulers and 
society during che war. 

44 Bussemer, Propaganda, 2. 45 Sdésemann, ‘Propaganda’, 152. 
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between military organization and civilian society’,4© both as a concept and in 
historical reality, was increasingly bridged. 

As already outlined at the beginning of our discussion, in a total war psycho- 
logical guidance of the masses and entertainment not only formed an effective 
alliance, but also existed in a state of conflict with each other. Could, for instance, 
the modern medium of entertainment, basically characterized by having little to do 
with politics, be harnessed for years on end to political purposes? Was this 
entertainment indeed as devoid of ideology as it claimed? Was not the basis of 
entertainment precisely that everyone could have his own experience of watching a 
film or play or listening to the radio? And what was gained when people gladly went 
into the cinema or switched on the radio? To put it bluntly: could people be 
mobilized for the war when they were getting away from the war? 

This question of how entertainment and total war stood in relationship to each 
other in the German conduct of the war will be the main concern in what follows. 
Since highbrow and mass culture were part of propaganda, the depth and scope of 
this influence through the media needs to be assessed. What norms and demands 
on behaviour were conveyed, and what emotions were appealed to? Can the part 
this armouring of the mind played in maintaining the stability of the Nazi system of 
rule during the war be gauged more precisely? If all those fighting the war made use 
of the cultural field in order to mobilize minds, what was there specifically National 
Socialist about this offensive via entertainment? And what did the war mean for the 
development of the entertainment culture in Germany today? 


46 Ziemann, ‘Vergesellschaftung’, 740. 
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1. THE MEANS OF CONVEYING A VIEW OF THE WAR: 
FILM, RADIO, AND THEATRE 


(a) Film 


FILM, with its strong visual and acoustic potential for creative presentation coupled 
with its popularity among the public, was in Goebbels’s eyes an especially appealing 
means of ‘guiding the nation’.! In the year 1933 alone the Germans between them 
went to the cinema a total of 245 million times, a number that rose to a peak of 
1.116 billion visits in 1943. This means that in that year everyone living in the 
Reich went to the cinema on average 13 to 14 times, whereas in 1935/6 there had 
been only 5.9 visits per head.* With a demand like this the number of cinemas rose 
from 5,071 in 1933 to 7,043 in 1941, meaning that at least for a time there were 
2.8 million seats available for cinema-goers. On top of that there were a great many 
mobile cinemas, operating especially in rural areas and catering for the troops at the 
front. Every year from 1939 to 1944 saw around forty new films produced for the 
German and European market, as Germany caught up with a development already 
seen in the USA, Britain, and France. The high value attached to films by the 
regime was clear right up to the end of the war, for its total mobilization measures 
included the conversion, ordered by the RMVP, of theatres that staged solely plays 
so as to enable them to show films as well. 

The propaganda ministry’s films department acted as a control centre for the film 
industry and film production. It was headed for years by Fritz Hippler who—after 
also being for some time Reich director-general for films—had to give up both 
posts after falling into disfavour with Goebbels because of internal disagreements. 
He was followed for an interim phase by the former president of the Reich 
Chamber of Culture and SS-Griippenfithrer Hans Hinkel.4 Membership of the 


1 The academic centre of attention—including that of the regime—was very clearly the medium of 
film. See Der Film im Dritten Reich; Albrecht, Nationalsozialistische Filmpolitik; Barkhausen, 
Filmpropaganda, Donner, Propaganda; Drewniak, Der deutsche Film; Hake, German National 
Cinema; Hoffmann, Und die Fahne fiibrt uns, Kanzog, Staatspolitisch besonders wertvoll, Moeller, Der 
Filmminister, Quanz, Der Film; Rentschler, The Ministry, Schoenberner, ‘Ideologie’; Segeberg, 
‘Erlebnisraum Kino’; Segeberg (ed.), Mediale Mobilmachung I; Stahr, Volksgemeinschaft; Taylor, Film 
Propaganda (1998); Trimmel, Heimkehr, Téteberg, “Unter den Briicken’; Winkler-Mayrhéfer, 
Starkult, Witce, ‘Film’; Theater und Film; and Zimmermann, Medien im Nationalsozialismus. 

2 Lowry, Pathos, 118. 3 See Téteberg, “Unter den Briicken’. 

4 See Reichel, Der schéne Schein, 185-6; Vande Winkel, ‘Nazi Germany’s Fritz Hippler’. 
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Reich Chamber was obligatory for film-makers. The market was dominated by four 
large production companies: Universum-Film AG (Ufa), Bavaria, Tobis, and the 
Swiss company Terra Filmkunst GmbH.> The process of nationalizing those com- 
panies, hidden from the outside world by means of front firms, was completed only in 
1942, with the founding of the government umbrella concern Ufa-Film-Gesellschaft 
mbH (Uff) which embraced more than a hundred businesses in all sectors of the film 
industry. In the European film world the studios at Babelsberg, Munich, and Berlin 
enjoyed a high reputation. Technically and organizationally, the German film trade 
was very well prepared for creating a world of illusion. 

Cinemas were divided into four classes, depending on their public, level of 
demand, geographical location, and size: premiere, first-run, second-run, and 
rerun cinemas. Films were screened first in the centrally-located premiere and 
first-run cinemas in the major cities, and were seen only later in the suburbs, 
small towns, and rural areas.° In Schwabisch Gmiind near Stuttgart, for instance, 
films with a direct political content were in 1941 seen only 49 days after being 
premiered, while the average for all films was 101 days.” To enable anything more 
precise to be said about the provision of cinemas and seeing of films, individual 
studies would first have to show what got seen when and where in Germany, 
including as reruns. The latter became more and more numerous towards the end 
of the war—in Schwabisch Gmiind in 1944 half the films screened were repeat 
showings. At the present time, however, such an overview is still lacking.® 

What can be said is that when one of the Volksgenossen went into a cinema during 
the war, he would as a rule be offered a multi-part and carefully-staged experience. 
After Phe adverts he would first (the sequence changed as the war went on) see the 
latest Wochenschau, or weekly newsreel, which from 1938 all cinema owners were 
obliged to show; then a Kulturfilm, and finally the main feature. At the premiere of 
the compilation film Der ewige Jude [The Eternal Jew] produced by Fritz Hippler in 
1940, for example, the main feature was preceded by Ostraum—deutscher Raum 
[Space in the East—Space for Germans], and the newsreel was followed by the 
orchestra of the Reichssender Berlin radio station playing Beethoven’s ‘Egmont 
Overture’. 

At the start of the war the new Wochenschau proved a magnet for audiences, 
bringing visitors into the cinemas in their droves.? In January 1939 the Deutsche 
Wochenschauzentrale [German Weekly Newsreel Institute] was established, with 
Fritz Hippler in charge. The four existing weekly newsreels (Ufa-Tonwoche, Deulig- 
Tonwoche, Tobis-Wochenschau, Fox Ténende Wochenschau) officially remained in- 
dependent, but the new institute planned, drafted, and allocated the topics that 
were to be covered in the course of regular working meetings with the weekly 


> See Kramer and Siegrist, Terra. 6 Lowry, Pathos, 15. 

7 Kleinhans, Fin Volk, 93. 8 Kleinhans, Fin Volk, 110. 

> On the Wochenschau, see Der deutsche Film, 4 (1939), 5, 101-5; Barkhausen, Filmpropaganda, 
192-243; Bartels, Wochenschau; Bucher, ‘Goebbels’; Hoffmann, ‘Wirklichkeitsberichte’; Hoffmann, 
‘Nationalsozialistischer Realismus’; Roschlau, Traume in Triimmem; still valid are Kracauer, Von 
Caligari zu Hitler, 321-96; Stamm, ‘Das “Erlebnis”’; and Zimmermann and Hoffmann (eds.), 
Geschichte. 
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newsreel directors. November 1940 saw the foundation of Deutsche Wochenschau 
GmbH, which was directly answerable to the RMVP and produced the Deutsche 
Wochenschau centrally. The weekly newsreel was able to cater to the demand for 
up-to-date information in visual form as well, and as a consequence became twice 
or three times as long as it had been before the war. As the demand rose, so did the 
number of copies of the newsreel put in circulation, from 800 to ultimately 2,000 
on the domestic market, and from 30 to 100 abroad; in 1940 an average of around 
20 million Germans watched a newsreel. Its appeal lay not least in the high level of 
professionalism, even compared with the rest of the world’s output. The newsreels 
reached the cinemas quickly, with in most cases only two weeks from shooting to 
screening. Military events were reported on especially by the propaganda compan- 
ies that had existed as specialist units in the Wehrmacht since 1938.'° Having 
journalists not as civilians accompanying and reporting on the troops, but as 
embedded members of the forces involved in the battle and sending their reports 
directly from the field was until recently something only rarely seen in the history of 
war reporting. Although here too the staffing, technical equipment, and content 
were dictated ‘from above’, in fact through a contest for responsibility between the 
propaganda ministry and the Wehrmacht high command (the OKW), the reports 
enjoyed great popularity since they offered authentic accounts of what the soldiers 
were experiencing. In general the bonus of trust accrued a great deal more to the 
Wehrmacht, seen as being sound and solid, than to the Party or propaganda 
ministry. Thus the Wehrmachtberichte [Reports from the Wehrmacht], which 
gave a daily concise picture of the military situation, were for a long time seen by 
the public as largely trustworthy.!! 

All the components of the Wochenschau were painstakingly matched and 
assembled—the sound effects from the stock library; the music, often from classical 
works but also original compositions or arrangements like those by the Deutsche 
Wochenschau’s own composer Franz R. Friedl, for example; the often technically 
demanding visuals; and finally the voice-over commentary involving not only the 
art of its delivery but also that of the script. The viewer was to be given the 
impression of ‘being there’, of witnessing events. Lively camera work and dramatic 
angles were besides designed to control how the pictures were seen, following set 
premises: German soldiers were preferably seen from a lowish angle, often with 
bright and contrasting side-lighting, and their faces were rugged and determined, 
compelling attention. Creating tension and creating heroes were the two primary 
aims—the Wochenschau was meant not to inform, but to impress.'? Imposing a 
dynamic rhythm on the pictures of military operations, one that aestheticized the 


10 See Wedel, Propagandatruppen; on the programme for the ‘arming of the nation as a whole’ by 
the Wehrmacht, which has been given little attention uncil recently, see Sésermann, ‘Propaganda’, 
143-5. For the Truppenbetreuung [welfare for the troops] in the Wehrmacht, see Vossler, Propaganda. 

1) See Murawski, Der deutsche Wehrmachtbericht, Die Wehrmachrberichte. There are almost no 
further studies going beyond personally-tinged and hero-creating accounts to cover the propaganda 
companies and Webrmachtberichte. See Moll, ‘Die Abteilung Wehrmachtpropaganda’; Schmidt- 
Scheeder, Reporter, Wedel, Propagandatruppen; and Uziel, ‘Army, War, Society and Propaganda’. 

12 Kracauer, Von Caligari zu Hitler. 
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violence in a symphony of war, left an atmosphere of tension coming to a climax 
with the triumph of the German heroes. There was hardly any explanation of war 
aims or planning, as there had been in the First World War, however much it 
would have helped understanding. Uncomfortable aspects of the reality of war, 
such as German casualties or resistance by the enemy, were absent. The strategic 
successes were lost on the audience, and needed to be pointed out by means of stock 
phrases such as that in three weeks of fierce fighting well over 7,000 tanks had been 
captured or destroyed.'? The most successful editions of the Wochenschau com- 
bined ideology and aesthetics in an amalgam that put in powerful visual form one of 
the few fixed points in Nazi thought, that is to say the appeal of doing battle. The 
publicist and author Karl Kraus had already had this aestheticizing of violence in his 
sights in his play Die letaten Tage der Menschheit [The Last Days of Mankind], 
performed in its first version in 1918. In it he had the war reporter Alice Schalek of 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse saying: ‘Anyone who has watched an assault party 
setting out at night will never again find an experience romantic, adventurous, or 
daring; and anyone who has been part of one would never want to go out again at 
any price.’!4 

The films in the Wochenschau, on the other hand, depicted an innocent, 
suffering Germany on the point of being overwhelmed by foreign powers. The 
experience of war was thus from the outset presented as a stroke of fate that the 
community had to survive.'> Yet at the same time the reassuring impression was 
created that the fighting at the front was going according to plan. In 1940 the 
Sicherheitsdienst (SD) reported very positively on a Wochenschau about Norway, 
sayin that ‘belief in the invincibility of the Wehrmacht remains unshakeable’.!¢ 
The aura of the blitzkrieg victories made it possible for the Fiihrer myth, too, to be 
presented dazzlingly, calling forth ‘displays of love, loyalty, and gratitude’ through- 
out the land.'” And lastly pictures of the situation at home built bridges in the 
viewer's mind between the troops and the civilian population. The Wochenschau 
was intended to involve the audience mentally and emotionally in the war effort, 
and this seems to have succeeded at least partially in the first third of the war. When 
in December 1939 a newsreel showed the return to port of the battleship Bremen 
the audience, carried away by the pictures, broke into spontaneous applause; they 
clearly saw themselves standing on the quayside watching the ship come in.'8 To 
give another example, a mother wrote to her son in July 1941: ‘The newsreels are 
wonderful things—you’re experiencing everything, and I see my boy in every 
picture.’!9 Both sections of German war society, the fighting front and the home 
front, were thus welded together in a community bound by fate in which one side 
could rely on the other, but in which they were also bound to each other when 


13° Hoffmann, ‘Wirklichkeitsberichte’, 312. 

14 Kraus, Die letzten Tage, 589. On this aestheticizing of war in films see also Paul, ‘Krieg und Film’. 

15 See Vieth, ‘Die letzte “Volksgemeinschaft”’, 271. 

16 Meldungen aus dem Reich 1938-1945, iv, no. 90, 1167 (23 May 1940). 

17 Felix Henseleic, ‘Die neue Wochenschau’, in Film-Kurier, 11 July 1940, quoted from Theater 
und Film, 405. 

18 Kleinhans, Fin Volk, 88. 19 Quoted from Sehr selten habe ich geweint, 75. 
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things were going badly. The promise of victory and the threat of defeat came 
together. 

Education, commitment, and indoctrination were the watchwords of most 
Kulturfilme.”® Since the last two years of the First World War non-fiction films 
had been used as a teaching medium in all educational institutions. The Reich 
government had at that time been involved in founding the Ufa film concern, but 
at the same time laid down a cultural task for it: it was also to produce films that 
served educational purposes and promoted things German. The Ufa Kulturfilm 
(educational film) department was set up on | July 1918, after the government had 
made it a condition for Ufa to create an educational film department alongside its 
feature film production. 

Between 1918 and 1945 some 20,000 Kulturfilme were produced in Germany. 
The term Kulturfilm arose from the didactic concern to differentiate this kind of 
film from Schmutz und Schund (rubbish productions). The definition of the word 
was set as wide as the production itself: spanning genres, it covered scientific films 
and teaching aids, commercial and industrial films, and even feature films such as 
Fritz Lang’s Die Nibelungen. Special favourites were pictures of cities, cultural 
centres, and landscapes, as were travelogues, expeditions, and animal films. The 
Kulturfilm thrived on a mix of actual filmed material, trick photography, anima- 
tion, and staged sequences. It accordingly offered an ideal field for experimenting 
with technical innovations—to mention only a few: slow-motion and time-lapse, 
extreme close-ups, use of telephoto lenses and X-ray film, or trick set-ups. Up to 
1924 the Kulturfilm was synonymous with ‘supporting items’ one or two reels long; 
later however a few were produced that took a whole evening performance. 

The Nazi takeover of power brought no significant change to the Kulturfilm 
department's output. The scope of its political function remained the same, and 
even expanded to take in racial and military interests. The popular-science talkie 
most of all offered, with the notion of ‘society as an organism’, scope for biologistic 
metaphors in the editing and commentary. From organized animal societies (Der 
Ameisenstaat [The Ant State] (1934), directed by Ulrich K. T. Schulz) it was not all 
that far to the organized Volksgemeinschaft. In June 1940 Goebbels brought the 
production and distribution of Kudturfilme together in the ‘Deutsche Kulturfilm- 
Zentrale’ [German Documentary Films Institute], thereby setting up a government 
control body to supervise all Ku/turfilm projects from outline stage to script. 

From 1934 every cinema in Germany was required to screen a Kulturfilm as part 
of the supporting programme. Outwardly objective and factual, the film could 
disseminate themes such as racial theory, anti-Semitism, blood and soil, as well 
as militaristic content. Films were promoted that ideologized the industrious 


20 There is unfortunately only a small amount of literature on the Kulsurfilm. See however the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft’s research project on the history and aesthetics of the documentary 
film in Germany, which gave rise to the collective work Triumph der Bilder and the symposium 
proceedings Ordnung im Ameisenstaat: Die Kulturfilme der UFA, 1918-1945, published in 2005 by the 
Forschungsgruppe Epistemologie 8 Diskursanalyse (FEDA), Osterreichisches Filmmuseum, Vienna, 
from the announcement of which the information given here is taken; also Geschichte und Asthetik des 
dokumentarischen Films, iii. 
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communities of bees and ants, the age-old German forest, the work of foresters, 
hunters, bee-keepers, and not least of naturalists. Using impressions of Germany 
with its landscapes and people, flora and fauna, the aim was to establish a racially- 
tinged national consciousness. Another genre was expedition films, which like 
Geheimnis Tibet [Secret Tibet] (1943) gave accounts of the great deeds of Ger- 
many’s ‘bold science’.2! Germany’s claim to a colonial empire was backed by films 
such as Mit Dr. Lutz Heck in Kamerun (1939) until, with the lack of opportunity to 
travel and film, these dried up and were succeeded by feature films like Carl Peters 
(1941), Ohm Kriiger (1941), and Germanin (1943). Young men’s enthusiasm for 
technology could be appealed to and encouraged with films about flying, which not 
only heralded the utopia of mastering the technical world and glorified the 
Luftwaffe,2? but also sometimes stirred up racial antipathies, such as that against 
Poland with D JII 88 (1940) or Kampfgeschwader Liitzow (1941). The first 
Kulturfilm about the invasion of Poland was issued only a month later, with Der 
Feldzug in Polen [The Campaign in Poland]; this, again, brought together a variety 
of content—Fiihrer cult and a racist struggle between peoples, the myth of the 
unconquerable Wehrmacht, and anti-British polemic.?? Aufbau im Osten [Devel- 
opment in the East] (1941) was followed by further films glorifying the ‘cultural 
work’ being done in allegedly backward eastern Europe and the ‘Germanization’ 
going on in the annexed parts of Poland. The same was being done for western 
Europe, e.g. with Flanderns germanisches Gesicht [The Germanic Face of Flanders] 
(1941). A direct reaction to events in the military sphere, but now also to the war in 
the homeland and with a high practical value, was training films such as Beim 
Lufiatgriff im Luftschutzraum [Take Shelter in an Air Raid] or Keine Furcht vor 
Brandbomben [Incendiary Bombs are Nothing to be Afraid of] (both 1943).?4 
Special, additional Kudturfilm cinemas appeared in many towns, such as the 
‘Franziskaner’ which opened in badly bomb-damaged Berlin in December 1944.75 

While for many cinema-goers, cinema owners, and even Party officials the 
Kulturfilm was a didactic bore,?° the humorous shorts were greatly welcomed; an 
example is the Tran und Helle series that started to appear in the supporting 
programme a few weeks after the start of the war. In these short dialogues Tran 
embodied the rather dull-witted petty bourgeois articulating the ideas and wishes of 
the population, but whom Helle, the model National Socialist Volksgenosse, then 
put on the right track, whether about the blackout, the ‘right’ way to act in dealings 
with prisoners of war, or how to behave in the air-raid shelter.?7 

With feature films it was impossible, because of the long production lead time, to 
react rapidly and with suitable content to the outbreak of war.?® At first it was a 
question of adapting to the changed production conditions. Undesirable, according 
to the head of production at Ufa Ministerialrat Ernst Leichtenstern writing in the 


21 Lothar Papke, ‘Wikinger der Wissenschaft: “Geheimnis Tibet”— ein Film der SS-Tibet-Expedition 
im Mamorhaus’, in Vélkischer Beobachter (N. Germany edn.), No. 51, 20 Feb. 1943, 6. 
22 Kindler, ‘Wo wir sind’, 426. 23 See Sakmyster, ‘Nazi Documentaries’. 
24 See Drewniak, Der deutsche Film, 381. 25 Reichel, Der schéne Schein, 205. 
26 See Zimmermann, ‘Zwischen Sachlichkeit, Idylle und Propaganda’, 70. 
- 2? Kleinhans, Ein Volk, 97. 28 On what follows see Moeller, Der Filmminister, 185-312. 
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journal Filmwelt on 3 May 1940, were films ‘that are screened abroad, especially in 
what are today enemy countries but also in neutral countries, if the sensibilities that 
are understandably particularly keen in times of crisis and war could be in some way 
put at risk. Accordingly material dealing with the First World War from 1914 to 
1918 will no longer be chosen, because present events make that period seem far in 
the past. Films for which outdoor sequences would need to be shot on location in 
present-day enemy countries or in parts of the world now hard for a film crew to 
reach are impossible . . . [New films] take account of the war by firstly showing the 
work and involvement of the people; secondly, like all propaganda media, by 
exposing the nature of the enemy; and thirdly by helping raise spirits with light 
and entertaining output. 2? 

In reality the film programme did not match what was happening in the war 
until the start of Operation BarBarossa, when ‘classic’ themes of mobilizing the 
nation for war such as displaying images of the enemy and stiffening the will to fight 
reached the screen. In May and June that year around half of the 186 cinemas in 
Berlin were showing films about preparing for or fighting the war. Yet outright 
propaganda films such as Stukas (1941), U-Boote westwarts (1941), or even Carl 
Peters (1941) with Hans Albers, were neither to the taste of the cineastically 
inclined Hitler or Goebbels*® nor really in the commercial interests of the film 
industry. As a pure ‘film for the boys’, Stuvkas for instance—even though it took 
RM3.18 million at the box office within seven months?!—evoked the impression 
of a kind of overlong Wochenschau. 

The maxim that serious times called for serious films was slowly dropped; it was 
an assumption that moreover appeared counterproductive given the ‘changed 
military situation’.>* So after 1941 there were again more operettas, revues, 
thrillers, and melodramas on the cinema screens. At the time of Goebbels’s speech 
in the Sportpalast on 18 February 1943 there were mainly three films showing in 
Berlin cinemas: Zwei ghickliche Menschen [Two Happy People], Hab mich lieb 
[Love Me], and Die grofve Nummer [The Big Number]. One of the most successful 
films of 1943/4, Der weiffe Traum—a revue on ice—symbolizes this feature-film 
escapism with the characteristic hit lyric Kauf Dir einen bunten Luftballon / nimm 
ihn fest in Deine Hand / stell Dir vor, er fliegt mit Dir davon / in ein fremdes 
Marchenland (Buy yourself a bright balloon, / Hold it tightly in your hand, / 
Imagine you both fly away / Into a strange fairy-tale land]. 

Subtle and frank ideological influence, instruction, and seemingly apolitical fun 
were woven in a complex way to provide the viewer with a ‘cinema experience’. 
Despite the increasingly frequent interruptions due to air-raid warnings and power 
cuts, the cinema-goers’ quest for this experience evidently continued unabated right 
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through to the end of the war.*4 By the end of 1943 the area-bombing raids alone 
had destroyed 237 cinemas in Germany; at the end of 1944, Ufa had lost a total of 
89, representing more than 100,000 seats. In Munich in the summer of 1943 the 
heavy raids cut the number of cinema visits from 1.58 million to 0.66 million. In 
Hanover in 1943 only 12 out of an original 31 cinemas remained, with around 
16,000 left out of 18,000 seats. Very quickly, however, a great many emergency 
screening sites were set up, sometimes in the ruins of the burnt-out cinemas; so it is 
not surprising that in November 1944 a woman cinema owner in Worms was able 
to write to the Reich director-general for films, Hans Hinkel, about visits to her 
establishment: ‘Business here is going very well, even though on some days the air- 
raid warnings scare some people off. But they always come back.’3° 


(b) Radio 


Radio broadcasting, too, was first and foremost a matter of creating a supra- 
individual experience that would give meaning to events for the Volksgemeinschaft, 
and that was to be put to the test during the war.*° And here again, as with the 
cinema, the private experience of listening to the radio was to be skilfully tied in 
with politics. If the Volksgemeinschaft was to be brought together as one in the 
darkness of the cinema, then this was also to happen in the virtual space of the radio 
waves. The ‘GrofSdeutsche Rundfunk’ was, as the periodical Der Autor said in 
1941, to see its task as providing a ‘bond in experience’ between the front and the 
homeland.?” The listener should, as the journalism scientist Gerhard Eckert 
pointed out in 1941 in his paper “Der Rundfunk als Fihrungsmittel’ [Radio as a 
Means of Guidance], feel itself to be ‘part of the whole, the unity of the people’ and 
as ‘a member of a community of experience of vast proportions’ .38 

In 1933 radio broadcasting, like the film world, underwent a process of coord- 
ination—Gleichschaltung—and centralization in both its staffing and its content.?? 
Already in that year the regional broadcasting companies had had to make over 
their shares to the Reichs-Rundfunk-Gesellschaft, and in 1934 they were amal- 
gamated in the Reichssender. At the same time a radio department was formed in the 
propaganda ministry, and the Reichsrundfunkkammer [Reich Broadcasting Cham- 
ber] was set up for ‘Aryan’ and politically impeccable broadcasting personnel, and 
remained in existence until October 1939. It was designed to bring the whole of 
broadcasting under the control of the state: the radio industry, manufacturers of 
radio sets, broadcasting periodicals—anyone having anything to do with radio had 
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to join the Reichsrundfunkkammer. As early as March 1933, in his first speech to the 
broadcasting managers, Goebbels had explained that he saw radio broadcasting as 
‘the most modern and all-important instrument for influencing the masses’. With it 
he wanted to ‘imbue people so profoundly with the spiritual content of our times 
that no one can break free of it’. He warned his subordinates: ‘Only never become 
boring. Never be tedious. Never put ideas and beliefs on show... they have to be 
there, but that doesn’t mean they need bore the listener . . . radio should never be let 
down by the words: people see the intention behind them, and are irritated.’4° 
Transmission using physics and technology was to become a transmission of ideas. 
The direct, shared experience on the radio would, the Nazi authorities hoped, make 
possible, as no other medium could, a persuasive closeness between the people and 
their leaders. As a consequence ‘all forms of radio... irrespective of their content 
[were] carriers of the National Socialist ideology ...the political aspect [was] not 
what the content of a programme happens to be, but the starting point for the 
whole business of radio broadcasting.’4! 

As had been the case with the Wochenschau the war led to an ever-increasing 
thirst for information, and with it to an increase in the importance of radio 
broadcasting, which was then the only way, via live transmissions or in only slightly 
deferred time, to enable the public to share directly in current events. While in 
1938 there had been 9 million radio listeners, early 1943 saw the highest count 
with 16.2 million.42 Almost 70 per cent of all households had a radio set. 
Compared to the density in other European countries, Germany in 1938 was, 
with 134 listeners per 1,000 inhabitants, behind Denmark, Britain, and Sweden 
but ahead of France. The Nazis showed a great interest in radio, since it went right 
into the private sphere and opened it up to politicization. In the Second World War 
this opportunity, again in contrast to the attempt at psychological warfare in the 
First that had failed because it bored people, was to be used to the full.43 Moreover 
the development of multimedia techniques, which had already begun under the 
Weimar Republic, was pursued apace with various forms of ‘product placement’.4 
Radio periodicals told people about the programmes, catchy tunes taken from films 
were played which were in turn pressed onto gramophone records to find a further 
audience, while programmes such as the Wunschkonzert request programme were 
made into films, knowledge of which was to be spread further through the Buch 
zum Film. 

By the time of the Austrian Anschluff in March 1938 at the latest the develop- 
ment of German radio broadcasting into an international instrument of propa- 
ganda had begun. Only a few weeks after the invasion of Poland there were 113 
transmissions in fifteen foreign languages every day, and by 1943 100 directional 
transmitters were beaming the programmes to foreign audiences. While with 
cinema films the possibility of their being shown abroad—and the foreign currency 
that would bring in—had been kept in mind, radio broadcasting, with its potential 
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for stirring up discontent and spreading disinformation as well as for building trust, 
was seized on and deployed as a strategic weapon of psychological warfare. The 
operations and finance plan for the ‘Interradio’ foreign broadcasting company set 
up in May 1941 stated: ‘In this war, as in no other before, the battle for public 
opinion in the countries on every continent plays a decisive role. Experience in the 
war has shown that broadcasting, as the modern instrument of propaganda that 
spans the globe, has created a virtually unlimited opportunity for influencing the 
people of the world. The morale of the enemy population and their will to do battle 
can be affected so deeply by this new and dangerous weapon that broadcasting 
contributes to defeating the foe, and is thereby supporting the military oper- 
ations.4° Many of the nations involved in the Second World War evidently 
thought the same, so that there came to be a real battle of the airwaves with 
transmitters broadcasting in the languages of the enemy nations. Of approximately 
a hundred radio stations round the world putting out programmes in German, 
however, only a handful could be received in Germany. They included the BBC 
German Service, the Voice of America, Radio Luxembourg, Radio Moscow, the 
Deutsche Volkssender, and that of the National ‘Free Germany’ Committee. But 
there were also transmitters putting out black propaganda, i.e. working under a 
false identity (“Sender 1212’ as the American-run mouthpiece of a fictitious 
separatist group in the Rhineland, ‘Deutscher Kurzwellensender Atlantik’ as the 
British imitation of a station for the German troops), and jamming transmitters 
including some targeted at those just mentigned.4° This was done mostly with 
whistling and screeching noises to distort the transmissions, but also sometimes 
by itfRerjecting words; the best-known of the latter is probably the phrase that 
during the broadcast of Goebbels’s 1943 New Year address loudly intoned on sets 
tuned to the Breslau transmitter the words Stalingrad Massengrab (Stalingrad, Mass 
Grave].47 

In Germany from 9 July 1940 all the Reichssender stations could broadcast only a 
single programme, with inserted regional slots; by the aucumn of 1942 the 
sequence and contents of this programme heard all over the Reich had been entirely 
standardized.4® Of its initially rwenty-one hours a day transmission time, thirteen 
hours were devoted to music and the remaining eight to speech radio. Every day of 
the week had its set pattern: for the evening hours, when a great many Germans 
were sitting down round the radio set, there was indeed a standardization that made 
it easy to get used to the programming—every day the main news came on from 
20.00 to 20.20, preceded by an hour of mainly military and political information in 
the form of reports from the front and talks about the situation, interspersed with 
music. From 20.20 to 22.00 there followed a block with light music. Classical 
music, as well as non-political speech programmes such as talks, plays, or literary 
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items were pushed to a marginal place in the programming. Unser Schatzkdstlein— 
Worte und Weisen aus ewigem deutschen Besitz (Our Jewel-Box—Words and Me- 
lodies from the Eternal German Treasure-house’], a popular evening programme 
before the war, was broadcast in a still relatively prominent place on Sundays from 
09.00 to 10.00, a slot previously occupied by the church service. It featured 
‘snippets of chamber music’, interspersed with verses from the classics, aimed at 
cultivated middle-class listeners.*° 

Jewish and modern authors or composers were already ruled out as ‘decadent’, 
and Goebbels issued the dictum that ‘new, difficult works should not be put on 
the air’5° As in other fields, the criteria according to which things were censored 
became more and more numerous as the war progressed. In September 1940 a list 
of ‘undesirable musical works’ included ‘1. All works by Jewish composers. 2. All 
works by Polish composers other than those of Chopin. 3. All works whose 
composers came from enemy countries’.°! March 1942 saw the addition of 
works from the USA that had been published there. In late 1944, when Italy was 
no longer among Germany’s allies, the propaganda ministry’s weekly meeting on 
the radio programme had to grapple with the following request: ‘A railway battalion 
has donated RM10,000 and is asking for the song “Und abends auf der Heide”. 
This song is unfortunately banned, as the woman is an Italian and the rights are 
held by an American firm. The battalion should be written to asking them to 
choose something else.’>2 

From March 1942, for an hour or two in the evening, an alternative to the 
Reichssender was offered by the Deutschlandsender station, as a concession to giving 
listeners a choice. They had, at least according to SD reports describing the state of 
affairs, been showing themselves more and more ‘indifferent’ to the radio pro- 
gramme, which scared Goebbels into introducing sweeping reforms. These were 
aimed at making the programme as ‘assorted, varied, and colourful as possible’,>4 so 
as to keep both the troops and the civilians glued to the -German—station. Both 
the political and the entertainment parts of the radio programme were divided into 
various topics or kinds of music, and given heads to deal with each. Hans Hinkel 
had charge of entertainment in February 1942, while overall responsibility for the 
‘political and propaganda’ side was in the hands of the previous head of the 
RMVP’s press department, Hans Fritzsche, who after Hinkel moved to managing 
film in mid-1944 took over responsibility for the whole of radio programming.*° 
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Where content was concerned these restructurings meant most of all a strengthen- 
ing of ‘light entertainment’. Of the roughly 190 hours of programming each week 
between December 1942 and January 1943 (including the dual programme), 
around 84 per cent, i.e. 160 hours, were devoted to the entertainment and artistic 
side, with around 16 per cent—a total of thirty broadcasts—going to politics and 
propaganda items. Some 130 hours of the entertainment part were given over to 
light or serious music.*° Those in charge at the propaganda ministry hoped besides 
that the ‘carry-over effect’ would come into play, and the enjoyable entertainment 
on offer would make the medium so interesting that listeners would not switch off 
during the less interesting political and propaganda broadcasts. Here there is a 
parallel with the ‘threefold’ cinema experience: politics and entertainment became 
so closely interwoven as to be almost inseparable. The political part, in the strict 
meaning of the word, which even in the evening accounted for only 30 per cent on 
average, consisted of news bulletins, the official Wehrmacht report, the week’s talks 
on political and military topics, the Zeitspiegel (Mirror of the Times], the eyewitness 
style reports from the front supplied by the army propaganda companies, together 
with the central items from the head propagandist himself: the ‘political and 
military talks’ were broadcast three times a week, with each time high-ranking 
representatives of the army, Luftwaffe, and navy commenting on military matters. 
These commentaries, valued by the public as being accurate and knowledgeable, 
were given more and more extra airtime. With the ‘reports from the front’ it was 
rather a matter of a more expressive, emotional presentation of ‘detail within a few 
minutes, as a kind of cameo: raids by torpedo-boats on a British convoy, an 
infastryman tackling Soviet tanks, a sortie by a fighter pilot in North Africa’.°” 
Particular military successes were presented in ‘special reports’, introduced with a 
trumpet fanfare. Up-to-date air situation reports from listeners were slotted in. The 
Zeitspiegel especially, as one of the main political and propaganda broadcast genres, 
combined information with education, designed to mould opinion in a way 
interesting to the listener. Transmitted over half an hour, it consisted of five or 
six items each about five minutes long. These were drawn from the following 
subject areas: ‘Ideas about the Reich—History—the NSDAP’, ‘The German 
Countryside’, ‘The German People’, ‘Social Life’, ‘The Economy, Technology, 
and Transport’, ‘Science and Research’, ‘Cultural Life’, ‘Sport’, ‘Geography from 
the Military Viewpoint’, “The Mood at the Front’, “The Front and Home’, ‘Our 
Allies’, ‘Comments on the Wehrmacht Report’, and ‘Other Topics’. The most 
frequent area covered by reports from the home front was cultural life, with items 
on cultural weeks, meetings with poets, art exhibitions, opera and theatre perform- 
ances, films, and literature.*® 

In view of an ever-increasing preponderance of women on the home front, the 
Frauenfunk [Radio for Women] had a special role to play. Here the political 
contribution made by the female Volksgenossen, their part in the life and survival 
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of the nation, was more and more identified with their role as shoppers. The 
Frauenfunk had become a main tool in the campaigns to guide consumption in the 
1930s, and was even more so during the war.>? Other speech items, too, were given 
a wartime makeover; for instance, the Deutschlandsender on 26 May 1941 broadcast 
on its own wavelength a ten-minute play by the Denneberg Puppet Theatre with 
the title Kasperle zieht in den Krieg [Little Casper Goes to War’].°° 

At the start of the war, in the days of quick victories, it was the news bulletins and 
political broadcasts that were given the lion’s share of the airtime.°! Reports of 
political successes were celebrated with a skilful use of trumpet fanfares and a feeling 
for choosing the right moment.®? As with the shaping of the Wochenschau it was a 
matter, in the reporting, of condensing apparent eyewitness accounts in time and 
space in such a way that the actual location of the fighting became secondary and 
the emphasis was placed on the marching of the soldiers symbolizing the German 
advance.°? Very soon, however, the proportion of light music was increased, in line 
with Goebbels’s maxims and as a result of protests from listeners; already in 1940 
it was back at over 60 per cent. Literary programmes or talks took a back seat. There 
was ‘Music in the Morning’, ‘Musical Pastime’, the ‘Harbour Concert’, ‘Pleasure in 
the Afternoon’, “The German People’s Concert’, ‘Something for Everyone’, ‘Radio 
Cheer for Young and Old’, and so on. The framework for the programme was 
similar to that for the print media: as few long speech items as possible, no difficult 
allusions, no hunting songs, no U-boat songs, no merry Rhineland songs, unless 
relevant to current events. ‘Because of a letter from a listener,’ Hinkel instructed the 
station that ‘no lyrics should be used that are likely to unsettle “simple” soldiers, 
such as “Warum soll ich treu sein, wie ein Reh so scheu sein” [“Why should 
I be faithful, like a roe-deer be so shy”’—a hit song from the 1940 film Kora 
Terry.’ 

In the winter of 1941/2 Goebbels had a new orchestra formed, the ‘Reich Light 
Music Orchestra’, subsequently the ‘German Dance and Light Music Orchestra’, 
which provided the model for the radio orchestras of post-war years. From 1 August 
1942 it had its regular place in the schedule on Saturday evenings, with the title 
“Melody and Rhythm’, The orchestra’s main purpose was to keep members of the 
armed forces happy, especially those in the Luftwaffe, by providing music ‘with a 
swing to it’. These troops had in growing numbers been choosing to listen to 
British radio stations out of dissatisfaction with what was on offer from the German 
music programme.® The Dance and Light Music Orchestra was also to provide the 
public with an example of ‘German’ jazz music. Making its own output happy 
and carefree also meant giving the listeners as little cause as possible to tune in to 
foreign stations. This involved making concessions to preferences and ideological 
compromises—which were hotly contested within the Party and among listeners. 
People were listening to ‘jazz’, but it was announced as ‘lively rhythms’.°° During 
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the war the Nazi leadership lightly sacrificed a number of cultural maxims of 
National Socialist ideology to public taste. The high importance attached to 
radio entertainment at this time of extreme stress is clear from a decision taken 
by Goebbels in 1944. After his decree of 24 August that year, radio orchestras were 
the only ones still performing. As the war went on the problems worsened, as they 
did in the other two cultural sectors. Conscription led to staff shortages, many 
transmitters had to be shut down at night because of the air raids while others 
ceased operation entirely because they had been destroyed and spare parts were very 
hard to come by in the occupied territories. A meeting on radio matters on 29 
November 1944 was told that ‘The Munich broadcasting station cannot be kept 
going. Landshut in Lower Bavaria is proposed as an alternative... matters are the 
same at Saarbriicken. The order for dismantling has been given. The Reichssender 
has also evacuated its female staff. The technical equipment has been moved to 
Neustadt an der Haardt.’6” 


(c) Theatre 


In 1933 the author Rudolf G. Binding formulated his vision of a theatre for the 
Volksgemeinschaft as follows: “The nature of true theatre is that those in the audience 
are the community of Volksgenossen, and feel themselves to be such.’°* In June 1939 
Goebbels boasted that—in contrast to the days of the Weimar Republic—the 
German people now loved their theatre ‘because in their theatre they find a spiritual 
and artistic form of expression of their being and their national character. The 
peopl@and theatre are now two terms that once again are mutually complementary 
and mutually dependent.’©° The stage as an institution for educating the people 
rather than for moralizing—that programme was also pursued by the literary 
scholar Friedrich Rostosky, more than ever in wartime: ‘A time like ours when it 
is a question of “to be, or not to be”, and that no longer in the personal sense in 
which Hamlet used those words, a time of our last remaining opportunity to defend 
to our utmost the great intellectual wealth of Europe from enemy hordes and 
iconoclastic destroyers and looters from the west, calls urgently as never before for 
us to turn aside from fruitless aestheticism.’”° They were noble words, but even in 
the theatre—seen at the time as the most artistically challenging field—they 
reflected wishful thinking more than reality.”! First came, here too, an efficient 
‘coordination’ (Gleichschaltung) after 1933, with a Theatre Act of 1934 imposing a 
host of rules, compulsory membership of the profession’s Reichstheaterkammer, a 
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ban on traditional theatre criticism from 1936, and the installation of a Reichs- 
dramaturg (Reich artistic director).”* His mission was to monitor theatre pro- 
grammes, assess plays, and decide on whether to ban them, permit them, or even 
‘recommend’ them to theatre managers. Besides the Reich artistic director and the 
head of the RMVP’s theatre department Rainer Schlésser, other Party and local 
authorities such as the Oberbiirgermeister, Gauleiter, and Gau culture supervisor were 
also involved in decisions on programmes. At the beginning of the war it was clear 
that the theatre too was to become a ‘weapon of psychological warfare’, as the 
president of the Reich Theatre Chamber, Ludwig Kémer, explained in 1940. In a 
letter of 1 September 1939 to the Reich propaganda offices, Goebbels instructed that 
‘unsuitable works’7 were to be taken off. Schlésser went further in October 1939 and 
January 1940, ordering that ‘works of a basically pessimistic or depressing nature’”4 
were to be taken out of the repertoire.”> Instead preference was to be given in 
particular to plays by authors who were by that time serving in the armed forces. 
With the start of the war the OKW and SD also exerted influence on the performance 
of plays and on the repertoire. In 1940 the OKW issued a ordinance banning plays 
and farces about the military; from September 1942 there were, in the interests of 
‘military-mindedness’ and in order to reinforce unity between the fronts abroad and at 
home, to be partnerships between theatres and ‘poets of the front-line generation’.”° 

In place of grandiloquent plays on national topics, there was a move towards 
boulevard and popular theatre. The stages were increasingly occupied by farces, 
comedies, folk plays, and operettas. One of the last productions at the Nuremberg 
city theatre, for instance, was the already long-in-the-tooth and shoddy piece Der 
Raub der Sabinerinnen |The Rape of the Sabine Women] by Franz Schénthan, 
which was put on eight times from late July into August 1944.77 All politically 
undesirable or Jewish playwrights and personnel—including those in the light- 
entertainment theatre—were successively banned from the stage from 1933 on- 
wards. The result was that from 1933 almost the whole of contemporary drama of 
literary worth was excluded from the programmes. While productions of German- 
language plays from the 1920s and early 1930s had from 1929 to 1933 still formed 
some 30 per cent of works performed in German theatres, and thus a major part of 
the overall performances in all houses, this share fell by 1943/4 to 1.49 per cent; to 
25 productions out of a total of 1,678 in actual figures.” The Miinchner Kammer- 
spiele for example—prior to 1933 a home of progressive writing and acting—put on a 
total of 206 works between 1933 and 1944. Of these some two-thirds were ‘cheerful’ 
pieces. A playwright particularly popular in the programming at Munich, as well as 
in the repertoire of other German theatres, was Gerhart Hauptmann, who with 
six plays (Biberpelz, Kollege Crampton, Michael Cramer, Die Jungfern vom Bischofsberg, 
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the drama Die goldene Harfe, and the tragedy Iphigenie in Delphi) became the most 
frequently staged German-language author of modern times.”? 

Where serious plays were put on, the classics predominated, matched to what 
was gauged to be the mood of the middle-class public—and as a reflection of 
German greatness,®° although this was the subject of argument in the case of 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe and Friedrich Schiller. The objections to Goethe 
sprang from his having belonged to a Masonic lodge, and what was said to be his 
less than clear ‘Nordic’ descent. During the war it was mostly the ‘calmer’ works of 
Goethe—Iphigenie auf Tauris, Torquato Tasso, Stella, and Clavigo—which featured 
in the programmes.®! There were arguments about Schiller, too; while some saw in 
him a humanist and cosmopolitan whose work was far removed from National 
Socialist thinking, Goebbels declared him to be the forerunner of the National 
Socialist movement. Schiller was and would remain one of the greatest poetic 
geniuses of all time, Goebbels asserted in 1936, and according to a critic his 
work lent strength to German national and vélkisch awareness.®* In the poet's 
most frequently produced work after 1933, Kabale und Liebe—there were thirty- 
one productions of it in 1941/2 alone—Schiller had, so several National Socialist 
cultural pundits claimed, already been calling for the national community that had 
been realized in the National Socialist state’s Volksgemeinschaft.®? His Wilhelm Tell, 
however, which had been highly popular in the pre-war years, fell into disfavour 
after September 1939. In June 1942 Reichsleiter Martin Bormann wrote to the 
head of the Reich chancellery Hans Heinrich Lammers that “The Fiihrer wishes 
Schiller’s play Wilhelm Tell to no longer be performed, nor discussed in schools’.84 
As re%sons for this, Bormann gave on the one hand the strained relationship with 
Switzerland, and on the other the fact that people knew Tell had never lived, and 
was in any case not a hero but ‘an underhand sniper’. The ‘drama of separatism’ was 
clearly at odds with Nazi plans for conquering Europe. In the crisis-laden times of 
war Hitler may also have felt offended by the justification of tyrannicide expressed 
in the play.85 

The greatest increase in productions was for the works of Heinrich von Kleist, 
the audience takings for which exceeded those of Schiller. In 1935 Georg Minde- 
Pouet, the president of the Kleist Society, fantasized: ‘Kleist has become the symbol 
and admonisher of our nation...In him the pure German has reappeared, one 
whose whole being is heroic will. In him is the reawakened awareness of belonging 
to a Volksgemeinschaft. Just as National Socialism rests on the belief that not 
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material but spiritual strength shapes the world, von Kleist too recognized that the 
worth and value of life [were determined] by the fulfilment of duty.’® Kleist’s 
decline was seen as a heroic career, his suicide as a heroic deed. His death was, in the 
sense of the National Socialist ideology of self-sacrifice, regarded as a martyrdom. In 
the war it was however mainly his comedies, above all Der zerbrochene Krug (1943/4 
saw nineteen productions) and Das Kathchen von Heilbronn (twelve productions in 
1941/2), which attracted theatre managers’ attention. 

In one way the concentration on the classics was also responsible for the increase 
in productions of Lessing after 1933. Nathan der Weise could be put on within the 
ghettoized confines of the /uidischer Kulturbund [Jewish Cultural Union—a Jewish 
arts organization permitted to cater for Jewish audiences]; it disappeared from the 
‘Aryan’ stage—something for which no formal order was necessary, the built-in 
curb in the minds of the theatre managers being sufficient. The theatre historian 
Elisabeth Frenzel “exculpated’ Lessing with the surprising argument that he had not 
been able to ‘guess’ the ‘pernicious outcome of the expansion and assimilation of 
Jewry’. ‘Indeed the racial instinct had been largely buried among the educated 
people of the Enlightenment, as had many mental powers.’®” Yet Lessing’s classic, 
the comedy Minna von Barnhelm, enjoyed a real upsurge during the war, with 119 
productions between 1939 and 1944; and his anti-feudal drama Emilia Galotti was 
put on 223 times in 1941/2 alone in a similarly large number of German theatres. 
With the latter play too there was special praise for the obligatory virtues of duty, 
honour, and readiness for sacrifice, which given the hardly melodramatic nature of 
Lessing’s work was merely playing with words, as the Kélnische Volkszeitung of 12 
December 1939 recognized in its roundabout hymn of praise: “The pathos of 
Lessing is that of soldiers: simple and restrained to the point of seeming devoid 
of emotion, it resides in the unconditionality of the fight for right and honour, 
be it unto death.’®® The preference was for ‘solemn’ and ‘tragic’ dramas, where 
conflicts—usually between duty and inclinations—were resolved through sacrifice. 

The intellectual impoverishment of the programming was specially evident in 
the field of serious contemporary drama. Apart from politically and racially dis- 
credited authors of past and present, modern drama from abroad in particular 
suffered from rigorous exclusion. Together with a few permitted and seldom- 
produced Nordic writers such as Knut Hamsun, Selma Lagerléf, and Hjalmar 
Bergman, the gaps that had appeared in the repertoire were filled by German 
contemporary playwrights who either felt themselves close to National Socialist 
ideology or could be interpreted as such. In this way Curt Langenbeck with his neo- 
idealist tragedies, the president of the Reich Writers’ Chamber (and from 1942 
SS-Gruppenfiihrer) Hanns Johst, or the folk poet Dietrich Eckart found them- 
selves staged.®° Across the whole Reich the proportion of this National Socialist 
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conviction drama was small, however, and became even smaller during the war.°° 
The significance of the programming for the audience is admittedly hard to judge. 
In October 1940 the SD went so far as to assert that ‘theatregoers seem to ask less 
what the play is about, but very often just want to go to the theatre’.?! Nor should 
one disregard the way plays were staged; the smaller municipal theatres were under 
considerable time pressure, having to tackle the two thousand plays in the reper- 
toire with few staff and limited funds. This meant that a certain degree of 
stereotyping and lack of sophistication in the interpretation was built in from the 
start.?” Yet the bulk of the propaganda ministry’s funding went into the theatres. 
Between 1933 and 1945 they had the highest share at 26.4 per cent, while films 
received only 11.5 per cent of all the money allocated.?3 The subsidizing of the 
theatre that there had been under the Weimar Republic thus continued. In this way 
the RMVP provided itself with an additional means of exerting power on how the 
theatres were run, in addition to its control over programming and its influence on 
casting.°4 It does seem however as if the theatre managed to keep its own 
independence to a greater extent than did broadcasting and the cinema. Goebbels 
showed great interest in prominent figures in the theatre world, on whose public 
prestige and cultural aura he was keen, especially where the image of the regime 
presented to Germany’s cultivated middle class or to foreign observers was con- 
cerned. He was however unable to shackle the theatre to the same extent as the 
cinema or broadcasting.®° In the case of theatre politics, moreover, there were three 
power groups feuding with each other in the cultural field—first, Goebbels with the 
two members of his staff most important for drama in the Reich, Schlésser and 
EberhYrd Wolfgang Moller; then the ‘racial purity’ group around Himmler 
and Rosenberg, though these ceased to play any significant role during the war; 
and finally the ‘man of the theatre’ Hermann Goring, to whom, as the Prussian 
Ministerprisident, the state theatres in Berlin and Kassel were answerable. In this 
power struggle the theatres were able, if they wished, to gain some freedom of 
action. To take a marginal example, while the Munich Kammerspiele’s programme 
brochures were now relatively down-to-earth and concentrated on providing infor- 
mation, the Bayerische Staatsschauspiel here openly ‘showed its colours’. Remarks 
by cultural officials and other regime notables on art and the theatre were framed 
with national emblems. From the 1940/1 season onwards, however, the shortage of 
paper meant that only single-sheet programmes were printed. Many managers also 
dared to put on plays on ‘delicate’ subjects, as was the case with, for instance, the 
Munich Kammerspiele. These presented two tragedies by Christian Dietrich 
Grabbe—Hannibal (premiered on 25 May 1940) and Kaiser Heinrich VI (pre- 
miered on 15 July 1942), in which the heroes fail in their plans for conquest. The 
productions however seem to have avoided making any contemporary references, 
and to have staged the pieces in a conventionally historical way.°° Even the 
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Deutsche Theater in Berlin, which came directly under the RMVP and acted as a 
showcase for Nazi cultural policy, was able—not least thanks to its director Heinz 
Hilpert—to keep its repertoire and statements relatively free of gestures of submis- 
sion and sycophancy. From 1940 on Herbert A. Frenzel, the Reich drama adviser, 
and Goebbels were repeatedly telling Hilpert that his programmes bore no rela- 
tionship to current productions and that his stage was dominated by a ‘mishmash of 
ideologies’. Nonetheless his contract was not cancelled; evidently no replacement 
was to be found and, given his theatre’s ever-growing audiences, sacking Hilpert 
was hardly politically feasible.°” Like most of those in the theatre world—though 
unlike the other Berlin managers such as Gustaf Griindgens (of the Staatstheater), 
Heinrich George (Schiller-Theater), and Eugen Klépfer (Volksbiihne)—he was, 
after all theatres had been closed on 1 September 1944, conscripted to work in the 
arms industry, and ‘put to work’ in the Berlin Telefunken-Werk. 

The German theatre system reached its maximum size during the war; there were 
around 240 Reich, state, regional, and municipal theatres with 222,000 seats, plus 
the touring and private theatres and the summer-season and open-air theatres. In 
1942 the stage yearbook listed some 362 theatre buildings with 40,000 employees.?® 
In total, the permanent state theatres put on 13,052 productions between 1939 
and 1944.°? Of all the cultural sectors discussed, the theatre underwent the most 
intensive expansion during the war, and audience figures grew from some 30 
million in 1938 to around 40 million in 1940,'°° The war brought full houses, 
probably due less to the allure of the stage at the time than to a great many external 
circumstances, as it also brought a substantial reduction of leisure-time opportun- 
ities. While before there had been a wide range of entertainments on offer such as 
evening dances, balls at the Fasching carnival, sporting events, and variety shows, 
this shrank, as did the KdF (Strength through Joy) facilities available. The lack of 
alternatives brought into the theatre people who previously had only seldom gone 
looking for this form of cultural entertainment. The popularity of the theatre was 
also fostered to some extent: in 1941 around 23 per cent of all theatre performances 
were reserved for soldiers and armaments workers. In the end, theatre tickets cost 
on average only slightly more than those for the cinema; cinema seats cost between 
RM1 and RM1.50, while in 1942 the price of a seat at the Berlin Volksbiihne was 
RM1.91.!°! The only problem was that it became a great deal harder, especially for 
soldiers on leave and workers in the armaments industry, to get tickets for theatre 
performances.!°? The indifference towards the medium of theatre as such was also 
noted by the SD in early 1942. It reported that ‘during the war a great many 
theatres have been getting higher audience numbers than ever seen before. In 
theatres in the big cities, especially, it is often hardly possible now to get tickets 
from the normal box office. ..a fairly general finding is that a large proportion of 
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theatre-goers attend only because of the need for entertainment and relaxation.’!° 
In contrast to the fascination with the cinema, which was felt by all social classes, 
this cannot however be said to indicate any break with the past in cultural 
preferences—the predominant background of theatregoers was and remained the 
cultivated middle classes. 

This being so, it was the theatres that first had to close. In August 1944 Goebbels 
announced that all theatres, variety shows, cabarets, and most of the orchestras 
would shut down on 1 September.!% For one thing, regular theatre operation was 
made impossible by the call-ups to the Wehrmacht and physical destruction: 
many theatres had been burned out, mostly in 1943/4, such as the municipal 
theatres in Essen, Cologne, Remscheid, Solingen, Trier, Miinster, Halle an der 
Saale, Frankfurt an der Oder, Potsdam, Chemnitz, Hanau, and Mannheim, or the 
Staatsoper in Hamburg. The starting time of performances often had to be brought 
forward because of air-raid warnings. Quite often improvised performances were 
put on, in dangerous conditions, among a theatre’s ruins or at makeshift venues. !°> 
Furthermore, the close-down order was, as already indicated, the expression of a 
symbolic policy meant to show that in ‘total war’ the upper classes, too, had to give 
up their privileges. And lastly it was also a sign of the dwindling power of the 
theatre’s protector, Hermann Géring, whose reputation had been badly dented by 
the Luftwaffe’s loss of the Battle of Britain and subsequent failure to protect the 
Reich. Lest the closure be seen as a harbinger of coming defeat, it was always 
soothingly explained that this was just a temporary pause, and certainly not an end. 
As evidence of this to the public at home and a signal to the outside world, four of 
the fost important opera houses—in Berlin, Vienna, Munich, and Dresden— 
were allowed to stay open. In contrast to the theatres with their heavy demands on 
staffing and technical equipment, cinemas could be set up anywhere during the 
bombing war; so if we compare government plans, programmes, and public 
demand, the cinema was clearly the winner in the cultural war.!¢ 

Front-line theatre was a form of troop welfare that had already been practised in 
the First World War, albeit to a far lesser extent, and it was financed and organized 
by the OKW, KdF, and propaganda ministry in a mixture of cooperation and 
competition. It took several forms: groups of actors from the regular theatre 
undertook special tours at the front; there were permanent front-line theatre 
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companies to which professional actors were conscripted as soldiers; and commer- 
cial touring companies and independent groups, such as the famous Dortmund 
puppet theatre, also joined in. Musical performances, theatre plays, cabarets, folksy 
programmes about the homeland, solo entertainers, and talks—all these came 
under the heading of welfare for the troops at the front. And here again there was 
no lack of mixing of the media; in 1942 the film director Arthur Maria Rabenalt 
made the full-length feature film Fronttheater on this theme, starring Hedi Finken- 
zeller and René Deltgen. The purpose behind these examples from the cultural and 
military sphere of ‘mind-moulding’ was not only to forge a bond between those at 
home and the troops at the front and bolster the soldiers’ psychological resilience by 
providing relaxation in their off-duty hours, but also to foster the awareness that 
they were ‘defending European culture’.!°” This had been called for in March 1943 
by Karl Kiinkler, the head of the theatre section in the cultural affairs department of 
Rosenberg’s office (the Party's equivalent of the RMVP). This maxim, which given 
the brutal way the war was being waged is more than ambiguous but can perhaps 
also be seen as a reaction to the moral challenge of fighting with no restraints, was 
probably also the reason for the many complaints about the ‘poor level’ of 
performances at the front.'08 


2. PUTTING ‘COMMUNITY’ ON SHOW: 
WAR AS A VOLKISCH EXPERIENCE 


(a) The ‘Absolute Others’: Constructed Images of the Enemy 


What was it audiences were seeing on the stage or cinema screen? What was it the 
radio was transmitting? And what sort of reception did these media offerings get? 
Given that there were several hundred films and plays and thousands of radio 
broadcasts, only a selection of what the media experience comprised can be looked 
at here. In what follows the focus will be on analysing the images of the enemy and 
of the self promulgated by the stage, film, and radio. What was important in the 
years before 1939—but also for those that followed, as may be confidently asserted 
from the outset—was to stage a socializing experience, a more affective than 
cognitive construct of the war society as a Volksgemeinschaft at war, a community 
which, not least because of the bonds that had been forged, would hold out and 
achieve final victory. This goal had however to be adapted and corrected to match 
the circumstances of the crisis-prone course of military events. At the outset the 
regime was faced with the problem of a German public that had great reservations 
about the coming war. Yet it managed, by means of a process of psychological 
mobilization drawing on both aggressive and defensive arguments—by means of 
the frank and seemingly achievable demand for ‘living space in the east’ and 
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‘revision of the Versailles treaty’, the prophylactic shifting of the blame for the war 
to potential enemies and the theory of encirclement—to create an undefined 
feeling of being genuinely under threat. It must be borne in mind that the regime 
had entrenched itself at home by employing a wide range of instruments of power. 
One must remember not only the impressive, aesthetically exuberant display of 
might, the promises of material security, the collective and individual gain in 
significance, but also the pressure to conform, the intimidation, and the terror. 
All this resulted in the German Volksgemeinschaft at least going along with the 
invasion of Poland.'? 

It soon became clear that, unlike in the First World War, the rationing of food 
and basic supplies for the civilian population was working well, that—again in 
contrast to 1914—there were rapid ‘blitzkrieg victories’ and by the summer of 
1940 the Wehrmacht was occupying half of Europe. The regime found itself at 
the peak of its popularity. Everywhere there was faith in Hitler’s military genius and 
the capabilities of the armed forces. The hopes awakened by the regime were being 
fulfilled, the doubts were fading away, and a sense of relief was setting in, nurtured 
by looking forward to a share in the booty, whether in the form of French silk 
stockings or a dacha ‘in the east’.'!° Using a genre imported from the USA, the 
revue film with its high entertainment value through the involvement of star 
performers, plus the visual allure of extravagant splendour in the film sets and 
costumes, the military conquest of Europe could even be paraded in aesthetic form. 
In Wir tanzen um die Welt [We Dance around the World] (1939), the dancers from 
Jenny Hill’s stage school are the best and most sought-after of their kind. For any 
theatré’anywhere looking for a dance troupe, Jenny Hill’s girls are at the very top of 
the wish-list. It is iron discipline that has won the school its renown. To ensure that 
none of the girls steps out of line during their many travels, Jenny Hill appoints a 
specially reliable pupil, Norma (played by Charlotte Thiele) as ‘captain’ of the 
troupe. The action then turns on the unsuccessful attempts by competitors to wipe 
out the troupe, and ends in classic style with the enemy envoy Harvey (Carl 
Raddatz) changing sides in Norma’s arms. ‘When every evening, from Lisbon to 
Genoa and London to Copenhagen, the girls in Wir tanzen um die Welt goose-step 
their way down the staircase in their glossy boots, they are trampling the still unseen 
rebellion underfoot. This is dance in service; some ride for Germany, while others, 
in the field of entertainment, are dancing and drilling in a form that finds its 
expression in war.’!!! 

It was probably no coincidence that the female superstars of the Third Reich, 
Maria Rokk, Kristina Séderbaum, Zarah Leander, and Paula Wessely, came from 
neutral, allied, or already ‘annexed’ foreign countries, and that with these women it 
was not only the supposed international nature of the regime that was being put on 
show. More important, though, was the differentiation between the explicitly 
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glamorous women (Leander, R6ékk, La Jana) of the revues and the ‘Aryan’ mother 
figures (Séderbaum, Wessely) of the family melodramas. The Swedish actress Zarah 
Leander was built up to become the biggest star in Germany. Because of her accent, 
she could and was meant to play only foreigners—a real problem for Goebbels, who 
would have preferred an exotic beauty from his own country. 

For the Volksgenossen at home the war was, at this early stage, still something that 
was happening a long way away. People savoured the military campaigns, shivering 
with enjoyable excitement during the Wochenschau. There, German soldiers— 
blond, sun-tanned, and bursting with energy—marched across the screen singing, 
and in the sunshine the shadows of the German tanks fell across waving fields of 
ripening wheat and sunflowers in full bloom.'!? How much misery and destruction 
the Germans were wreaking elsewhere was something that could be picked up from 
these reports only if the viewer was sensitive enough—and wanted to know in the 
first place. 

The Volksgenossen wanted and were meant to know very little about their Jewish 
neighbours, the declared chief enemy who—according to the propaganda—was 
working treacherously in the background and could thus be branded both as the 
Jewish-Bolshevik menace and as the capitalist plutocracy.'!'3 The Third Reich’s 
three main anti-Semitic films, which had already been planned before the war 
started, were released in 1940: Die Rothschilds in July 1940, Jud Suff in September, 
and Der ewige Jude in November.''4 Effusively praised by the critics, Jud Si? 
became one of the biggest box-office successes in National Socialism’s film history; 
it was seen by 22 million in Germany alone. Goebbels too showed great enthusiasm 
for it, making over thirty entries about Jud Si/?in his diary.!!> On 18 August 1940 
he noted with satisfaction: ‘An anti-Semitic film, of the kind we can but wish 
for’.!'6 The film describes the disastrous influence of the Jews on the duke, and the 
pillaging of the people, of Wiirttemberg. The drama reaches its high point 
in the rape of the Aryan heroine (played by Kristina Séderbaum), and the execution 
of the Jew (Ferdinand Marian) ‘in atonement’. 

Subsequently there was no further screening of films with a primarily anti- 
Semitic focus. The same trend can be noted for the theatre, with a few exceptions: 
in 1943 Lothar Miithel staged an explicitly anti-Semitic production of Shake- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice at the Wiener Burgtheater with, naturally, Werner 
Krauss in the role of Shylock. There has so far been no research done on the anti- 
Semitic content of radio programmes. The reasons for this abandonment of active 
propaganda against the enemy, aside from political propaganda programmes, were 
not given. Elisabeth Frenzel, a scientific expert working in the Party’s ‘Hohe 
Schule’ (a kind of academy for Party officials directed by Alfred Rosenberg), 
expressed in her writings on the theory of the theatre the fear that the image of 
the Jew had given off an aura of ‘tragic distress’ which had probably aroused 
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sympathy.!!7 On the other hand, it may be assumed that the Volksgenossen were in 
no need of any further ‘help’ in this respect; they had swallowed, or approved of, all 
the anti-Semitic measures, so that making this a subject of public discussion would 
have only drawn unnecessary attention to the persecution of the Jews and perhaps 
even proved counterproductive, especially after the deportations had started. In 
foreign eyes anti-Semitic performances and broadcasts would in any case be 
nothing but damaging. Fear of a surfeiting effect, as shown by the cool reactions 
to Hippler’s Die ewige Jude, may also have played a part.'!® In the period after 
1942/3 the mood among the public at home had changed, however; many of the 
Volksgenossen, alarmed at the intensification in the bombing war, were wondering 
what they had done to deserve such horror, and quickly found an answer: the air 
raids were retaliation for Germany’s own misdeeds against the Jews.'!? Although 
they were wrong, this sign of a (superficial and only occasional) stirring of con- 
science in German society may also have contributed to the abandoning of any 
over-direct vilification. Anti-Semitic insinuations, however, continued to crop up 
in stage plays, on the radio, and in films.'*° The Zeitspiegel in 1943 included about 
forty items on ‘the Jews’, sixty dealing with the USA and Britain, and eighty 
discussing the ‘worldwide danger of Bolshevism’.'?! In order to stir up anti- 
Semitism in the Allied countries as well, Himmler developed the idea—based on 
pamphlets on ‘Jewish ritual murder’ in May 1943—of setting up a ‘purely anti- 
Semitic pirate transmitter for Britain and America’ in collaboration with the foreign 
affairs ministry.!22 

Hoy closely images of the enemy and German self-images were linked is 
illustrated in particular by the films on the ‘struggle for nationhood’ of expatriate 
Germans in the east.'?3 In 1939 anti-Polish propaganda became harsher, and the 
attitude towards Poland, reflected especially in the press and in films, which had 
initially been friendly for foreign policy reasons, changed radically.!24 It now 
concentrated on Germany’s foreign policy demand for the ‘repatriation’ of Danzig 
and the linking of the corridor to the Reich. At the same time there were headline 
reports of alleged Polish acts of violence against the German minority.'75 Since in 
September 1939 there was a lack of enthusiasm for war among the German public, 
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the Nazi leadership seized on the lie of the ‘Gleiwitz provocation’, which portrayed 
their own military action as a response to an alleged previous attack by the Poles. 
These campaigns were further fuelled by an instruction from the RMVP to the 
press on 24 October 1939: ‘It must be clear to everyone in Germany, down to the 
last milkmaid, that Polish is the same as subhuman. This message must be 
constantly put over as a central theme, and appear in the treatment of standard 
expressions such as “Polish mismanagement”, “Polish depravity”, and the like. This 
should continue until it is embedded in the subconscious of every German that all 
Poles, whether workers or intellectuals, must be treated like vermin.’!26 In February 
1940, to illustrate the German triumph, pictures of the destruction of Warsaw 
taken by the Wehrmacht propaganda companies were put on exhibition in the 
Berlin Kinstlerhaus; Alfred Rosenberg called them ‘Symbols of the deed’.'?7 
Dramatists whose anti-Polish plays had been on the index now hoped for new 
approval for them to be performed, and a few anti-Polish works were indeed staged 
in 1940/1. Yet there were strict censorship restrictions, and after 1943 even the 
geographical term ‘Poland’ was taboo; in the official vocabulary there was now, in 
‘the east’, only ‘purely German land’ where ‘pure German’ was spoken. Poland and 
its inhabitants were to be erased from the public consciousness, which may explain 
why from 1940 onwards there were few direct anti-Polish propaganda campaigns. 
Interest also switched to the other current theatres of operations. The play Der Weg 
nach Lowicz [The Road to Lowicz], first performed in Wuppertal, Wiirzburg, and 
Guben in 1941, was for instance never seen again on a German stage; it played in 
the summer of 1939 in Poland, its theme being ‘soldierly duty in action for the 
Fiihrer, Volk, and Fatherland’ and the ‘ethnic Germans’ life of hardship’.'28 The 
absence of further performances may however also have to do with the fact that in 
the same year its author, Kurt Hesse, who as a colonel was head of the army’s press 
group, fell out with Goebbels because of his ‘arrogation of powers’. 

In films, too, anti-Polish manipulation of public opinion was seen only imme- 
diately after the attack on Poland, for example in Feuertaufe [Baptism of Fire] 
(1940) and Heimkehr [Coming Home] (1941). These films spread the lie that, by 
invading, the Germans had forestalled at the very last minute the elimination of the 
German minority ordered by the Polish government. The outstanding example is 
Heimkehr, set in March 1939, in which a German minority living in a small town 
in the Wolhynia region has constantly to defend itself against increasingly harsh 
oppression by the Polish population. On 1 September 1939 the Germans are 
discovered by the Poles in a barn listening to Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag, 
arrested, and thrown into prison. There, the schoolteacher and committed Nation- 
al Socialist Marie Thomas (played by Paula Wessely) raises the morale of her 
‘national companions in suffering’ by proclaiming, with deep emotion, the ‘para- 
dise-like’ conditions for those living in ‘the new Germany’. The occupation of 
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Poland by Hitler’s army saves the Germans in the nick of time from being 
massacred by the Poles. Preparations quickly begin among those wanting ‘to go 
home’. The film ends with an evocative close-up of Marie, whose emotion-filled 
closing monologue dissolves into wide-angle shots of the exodus of Wolhynia’s 
Germans and finally into a larger-than-life-size picture of Hitler.!29 

The purpose of Heimkehr can be summed up as follows: the film ‘served to 
proclaim the superiority of the German people and to denounce other peoples as 
‘inferior’, it laid the foundation for a new European order under German leader- 
ship, it justified political decisions and the military attack on Poland, and it set the 
subordination of individual needs to duty to the ‘national community’ as a shining 
example’.!3° The film thus drew rosy pictures of an ideal National Socialist 
community and suggested how necessary it was to endorse these; the opposite 
side of the coin was that this approval meant eliminating the ‘alien’ peoples who 
were causing German martyrdom. Doing so was raised to the status of political 
necessity, a ‘political declaration of faith’. In this highly emotionalized coupling of 
fear and redemption motives, with elimination as the logical consequence, lies the 
perfidious nature of both Heimkehr and Jud Sif. The ‘Other’ must die, not only 
because he is threatening the Germans but because only his death—in the case of 
Poland a political one, in that of the Jews collective and actual—can bring about the 
salvation of the Volksgemeinschaft. Once Poland had been wiped off the map, and 
once the Jews had been culled from German lands, their disappearance would mean 
that no further propaganda of any kind was needed. 

This understanding of war as a crusade, this synthesis of terror and salvation, 
informed not only the world of the imagination but also the actual manner in 
which Germans waged the war in eastern Europe. A constant of National Socialism 
was the vision of finally eradicating Bolshevism and in the course of doing so 
creating Lebensraum, ‘living space in the east for the German Volk’. These two 
factors, together with the strategic aim of winning the war as rapidly and as 
ruthlessly as possible, explain, at least in part, the removal of all bounds on violence 
in this ‘war of extermination’.!>! Following the winter war against Finland and the 
occupation of eastern Poland, the German command thought that, given the Red 
Army’s leadership and organization, training and equipment, it was not going to 
have any very effective enemy troops to deal with. Coupled with the entrenched 
prejudices, this led to chronic underestimation of the opponent. Very soon, 
however, a different version of the stereotype of the ‘Russian subhumans’ was 
introduced into the propaganda, one that emphasized their deviousness and, in 
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particular, their brutality.!5* These two features had to serve as the explanation for 
the unforeseen course the war was taking, and as justification for dealing just as 
mercilessly with ‘the Russians’. 

The period of blitzkrieg victories up to the mid-1941 was, from the perspective 
of those shaping public opinion and mood, a high point, after which, in the absence 
of further victories, propaganda was no longer able or willing to make glowing 
promises for the future. The very first week of December 1941 mapped out the 
problems facing the Germans: in the east the Reich was having to get used to 
the idea of a long war; the attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 and the 
declaration of war on the USA by Germany and Japan, plus the entry into the war 
of China and most of the Latin American states, showed that the European war had 
now become a global conflict. Stalingrad in the winter of 1942/3, the capitulation 
of the Italians in Tunis in May 1943, the fronts moving further and further back in 
the east, the stepping up of the air war against Germany by the RAF and US Air 
Force from the end of May 1943—all these strategic, operational, economic, and 
political crises, some running in parallel while others fed on each other, added to 
the pressure of the problems weighing on the regime.!94 

German psychological warfare reacted by stoking up fear of the Soviet ‘sub- 
humans’. Grim pictures were painted of the horrors to come if they were to win the 
war. The aim was to mobilize the German population for an all-out effort. In this 
type of propaganda, the projection of one’s own behaviour on the enemy played a 
prominent part. Stalin was portrayed both as the aggressor and as a threat to the 
west. Anti-Soviet propaganda was concentrated in the print media, in broadcasting, 
and in the Wochenschau. To give the effect of special authenticity, there was ready 
recourse to the technique of the ‘insider report’. In the Zettspiegel, as reproduced in 
the periodical Reichs-Rundfunk, for instance, ‘the wife of a grandson of the Russian 
poet Dostoevsky spoke in February 1943 of how cruelly her husband had been 
persecuted. We heard from an ethnic German woman who had been working in 
the Soviet Union for 15 years what the Bolsheviks’ attitude was to creative people 
was like; Kajethan Klug, who emigrated to the Soviet Union looking for paradise, 
tells of the hell he found there ...he describes the devilish cruelty with which the 
Soviet Union has systematically organized the kidnapping of people... Hermann 
Fiddikow, who visited Moscow as a German editor, tells us of the faceless people 
and backs up what we have been saying about the systematic crushing of individu- 
ality in the Soviet Union.’!34 

On the stage, all plays with Russian themes were banned from February 1943. As 
in the case of anti-Semitic feature films, the reason may have been that stage plays 
could be interpreted in various ways even when they carried an apparently un- 
equivocal message. The SD repeatedly reported, for example on the drama Die rote 
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Kommission by the poetry-writing tram-conductor Mathias Josef Weif, that reac- 
tion to its anti-Communism had been very much divided: ‘Among various factory 
and office workers, and women theatre-goers, the poet’s viewpoint had been totally 
misunderstood. Many of them said that one could see that the Red Commissars 
were not all such bad blokes after all, that there were some “decent ones” among 
them, and the like. Propaganda against Bolshevism has thus not been effective.’!3° 
The only exception from the ban was Herbert Reinecke’s play on ‘holding out’, 
Dorf bei Odessa, which was staged a total of sixty-four times in 1942/3 and a further 
thirteen times in 1943/4. Reinicker’s characters are ‘of German stock’, suffering 
privation under the Soviet regime, and longing to be liberated by the Wehrmacht. 
The author raises the conflict between the villagers and the Russian army commis- 
sar to the level of the ‘eternal war between the races’. This was the symbolic 
meaning given to the Russian campaign, where everything came down to either 
victory or the annihilation of the véleisch community. !3¢ 

In the film world, Karl Ritter was a director who poured his anti-Communist 
and anti-Semitic prejudices into Kadetten (1939), Im Kampf gegen den Weltfeind 
[Fighting the Worldwide Enemy] (1939), and the feature film G.P.U., where all 
the world’s conflicts stem from the work of Soviet agents. The young violin 
virtuoso Olga Feodorova (Laura Solari), whose family were killed during the 
Russian revolution, dreams of revenge. In the summer of 1939 she meets the 
Soviet agent Nikolai Bokscha (Andrews Engelmann), in whom she recognizes her 
family’s killer. She follows him to France, where he reveals to her the wealth he has 
amassed through his activities as an agent, and shows her a French passport he has 
had made for him. Olga informs Moscow of his double game, and has him 
liquidated. So as not to fall into the hands of the GPU (Gosudarstvennoe Politiches- 
koe Upravlenie, State Political Administration) herself, she commits suicide. In a 
subplot, Irina and Peter (played by Marina von Ditmar and Will Quadflieg), who 
are being blackmailed by Bokscha, are held in a torture chamber in the Soviet trade 
delegation’s building in Rotterdam. In May 1940 the German invasion of Holland 
brings an end to their torment, and they go off to start a new life together.!9” 

Interestingly, anti-British propaganda was given just as much attention as 
propaganda against the Soviet Union, although its content was quite different 
and it was spread widely across all the media. Instead of underrating the British, 
the dominant theme was disappointment at the ‘traitors to their race’, at ‘the 
Anglo-Saxons, degenerate descendants of the Germanic race’.!38 The attacks on 
German cities were portrayed as ‘terror’ unleashed against ‘women and children’,!3° 
which, together with the destruction of churches and monuments, would be seen as 
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an ‘attack on European culture’.!4° In his broadcasts the popular radio commen- 
tator Hans Fritzsche reviewed British news, often resorting to personal slander. He 
described Winston Churchill, for instance, as an alcoholic and unfit for govern- 
ment.!4! Besides Fritzsche, the best-known anti-British propagandist was William 
Brokke Joyce—known as ‘Lord Haw-Haw’ on account of his nasal upper-class 
accent—who in 1939 had fled the United Kingdom, where he had founded the 
National Socialist League, to live in Germany. In the middle of 1939 Joyce joined 
the English-language department of the Deutschlandsender as a newsreader. From 
1941 on he acted as a critical commentator on Britain, and sought to win over his 
erstwhile compatriots to the Nazi cause.'4? In films the British frequently served as 
a negative backdrop, as in Germanin (1943) or Bismarck (1940). Ohm Kriiger 
(1941), which had in the title role Emil Jannings, a film star much in demand, 
was a monumental film about the South African Boers’ struggle for freedom 
against the colonial policies of the men in London, with brutal scenes depicting 
the cruelty of British colonial rule in South Africa. These films are also marked by 
anticlerical bias. 

All foreign playwrights had disappeared from the stage, albeit with significant 
exceptions. Although there was a considerable fall in the number of productions 
overall, William Shakespeare was annexed as part of German cultural property, as a 
Nordic poet who was not properly appreciated in his own homeland, and not least 
thanks to the outstanding translations of Shakespeare’s works by Friedrich Schlegel 
and Ludwig Tieck. Goebbels did however have the Shakespeare Week that had 
been planned for 1941 on the 325th anniversary of the poet’s death cancelled, 
‘having regard to the psychological effects’ feared by Hitler.!43 This led to a short- 
lived fall in the number of productions; while there had been fifty-eight in German 
theatres in 1940/1, the English playwright was staged only thirty-four times in 
1941/2. By the 1942/3 season, however, the number was back up to fifty-four.'“4 
Yet even here there was a shift—away from the tragedies (the dramas featuring 
kings disappeared almost entirely from the programming) to the comedies. The 
most-produced living foreign dramatist was George Bernard Shaw; even though 
seen on German stages less frequently than prior to 1933 and banned between 
March and July 1941, the Nazi leadership made use of him because of his Irish 
roots—as they also did in the case of William Butler Yeats—to manipulate the 
public mood against England.'4° In June 1943, for instance, the Nuremberg 
Schauspielbithne put on Shaw’s play Widowers’ Houses. The Frankische Tageszei- 
tung, discussing the piece, was outspoken: ‘it castigated the social conditions in a 
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country the Irish poet can have good reason to dislike—England’.'46 Here the 
propaganda ministry had to lend a helping hand, however: Party offices and 
ministry departments had frequently attacked productions of Shaw and on their 
own initiative had them taken off or threatened to do so. Goebbels instructed his 
secretary of state Leopold Gutterer ‘to explain matters here, and bring it home to 
the offices in question that for one thing B.S. is not English but Irish, and secondly 
his plays are so much in tune with our propaganda against Britain that removing 
Shaw from German theatre programmes would mean a distinct loss in propaganda 
terms’.'47 Another work that fitted in well with this approach was Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart, which was put on twenty-five times during the 1941/2 season; the drama 
was seen as a tragedy about political struggle. The life of the Scottish queen was 
portrayed as the fight put up by a national leader with political instincts and will.'48 
The reason for this recourse to the classics is probably that contemporary authors 
made a poor job of dealing with anti-British subject matter—such was at least the 
RMVP’s opinion.!49 

The USA, first as a potential enemy and then as an actual one, never received as 
much attention as Britain or the Soviet Union. Foremost in the moulding of 
opinion was the attempt to set against the socially as well as culturally fascinating 
challenge of America the vision of a Germanized, purified, and well-ordered 
European people.!°° The American enemy was to be disparaged as a rather naive 
colossus that, while modern and industrialized, was, when it came down to it, less 
cultivated than and inferior to the German genius. Accordingly the feature film was 
not a suitable vehicle for Nazi anti-Americanism, and it was the Kulturfilm which 
was used for that purpose. Anti-American animosities were illustrated in films like 
Rund um die Freiheitsstatue [Around the Statue of Liberty] (1941), or Herr Roosevelt 
plaudert [Mr Roosevelt prattles], with its strongly anti-Semitic tone.!>! 


(b) The ‘Absolute Us’: Constructs of Self-Images 


What images, and what goals of one’s own community, did film, radio, and theatre 
bring to their audiences? The sort of material usual in modern wars, providing 
guidance via historical examples or inspiring figures and with guiding values such as 
readiness for sacrifice, discipline, and loyalty, is also found in Nazi film, radio, and 
stage productions.'>? Historical films should, so Goebbels declared on 25 January 
1942, be seen as analogies, as examples showing what one must march towards.!%4 
There was in particular a plenitude of films extolling the Fuhrerprinzip—the 
leadership principle. Monumental film biographies such as Friedrich Schiller 
(1940), Bismarck (1940), Die Entlassung (1942), and Der grofse Kénig (1942), 
besides others like Ohm Kriiger (1941), Robert Koch (1930), Paracelsus (1942), or 
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Diesel (1942), were shown on cinema screens during the first half of the war. 
Whether the subjects were statesmen, scientists, or artists, they all appeared as 
forerunners of the Fiihrer. The hope behind the propaganda was that, without any 
explicit reference to the National Socialist here-and-now, the subliminal message 
would make audiences of their own accord, as it were, look on the Fuhrerprinzip as 
something natural, and that they would make the connection with the present day 
all on their own. ‘Robert Koch—Bekampfer des Todes’ [Fighter against Death], 
portrayed by Emil Jannings, is battling with a conservative, petty-bourgeois medical 
establishment to gain acceptance of his discovery of the tubercle bacillus and the 
development of a vaccine. Utterly fearless and without the slightest doubt as to his 
mission, Koch even tests the vaccine on himself and wins through against all 
opposition: a prime example of the ‘triumph of the will’. Shot as early as 1939 in 
a mood of mental mobilization, the film makes unsparing use of military and 
martial language about the ‘battle’ against and ‘victory’ over disease. Another film 
shows Paracelsus, a doctor in the late Middle Ages, again as someone succeeding 
against all opposition; he succeeds, despite the resistance of the bourgeois estab- 
lishment, in winning the ordinary people over to his side. In a closing scene the 
‘Leader Paracelsus’ delivers an impassioned speech on the meaning of the national 
community, the Volksgemeinschaft, promising always to work for his people.'*4 

In films about musicians this portrayal of ‘Germanic leadership’ conveyed 
cultural values and the forging of national identity. Among the best known are 
Friedemann Bach (1941) with Gustaf Griindgens, Es war eine rauschende Ballnacht 
[A Glittering Night at the Ball] (1940), made by Carl Froehlich to celebrate the 
centenary of the birth of Tchaikovsky, and Harald Braun’s Traumerei (1943) with 
Hilde Krahl and Matthias Wieman as Clara and Robert Schumann. The life of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was filmed twice, in Eine kleine Nachtmusik (1939) and 
Wen die Gétter lieben [Those Whom the Gods Love] (1942). On the 150th 
anniversary of the composer’s death Goebbels spoke of the hold he had: ‘Every 
evening his music is heard, at home and at the front. It is part of what our soldiers 
are defending against the savage attack of the eastern barbarians. It belongs to 
us... If the saying is true of anything, it is true of his work that being German 
means being clear.’!55 On the radio, Zeitspiegel reported on ‘great names from the 
German past’ who should be ‘an example and an incentive to people’.'!5° From 
Richard Wagner the list went through Gerhard Johann David von Scharnhorst and 
August Graf Neidhart von Gneisenau, Nikolaus Copernicus and Heinrich Schlie- 
mann, Johannes Gutenberg and Graf Ferdinand von Zeppelin, to leaders of 
industry in more recent times and to Horst Wessel, presenting their attitude and 
achievements as a model. This presentation of example and leadership was supple- 
mented on the radio with ‘pictures from the world of work today’. German soldier- 
farmers in the east, the German soldier, the miner, the German doctor, the German 
woman doing war work were to set an example and unite the nation.!°” As always 
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in the Third Reich, the adjective ‘German’ used in these broadcasts referred not to 
national identity but to a vd/kisch, racial entity.'58 

A further focus in the cinema was the strain put on married life by wartime 
conditions, which threatened to give rise to unrest on the home front. There was 
however no serious tackling of the problems caused by separation, or even of 
divorce; this problem thrown up by the war was usually presented in the form of 
comedy, and consequently solved. The films suggested that such difficulties were 
there to be overcome, and overcome with a lot of humour and readiness to make 
sacrifices for the good of the Volk. A good example is the comedy Der dunkle Punkt 
(1940), in which Eduard Winkelmann (played by Albert Florath) is seen by society 
as an upright householder, but has just one secret troubling him—an illegitimate 
daughter, Erika (Mady Rahl). When this young cabaret artist suddenly turns up, it 
brings Winkelmann out in a sweat. The film was able to show the everyday 
problems in Berlin, the food and coal rationing, in a way that played them down. 
The Allied bombing war over Germany was still far in the furure.'°? The plot 
tended to play down any source of irritation and any distortion of modern trends, 
such as the promise of individual emancipation and equality, in most cases by 
referring (in)directly to the Volksgemeinschaft. There were no ‘problem films’—and 
this single-mindedness is probably a specific characteristic of Nazi feature film 
production compared with films produced in the Allied countries. 

How the ideology of the Volksgemeinschaft and the endorsement of modern 
technology injected a subtly politicizing amalgam into what was on the surface a 
non-political comedy is shown very clearly by the film Quax der Bruchpilot (Quax 
the Crash-Happy Pilot] (1941), in which Heinz Rithmann, as the office-worker 
Otto Groschenbiigel, has to pass a flight-training course he has won. The experi- 
ence transforms a blasé, conceited loner into an authority-respecting, companion- 
able Volksgenosse, who in the end can put over the message ‘no feeling scared, and 
no showing off’. In particular, the modern technical world was integrated, in the 
scenes where Quax lands in and later takes off from the market square in his home- 
town Diinkelstatt, with familiar, everyday life in Germany: the spectacular flying is 
rendered as cosy and intimate as the small-town milieu, and the small town is 
linked with the modern age without itself having to change. !6° 

Hit tunes such as Ich brauche keine Millionen (Musik, Musik, Musik)! from the 
film Hallo Janine (1939), Das kann doch einen Seemann nicht erschiittern! 
from the production Paradies der Junggesellen (1939), the commitment to opti- 
mism, and the joyous swaying of bodies to the music in revue films, were all meant 
to ensure the mental stamina and undaunted attitude needed to face whatever the 
future might bring. Once war came it was a matter—more as compensation than as 
precaution—of keeping up the ‘[victory] over the adversities of life’ ,'°' for instance 
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with the song Davon geht die Welt nicht unter! [That’s not the End of the World!] 
(from Die groffe Liebe, 1942), and at the same time belief in final victory, as with Ich 
weil’, es wird einmal ein Wunder geschehen [1 know a Miracle will happen], also from 
Die grofse Liebe. Late in 1942 the propaganda ministry even ran a competition for 
optimistic pop songs.!6 

Die grofse Liebe, premiered in July 1942, can be seen as a high point in the 
propaganda efforts, and not only because in terms of box-office takings it was one of 
the top-ranking films of the Nazi period. Probably no other film managed to 
combine the promise of bonding so perfectly and so skilfully with heroism, 
individual fate, and the events of the war: in short, to present the paradox of an 
optimistic mobilization melodrama. It not only depicted the Volksgemeinschaft 
sheltering in the cellar, but also broached the difficult topic of couples separated 
by the war in a way that was reassuring for the men and inspiring for the women. 
The plot showed everyday wartime problems in the best light: the air-raid shelter 
brings people together, helps them understand each other better—a place for 
friendly chats; the food shortage often affects manners for the worse, but one 
comes to terms with it. And in the war—there, it’s like being at scout camp 
(with a tented sickbay on the airfield) or on summer holidays (swimming in the 
Adantic); even hospital has the friendly safe feel of a holiday home in the Alps.!® 
Most of all, however, the film was about the heroic ‘subordination of personal 
concerns to meeting the general challenge, as this world-shaping war demands of 
our sex’.'©4 Aimed adroitly at the female as well as male public, its message coupled 
soldierly duty with personal fulfilment. Success in action during the war would after 
all open the way to the private happiness that the war had barred.'©5 With scenes 
located in Berlin, Paris, and Rome the film brought reminders of past happy times. 
A pilot from Africa, Paul Wendlandt (Viktor Staal), is posted to Berlin, where he 
gets to know the singer Hanna Holberg (Zarah Leander). Her art is dedicated to 
entertaining the troops in France, and her duty is to the war. War is the hardest of 
all tests of love, and one that Zarah Leander passes by understanding this and giving 
up love—a sacrifice that makes her a heroine. Her final gaze is directed not at the 
man she loves but heavenwards, towards the sky, out of which bursts a squadron of 
warplanes bringing the promise of victory.'® 

In making this appeal to the ‘Opfergemeinschaft, Nazi propaganda was able to 
play on the double meaning of the word Opfer in German, which has great 
emotional force; the ‘Opfer’ (= victim) is able to see the hurt he is suffering as an 
‘Opfer (= sacrifice) to a higher purpose. With regard to the persuasive power of 
this victim/sacrifice myth, the contradictions that arose during the Second World 
War presented a problem. The blitzkrieg victories had been won without any 
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correspondingly ‘great’ sacrifices, and yet they counted as ‘great victories’.!©7 The 
inflation of the sacrifice concept was a concession to social realities, since the 
traditional difference between those at the front line and those far behind it no 
longer applied and there was a greater risk of being maimed or killed no matter 
where you were.'©8 However, the generalized sharing of the danger was bound to 
call into question the specific core of the myth, the idea that it was the soldier who 
made the highest sacrifice in the form of a hero’s death. Accordingly, on 1 March 
1942, the Party’s cultural bulletin published a definitive linguistic ruling on misuse 
of the expression ‘sacrifice’: ‘It is undesirable that the word “sacrifice” be used for 
what is done in the homeland because of the war... Sacrifice, in the proper 
meaning of the word, is made only by the soldier in the front line.’!©° Even if 
the word was to disappear from direct use on the home front, stirring appeals to the 
readiness to make sacrifices remained a motivating strategy in propaganda right up 
to the end of the war. 

plhis giving for the sake of final victory, this service to the Volksgemeinschaft, was 
defined differently for each individual depending on position and status, whether 
he or she was depicted as soldier, wife, father, mother, or nurse. This duty of the 
individual was enacted as early as 1937 in Urlaub auf Ehrenwort (Leave, on Word of 
Honour], a highly popular film which, as part of the preparation of the population 
for war, began a cycle of films devoted to the home/front dynamic. It is set in 
Germany in the autumn of 1918; the First World War is almost at its end, but all 
the German forces are still fully mobilized. The young and inexperienced lieutenant 
Walter Pratorius, played by Rolf Moebius, has the difficult mission of moving a 
relief regiment to Brandenburg. Morale among his men is low, since this time they 
have been refused the normal spell of home leave. When the transport reaches 
Berlin the soldiers’ mood lifts; almost all of them are Berliners, and they are hoping 
to be able to spend a few hours off duty in their home town. Pratorius casts his 
superiors’ warnings to the wind and allows the men a few hours’ leave. They spend 
the time in a wide variety of surroundings, yet all of them resist the temptation to 
desert. 

Making sacrifices, giving up what one wanted—this was the unifying core in 
what was otherwise a wide range of desirable ideals in men and women. It was true 
for Paula Wessely as a strong leadership figure in the ‘battle between peoples’ in 
Heimkehr (1941), as it was for Paul Hérbiger who, as a civilian in Zarah Leander’s 
life in Die grofse Liebe (1942), loses out against the ‘radiant manliness’!7° of his rival, 
the officer pilot Viktor Staal. This heroic transfiguration through making sacrifices 
reached a high point in the immensely popular film Amnelie (1941), starring Luise 
Ullrich. The film shows the life of a woman between 1871 and 1941: she lives 
through the First World War as a mother, and finally as a grandmother sends her 
sons and her husband to the front. Herself serving the (not too visible) Nazi 
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‘Fatherland’ as a Red Cross nurse, she sees her husband die in a field hospital in 
1940. Simple romantic films conveyed gender-ideology concepts; these were how- 
ever adapted to the times, and expanded and made more flexible so that assertive- 
ness could become a female virtue, as was demonstrated by a stubborn-minded 
Heidemarie Hatheyer in Geierwally (1940), who gets the man of her choice despite 
her father’s wishes. The impact of any given film was also a matter of the casting. 
The sharp, intelligent Marianne Hoppe was a different type from the capable 
Marika Rékk, or the always slightly childish Kristina Séderbaum, nicknamed the 
‘Reichswasserleiche’ (Reich’s Water Corpse) because of her numerous film deaths 
beneath the ocean waves. The same was true of the male leads and the ideal of 
masculinity they embodied. The invariably decent cheerfulness of a Heinz Riih- 
mann contrasted with the dashing if somewhat rough-hewn soldierly heroism of a 
Willy Birgel. And Viktor Staal in Die grofSe Liebe was not only the very incarnation 
of the Aryan hero in the National Socialist wartime cinema, i.e. a Luftwaffe pilot, 
but also the lover who after completing his mission successfully heads for his other 
destiny, marriage.'7! 

The beckoning reward for sacrifice was private fulfilment or becoming a vélkisch 
hero. During the first wartime request programme for the Wehrmacht, in October 
1939, a mother rang the station and asked to hear the song Gute Nacht, Mutter as a 
last greeting from her dead son. The programme presenter, Heinz Goedecke, 
commented on this request with the words—apparently sympathetic but in fact 
lacking in feeling—‘[T]he pain in her heart was still too fresh. She was unable to 
share in the fate of a thousand other mothers.’ Her story was broadcast, and her 
request played. ‘And now the mother knew: Walter died not only for you, but for 
all of us!’'”? The actual cause of sadness was to be made into a positive event, with 
the death of the son defined as essential for the continued life of the community.!73 
The death of an individual was elevated into sacrifice for the Volksgemeinschaft, 
making this a community linked by destiny, with all its members indissolubly 
bound together by a common fate. There was to be no mourning or sentimentality, 
since these detracted from the purpose and meaning of fighting the war, or even 
cast doubt on their existence. That is probably why Veit Harlan’s melodramas were 
so popular with the Nazi leadership; in them, every Opfergang (1944), every 
sacrificing of oneself (in particular the heroine Kristina Séderbaum’s cheerful self- 
extinction), led to fresh heroism. This spirit of selfless renunciation rejected all 
subjective feeling, blocked out sentimentality, and made greatness transcendent 
over emotion.!74 

This demand did not however apply to one of the war's best-known songs, Lili 
Marleen.'!75 Hans Leip’s lyrics dated from the First World War, the song was 
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composed afresh by Norbert Schultze in 1937, and up to 1941 Lale Andersen had 
attracted no particular notice with her 1939 recording. Quite by chance it was 
played by the German forces radio station in Belgrade on 18 August 1941, and (not 
least because it occurs in the song’s lyrics) quickly became a ritual “Zapfenstreich 
[the German equivalent of the British ‘Last Post’ and American ‘“Taps’) as the 
station closed down, between 21.56 and 22.00. The song was a hit—with the 
German public, indeed in almost the whole of Europe and even among the Allies— 
no doubt partly because it was so wonderfully romantic and thus acted as a 
sentimental compensation for the griefs of war. It was a bridge, built in sound, 
which linked the front and home, and the disparity between the words from a male 
perspective and a woman singing them, with the erotic and sentimental tension this 
created, that contributed to its success. It is illuminating that the popularity of this 
‘tear-jerker stinking of corpses’!7° was a source of intense irritation to Goebbels. Its 
success had come about without him and his organization, could scarcely be 
controlled, and was based solely on maudlin feelings. Sentimentality was something 
the propaganda minister rejected as defeatist; for him it was synonymous with 
disheartenment rather than encouragement. 

A more subtle approach than propaganda, with its social models and exhort- 
ations on behavidhr, consisted in mobilizing and disciplining German war society 
by showing the community in action. In 1943 Ludwig Heyde, a professor at Kiel 
University, had, in a paper on press, radio, and film in the service of guiding the 
nation, defined the main hope behind the depictions of National Socialist policy 
and culture as the forging of bonds through the shared experience of community 
inspiring the individual and the group. On the impact of theatre and opera 
performances, he noted that the more successfully the visual effects of costume 
and scenery were fused ‘with the nature and style of the acoustically-effective 
material (poetry and musical compositions), the more complete and lasting the 
“public’s” artistic experience can be, becoming joint participation in a solemn cult. 
Such extreme intensification, which comes about only through the total participa- 
tion of all concerned, has lasting power. It was therefore extremely important that 
in 1940, when the country was at war, Adolf Hitler ordered that the Bayreuth 
festivals be organized, and invited 19,000 German workers and soldiers to attend; 
this was repeated in the following years with immense effect.’!7” 

During the war the Bayreuth festivals did indeed play a central role in staging the 
classless ‘community of experience’. They were organized by the Nazi KdF (Kraft 
durch Freude, Strength through Joy) movement for workers and soldiers only. The 
first aim was to demonstrate the social thrust of the regime by barring this ‘holy 
shrine of German art’ to the middle classes and instead opening it to those most 
affected by the war. Secondly, the promise of equality was underlined by the fact 
that the working class was being allowed to participate in the culture of the elite. In 
August 1940 the SD reported that there was praise for the fact that the ‘splendid 
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the greatest and sometimes most difficult works of German art had proved a total 
success and a cultural act of the first order’.'78 Thirdly, the mere fact that the 
festivals continued to take place during the war—and with the same artists— 
suggested normality, a feeling which the universally praised perfect organization 
was also meant to emphasize. ‘From this viewpoint’, the SD reported the following 
year, ‘Bayreuth would have to be judged a cultural and political event of great 
scope. Here one sees a method of art education and cultural guidance of the people 
that must be regarded as pioneering and a signpost for the future.’!”? The hope that 
Wagnerian heroic arias would create the right spirit and put people in the mood for 
heroic deeds was also present in the plot of the 1941 film Stukas, in which a dive- 
bomber squadron is engaged in the war over France.!®° The sense of victory is 
dampened when Lt. Hans Wilde (played by Hannes Stelzer) is shot down. He 
sinks into a mysterious apathy, and his doctor decides that attendance at a major 
event will restore his mental stability; he sends him to the Bayreuth festival. 
Hearing the horn playing the Long Call in Siegfried brings memories of the air 
battle, and of the wonderful comradeship he enjoyed in the squadron, flooding 
back; Wilde is cured, and is warmly welcomed back by his fellow pilots on the 
steps of a French chateau. Singing heartily, the ‘heroes’ Ay out over the waves 
towards England. 

Karl Ritter, the director, portrayed the squadron as a version of the Volksge- 
meinschafit, a community made up from all social classes and every region and 
united by a shared mission. The media construct of the Volksgemeinschaft reached 
its zenith in the radio request programme Wunschkonzert, from 1 October 1939 
onwards called Wunschkonzert fiir die Wehrmacht. \t was the best-loved and best- 
known programme, and up to 50 per cent of listeners are said to have tuned in to it. 
Broadcast from the main studio of the Berlin Rundfunkhaus from January 1936, it 
was presented by Heinz Goedecke.!8! As a major public event it was at first 
transmitted live twice a week, though later only on Sundays. Accompanied by 
wishes, greetings, and messages such as birth announcements and poems, it 
comprised a variegated mixture of choirs, chamber music pieces, operatic arias, 
popular classical pieces and overtures, folk songs, dance music hits, and waltzes. 
Well-known artists took part in the programme, like Grethe Weiser, Hans Moser, 
Heinz Riihmann, Willy Fritsch, Zarah Leander, Willy Birgel, and Rosita Serrano, 
and ‘wherever a good cause is in view, Marika Rokk will be there with you’.'®? 
Appearances by other prominent personalities from the more serious arts such as 
Eugen Jochum, Karl Schmitt-Walter, or Paul Hérbiger lent the programme 
additional prestige. 
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The programme suggested a close bond between the Wehrmacht and the 
homeland. During the war the broadcasts ended with a somewhat clumsy motto: 
‘Now those at the front reach out their hands to their homeland, while the 
homeland reaches out its hand to the front.’!®? This link provided a direct bridge 
across vast distances; Gustaf Griindgens assured the German soldiers on 1 October 
1939 that they would ‘feel the loyalty of those at home, across time and space’.!84 
The feeling of togetherness with countless other Volksgenossen also sitting in front of 
their radio sets was coupled with the pseudo-individual mode of address specific to 
broadcasting, and a pseudo-share in determining the content—a stratagem also 
adopted in the Tran und Helle instructional films.'85 The experience was also 
dressed up as a charitable gesture, the playing of a request being linked to the 
making of a donation. In the course of 75 broadcasts the names of soldiers and units 
were mentioned 52,797 times, the births of 9,297 announced to their fathers, and a 
total of RM5,477,374.62 was collected.'8° By giving equal status to all aesthetic 
preferences, the Wunschkonzert furthermore stressed the irrelevance of social, 
regional, religious, or gender differences. Maria Rékk’s hit songs were heard 
alongside Mozart overtures, and march music was followed by slushy ballads. 
The military were at one with the arts, the Prussians with the Bavarians, the 
cultivated middle classes with the workers. People became one by listening to the 
radio together, and one in what they w¢e feeling. In April 1940 the SD reported 
that the Wunschkonzert would ‘awaken in thousands the experience of Volksge- 
meinschaft ’,'®” and a year later a radio trade journal wrote that the programmes 
gave ‘a cross-section of the mental world and social circumstances of our Volksge- 
meinschaft so that... . every listener is right in feeling that he or she is taking part’.188 
Although the listeners too must also have been well aware that not every kind of 
music could be requested, as the programme’s title might suggest, the absence of 
the political and racial censorship to which broadcasting was subject does not seem 
to have caused any problems. Quite the opposite—probably no other type of 
broadcast met with as warm a welcome as the Wunschkonzert, and it is no 
exaggeration to speak of a feeling of ‘symbiotic fusion’!® which the programme 
made possible. 

This feeling was also to be promoted by the film of the programme—(1940), a 
romance starring Carl Raddatz and Ilse Werner, which up to 1945 attracted an 
audience of 20 to 25 million, depending on how the total is calculated.'°° It 
showed in film how all social classes all over the Reich were totally unified during 
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Olympics, where according to the plot Raddatz and Werner meet each other, of the 
Condor Legion in Spain, and of the Polish campaign—‘glorious’ events of recent 
years, all of which were built into the film.'! 

However, the Wunschkonzert programme worked only as long as the suggestion 
held good that things were going so well for the soldiers at the front that they could 
even listen and contribute to radio programmes. The militarily and politically 
decisive attack on the Soviet Union called for a new mood of seriousness, which 
made it seem advisable to discontinue such frivolous kinds of programme. The 
Wunschkonzert was therefore brought to an end with its seventy-fifth transmission 
on 25 May 1941, and a year later the title itself and similar types of programme 
were banned.!9? Other forms of radio programme were chosen to present German 
war society, which was by now feeling the strain, as a national community. When 
could the shared destiny be more effectively portrayed, and when could the 
readiness of millions to keep up their hopes and determination to ‘stick it out’ be 
appealed to better than on Christmas Eve, the special day for Germans, especially in 
the winter of 1942, when the end at Stalingrad was in sight?!93 Thirty relay 
stations, including a U-boat and an aircraft, were linked up in a network from 
the Arctic through Stalingrad, via the Volga to the Atlantic coast and to North 
Africa. All these stations announced themselves with a standard phrase, one after 
the other (‘Calling Stalingrad, calling Stalingrad’, ‘Stalingrad here! The front on the 
Volga here!’); then came personal greetings, and the link-up finished with everyone 
joining in a stirring choral rendering of ‘Silent Night, Holy Night’. At the close 
came the Bach cantata Und wenn die Welt voll Teufel war...es muff uns doch 
gelingen (And were our world all devils here .. . our fortunes should recover]. This 
‘impressive combination of industrial perfection and psychologically masked destruc- 
tiveness’ presented the expansion of the Reich to listeners as an authentic ‘miracle’, 
with its background of aggression cushioned by ‘religious solemnity’.!°4 It remains an 
open question whether this production was not flawed from the outset by the 
invocatory closing choral and the somewhat eerie effect created by the fragile virtual 
nature of the broadcast. In the radio broadcasts and in the cinema, the members of 
the Volksgemeinschaft were among themselves. The exclusion of all undesirables from 
radio and cinema was effected primarily by their physical removal. In June 1939 there 
had for film indeed been special permits for 320 artists who were ‘half-Jews’ or ‘Jews 
related by marriage’ and were, at least for a while, shielded from the persecution 
measures. But the existence of such a dispensation served only to highlight the 
absence of any other Jews. With the founding of the Reich Chamber of Culture 
on 22 September 1933, ‘100 per cent Jewish’ actors and actresses were successively 
shut out of cultural life. Jews were also not admitted as part of the public, having been 
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forbidden entry to theatres, cinemas, concerts, and exhibitions since 12 November 
1938. Nor were they allowed to listen to radio programmes. On 20 September 1939 
the RSHA (Reichssicherheitshauptamt, Reich Security Main Office) had ordered that 
all Jewish-owned radio receivers be surrendered without compensation, and most of 
the confiscated sets were handed over to Volksgenossen. 

That performers and public were operating in a racially segregated environment 
based on force must have been plain for all to see. In part this division was even 
directly called for, as in the case of audiences who fiercely defended their privilege of 
going to the cinema against all foreign and forced-labour workers, even when—or 
rather, because—the inner cities were suffering ever greater destruction.'!9> The 
same was true when forced labourers and foreign workers acting as film extras were 
forbidden access to air-raid shelters reserved for the Volksgenossen on the set, as 
happened in 1944/5 during the filming of Das Leben geht weiter. And one can only 
speculate as to what was in film crews’ minds when they went looking for actors in 
Polish ghettos to be included in scenes for Jud Suff. 

As the military future appeared increasingly bleak, the transformation of the 
racially pure Volksgemeinschaft into a racially pure ‘community of destiny’ grew in 
intensity. Defeats had to be dealt with, and so the defeat at Stalingrad was 
mythologized and raised to the status of a tragic sacrifice.!9° This heroic vision of 
holding out against all odds found its parallel on the stage. Heinrich von Kleist’s 
fragment Robert Guiscard, Duke of the Normans, though otherwise very seldom 
staged during the war because of the defeat of the Norman generals, wgs ‘reworked 
in the gpirit of our times’ in the city of the Party rallies. At the centre was to stand 
the ‘titanic revolt of the heroes against Fate’. The review in the Frankische Tages- 
zeitung of the new production—in which 80 per cent of the text had been obviously 
altered or added to—gives the impression that the playwright had been called in by 
the Nuremberg theatre shortly after the collapse at Stalingrad: ‘Guiscard, through 
his iron will, holds the plague at bay until he has entered Istanbul. Through his 
strength, the people and their lord are forced to believe in a miracle and gain 
courage for the battle... It is faith and determination that pluck victory from the 
stars, it is action that compels life, for a defeat would have brought the certain 
downfall of the Normans.’!?” Goebbels planned to stylize the air raids on Berlin in 
similar fashion. He criticized the fact that the Wochenschau showed only images of 
terrible suffering. What he meant to do, on the contrary, was ‘to make the battle for 
Berlin into an heroic paean’.'98 

The dogma that this war was not going to be lost thus held firm, as did 
underestimation of the enemy. Only gradually was the German population inside 
the Reich called on to suffer greater hardships—as part of ‘total war’. Structurally, 
the established line of promises and threats continued to be followed. At the end of 
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the genocidal conduct of the war stood the religiously charged fantasy of being a 
saviour, of Germany alone being able to save Europe from the threefold conspiracy 
of the West, the East, and the Jews; otherwise disaster threatened. This dictum of 
downfall rather than defeat, the ‘to be, or not to be’ scenario, applied to the narrow 
circle of the leadership, who were aware of their break with civilized behaviour, but 
was also intended to be effective for the whole of German war society. Goebbels 
noted in his diary in June 1941 that ‘the Fiihrer says that whether right or wrong we 
must win. That is the only way. And it is right, moral, and necessary. And if we win, 
who is going to question how we won? And anyway there is so much that we have 
done that we have to win.’!®? And on 2 March 1943 he wrote: ‘Goring is quite clear 
what would threaten us if we weakened in this war. In the Jewish business most of 
all we are so far committed that there is now hardly any way out. And that is all to 
the good. Experience shows that a movement and a nation who have burnt their 
bridges behind them fight with much less holding back than those who still have a 
way to retreat.’20° 

This vision of catastrophe, which was again a projection onto the Reich’s Allied 
enemies of its own plans for extermination, has also justifiably been called the 
‘choreographing of a mighty historic downfall’.2°' If we cannot now win the war, 
the thinking of the Nazi leadership ran, then at least let us lose it in such a way that 
it will still be spoken of thousands of years from now. The perfect example of this 
heroic explanation of defeat, with its embrace of the mysticism of death and 
destruction, is Veit Harlan’s film Kolberg (1944/5), in which the main theme is 
common resistance in a situation offering no prospect of success, and the hope of 
final victory, if only one has enough patience. Planned since the summer of 1943, 
Kolberg appeared in a few, smallish cinemas only at the start of 1945. It was 
premiered on the thirteenth anniversary of the seizure of power on 30 January 
1933, in the Tauenzien-Palast in Berlin (the Ufa-Palast at Zoo having already been 
destroyed) and in the beleaguered Atlantic stronghold at La Rochelle. In 1944 the 
writer Werner Deubel had already published a play called Die letzte Festung [The 
Last Fortress], from which Harlan evidently took the basics of his film treat- 
ment.?92 Goebbels had vast hopes for this project, and the funds provided for it 
were correspondingly generous. No expense was spared on the sets or the casting, 
and at times during the shooting several tens of thousands of troops were detailed to 
act as extras. In the end the film cost the enormous sum of RM8 million. The 
small town of Kolberg in Pomerania is at the centre of a story from the days of the 
Wars of Liberation in 1813-15. Slogans about fighting on, and gigantic scenes of 
epic battles, typify the film. The review in the Vélkische Beobachter reduced this parallel 
with current events to the cautiously critical common denominator of the produc- 
tion’s ‘reference’ being ‘eerily reminiscent of our own days’.2° In the end— 
and contrary to the historical facts—Kolberg is saved by the head of the local citizens’ 
militia, Nettelbeck (played by Heinrich George). The film itself was not the 
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only blurring of historical reality. Early in 1945 the propaganda minister suppressed 
the report that the real town of Kolberg had just been taken by the Red Army, giving 
as his reason that ‘in view of the psychological consequences for the Kolberg film, we 
cannot use this report at the moment’.?% 
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III. Reactions to the Moulding of Opinion 
and Feelings through the Media 


TRYING to say anything substantial about reactions to the wartime attempt to steer 
public opinion and feelings by means of the cultural fare provided is an extremely 
precarious undertaking. It is impossible to draw consistent conclusions as to the 
results of this cultural offensive to capture the collective consciousness, and not only 
because conditions affecting how the message was received, and personal disposi- 
tions, varied from one individual to the next and do not allow any such 
generalization. The circumstances in which the suggestion was put across—the 
darkened cinema, the companionable but also sometimes rather distracted listening 
to the radio, and the emotionally charged atmosphere of the theatre—also pro- 
duced quite different situations for taking the message in, the structures of which 
still need to be elucidated. Furthermore, there were, as we know, no representative 
opinion polls carried out and no scientific public-opinion research done at that 
time; as a result, historiography invariably draws on the same sources, mainly the 
SD reports.! These are not representative surveys, however, but are best seen as 
based on participant observation and not devoid of political intent. Given the 
30,000 to 50,000 informants working solely for the SD and the wide coverage of 
the reporting, the SD reports do nonetheless cover a wide cross-section. They may 
therefore be considered to some extent representative, despite the foregoing reser- 
vations, and provide a basis for the comments that follow. It would however be 
desirable to make use of other source material, such as the letters written to the 
RMVP and the unfortunately only occasional and widely dispersed comments 
about visits to the cinema to be found in personal testimonies such as diaries and 
letters.” 

There is a further problem: after the war Veit Harlan sought to defend his film 
Jud Suff by saying that it was open to many possible interpretations: “Every viewer 
could decide for himself who in this film was wrong and who was right.’ This 
objection was tactically quite astute. Harlan was pointing to an insight which the 
Nazi leadership found disturbing and which is also a basic tenet of our present-day 


' Even Stahr, Volesgemeinschaft, bases himself mainly on the SD reports, and despite his promising 
title provides little that is new. 

2 From this viewpoint a sift through Kempowski, Echolot, or Breloer, Geheime Welten, would also 
prove profitable. 

3 Harlan, Jom Schatten, 117; see also. Kundrus, ‘Vergangenheitsbewaltigung’. 
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science of the media—that cinema audiences are interpreters of the media’s 
messages, and are thus able to react to films and other media offerings in ways at 
least partially independent of what the makers intended.4 

This gap between what was intended and what was actually inferred is demon- 
strated very well by the example of the film Jud SiiZ.> Not only inside Germany, 
but throughout occupied Europe, where screening the film was insisted on with 
varying degrees of compulsion, the cinemas were packed out when Jud Sif? was 
being shown.® On 30 September 1940 the Reichfiihrer-SS Heinrich Himmler had 
issued the instruction that during the winter of 1940/1 the whole of the SS and 
police, together with their families, should arrange to see the film. Clearly it was 
meant to spur on the men, women, and their relatives who were directly ‘involved’ 
with the Jews, by giving them a dose of anti-Semitism in popularized form.’ The 
intention to see Jud S#(°as conditioning was taken further; not only the non-Jewish 
civilian population in eastern Europe but that of Paris as well were to be shown the 
film when deportations were due to be carried out.® In its reports the SD had 
commented on the film’s inciting effect on the Volksgenossen: ‘In Berlin, for 
instance, there were shouts of “Drive the Jews off the Kurfiirstendamm! Kick the 
last Jews out of Germany!”’? Now and again one also finds passages from Jud Sif? 
reproduced in personal memoirs. After their visit to the cinema people had been 
‘deeply impressed by how evil the Jews were’.!° A detailed catalogue of how often 
Jud Stiff was in fact shown to SS guards and before campaigns of liquidation is 
lacking, however, as is any closely detailed history of how the film was interpreted 
by audiences. 

For there were indeed differing reactions to it:'! some people had seen it as a 
melodrama, a conflict between individuals rather than between types. Many had 
expressed sympathy for SiR-Oppenheimer,'? or had swooned over the male lead 
Ferdinand Marian, who may have been playing a Jew, but an elegant, virile Jew. 
After the war Heinz Leopold, chairman of the ‘Die aus Theresienstadt’ [Those from 
Theresienstadt] association and an uncompromising champion of the idea of the 
assimilated German Jew, could see no connection between the film and his own 
terrible persecution. For him, the ‘biggest swine’! in the film was the duke. 


4 Hollstein, Jud Suf?, 223. 

5 Theatre research has so far not attempted an analysis of the productions nor dealt at all with how 
audiences reacted to plays staged in the Third Reich. 

® On what follows see Theater und Film, 443-56. See also Nolzen, ‘Juden’; and Tegel, Nazi. 

7 StA Hamburg, coll. 131-1-II, Senatskanzlei II, No. 720, Urteil, 23 Apr. 1949, 60. Rottenfiihrer 
Stefan Barerzki, also indicted in the Auschwicz trial, said that hate films such as Jud Saf and Ohm 
Kriiger had brutalized the guards, Langbein, Auschwitz-Prozeff, 208; though it must be borne in mind 
with such comments that they were intended to help the defence. See in general Macthius, ‘Die 
“Judenfrage”’, 63-5; Férster, ‘Die weltanschauliche Erziehung’, 97-9. 

8 Theater und Film, 455. 

9 Meldungen aus dem Reich 1938-1945, vi, no. 145, 1812 (28 Nov. 1940). 

10 Quoted from Knili, Jeb war Jud SiS, 154. 

11 See also StA Hamburg, coll. 131-1-II, Senatskanzlei II, No. 720, Judgement of 23 Apr. 1949, 
40-6 and 59-63. 

12 See StA Hamburg, coll. 221-11, Staatskommissar fir die Entnazifizierung, Misc. 6911, letter 
from Eberhard Alrekdster, 10 Jan. 1948 to the central committee. 

13 Quoted from Harlan, /m Schatten, 231. 
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A second example of the discrepancy between intent and result: after the 
occupation of Poland, Goebbels had a film made about the exploits of the 
Luftwaffe, called Feuertaufe [Baptism of Fire]. In Dresden, Hamburg, Berlin, and 
Kassel, and in many other German cities, it was premiered in April 1940 to a great 
fanfare of publicity. The secret situation reports by the Sicherheitsdienst recorded 
that ‘the images of shattered Warsaw made a deep and lasting impression on all 
those who saw it’.!4 However, what seems to have been produced in the audiences 
was a feeling not of heroic pride but rather of depression and fright at the horrors of 
war.!5 Voices were heard from women in particular expressing sympathy with the 
Poles—which is probably why the film was given only a short run in cinemas. 

Because the whole subject is plagued by such vagaries, one can only point to 
trends in the reactions of those targeted by the Nazi propaganda efforts. It is evident 
that widely conflicting factors governed the way in which media messages were 
received. In the case of the Wochenschau shorts, and the full-length films compiled 
from them, the ambiguous combination of promise and menace seems to have been 
one reason for the sometimes ambivalent reaction of audiences. The films did evoke 
pride, but also doubts as to whether the scope and speed of the victories would be 
maintained or whether ‘the worst was yet to come’.'© The powerful editing of the 
scenes led to premonitions about the overstretching of forces and resources, and 
about the fragility of the rapid victories. It also unintentionally fed doubts as to the 
authenticity of the images. From the start of the war there were rumours that 
soldiers were not allowed to watch the Wochenschau because they would immedi- 
ately idehify the pictures as fakes. This distrust may have been linked to a general 
scepticism towards Nazi information policy, but after Stalingrad it lay most of all in 
the divide that existed between personal impressions, which relativized or even 
denied the successes, and the constant glorification offered by the film. When the 
supply of victories had actually dried up, the Wochenschau was no longer providing 
spectacular images. The constant ‘gung-ho’ attitude of the endlessly marching and 
advancing German troops was thrown into doubt by the absence of lasting results, 
and the viewers’ aesthetic enjoyment of the pictures was increasingly accompanied 
by irritation. Goebbels proposed to Hitler that information about the military 
situation should be at least limited, so as to restore the trust of the population,'” but 
the Fiihrer refused to listen to the propaganda minister's proposed tactic of 
cautiously disillusioning the public. 

The arguments about the Wochenschau continued until the end of the war. 
A public-mood report from the Berlin Wehrmacht propaganda officer Lt.-Colonel 
Dr Wasserfall on 7 November 1944 recorded frequent complaints about the 
sequencing of programmes. As the Wochenschau was shown at the end, many 
cinema-goers had complained because, in the event of an air-raid warning, they 


14 Meldungen aus dem Reich 1938-1945, iv, no. 87, 1131 (14 May 1940). 

15 Joachim Trenkner, ‘Ziel vernichtet’, Die Zeit, 57 (2003), 7; see also Sakmyster, ‘Nazi 
Documentaries’. 

16 Bucher, ‘Goebbels’, 55. 

17 On the problems Goebbels faced with the Wochenschau in 1942 see Albrecht, Nationalsozialistische 
Filmpolitik, 60-3, and Bucher, ‘Goebbels’, 59-63. 
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could no longer see it, or not see all of it. While some of the audience still seemed 
interested in the Wochenschau, others were bored and ignored it. Some of the 
public, the report continued, ‘want, when it is shown at the end, to leave their seats 
as soon as it starts. This often results in total confusion.”!® Late in March 1945 the 
same officer even reported that in one cinema in Zehlendorf ‘some of the audience 
forced a change to be made to the running order by thoroughly loutish behaviour 
such as stamping, whistling, catcalling, and the like. People wanted to see the main 
film (Solistin Anna Alt) first. “Who is interested in the Wochenschau nowadays,” 
they said, “it is all lies, propaganda, and so on.” The heated arguments between the 
sides were ended by the manager of the cinema having the main film run first. The 
Wochenschau was then interrupted soon after it started by the usual air-raid 
warning.’!? Some cinema-goers even suspected that the films had been shot on 
battle training grounds or in the studio. In this they were not entirely wrong.7° 
Even Kolberg was not, as the head of the film department in Goebbels’s propaganda 
ministry reported, received only with great enthusiasm by the few who saw it. 
Cinema-goers there at the time recall the film having been drowned out by gales of 
laughter.?! 

This brings us to one of the core problems of Nazi war propaganda— its loss of 
credibility, which became more pronounced the longer the war lasted.2* Sensitized 
to the regime’s lies, and in view of their own experience, fewer and fewer people 
relied on what they were being told in the print media, the cinema, or on the radio. 
An anonymous radio listener complained to Hans Fritzsche on 28 October 1942: 
‘You often tell us the most wonderful fairy-tales about the war. No one in Germany 
believes} you. The biggest lie. . . is our losing only 90,000 soldiers in Russia up to 30 
August. Everyone finds this whopping lie the giddy limit.’?? Even the Wehrmacht 
report, thus far valued for its matter-of-factness, was thought to be usually out of 
date when it appeared. More and more often people listened in to enemy stations, 
and more and more attention was paid to the leaflets dropped by the Allies.?4 Trust 
plummeted, and listeners switched either off or over—despite a general ban on 
listening to any foreign station. 

Goebbels had initiated this ‘decree on special measures relating to broadcasting’, 
which provided for penalties up to and including the death sentence, at the very 
beginning of the war. Given the enormous potential for manipulation which 
broadcasting was said to possess and of which they themselves had made such 
extensive use, the regime’s leaders were clearly concerned to keep the German 
population away from competing sources of information as much as possible. 
Almost universally in the Third Reich, there was little trust in one’s own 


'8 Quoted from Das letzte halbe Jabr, 142. 
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Volksgenossen. The preamble to the decree ran: ‘Every word the enemy transmits to 
us is of course a lie, and is intended to harm the German Volk. The Reich 
government knows that the German people are aware of this, and therefore expects 
that every German will, out of a sense of responsibility, make it a duty of proper 
behaviour fundamentally to abstain from listening to foreign radio stations. For 
those Volksgenossen who are lacking in this sense of responsibility the Ministerial 
Council for Defence of the Reich has issued the following decree.’2° The press 
pointed out in particular that listening to foreign stations harmed ‘our soldiers’, 
since the enemy’s lies would require rebuttals which, to offer a credible counter- 
argument, would have to reveal a great deal about German operations by the 
Wehrmacht. At first, however, the decree caused nothing but confusion, as up to 
then the population had been free to listen to all radio stations. So, as the SD 
reported in January 1940, it was at first erroneously believed that the ban applied 
only to enemy stations,° and that broadcasts from Switzerland, Italy, and Russia 
could still be listened to. In NSDAP circles, according to the SD, there was 
furthermore the belief that the ban did not apply to Party members, but only to 
the ‘weak and ill-intentioned’.?” The decree was a strategically clumsy move on the 
part of the regime, since, contrary to the underlying intention, the measure let its 
distrust of the Volksgenossen become evident. The fact that such ‘radio activity’ had 
instead a negative influence on the public mood, because it was seen as discrimin- 
atory, was made clear by a further measure: radio sets in the shops were given a 
sticker reminding buyers tat listening to foreign stations was ‘a crime against 
national security’. According to the SD the public felt the label to be ‘offensive and 
insulting’.28 People could not imagine that such a measure had been ordered by the 
Fiihrer. 

The issuing of this decree was of doubtful value from the national defence 
viewpoint, and it is clear that its content was largely ignored—despite the deterrent 
effect of repeated prominent press reports of sentences handed down.?? In April 
1940 the SD reported: ‘As shown by numerous rumours, the news reporting of the 
events at Narvik has caused the public to receive reports of military operations in 
Norway far more critically and attentively than before. The source of numerous 
rumours still circulating [...] appears from reports coming in from Upper Fran- 
conia, [...] Upper Bavaria and the Rhineland to lie in a greater amount of listening 
to foreign news broadcasts.7° Listeners did indeed often tune in to the BBC’s 
German Service, transmitted at high power on medium wave. With its instantly 
recognizable call-sign—the first notes of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the Morse 
code for V for victory, on a drum—it was not only its news service that drew 
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listeners: the most well-known of its propaganda programmes, Teure Amalia, 
vielgeliebtes Weib [Dear Amelia, beloved wife], was extremely popular. British 
surveys showed that in 1945 it had some 10 million regular listeners all over 
Europe. A speaker read out the fictional letters of one Cpl. Adolf Hirnschal, writing 
to his wife from the field. They were a mixture of naive faith in the Filhrer (‘Emil,’ 
I said, ‘our dear Fiihrer is not crazy’) and subtle criticism which captured and clearly 
expressed the wretched and murderous nature of Nazi rule, in the tradition of 
Jaroslav Hagek’s “The good soldier Svejk’. Two other programmes were also very 
successful: in Frau Wernicke a Berlin “Volksjenossin’ with a loose tongue comment- 
ed on and showed up the Third Reich. Bruno Adler, an emigré working for the 
BBC, also created Kurt und Willi, a series featuring Willi Schimanski, an assistant 
secretary in the propaganda ministry, and his friend Kurt Kriiger, a school head- 
master; after the war Konrad Adenauer described how this broadcast had been his 
personal favourite.?'! Music such as swing and jazz also attracted listeners, and made 
the American-style Radio Luxembourg very popular. There were fewer listeners for 
the German-language programmes from the USA, perhaps precisely because with 
their staff and speakers—Lotte Lenya, Paul Tillich, Bertolt Brecht, Franz Werfel, 
Albert Einstein, and others—they were seen as ‘émigré stations’.>? Probably the 
same largely applied to the messages to German listeners which Thomas Mann 
broadcast to his fellow countrymen on the BBC each month from the autumn of 
1940 to November 1945.33 Radio Moscow, like the “Voice of America’,>4 achieved 
a listenership (albeit a modest one) mainly because they each broadcast a POW 
progragame in which standard messages from prisoners of war to their families were 
read out, together with extracts from letters from captured German army post- 
office mail. The German authorities, on the other hand, made sure that all letters 
and postcards disappeared, mostly in order to give the impression that soldiers 
taken prisoner were killed by the Red Army. The SD noted on 11 March 1943 that 
the foreign POW broadcasts were contributing to a change in views: some of the 
population was ‘unlike previously’ seeing that being taken prisoner by the Russians 
was no longer ‘such a terrible fate’ to which ‘death would without question be 
preferable’.35 

While it was true that National Socialism could force its way as far as the living- 
room door, whether it was allowed to come in was still up to the individual. In this 
characteristic of the popular media lay the limit to total accessibility in the name of 
the regime. Ac the same time the limitlessness of the ether presented the regime 
with a problem; it was because radio waves did not respect state borders that it was 
possible to listen to foreign stations offering ‘news and views’ different to those in 
the government- and Party-controlled media. The attempts to criminalize listening 
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to foreign broadcasts underline the impotence of the authorites in regard to radio.>° 
A further example of the public’s increasing distance from the regime and of the 
independence of mind shown by the consumers of culture is that of the spontan- 
eous demonstrations of dissent, which clearly became quite frequent towards the 
end of the war. An informer from the Kiinstlerkriegseinsatzstelle Berlin, a kind of 
government artists’ employment agency, reported on a play-reading intended to 
replace at least partially the theatre performances that had been shut down from 
September 1944: ‘During the reading of scenes from Goethe’s Faust in the 
Staatliches Schauspielhaus there was a minor political demonstration at Mephisto’s 
words “Vom Rechte das mit uns geboren ist / Von dem ist leider nie die Frage” (Of the 
right we are born with, / Of that, unhappily, there is never any question]. This 
triggered spontaneous applause from the public, which clearly had present-day 
matters in mind.’37 

In addition, the public saw themselves not only as the victims of propaganda, but 
certainly also as adult and responsible viewers and listeners—at least as long as they 
still looked for and found any closeness to the regime. They not only saw when 
attempts were being made to indoctrinate them, but considered themselves experts 
on judging the effects of propaganda. Here are two examples. First, the SD’s 
assessment in May 1941 from listening to what the public were saying was that 
the film Ohm Kriger had from the propaganda viewpoint entirely ‘fulfilled’ its 
mission; the anti-British mood had markedly increased, it said, and people had seen 
the film as a kind of historical account of Britain’s colonial past. The scenes of Boer 
women being shot, in particular, had bee af the limit of the bearable’. Many 
cinema-goers had recognized that the film was proof that ‘using the best devices of 
the film-maker’s art had especially [reinforced] the propaganda effect’. Nonetheless 
a few scenes had been described as “laying it on too thick” or as “too repellent”’.38 
It had also been questioned whether the film’s tendentious portrayal was necessary 
at all. After all, the way the British conducted the war in 1899 had been one of the 
most gruesome chapters in the history of British brutality. Indeed it might even be 
asked whether this overdrawing of events did not work against the intended effect, 
as the public would now harbour doubts about the authenticity of large parts of the 
film’s story. Cinema-goers also felt concern about the political message after 
watching the film Feinde [Enemies]. According to the SD reports, this production, 
which fuelled anti-Polish feeling, had been received with great interest in Germany. 
For ethnic Germans living in occupied Poland the hate campaign did not go far 
enough. The population in Posen (Poznan), Kattowitz (Katowice), and “Litzmann- 
stadt’ (Lédz) had seen none of the officially sponsored terror waged by the Polish 
authorities, the SD said. They also felt that Willy Birgel had not been right for his 
role—he was not virile and spirited enough for an ethnic German—and that the 
heroine Anna had been acting out of love for a man and not love for the Volk, and 
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was ideologically as much of a failure as the scene where one of the Germans who 
had managed to flee from Poland took up a handful of soil with the words ‘the soil 
of the homeland regained’. This was a superfluous ideological short-cut, since the 
region the refugees had come from was in fact just as much ‘German soil’.3? 

Despite all the scepticism shown towards the messages and content put over by 
the media, it can be concluded that the population was grateful for the ‘entertain- 
ment offensive’. There was, it is true, occasional criticism with regard to whether 
certain measures were really made necessary by the war, for instance when the 
failure to conscript male musicians aroused ill feeling and people asked whether one 
could not make do with gramophone records.4° Or when audiences were annoyed 
by ‘sumptuous stage sets and costumes’ in theatre productions, which showed ‘that 
economy measures and sensible financial management have obviously not yet 
found their way into the theatres’.4! To a large extent, however, this antipathy 
sprang from older prejudices against the allegedly free-and-easy extravagance of 
artistic genius. Only seldom do the reports on public mood and personal testi- 
monies contain any indications of sorrow or even anger at reality giving the lie to 
the glowing images.*? Certainly great care was taken in the productions not to draw 
attention to grievances inadvertently, and to make sure that they did not become 
too far divorced from the harsh realities of war. From a number of military quarters 
there were, for example, complaints of a lack of piety and an affront when news 
bulletins reporting heavy casualties were immediately followed by dance music. 
The censors also objected to a number of titles that could be interpreted as sarcastic 
commegt, as when the hit song Ich tanze mit Dir in den Himmel (I’m dancing with 
you to Heaven] from the 1937 film Die sieben Obrfeigen was played after heavy air 
raids. Scenes showing BDM girls riding horses, playing tennis, and roasting geese 
were cut from a film on the Hitler Youth. At the end of January 1945 the RMVP 
called for the film Ohm Kriger to be withdrawn from public viewing until further 
notice, since the scenes of refugees and so on ‘fitted in very badly with people’s 
mood at the present time’.43 

Ultimately the high audience figures reached even in 1944 and 1945 attest to the 
attractiveness of the cultural fare on offer, and to the eager take-up of this welcome 
distraction from the war’s daily routine. Eloquent in this connection is an SD 
report of 27 September 1943 on the wartime Bayreuth festivals: after first criticizing 
the public for showing no understanding for the railways, already under such strain 
and certainly there to serve more war-oriented purposes, being used to transport 
30,000 men to Bayreuth, it went on to report, as it had in previous years, how 
grateful all those involved had been for this ‘unforgettable experience’, this opera for 
the people. 

‘I am’, the SD quotes one participant as saying, ‘enormously grateful for these 
wonderful days, and shall certainly not forget the Fiihrer letting me go to the events 
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in Bayreuth as his guest... We must thank the Fuhrer from the bottom of our 
hearts . .. Everyone who was there went away knowing that only in Germany under 
Adolf Hitler is it possible to share in marvellous cultural treasures like this. Every 
Bayreuther will go back to his work grateful and with strength renewed.’ One 
woman from Diisseldorf was reported as saying that ‘the performance .. . has given 
me fresh courage and energy for the task ahead’.44 

Bombing raids, the unpredictable and menacing situation, resignation, and 
exhaustion could do nothing to stifle the desire for entertainment; on the contrary, 
they heightened it. In the cities long queues formed in front of the concert halls and 
at theatre and cinema box offices. Whether the audiences came out of the theatres 
and cinemas with their will to stand firm stiffened, or whether given their growing 
worries and doubts they were looking on the performances more as their way of 
escaping from the demands of the regime, it is at this remove hardly possible to say, 
let alone assess. Zarah Leander’s Ich weifl, es wird einmal ein Wunder geschehen 
[I know one day a miracle will happen] had been a hit since 1941, thanks to its 
catchy tune and syrupy words. At the same time, the joke went the rounds in 1943 
that she had been commanded to go to the Fiihrer’s headquarters and sing Ich wei{s, 
es wird einmal ein Wunder geschehen to Hitler.4> The Volksgenossen knew they were 
being indoctrinated, and did not unquestioningly accept what the media were 
telling them, but they still at least savoured the skilful craftsmanship with which it 
was being done. In the end, it seems, the media efforts served not so much to 
motivate as to produce passivity. 

Going beyond this dulling effect the entertainment offensive had, mugth of the 
propaganda content and spurring of the Volksgenossen to greater effort does not 
however seem to have passed them by, leaving no trace. The fanning of fears of the 
Red Army and ‘the Russians’ did not fail to find its mark. The German public 
showed itself dumbstruck by the ‘criminal types’ and ‘Russian gunwomen’ seen in 
the Wochenschau, and the fear was also expressed that ‘they’ might be being given 
too much food.** “Women pointed out with horror that their husbands were 
having to ight such “animals”, of whom any kind of cruelty could be expected.’47 
Anti-Soviet reports of atrocities were (and even the two-year pause between the 
signing of the Hitler—Stalin pact and the start of Operation BARBAROssSA made little 
difference to this) one of the most regular features of the reporting, and were further 
fed by the accounts painted by refugees and by the fear of retribution. On 17 
March 1945 Goebbels recorded the following impression gained from personal 
letters sent to him: “There is the harshest criticism of the Luftwaffe, but also of the 
entire national leadership. This is accused of having been too extreme in its policies 
and its waging of the war...where the excess is concerned we are in particular 
accused of this in our conduct of the campaign in the east, which is indeed not 
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entirely untrue.’48 On 14 July 1944 the SD reported: ‘All the reports coming in are 
unanimous about the enormous shock the Russian breakthrough has caused. 
“Everyone is horrified about the east”, “I fear a disaster in the east”—these and 
similar comments are being recorded on all sides.’4? One must not however 
overlook opinions and experiences to the contrary, acquired for instance through 
contact with foreign workers or (particularly in areas like Hamburg where the 
inhabitants did not have to fear being occupied by the Red Army) through class-war 
memories of the Soviet Union’s ‘workers’ paradise’.>° Towards the end of the war, 
furthermore, the propaganda about Russian atrocities became a two-edged sword; it 
stoked up tremendous fears, and the regime was admitting that it was no longer 
able to protect its citizens from these ‘beasts’. It was clearly confessing to its own 
failure. The public accordingly accused the political and military leadership of 
having ‘exposed German men and women to the Soviet horror’.>' What still 
remained was anti-Communist feeling, which for West Germans formed one of 
the main continuous features of the war and post-war periods.> 

As our second example, it can be concluded from letters and diaries reflecting the 
events at Stalingrad that the idea that the suffering of the soldiers at the front 
demanded a greater readiness for sacrifice from the Volksgenossen did meet with a 
certain response.*> There were several reasons for this: the value invested in the idea 
of a community of destiny linking front and home, and the belief that the great 
sacrifice would not be in vain, had the desired effect on at least part of the 
population until shortly before the end of the war—and did so despite all tendency 
there yas to individualize among the ‘bomb-site society’ and despite people’s 
sraslually withdrawing from the community.*4 Even if inwardly one distanced 
oneself further and further from the regime, defeat for the Germans either at the 
front or in the homeland was unimaginable. German war society had immunized 
itself against this possibility; many held firm to the Fihrer myth, or wanted to 
believe that Hitler would be somehow able to bring the war to an end without 
sustaining a vast amount of damage.°> The ‘last days of the world’ theme, the vision 
presented in speeches, broadcasts, articles, and films of the ‘destruction’ of the 
German people that would follow defeat, may also have left visible traces. A further 
aspect of the deep-down effect of all the cultural warfare was the vague knowledge, 
occasionally forcing itself to the surface of awareness, of having fallen from all 
normal civilized standards. On one hand an ‘unbroken’ normality was indeed being 
suggested, with any irritating departures from values and standards being kept out 
of the entertainment programmes. On the other this breakdown of civilization was 
an everyday feature of the media, of both their production and their consumption. 


48 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, xv. 529 (17 Mar. 1945). 

49 Meldungen aus dem Reich 1938-1945, xvii. 6647 (14 July 1944). 

5° See Bajohr, ‘Hamburg’. 

51 Meldungen aus dem Reich 1938-1945, xvii. 6739 (report from documents of Secretary to the 
Reich government Dénitz, late Mar. 1945). 

52 Wette, Wehrmacht, 28; see also Padover, Ligendetektor, 310-13. 

53 See Nieden, ‘Umsonst geopfert?’, 42-4. 54 See Das letate halbe Jahr, 193. 

55 Parzold, Stalingrad, 133; see also Kershaw, ‘Hitler Myth’. 
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Someone listening to Beethoven knew that Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was no longer 
being heard. And anyone going to the cinema in Dresden in 1939 knew that in the 
queue for tickets he was no longer going to bump into Professor Victor Klemperer, 
but instead would see the obligatory notice ‘No Jews admitted’. As a result many 
Germans were overcome by the fear of punishment and revenge.*© To this extent 
showing no interest in military events and criticizing the regime had in 1945 long 
ceased to mean any hope for improvement once the war had ended,>” whereas in 
1918 large sections of the population had linked just such an expectation with the 
coming of peace. And to that extent, compared to the First World War, the 
coordinates had shifted: where its objective was concerned the Third Reich lost 
the war, but it went down in defeat together with its people. 


56 See Frei, ‘Der totale Krieg’, 283. Interestingly, this ‘involvemenc’ of society and their rulers was 
from very early on a theme on the German service of the BBC, see, for example, the comments made 
on 24 December 1942 by the well-known British actor Marius Goring, under the name Charles 
Richardson, on the Nazi annihilation of the Jews in Europe, in Kampfum die Atherwellen, cassette 2; or 
the talk by Thomas Mann on euthanasia and genocide, 1 Dec. 1941, in Mann, Deutsche Horer!, 43-6. 

57 See Katrin Kilian in the present volume. 


IV. Conclusions 


NATIONAL Socialist propaganda came fully into its own during the Second World 
War. Stereotypes of friend and foe could be used unhindered, and millions were 
made witnesses to, and participants in, German victories. Appeals were made, as in 
other periods, to the population’s high degree of readiness for sacrifice and fulfil- 
ment of duty, only this time it was in the name of ‘Fiihrer, Volk, and Fatherland’. 
One’s own performance was exaggerated by the glorification of heroism, in which 
the myth of the invincibility of the Fiihrer and the Wehrmacht was an initial 
stabilizing factor. The war, justified as a preventive defensive measure, was imbued 
with sense and purpose mainly as rectification of past political developments and 
the promise of a glorious future to follow ‘final victory’. Traditional images of the 
enemy were evoked, now laden with racial overtones, a tactic that was stepped up— 
especially after the lack of rapid victories over Russia—by means of ‘strength 
through fear’ propaganda which, combined with the promise of retaliation with 
‘miracle weapons’, made defeat unthinkable. This direct steering of public opinion 
was accompanied by an outwardly non-ideological ‘entertainment offensive’ de- 
signed to provide relaxation and reassurance, and so ‘dissipate’ the public’s worries 
and possible doubts about the regime. 

In a situation of total war, propaganda was always treading a knife-edge. Too 
much of it got on the nerves of wide sections of German war society, and people 
stopped taking any notice. It also produced irritation instead of the hoped-for 
loyalty when it was seen as an attempt to mould awareness. The search for 
independent information, the fall-off in the readership of newspapers that could 
not be blamed solely on the general shortage of newsprint,' and the many rumours 
that went the rounds, all illustrate this loss of ability to hold the public’s attention 
and be believed. The exercise of total control thus proved politically ineffective for 
the purpose of helping the war; it failed to mobilize the Volesgenossen, instead filling 
them with fear.* Furthermore, propaganda worked only in conjunction with other 
mechanisms for maintaining rule. Without the corresponding political successes, it 


lacked credibility. 


' See Sésemann, ‘Propaganda’, 147. 2 See Aristotle Kallis in the present volume. 

3 Even the promised V-weapons were believed in for only a short while by large parts of the 
population, with people later asking where these new weapons were, Das letzte halbe Jabr, 335. One 
special feature in this striving for persuasiveness was the robustness of the Fiihrer myth. This was 
sustained primarily by che first eight years of a well-nigh unbroken series of successes by National 
Socialists and their Fiihrer, which had left a deep impression in the minds of the German population. 
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Goebbels concluded very early on, from the dilemma in psychological warfare 
between control and mobilization, that the main propaganda effort should focus on 
entertainment. Entertainment was effective in wartime because of its specific ability 
to distract and satisfy the demand for emotional relief. Secondly, modern popular 
culture offered the promise of resolving the conceptual conflict between the 
individual and the mass, an offer which the National Socialists gladly seized on 
and reinterpreted in their own manner, in terms of their guiding vision of the 
Volksgemeinschaft as a community of experience. Through this two-pronged ap- 
proach to entertainment the Nazi leadership sought to interweave the heteroge- 
neous desires of the public with its own political concepts. On the one hand, what 
National Socialist policy was providing was attractive to the Volksgenossen, cele- 
bracing leisure culture as a shared experience. On the other, Goebbels recognized 
that in modern societies, with their premium on individuality, it was essential, in 
order to keep power and maintain loyalty to the regime, to suggest that even in a 
state aiming at total discipline there was still private space for the individual. As 
compensation for the demand on the Volksgenossen to make sacrifices for the 
collective good (‘Du bist nichts, Dein Volk is alles’, ‘You are nothing, your people 
are everything’) there was still the promise of a consumer version of individual 
domestic happiness, even under the conditions of total war.4 The power of the 
media to stabilize the regime’s rule would therefore be manifested in its outwardly 
apolitical nature, transporting cheerful, relaxed normality into wartime and pro- 
viding what Goebbels called ‘massage for the soul’.> 

Over and above the political instrumentalization of cultural fare, the regime’s 
propaganda sought to convey basic political values and justify political acts. This 
interlacing of feeling and understanding, of direct ideological messages and the 
mobilization of affective forces, could take place in widely varying proportions. But, 
particularly in the area of film, there was hardly a production intended solely to 
entertain without at the same time transmitting subtle—if not always specifically 
National Socialist—messages.° Even ‘taking the mind off things’ still meant plant- 
ing ideas in the mind, however surreptitiously. It must also be remembered that the 
presentation of radio programmes and films always aimed at bringing the political 
and emotional dimensions together in a single experience, either directly or by 
spreading the input over various different formats (Wochenschau, documentaries, 
and feature films in the case of the cinema; political/propaganda and light enter- 
tainment in that of the radio). National Socialist theatre was not, with some 
exceptions, a theatre of propaganda plays, ‘but a theatre which strove to interpret 


See Kershaw, ‘Hitler Myth’. While in 1944 there was indeed less and less faith in Adolf Hitler, some did 
still remain, as in the case of his miracle rocket weapons. But these had to show results. 


4 See Elsisser, ‘Moderne’, 39. 

5 Quoted from Sésemann, ‘Propaganda’, 147. 

6 The best proof of this is in the film scripts, presented in wrong/right form, in Hippler, 
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propaganda, apolitical, etc. films as divorced from reality and inappropriate, since it ignores the 
circumstances of their reception and effect. Nor, it must be added, does it take account of the 
transmission of attitudes via films offering light entertainment. 
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plays from National Socialist ideological standpoints in order to be able to use them 
for propaganda purposes’.” In the case of National Socialism, therefore, any sharp 
distinction between propaganda and entertainment is misleading.? The character- 
istic feature of politics and culture in the Third Reich was, on the contrary, that 
they were fused to the point of being indistinguishable. Artistic quality and political 
effectiveness were not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

Expanding the range of entertainment faced the regime with the challenge of 
keeping control over it. Where the conditions of production were concerned, it 
mostly succeeded in that task, but it was only partially successful with regard to the 
reception, assimilation, and interpretation of the entertainment content. Despite all 
attempts to limit ambiguity, especially in the visual media, any media presentation 
of reality leaves, and left, space for personal connotations. That was something 
which Nazi propaganda was forced to recognize repeatedly in regard to the 
presentation of images of the enemy (suffice to recall the ‘wrong-headed’ expres- 
sions of sympathy heard in response to images of Jews or Russians). Moreover, visits 
to the theatre and cinema, as well as listening to the radio, served as ‘alternative 
worlds’, controlled but nonetheless individual, in which to escape from the de- 
mands of the regime. People let the trivial plots wash over them, half-listened and 
half-watched, even if they suspected they were being directly influenced, and they 
relaxed—getting away from the grinding events of the war and the regime’s 
demand for conformity of belief. The Nazi media propaganda strategy of harness- 
ing the desire for personal happiness and peace and exploiting it as motivation for 
effort at the frontlines and on the home front was increasingly unsuccessful. After 
Stalingrad at the latest, hardly anyone believed the message ‘through struggle to 
final happiness’. The modern purveyance of culture appeared to close the gap 
between the individual and the mass population, but it also permitted a wholly 
individual experience of the media, and thus escapism. The resulting opportunity 
to retreat into one’s own world of longings and desires was probably taken by the 
Volksgenossen with increasing intensity the longer the war lasted.? ‘Total entertain- 
ment’ is therefore a paradox, since the multiplicity and ambivalence of the media 
tools involved prevent their wholly political exploitation. To that extent, total 
mobilization of the population via the entertainment media remained a fiction. 

The attempt at cultural rearmament was nevertheless not solely dysfunctional. If 
the solidarity of Fiihrer, leadership, and Volksgenossen is seen as a process in which 
there were crises of confidence (and towards the end of the war the crisis was plainly 
evident) but also repeated rapprochements, then the promise to create a modern 
consumer society was one of the regime’s plus-points, and was very gratefully 
welcomed by the public.!° Even if the wartime entertainment offensive did not 
mobilize people, it at least undermined any thoughts of opposition.'! 


? Eicher, Panse, and Rischbieter, Theater, 483. 

8 See Albrecht, Nationabozialistische Filmpolitik, 83 and passim; Maase, Grenzenloses Vergniigen, 
205. 
> See Bochow, ‘Berliner Theater’, 162. 10 See also Seegers, Hér zu!. 

"1 This raises the question whether the culture-critical arguments of Adorno and Horkheimer do 
not in fact find here a belated vindication. As we know, these two philosophers saw the triumph of 
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Despite this passivity, German war society showed itself to be not unimpressed 
by the intense media presentations of community of fate, visions of doom, or anti- 
Communism. A high value was undoubtedly also placed on the promised removal 
of barriers, the resolution of all social, regional, generational, class, or gender 
conflicts, and the symbiotic fusion of front and homeland in a collective of the 
emotions. Nevertheless, the impact of the National Socialist world presented by the 
images, and its assimilation by the recipients, remained very fragmentary and 
inconsistent. !? A search for reassurance could exist alongside a failure of confidence, 
and the longing for a private sphere free of war and politics could coexist with the 
desire to be part of a community. These remnants in the mental make-up of 
German war society continued to operate. Although the effectiveness of the 
‘Volksgemeinschaft model’ waned in the closing phase of the war as a result of the 
omnipresent political, military, economic, and social crises, and individualization 
tendencies moved to the fore, certain concepts of self and other showed a staying 
power that persisted long after May 1945.!3 

It is usually argued that the Germans willingly allowed themselves to be blinded 
by the aesthetic propaganda presentations, whether in the form of ‘Strength 
through Joy’ excursions, parades, Reich-wide Party celebrations, or radio pro- 
grammes and films, to the fact that other people were being stripped of their rights, 
and murdered.!4 But does this argument, which relies on the highly questionable 
(since exculpatory) concept of ‘blinding’, really cover adequately the complex 
relationship between modern entertainment culture and rule by force, between 
reality and the world of illusion, and the effect these had on the Volksgenossen, even 
ignoring the fact that there were of course dissenters and people who distanced 
themselves from the regime? Certainly the existence of a relaxing world of 
illusion—the fact that Germans could still listen to the radio and go to the cinema 
or theatre—did suggest the continuation of normal civilian life even in wartime, the 
continuity of modernity in Germany even in comparison with other countries. 
What was created, however, was an illusory world which, either by blanking things 
out entirely or by explicitly justifying the immoral, presented the abnormality of 
the Nazi reality, its fall from traditional civilized standards, as ‘normal’, and which 
proclaimed the horrifying vision of a new racial order as the new internal logic. 
Whether by blanking out or by thematizing, most Volksgenossen embraced the racist 
vision of the future and its implementation in a brutal campaign of conquest and 
extermination, and integrated it, albeit to varying degrees, in their own every- 
day life. 


fascism as confirmation of the anti-democratic tendency in the ‘culture industry’. According to their 
thesis, the new mass media would encourage depoliticization of the public and lead to uncritical 
passivity; see Adorno and Horkheimer, Dialektik, 128-76. 
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13 On the persistent strength of nationalism, see Echternkamp, ‘Verwirrung’. 
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The foregoing chapters clearly demonstrate the enormous importance of both 
popular and high culture during the Second World War. But, conversely, what part 
did the war play in the development of modern entertainment in Germany? The 
theatre as part of high culture remained a spectacle for the middle classes, although 
there were moves towards a certain relaxation of that privilege, such as the KdF trips 
to Bayreuth. On the radio the cultural demands that had marked the programmes 
on offer under the Weimar Republic grew even less, with a wholesale shift to the 
kind of entertainment-centred broadcasting which, based on private capital, had 
been developed in the USA and Britain.'> In the cinema, international—most of all 
American—trends were copied, such as tap-dancing, variety revues, and ‘jazzy’ 
music—though not described as such—by the likes of Franz Grothe. In this 
process the supposed cornerstones of Nazi cultural ideology were quickly jettisoned 
in favour of what was judged to be the public’s taste, though often (as in the case of 
‘nigger music’) with official reservations and a different label.!° It also became 
possible in the Third Reich to rid film entirely of its disreputable aura, and to 
establish it as an entertainment medium for the middle classes and all generations.'” 
The audience figures, which before the war had varied greatly from one age group, 
social class, and region to another, evened out, as increasingly wide sectors of the 
population gained access to the mass medium of film. Here the Wochenschau, as a 
serious and first-class source of information, served to legitimize cinema by freeing 
it of its stigma as a dangerous, superfluous pastime. The increase in the cinema’s 
power of attraction was especially noticeable in rural areas, which had previously 
been scgptical of or indeed resistant to the media.'® Whether the cinema did in fact 
mobilize the population for the war is hard to say, but at all events the war 
mobilized people for the cinema.!? Both the hegemony of the cultivated middle- 
class idea of culture, with its disdain for mass culture, and its practical repercussions 
in daily life were already losing force during the war, not just from the 1950s.?° 
Phenomena of popular culture were being discussed during the war, recognized as 
part of cultural practice, and thus legitimized. They were however always subor- 
dinated to the purposes of National Socialism, and the former opinion-shaping 
public was excluded from the process. The first half of the cwentieth century can 
accordingly be seen as a period during which the cultivated middle class’s hold on 
the interpretation of culture was eroded, a process that after the end of the war 
reached its peak in the 1950s.2! 

Finally, it is worth considering what these surges in the development of both 
popular and high culture tell us about the modernism of the Nazi regime. Where 
art for the masses was concerned, National Socialism was wholly part of a long-term 
process of social pluralization, but modernistic developments continued in the 
aesthetics of feature and documentary films and even in advertising. In contem- 
porary painting, literature, drama, and classical music the Third Reich fought the 
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aesthetic avant-garde, though the latter's methods occasionally found their way into 
the productions of people like Hilpert or Harlan, or even Griindgens.”* The precise 
reasons for this lack of simultaneity await a comparative study; what is certain, 
however, is that modernism and National Socialism were not mutually exclusive, 
nor can they be adequately summed up by the term ‘reactionary modernism’.?4 
Given the contradictory potentials of modernism, it is tempting to talk instead of a 
National Socialist variant of modernism. What then would be specifically National 
Socialist about this transformation? In any case, the dual process of aestheticizing 
politics and politicizing culture was by 1939 at the latest no longer something 
specific to National Socialism, since it was a feature of all the war societies, and 
continued during the Cold War, most of all in the USA.24 Even the intended 
national integration and mobilization via shared experience was in itself not 
peculiar to National Socialist propaganda, but was already apparent in the period 
before 1933, especially in nations engaged in modern armed conflicts.** The only 
aspects which seem specific are the intensity of the staging, with its dogmatic 
exclusion of problem films, plays, and radio programmes,*° and the images of the 
imagined community, which coupled destruction, war, and annihilation with 
nationalist, anti-democratic, and racist ideologems—and declared this to be pro- 
gress.?” 

It is precisely for this reason that all the justifications put forward by German 
artists after the end of the Third Reich,?8 pointing the finger at the Allies because 
they too had made use of the cultural sector for psychological warfare, fall down. 
Those who created culture in the Third Reich allowed themselves, as Klaus Mann 
put it, to be made into ‘vassals of a blood-soaked power’.*? They not only garbed 
the evil regime in robes of prestige and normality, but also placed themselves in the 
service of the subliminal transmission of Nazi anti-morality. 

After 1945 all areas of entertainment were stripped of their system-specific 
contours. After the war the creative artists in the theatre such as Griindgens talked 
of an ‘island’ or like Willy Maertens—referring to the Thalia Theater in 
Hamburg—of an ‘oasis’.5° Germans remembered the theatres and cinemas mainly 
as places of relaxation away from politics, visits to which were part of one’s private 
life and whose only connection with the war was that it was going on at the 
same time.?! Given that the propagandists, Goebbels in particular, had striven to 
make the entertainment sector appear free from National Socialist influence, this 
may be understandable. It may however also have its cause in the audiences’ highly 
subjective use of the media, which sometimes involved stubborn resistance to the 
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covert, war-focused propaganda intentions. Yet here again one sees the deliberately 
decontextualizing way National Socialism is remembered, which can most charit- 
ably be attributed to naive self-deception. For it was precisely because the numerous 
light entertainment films of the Nazi years, located in the Nowhere, showed the 
Volksgenossen among themselves, with no sign of their leaders or their victims, with 
no sign of the violence perpetrated, that they could be carried over with so little 
problem into the imagery of the early days of the Federal Republic. 


C. “The War and the Jews’: Nazi Propaganda 
in the Second World War 


Jerrrey Herr 
I. The ‘Jewish War’ 


EvEN sixty years after the Second World War and the Holocaust the need remains 
for a clearer understanding of the role that Nazi anti-Semitism played in the public 
narratives and political language of Germany during the Second World War. The 
Nazi leadership repeatedly stressed that it was fighting a war to the death against 
‘international Jewry’. This war, they repeated in a variety of public forums, was one 
that a historical subject, Jewry (das Judentum), had launched and escalated, forging 
the unlikely coalition of the Soviet Union with Britain and then the United States, 
bringing the war home to Germany in the form of the Allied aerial bombardment, 
and holding the coalition together even as the Red Army began to move west in 
1943 and the Allies eventually won the war. Hence, Nazi Germany in their view 
was not fighting two wars, one called the Second World War, and the other the 
‘Final Solution of the Jewish Question in Europe’. Rather, she was fighting one 
war, which on occasion they called the ‘Jewish war’ (der jtidischer Krieg), against a 
coalition led by the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United States but 
organized behind the scenes by an international Jewish conspiracy. Hence from 
the perspective of the Nazi leadership the Second World War itself, and not only 
the specific “Final Solution’, was a ‘war against the Jews’. In other words, the Nazi 
leadership did not view itself as being involved in two wars, one against the states in 
the anti-Hitler coalition, and a second ‘war’ against the Jews. To speak then of two 
distinct wars, one against the Allies and another, separate one against the Jews, 
reflects common sense but not the ideological prism of sense and nonsense through 
which the Nazis interpreted and misinterpreted events.! 

The Nazi propaganda machinery conveyed this paranoid yet logically consistent 
myth in speeches to the Party faithful, elite audiences in government, business, and 
the universities; in articles in ‘sophisticated’ weeklies of political commentary such 


' See Arendt, Origins of Totalitarianism, 341-64, and Bracher, ‘Probleme und Perspektiven der 
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as Das Reich; in the blunt, bold red-and-black banner headlines of Der Volkischer 
Beobachter, in speeches and lectures by Goebbels and other high-ranking Nazi 
officials broadcast on German radio; and in the soundtrack to the weekly Wo- 
chenschau newsreel. In Nazi political culture, conventional military narratives 
intersected with the core anti-Semitic interpretative framework. The Nazi narrative 
of the Second World War as expressed in its leading daily newspapers such as Der 
Volkischer Beobachter and in daily radio news programmes offered a biased, often 
untrue, but in some ways conventional understanding of the war. Front pages were 
filled with accounts of battles and movements of armed forces which exaggerated 
the extent of German victories, magnified Allied setbacks, were silent about the 
extent of German setbacks, and, of course, revealed nothing about the details of the 
Final Solution. Yet radical anti-Semitism, defined above all by the paranoid view 
that a powerful but unseen international Jewish conspiracy was a powerful—if not 
the most powerful—political force in modern history, constituted a ubiquitous 
component of Nazi propaganda. From Hitler’s anti-Semitic threats and ‘proph- 
ecies’ to a constant stream of headlines presenting Germany’s enemies as tools of 
the Jews, this radical anti-Semitism was the ideological framework for the world 
view and for a cultural system which purported to explain and understand the 
course of events. It found its fullest expression in Hitler’s speeches and in Goe- 
bbels’s public articles, speeches, and lectures. Especially after the German invasion 
of the Soviet Union in June 1941, when Hitler spoke hardly at all in public, 
Goebbels took on the responsibility for developing and presenting an ongoing 
analysis and narrative of events, rooted in radical anti-Semitism.” He did so in 
longer essays, lectures, and radio addresses aimed at a more specific, and a more 
intellectual, educated, and politically engaged audience. It was here, in the pages of 
Das Reich, in rousing speeches to the Nazi Party faithful in the Berlin Sportpalast, 
staid academic gatherings at major universities in Berlin and Heidelberg, and 
millions listening to him on the radio on Friday evenings and occasionally Sunday 
afternoons, that Goebbels developed the anti-Semitic narrative of the Second 
World War as one waged by ‘international Jewry’ against Nazi Germany which, 
in curn, was retaliating by inflicting on the Jews the extermination which Goebbels 
claimed they had intended to inflict on the Germans.3 With the benefit of 
totalitarian dictatorial control over the whole of the press, radio, and film in Nazi 
Germany, Goebbels’s narratives and his daily orders for the orientation of the press 
were literally the master template, excluding all other versions or interpretations.4 


2 On Hitler's growing withdrawal from public speaking during the war, see Ian Kershaw, Hitler 
1936-1945: Nemesis. 

3 On Goebbels and Nazi propaganda, see Kessemeir, Leitartikler Goebbels in den NS-Organen ‘Der 
Angriff’ und ‘Das Reich’); Reuth, Goebbels, Bramsted, Goebbels and National Socialist Propaganda; 
Gombrich, Myth and Reality in German War-Time Broadcasts, Baird, Mythical World of Nazi War 
Propaganda; Herzstein, The War that Hitler Won; Bankier, The Germans and the Final Solution. On the 
connection between the conspiracy theories of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion and Nazi propaganda 
see Cohn, Warrant for Genocide. 

4 For some of Goebbels’s daily conferences with officials in the Reichspropandaministerium see 
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Fortunately, recent scholarship on the decision to launch the Final Solution, as 
well as on how Nazi radical anti-Semitism penetrated the Wehrmacht, has gone 
some way towards linking these two previously more separated phenomena.> In so 
doing, some scholars such as David Bankier have focused on the functional utility 
in wartime of anti-Semitism—a wider complicity in the regime’s crimes fostered 
support for the Nazi regime based on fear of enemy retaliation. He notes that 
Hitler, Goebbels, Goring, and other high-ranking Nazi officials combined quite 
frank talk in public regarding the broad intention to murder the Jews with an 
absence of specifics about mass shootings or the gas chambers.° Yet while Nazi 
propaganda did have this utilitarian outcome, it is important not to conflate this 
‘function’ with its cause. Nazi propaganda in general and Goebbels’s key written 
and spoken texts in particular were not primarily utilitarian tools in the service of 
other ends, such as sustaining regime support with fear of Jewish retaliation. First 
and foremost, this torrent of hatred was also an interpretative framework, an 
ideology as a cultural system with which to lend meaning and narrative sense to 
ongoing events. As the British art historian E. H. Gombrich, who monitored 
German radio broadcasts for the BBC during the Second World War, put it, 
‘what is characteristic of Nazi propaganda is less the lie than the imposition of a 
paranoiac pattern on world events’.” In doing so, Nazi propaganda created a mythic 
world by ‘transforming the political universe into a conflict of persons and person- 
ifications’ in which a virtuous young Germany fought manfully against evil 
schemers, above all the Jews. The Jews, Gombrich continued, were the cement 
that established the consistency of this myth, first in the political battles within 
Germany and then on the international plane. It was ‘this gigantic persecution 
mania, this paranoiac myth that [held] the various strands of German propaganda 
together’.® In their more detailed studies of Goebbels and Nazi propaganda in the 
press, the Wochenschau, and feature films, the American historians further docu- 
mented the centrality of anti-Semitism and myth of an international Jewish 
conspiracy in Nazi wartime propaganda.° 


5 On the timing and connections between optimism in the course of the war and the decision to 
launch the Holocaust, see Breitman, The Architect of Genocide, and Browning, Paths to Genocide; also 
Browning, Nazi Policy, Jewish Workers, German Killers. On the Holocaust and the Second World War 
see The Shoah and the War. On Nazi ideology and anti-Semitism in the German army see Bartov, 
Hitler's Army; Férster, ‘Das nationalsozialistische Herrschaftssystem und der Krieg gegen die 
Sowjetunion’; and Berenbaum and Peck, ‘Complicity or Entanglement’. 

6 Bankier, “The Use of Anti-Semitism in Nazi Wartime Propaganda’. 

7 Gombrich, Myth and Reality in German War-Time Broadcasts, 18. 8 Ibid., 20-1. 

> Baird, The Mythical World of Nazi War Propaganda; Herzstein, The War that Hitler Won. 


II. The Anti-Semitic Interpretation of the 
Outbreak and Extension of the War 


1. ANTI-BOLSHEVISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM: 
‘INTERNATIONAL JEWRY’ AS THE DRIVING FORCE 
BEHIND COMMUNISM 


ANTI-SEMITIC propaganda was not an everyday phenomenon. In fact, only eighty- 
four wartime editions of the Vélkischer Beobachter had front-page headlines making 
the standard accusations levelled at the Jews. Headlines like these and the matching 
posters and speeches were concentrated in four stages of wartime propaganda: July 
to August 1941, April to July 1943, October to November 1943, and May to June 
1944. The propaganda ministry launched the campaigns in both optimistic and 
pessimistic times; in the summer of 1941, when the war was going well; in the 
springepf 1943 as the tide was turning; and in 1944, when the fate of the Reich was 
looking even darker. The ‘usefulness’ of anti-Semitism lay less in its effectiveness as 
a tool to be cynically employed at appropriate moments to focus frustration on a 
scapegoat or to spread complicity in the regime's crimes, though indeed it did serve 
these purposes. Rather, its ironic usefulness lay in presenting to the Germans a 
grand narrative or interpretation of the Second World War that seemed to be true 
and consistent. That this anti-Semitic narrative constituted a wonderfully consistent 
‘paranoiac myth’, removed from the contingencies and fortuitous nature of facts and 
common sense did not reduce its attractiveness to the ideological fanatics who 
articulated it and who believed. On the contrary, it was an essential dimension of 
its appeal. Nazi wartime anti-Semitism possessed an ineradicably dual nature. It was 
both a deeply believed, internally consistent, paranoid, and mythic narrative of the 
deep structure of the Second World War as well as a political tool with which the 
propaganda minister sought to solidify popular support at home, undermine support 
for the war against Nazi Germany in Britain and the United States by identifying the 
war with the Jews, split the unlikely alliance of the Soviet Union and the western 
democracies, and, of course, deflect all responsibility for the suffering and misery of 
the Second World War from the Nazi regime and onto the Jews. Before and during 
the war, Goebbels never wavered from the public expression of radical anti-Semitism, 
and did so in times of Nazi success and victory or of setbacks and impending defeat. 

Diffused in the Wochenschau and Leni Riefenstahl’s cinematic images in 
Triumph des Willens, the Nuremberg Party rallies of the 1930s are frequently 
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associated with their visual symbolism as spectacles of secular religion and totali- 
tarian coordination.! Less often noted is the actual content of the speeches delivered 
to the assembled Party members. Hitler and the other Nazi Party leaders laid out in 
considerable detail both the key elements of Nazi ideology as well as its program- 
matic implications. At the Nuremberg Party rally of 1935, named the Parteitag 
gegen den Bolschewismus (Party Rally against Bolshevism), Goebbels delivered a 
speech on 13 September linking Nazi anti-Communism to anti-Semitism.” 

Goebbels sought to counter the western European intellectuals’ ‘lack of under- 
standing’ of Communism in the Soviet Union by unmasking its core elements, 
especially its alleged links to the Jews and its threat to European culture. ‘While 
National Socialism is leading the way towards a new version and a new form 
of European culture, Bolshevism is the declaration of war by the Jewish-led inter- 
national subhumanity against culture itself. It is not only anti-bourgeois, it is anti- 
cultural.’? Bolshevism meant ‘the total annihilation of all economic, social, govern- 
mental, cultural, and civilizing achievements by the west in favour of a rootless and 
nomadic international conspiratorial clique that has found its expression in Jewry’ .4 
Its danger lay partly in ‘a masterly art of pretence’ which resulted in support and 
defence from large parts of the European intellectual community. Behind the ‘false 
mask’ that Communism presented to the world, Goebbels depicted a Russia of brutal 
oppression and hunger dominated by ‘a small, terrorist, mostly Jewish minority’.> 
Goebbels here displayed an important and continuing theme of his propaganda, by 
linking plausible, factual assertions about the indeed abysmal state of affairs in Stalin’s 
Soviet Union with false assertions about Jewish power and responsibility. 

A core and continuing dimension of Goebbels’s appeals to his listeners was the 
shared conviction that the Nazis, in contrast to the naive bourgeois middle classes 
of western Europe, saw behind the ‘disguises’ and ‘masks’ of Bolshevism. Doing so 
was central to the ‘world mission’ of National Socialism to prevent ‘the internation- 
al Bolshevization of the world’.° In his now very public denunciations, the propa- 
ganda minister continued his efforts to shape the German language in the Nazi era 
by making his listeners accustomed to hearing the words Vernichtung (annihila- 
tion), Ausrottung (eradication), and Versklavung (enslavement), terms that in 1935 
he associated with the goals and policies of ‘Judaeo-Marxist rule by force’, and not 
with those of the Nazi regime.” Indeed, it was National Socialism’s aim to defend 
Europe against such dire threats. 

Behind the surface appearances that deceived the naive, Goebbels urged his 
listeners to ask themselves who were the ‘men behind this poisoning of the world’: 


In the answer to this question lies the real secret of our convinced anti-Jewish stand 
and our logical and uncompromising struggle against Jewry; for the Bolshevist 


' On the visual impact and symbolism of the Nuremberg rallies, see Reichel, Der Schéne Schein, and 
Mosse, The Nationalization of the Masses. 

2 Deutschlands Weg zur Freiheit, 1935, iii. 3-20; see also Goebbels, Kommunismus ohne Maske. 

3 Deutschlands Weg zur Freiheit, 1935, iii. 4. 

4 Deutschlands Weg zur Freiheit, 1935, iii. 4-5. 5 Deutschlands Weg zur Freiheit, 1935, iii. 5. 

6 Deutschlands Weg zur Freiheit, 1935, iii. 6. 

? Deutschlands Weg zur Freiheit, 1935, iii. 6, 11. 
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International is in fact a Jewish International. It was Jews who invented Marxism, it is 
Jews who for decades have been trying to sow revolution in the world, it is Jews who 
are still today at the head of it in every country. Only in the minds of nomads bereft of 
race, or people, or home could this devilry have been thought up, and only with the 
lack of scruples of devils incarnate could it have gone on a revolutionary rampage, for 
Bolshevism is nothing other than brutal materialism speculating with the basest 
instincts, and in its war on western culture it harnesses men’s darkest driving forces 
in the interests of international Jewry.® 


To confirm this deeper, behind-the-scenes theory of the racial roots of modern 
Communism, Goebbels went on to name Jews who had played and were playing 
prominent roles in the Communist movement: “That is Communism without a 
mask, its theory, its practice, and its propaganda.’ Communism had been ‘invented, 
led, and directed by the incarnation of mammonistic and materialistic thinking, by 
international Jewry in all countries of the earth... it is none other than the full- 
scale attempt by Jewry to expropriate and dispossess the Aryan upper class in all 
nations, and replace it with the Jewish underworld... That no longer has anything 
to do with politics . . . chat is crime hiding behind a political mask.’ Its objectives are 
‘the deliberate destruction of the western world’? The driving force and key 
historical subject of the history of modern Communism was not the proletariat 
but ‘international Jewry’. It was a historical subject that really existed, and that 
threatened Europe and ‘the western world’. Communism or Bolshevism was a 
threat because it served the interests of international Jewry which, in Hitler's and 
Goebbels’ s view, comprised the racial foundations on which Communist theory 
and practice rested. Their anti-Bolshevism was the result of their anti-Semitism, a 
causal nexus which too many of Nazism’s opponents at the time failed to grasp. 
Eradicating the threat of Bolshevism to Europe logically meant attacking it at its 
supposed roots in ‘international Jewry’.!® 

From this diagnosis, it followed logically that ‘perhaps the greatest service the 
Fihrer has done for the whole of humankind, over and above his German mission, 
is that he has erected in Germany a barrier to dam the advance of world Bolshevism, 
against which the waves of this Asiatic-Jewish flood of filth have been broken’. 
Hitler had taught the Germans ‘not only to recognize Bolshevism as the great 
enemy of the world, but to meet it and cast it down’.!! Hence the ‘nation [was] 
immunized against the poison of Red anarchy’. Because he had rescued Germany 
from ‘the most acute and most deadly danger’, Hitler had by doing so ‘snatched the 
whole culture of the western world from the jaws of its final, total annihilation’.'2 
National Socialism, far from being a party or state with designs of aggression against 
others, represented a desperate defensive effort to save not only Germany but 
European and western culture from destruction and extermination at the hands 


8 Deutschlands Weg zur Freiheit, 1935, iii. 14-15. 
9 Deutschlands Weg zur Freiheit, 1935, iii. 18. 
10 On the problem of the failure of Nazism’s adversaries to take National Socialist ideology 
seriously, see the now classic essay by Bracher, “The Role of Hitler: Perspectives of Interpretation’. 
') Goebbels, ‘Rede des Reichsministers Dr Goebbels auf dem Nurnberger Parteitag am 13 September 
1935 gegen den Bolschewismus’, in Goebbels Reden, 1932-1945, 19. 
12 Thid. 
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of a previously existing but now at least partially vanquished threat. Bolshevism, 
and the Jews behind it, were the ‘Weltfeind’, the enemy of all of the world—or 
certainly the European and western world—which Goebbels now identified with 
Aryan racial mastery. In Nuremberg, Goebbels associated National Socialism with 
the defence, not the destruction, of Europe and the west. This became a key theme 
of wartime propaganda. Because National Socialist Germany was the bulwark 
defending the west against the Jewish Weltfeind to the east, it deserved the gratitude 
and support of other nations of Europe and the west. 

Goebbels’s Nuremberg rally speech expressed key themes of projection of his 
previous and subsequent anti-Semitic attacks. As he argued in his 1934 essay 
Rassenfrage und Weltpropaganda, when Jews, inside and outside Germany, protest- 
ed against the anti-Semitic policies of the Nazi regime in its early years, they merely 
confirmed that Germany was faced with hostile Welspropaganda and an inter- 
national conspiracy launched by the Jews as a race.'3 For Nazi propaganda, this 
reversal of causality, the lies about the chronology of events, would be a continuing 
theme of the Nazi narrative of the origins, nature, and outcome of the Second 
World War. Moreover, Nazi propaganda equated protests against Nazi anti-Jewish 
persecution with acts of war. From the Reich’s founding until its defeat, the Nazis 
claimed to be the innocent victims of the aggression of others. 

Goebbels’s speech at the 1936 Party rally on the ‘worldwide danger of Bolshev- 
ism’ repeated the essentials of his 1935 address.'4 Bolshevism had been created and 
led by the Jews. Its goal was the annihilation of the ‘cultured peoples of Europe’ and 
‘the setting up of an international-Jewish worldwide mastery over them’.!> Na- 
tional Socialism, on the other hand, fought for ‘true socialism’ and against ‘Jewish 
Bolshevism’. It did so at a time when the European bourgeoisie had proven itself 
incapable of waging the anti-Bolshevik battle. In 1936 Goebbels drew attention to 
the danger of ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ and with it to the apparent intrinsic affinity 
between the Jews and Communism.'¢ ‘The matter of Jewry in Bolshevism’ could 
be raised only in Germany because in other countries, as had been the case in 
Germany before 1933, it was ‘dangerous...to make any mention of Jewry by 
name’. That the Jews had established Bolshevism ‘is no longer open to the slightest 
doubt’. The idea of Bolshevism, ‘the unscrupulous primitivizing and undoing of 
every custom and culture with the diabolical aim of destroying peoples as a whole 
could have been thought up only in the minds of Jews’.!7 

Faced with this powerful enemy which threatened the ‘annihilation’ of the 
European peoples, it took great courage to name the enemy and fight against it. 
“We [the National Socialists) have been the only ones in the world with the courage, 
despite all the dangers this involved, to point the finger at this universal criminal, 


13 Goebbels, Rassenfrage und Weltpropaganda. 

'4 Deutschlands Aufstieg zur Grofvmacht, 53-77. 'S Deutschlands Aufstieg zur Groffmacht, 54. 

'6 For example: ‘Schopenhauer has already said that the Jew is the master of lies, so it is not to be 
wondered at that Bolshevism and Jewry come together in their innermost affinity. Jewish Bolshevism is 
supreme in its use of the lie’, Deusschlands Aufstieg zur Grofsmacht, 55. 

7 Deutschlands Aufstieg zur Grofimacht, 57. 
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and before all mankind to challenge it loud and clear by its name.’ The Nazis’ task 
was to convince Germany of ‘the parasitic menace of this race’, and to open the 
world’s closed eyes to the true nature of Jewry and Bolshevism. Hence the Nazi 
regime would never tire of saying publicly that ‘the Jews are guilty, the Jews are 
guilty!’'® Goebbels’s radical anti-Semitism constituted a prosecutor’s indictment 
whose purpose was to illustrate precisely the crimes of this dangerous race, that is, 
to specify in what the guilt of the Jews consisted. That this indictment was in 
conflict with fact and common sense did not diminish the Nazis’ convictions that 
they were displaying courage in denouncing this apparently powerful foe. Indeed, 
the belief that they displayed courage in attacking the Jews, while a source of 
astonishment, disbelief, and indignation outside the confines of the National 
Socialist ideological universe, remained a continuing Nazi theme until defeat 
in 1945, 

Again and again, Goebbels made clear that his anti-Communism was a by- 
product of Nazi anti-Semitism. Bolshevism was ‘the full-scale attempt by Jewry to 
gain for itself power over all nations . . . Not a single worker, but almost exclusively 
Jews today sat and still today sit in the Soviet government. . . there is today in the 
Soviet Union not a dictatorship of the proletariat, but a dictatorship of Jewry over 
the whole of the rest of the population.”!? Because the goal of the Jews was world 
domination, so the struggle against them was ‘in the truest sense of the words a 
worldwide struggle’. Germany’s involvement in a ‘worldwide struggle’ was thus 
not a programme for German global domination, but a defensive response to an 
already existing Jewish campaign in pursuit of the same goal. As Hitler had in 
Mein Xampf Goebbels resorted to a language of denunciation and metaphors 
which pointed to the need for extermination. Bolshevism was ‘an infernal 
worldwide pest that has to be eradicated’. Nazi Germany was able to lead the 
struggle against this threat because it possessed ‘a superior ideal and a stronger 
faith’, and because it had rallied the nation against the Jews. Hitler’s service 
to history was to have erected on Germany’s borders a wall against ‘the onslaught 
of Bolshevism in the east’ and thereby defended culture and civilization 
against world revolution. In carrying out this anti-Jewish and anti-Bolshevik 
struggle, Hitler and the Nazis had simultaneously become the ‘best Europeans... 
Germany, as the outpost of European culture, is ready and determined to use every 
means to repel this danger from its borders.’20 Hitler and Nazism were both a 
defence of Germany as well as of ‘a better, truer, nobler, and happier Europe’.?! 

In the months leading up to the Hitler-Stalin pact in August 1939 and then 
during the period of the pact from 1939 to June 1941, Goebbels and the Nazi 
propaganda machine dropped its assault on ‘Jewish Bolshevism’, but not on the 
Jews as such. 


18 Deutschlands Aufstieg zur Grofimacht, 58. 19 Deutschlands Aufstieg zur Grofimacht, 61. 

20 Deutschlands Aufstieg zur Grofsmacht, 76. On Jews in the Soviet Union in the Stalin era see 
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2. THE USA, BRITAIN, AND THE ‘JEWS 
BEHIND THE SCENES’ 


The main targets now became Britain and the United States and the ‘Jews behind 
the scenes’ presumed to be pulling the strings.2* If Hitler and Nazism were 
defending Europe against the Bolshevik threat, then it was obviously in the interest 
of the majority of people in Britain and the United States to at least remain neutral, 
and to appreciate the great service National Socialism was performing for the west. 
Yet United States President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and then after the German 
occupation of the rest of Czechoslovakia in March 1939 even British Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain, warned against further German expansion. Goeb- 
bels and Nazi propagandists explained American and British opposition to German 
expansion as due to Jewish influence. 

Roosevelt had made it clear that he viewed German domination of the European 
continent, its threats to Britain and to shipping in the Atlantic, as direct threats to 
the national security of the United States. Though Roosevelt was appalled by Nazi 
anti-Jewish policies, his primary concern in the late 1930s and his key ground in 
favour of possible intervention in a war in Europe was his view that Hitler's 
Germany posed a threat to the national security of the United States. Should 
Britain and the British navy fall into the hands of Hitler’s Germany, the threat to 
the United States could be direct and dire.?? As critics in recent years have argued, 
the president’s decision to prepare for intervention was not based on the Nazi threat 
to the Jews of Europe. Goebbels argued that indeed it was. In an article in the 
Volkischer Beobachter on 21 January 1939 Goebbels asked ‘Was will eigentlich 
Amerika?’ [What does America really want?].?4 ‘Since 30 January 1933 the Third 
Reich has been the target of mockery, hatred, lies, and calumny in almost the whole 
of the American press, especially in the Jewish-controlled part of it.’ 2° The ‘smear 
campaign’ in the United States aimed at Germany had grown since 10 November 
1938, the day after the nationwide pogrom against German Jewry. Those who 
‘inspire and benefit from this... are mostly Jews, or people who are up to their ears 
in paying service to and dependence on the Jews’. It was not surprising that the 
New York press was highly critical of Germany ‘given the fact that there are more 
than two million Jews living in New York, and that public, and particularly 
economic life, is subject to their dominion’.?° At a time when isolationist critics 
of Roosevelt’s focus on the Nazi threat, who had their roots in the Republican party 
in the American midwest, owned and controlled many newspapers, Goebbels was 
telling his readers in Germany that ‘almost the whole of the press, almost the whole 
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of broadcasting, and almost the whole of the cinema in the United States are today 
serving this international worldwide smear campaign against Germany’.?” Gener- 
alizing from a few selected and famous names to present a false picture of total 
dominance was identical to the tactics Hitler and Goebbels had used in attacking 
Jews in the arts, journalism, and the professions in the Weimar period. 

Goebbels maintained that ‘the American people had nothing to do with this state 
of affairs’. Hence to the extent that an overwhelmingly non-Jewish Untied States 
was hostile to Germany, it had become ‘a victim’ of a Jewish campaign.?8 ‘Jewry’ — 
Goebbels often used the singular noun to refer to an apparent collective subject of 
history—hated National Socialism ‘for reasons that are so plain to all that there is 
absolutely no need to discuss them. Jewry is our enemy, should be our enemy, and 
must be our enemy. The only question is whether the American people allows itself 
and ought, for the sake of Jewry, to be lured into an unproductive enmity with the 
German Reich and most of all the German people. And that is something we 
protest against. It is unnecessary, and it serves no useful purpose.’?? 

The essay’s title was double-edged. In contrast to the opinions of the supposedly 
Jewish-controlled press, what did the real America, in contrast to American Jews and 
their friends, desire? As Nazi Germany had ‘nothing against the American people’, 
the obvious route to good relations between the Third Reich and the United States 
was for the vast majority of Americans who were not Jewish to reject the hostile views 
and reduce the supposed influence of Jews in American politics and society. 

“Was will eigentlich Amerika?’ presented propaganda themes that would endure 
throughgyt the war and that displayed the dual nature of anti-Semitism as both 
interpretative framework and political tool. By placing anti-Semitism and supposed 
Jewish influence on American foreign policy centre stage, Goebbels sought to take 
advantage of, and deepen, existing anti-Semitism in the United States, by making 
the Jews and their supposed influence on Roosevelt responsible for the war between 
Germany and America. Goebbels wanted to place ‘the Jewish question’ in the 
centre of discussion, in order to foster opposition to Roosevelt in American 
domestic politics.2° Given the depth and degree of anti-Semitism in American 
life in the 1930s and during the Second World War as well, Goebbels’s attempt to 
present the Second World War as a war for or against the Jews combined Nazi 
conviction with political tactics. Spreading anti-Semitism was intended to deepen 
antagonism to the possibility of American intervening against Nazi expansion. At 
worst, those who favoured resistance to National Socialism would seek to avoid 
guilt by association with Jews by dissociating their anti-Nazism from concern over 
its anti-Jewish policies. Conversely if, as Churchill and Roosevelt did, they ex- 
pressed outrage over Nazi anti-Jewish policies, Nazi propaganda would find in such 
actions a confirmation of its view that ‘international Jewry’ was conspiring against 
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the Third Reich.?! In fact, for whatever mixture of indigenous anti-Semitism, 
conventional interpretation of American national security, and/or fear of confirm- 
ing German propaganda, the Roosevelt administration did not place Nazi perse- 
cution against the Jews in particular at the centre of its public statements.>2 

On 14 March 1939, in violation of the agreement he had signed six months 
earlier in Munich, Hitler ordered the German armed forces to invade and occupy 
the remainder of Czechoslovakia. In response, Britain and France declared their 
willingness to defend Poland, should Nazi Germany invade it as well. Hitler’s 
occupation of the rest of Czechoslovakia refuted the assumption that Hitler could 
be turned into a satisfied power by forcing the Czechs to cede the Sudetenland to 
Nazi Germany, and thereby also brought Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement to 
an end, Conversely, Hitler's actions reinforced the credibility of Churchill and 
others who had been warning of the expansive nature of the German threat. In the 
face of what appeared to be a blatant act of aggression and flouting of agreements 
signed only months before in Munich, Goebbels offered an utterly contrasting 
explanation in his essay of 1 April 1939 asking “Wer will den Krieg?’ [Who Wants 
War?].?> This again displayed the integration of utilitarian and intrinsic ideological 
elements of anti-Semitism that characterized German wartime propaganda. First, 
he asserted that all criticism of Nazi policy in Britain, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union was due to Jewish power.34 Contrary to the common-sense inter- 
pretation that Hitler’s invasion of the remainder of Czechoslovakia raised the 
prospect of war in Europe, Goebbels pointed the finger at unnamed ‘cliques and 
circles who [had] an interest in there being a war’ and therefore fostered a ‘war 
psychosis’. This mood in London and Paris was receiving ‘a powerful impetus’ from 
the United States. ‘It is an open secret that the American president Roosevelt has 
collected around him a great many Jewish advisors. One can imagine what they are 
whispering in his ear. But what has that got to do with the American people?’ The 
proximity of such advisers to the President and Roosevelt’s opposition to Hitler’s 
foreign policy pointed to obvious conclusions: 


It doesn’t need an enormous amount of brainpower to conclude that there has to be 
some kind of anonymous power behind all this. And it has already revealed itself 
enough to be readily recognizable even by a non-expert. It is the same power that 
confronted us National Socialists in our days of struggle, and left no means untried of 
preventing us from carrying things through. 
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The Jews are guilty! If ever in Europe, at some dark hour, a new war were to break out, 
this would have to be ring out everywhere in our part of the world. The Jews are to 
blame! They want war, and they do everything in their power to force people into a 
war. They believe they themselves would be not the victims but the beneficiaries of 
such a war. That is why they are carrying out all over the world this devilish smear 
campaign against Germany and Italy, and are calling for a bloc of the democracies to 
fight the authoritarian srates.>° 


The increasingly famous slogan ‘Die Juden sind schula’ explained why Britain and 
the United States would object to the German invasion of the rest of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The Jews, not the Nazi regime with its plans for racial domination and 
Lebensraum in the east, were guilty of wanting the war. With a sprinkling of Jewish 
names here and there along with references to ‘some anonymous power’, Goebbels 
was projecting Nazi policy onto an international Jewish conspiracy which did not 
in fact exist outside the confines of Nazi imagination and public discourse. The 
guilt of the Jews thus lay not only in the familiar anti-Semitic catalogue of past 
crimes; it now also included responsibility for launching the Second World War, 
something that Hitler and his generals were preparing to do even as Goebbels 
wrote.?” With these arguments Goebbels not only hurled an indictment—he gave 
legitimacy to a way of thinking about history and politics that was rooted in 
psychological projection and a conspiracy theory. The existence of an international 
Jewish conspiracy, operating as it did behind the scenes, could not be proved or 
disproved with normal standards of evidence, except for those like the Nazi 
leadershgp whose anti-Semitic outlook offered the ability to make connections 
between events and people fortuitously linked in time and place, connections 
that were not apparent to the uninitiated. 


3. JEWS AS WARMONGERS: ANTI-SEMITIC CONSPIRACY 
THEORIES, PROJECTIONS, AND HITLER’S PROPHECY 


Here Goebbels was elaborating, repeating, and expanding on the famous ‘proph- 
ecy’ Hider first made in a speech to the Reichstag on 30 January 1939, which was, 
of course, broadcast on German radio. The key sentences of the prophecy were 
reproduced in Nazi propaganda in the press and on the radio. The following 
passage, from that Reichstag speech in January 1939, contains some of the most 
famous and oft-repeated words that Hitler uttered: 


In the course of my life I have very often been a prophet, and have usually been 
ridiculed for it. During the time of my struggle for power it was in the first instance the 
Jewish race that only received my prophecies with laughter when I said that I would 
one day take over the leadership of the state, and with it that of the whole nation, and 
that I would then among many other things settle the Jewish problem. Their laughter 
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was uproarious, but I think that for some time now they have been laughing on the 
other side of their face. [Applause]. 

Today, I will once more be a prophet: if the international Jewish financiers in and 
outside Europe should succeed in plunging the nations once more into a world war, 
then the result will not be the Bolshevization of the earth, and thus the victory of the 
Jewry, but the annihilation of the Jewish race in Europe. For the days of defenceless- 
hess to propaganda among the non-Jewish peoples are past... The nations are no longer 
willing to die on the batdefield so that this unstable international race may profiteer from 
a war or satisfy its Old Testament vengeance. [Applause] The Jewish watchword ‘Workers 
of the world, unite!” will be conquered by a higher realization, namely ‘Workers of all 
classes and of all nations, recognize your common enemy!’ [Applause]?® 


Hitler repeated this ‘prophecy’ exactly two years later, indicating that ‘if the other 
world is plunged by the Jews into a general war, then the whole of Jewry will no 
longer have a role in Europe!3? In a speech in the Berlin Sportpalast on 30 
September 1942 he reiterated—to continual applause—his prophecy ‘first, that 
now we have been forced into this war, no force of arms and not even time will 
bring us down; and secondly, that if the Jews believe that an international war will 
eradicate the Aryan peoples of Europe, then it is not the Aryan peoples but the Jews 
who will be eradicated’.4° And only two months later, on 8 November 1942, Hitler 
told ‘die Alte Marschierern’ (the ‘Old Comrades’) in the Munich Léwenbriu beer 
cellar on the anniversary of the 1923 putsch attempt: ‘You will still remember the 
Reichstag meeting at which I said that if the Jews thought they would be able to 
bring about a world war to get rid of the European races, the result would be not the 
eradication of the European races but that of the Jews in Europe. People have 
always laughed at my prophecies. Countless numbers of those who laughed then 
are no longer laughing now, and those who are still laughing will perhaps in a while 
not still be doing so.’4! 

The prophecy contained the core of radical anti-Semitism. A historical subject, 
international Jewry, was in a position to, and might decide to, launch a Second 
World War with the intent of bringing about the ‘Bolshevization’ of the world. 
Should it so decide, it would not achieve its goal; instead, Nazi Germany would 
retaliate to this act of aggression and exterminate, annihilate—that is to say, 
murder—the Jews of Europe. In 1939 Nazi Germany and the non-Jewish world 
were no longer powerless to fight a propaganda war against the Jews, nor would 
Germany, Europe, and the world suffer helplessly on the battlefield—as they had 
during the First World War—while the Jews reaped profit from it. In doing this, 
Germany would unify the vast non-Jewish world against their common enemy. 
From the reversed causality and logic of projection of the anti-Semitic conspiracy 
theory, it followed that Nazi Germany would ‘punish’ the Jews for unleashing the 
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war which Hitler had to—and indeed did—unleash if he was to realize goals 
inherent in the ideology of Nazi anti-Semitism and racism. Here was the core 
logic of aggression and self-righteous retaliation, which Goebbels and Nazi propa- 
ganda were to pursue over the next six years. 

The prophecy conveyed an equally important message, namely that it was 
Hitler’s prophecy, and that the coming ‘annihilation of the Jewish race in Europe’ 
was therefore a policy Ae was aiming at. This ideology and policy were not the 
product of ‘radicals’ such as Goebbels and Himmler, as against a presumably more 
‘moderate’ Hitler. Rather, the prophecy was a message to both leading officials in 
the government and the public from the Fiihrer himself. In accordance with the 
Fiihrerprinzip, Hitler’s followers should ‘work towards the Fiihrer’—to do things 
before he had asked for them—to translate prophecy into reality. The identification 
of Hitler with this central threat would remain an enduring feature of Nazi wartime 


propaganda. ‘2 


4. BRITISH ‘PLUTOCRATS’, ANTI-CAPITALISM, 
AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


Goebbels’s success lay partly in his ability to link Hitler’s core conspiracy theory in 
some seemingly plausible manner to the conventional narrative of war and 
politics—in the spring of 1939, for example, when the United States was a 
potentiak problem, but Great Britain was an immediate obstacle to Hitler's plans. 
Following the German invasion of Czechoslovakia, the debate in Britain between 
appeasers and hardliners gave way to a united British determination to go to war 
against Nazi Germany if Hitler were to invade Poland. The refutation of the 
premises of appeasement and the unified anti-Nazi stance of the British govern- 
ment were the result, above all, of Hitler’s policies. In the months preceding the 
German invasion of Poland, Goebbels argued that the source of a possible war lay 
in London, not in Berlin. On 20 May 19339, in an article entitled ‘Die Einkreiser 
[The Manoeuvrers], Goebbels denounced ‘war- and panic-mongers’ in London, 
Paris, and Washington. In Britain he denounced feudal lords, working-class 
leaders, dandies, fat lawyers, and ‘cowardly, despicable Jews, and vengeful émi- 
grés’.43 The grounds for their ‘infernal hatred for Germany and for National 
Socialism’ lay in the fact that Germany and Italy were ‘the great proletarians 
among the European nations’ who stood in the way of the ‘plutocratic states’. 


42 Goebbels’s diary records a number of occasions on which Hitler makes clear his leading role in 
anti-Jewish policy. See, for example, this entry of 27 Apr. 1942. ‘Once again I talked to the Fiihrer at 
length about the Jewish question. His standpoint on this problem is implacable. He wants to drive the 
Jews totally out of Europe. And he is right. The Jews have brought so much suffering to our part of the 
world that the harshest punishment one could visit on them would be too lenient. Himmler is at this 
moment carrying out the great resettlement of the Jews from German cities to ghettos in the east.’ 
Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, iv. 184. 
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‘They want no competition.’44 While speaking of peace and morality, the British 
accumulated wealth drawn from plunder and theft from large parts of the world. 
‘The scheming manoeuvrers in London... prate on about a German aggression 
that neither exists nor is planned. Hitler wanted peace, ‘but a peace in which 
German rights to life are safeguarded and respected’. Then, in an if-then formula- 
tion that recalled in milder form one Hitler had made world-famous in his 
Reichstag speech of 30 January 1939 in reference to the Jews, Goebbels placed 
the blame for a possible war on the British. ‘Should the manoeuvrers in London 
manage nonetheless finally to confuse the minds of their people, we shall make sure 
that these people come to know where to look for those to blame. The first 
judgement will undoubtedly then fall upon their own heads.’4° In ‘Nochmals: Die 
Einkreiser [The Manoeuvrers, Again] the following week, 27 May 1939, he 
returned to the theme of English efforts at encircling Germany.*° The clearest 
example of the cynicism and hypocrisy with which the ‘British encirclement 
politicians’ were proceeding was apparent ‘most of all from Britain’s attempts to 
draw the Soviet Union into the ring of those encircling us’, and this despite the 
divide between world views and institutions in London and Moscow. He attacked 
Nazi Germany’s English critics for following a double standard in avoiding criti- 
cism of repression in the Soviet Union while focusing on its every example in Nazi 
Germany. ‘One may then surely question whether the so-called democratic front in 
Europe actually has anything at all to do with democracy.’4” Hurled during months 
in which Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union were moving towards the Hitler— 
Stalin pact, such accusations of hypocrisy and inconsistency would remain a staple 
of Nazi propaganda aimed at Britain for the next six years. 

Goebbels did not react with bitterness to the news of the Hitler-Stalin non- 
aggression pact and the alliance with the Jewish Bolshevik arch-enemy. He wrote in 
his diary on 23 August 1939 that ‘the Fiihrer has made a brilliant move. We live in 
an age of ever-repeating miracles... blessings be upon these great times.’48 While 
Goebbels had lain blame for a war on the English, in his diary entry for 24 August 
1939 he reported on a conversation with Hitler according to which the Fihrer 
thought that ‘At the present time, Britain probably does not want a war’. In the 
light of the agreements with Stalin, ‘the matter of Bolshevism is for the present of 
secondary importance’.4? Following the invasion of Poland on 1 September 1939 
and the British and French declaration of war on Germany, Hitler told Goebbels to 
orient German propaganda towards the goal of driving a wedge between the British 
government and the British people.*° 

Though Nazi anti-Communist propaganda ceased during the period of the non- 
aggression pact, attacks on the Jews never did. In a speech in Miinster on 28 
February 1940, Goebbels focused again on the Jews’ responsibility for the war.>! 
The ‘Jews and plutocrats who stir up the ordinary people’ had learned nothing 
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‘from the catastrophe that befell them, starting on 30 January 1933...They and 
their Jewish cousins and cousins’ cousins are now the spiritual spokesmen—so far 
as one can with them talk about “spiritual” at all—for the plutocrats’ war that 
Britain and France have started against the Reich’.>* While the English claimed that 
they were waging war against Nazism, Goebbels countered that England ‘seeks to 
bring down the Reich, in order to destroy the German people’.>3 The idea that the 
war aims of Nazi Germany’s enemies included the ‘annihilation’ not only of the 
German military but of the German people was a constant of German wartime 
propaganda. The ‘armed struggle between the Reich and western plutocracy is a 
life-or-death struggle... If the British plutocracy were to succeed, they would not 
hesitate for one moment to annihilate the German people in its entirety.’>4 Such 
assertions, repeated in various contexts during the war, were both a projection of 
Nazi plans towards others, and a key rallying cry for sustaining loyalty to the 
regime. In his Miinster speech, Goebbels linked English plutocracy and the Jews. 
He claimed that ‘the Jewish journalists [were] now the spiritual spokesmen in the 
plutocrats’ war against Germany’.>° But the ‘Jews and plutocrats’ were wasting their 
time, for ‘there will never, ever, be another November 1918 in Germany’.>° The 
power of the Jews in Germany had been broken, and Germany was no longer 
isolated. Goebbels, the enemy of Jewish Bolshevism in Nuremberg in 1935 and 
1936, now boasted that the Third Reich had ‘at its side...the most heavily 
populated and largest world power on the globe’, that is to say the Soviet Union. 
A war on two fronts was therefore now a thing of the past.°” 

On 2% May 1940 the first issue of the government-controlled weekly journal Das 
Reich was published; for the next five years, Goebbels published an essay in it every 
week, which in turn he or others then read on national radio every Friday evening 
(and sometimes on Sunday afternoon as well). By September, its circulation was 
thought to be 500,000; in December 1940 Goebbels claimed a circulation of 
900,000. Das Reich quickly became the single most important journal read by 
the Nazified German political and intellectual establishment. It was a bellwether of 
Nazi policy, and offered the propaganda minister a weekly platform from which he 
could reach both the Nazi faithful and a readership presumably more intellectually 
and politically astute than the average newspaper reader. The themes and discourse 
of Das Reich were diffused to a broader public via film, radio, and the press.°® 

On 10 May 1940 Winston Churchill became the British prime minister follow- 
ing Chamberlain’s resignation. In late May, British and French forces were evacu- 
ated from Dunkirk. Goebbels commented on this turn of events in ‘Von der 
Gottahnlichkeit der Englander |The Godliness of the British], published in Das 
Reich on 16 June 1940,°? in which he hurled a full catalogue of sarcastic stereotypes 
about a snobbish, uneducated, intellectually lazy elite which held a colonial empire 
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together with cunning, tricks, lies, and violence.© Indeed, he built to this angry 
conclusion: ‘In their character mix of brutality, mendacity, pious hypocrisy, and 
sanctimonious godliness they are the Jews among the Aryans, and belong to the sort 
of people whose back teeth you need to punch in before you can hope to have a 
sensible conversation with them.’¢! In this article, aimed above all at a German 
audience, Goebbels calculated that describing the British as ‘the Jews among the 
Aryans’ would deepen anti-British hatred in Germany, and perhaps encourage anti- 
Semites in Britain to oppose Churchill. Here again, the dual nature of anti- 
Semitism as both deep conviction and political tool was evident. 

As Goebbels recorded in his diary, Hitler spoke to the Nazi Gauleiters on 12 
December 1940 telling them that the war was as good as won militarily. Britain was 
isolated, would gradually be defeated, and could not return to Europe.*? Yet the 
British under Churchill stubbornly refused to acknowledge the obvious and nego- 
tiate a peace leaving Nazi Germany in control of the continent. Goebbels attacked 
Churchill and offered an explanation as to why the British continued to wage an 
apparently futile war. British resistance from the summer of 1940 to the winter of 
1941, in the Battle of Britain and the Battle of the Atlantic, represented a decisive 
defeat for Hitler’s initial strategy of winning the war quickly.°? In ‘England und 
seine Plutokraten , published in Das Reich of 5 January 1941, Goebbels presented a 
by now familiar blend of anti-capitalist resentment and anti-Semitism, both cap- 
tured in the Nazi term ‘Plutokraten’.® An elite of financiers, landed aristocracy, and 
the Jews, not the much-praised common people, ruled Britain. Goebbels described 
Churchill as a ‘bloated cynic with a revolting cigar-butt stuck in his fat face, this 
friend of the Jews and protector of the plutocrats, this millionaire bumbler, this 
political and military dilettante’.©° The insults to a man who ‘seeks war for war’s 
sake’ continued in an article ‘Winston Churchill’ on 2 February 1941.°° Churchill 
and his clique would suffer the same fate as Nazism’s previous and now defeated 
opponents who had also not taken Hitler’s warnings seriously before their downfall. 
‘Mr Churchill is another one of these unteachable hooligans.’°” 

In ‘Im Gelachter der Welt [To the Sound of the World Laughing] of 16 February 
1941, Goebbels drew parallels between the British and the Jews. The British were 
not as clever as people often assumed. Many Germans had already made the 
mistake of exaggerating the cleverness of the Jews in Germany, and “What is left’, 
Goebbels asked, ‘of this vaunted Jewish cleverness? So long as the German petty 
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bourgeoisie lay cowardly and adoring at the Jew’s feet, they naturally could not 
overcome him. But when we grappled with him and stopped kow-towing to him, 
his admired mental superiority was soon seen to be just empty show, and his power 
too collapsed like a house of cards. It is just the same with the Englishman. Not for 
nothing is he called the Jew among the Aryans. If one day one takes a rough and 
tough hand to him, he turns out to be a colossus on feet of clay.’68 

Repeatedly during the war Goebbels, like Hitler, returned to this distorted 
interpretation of the Nazi’s supposedly heroic victory over the exaggerated power 
of German Jewry. Just as the Nazis had shattered the alleged vast power of 
Germany’s 600,000 Jews, so too would Nazi Germany defeat Britain in 1941. It 
would not be easy, however. Goebbels confided in his diary on 8 May 1941 that if 
Churchill had been in power in 1933, ‘we would not be where we are today’. He 
was ‘not to be taken as lightly as we have done up to now’.®? The next day he wrote 
that ‘Britain has a tough hide. But we shall pierce through it.’7° There was no 
alternative for if Germany lost the war the victors would certainly impose a horrible 
peace.”! 

Goebbels was not part of the inner circle of decision-makers such as Hitler and 
SS leaders Heinrich Himmler and Reinhard Heydrich who implemented the Final 
Solution. Though he met Himmler and Heydrich on occasion, it is not clear how 
much detailed information he had about the murders at any given point. Certainly 
his propaganda served as a constant incitement that legitimized the murder of the 
Jews, while the regularity with which his regular private meetings with Hitler were 
followed, by renewed outbursts of anti-Semitic propaganda suggests that he was 
reasonably well informed. In the spring of 1941, though the murder of Jews on the 
scale of the Einsatzgruppen shootings of the coming summer had not yet begun, the 
German occupation of Poland was accompanied by executions of Jews and Poles. 
Goebbels noted the following in his diary entry of 21 March 1941: I am forbidding 
our people seeing executions of Jews. Someone who enacts laws and sees to their 
being brought into effect should not witness their being carried out. That weakens 
mental resilience.’”* His touching squeamishness about the impact of witnessing 
such crimes went hand in hand with the proliferation of brutal language in public. 
In ‘Britannia Rules the Waves’, published in Das Reich of 30 March, he predicted 
the following consequences if Churchill was victorious over Germany: “We have 
already been quite sure that if he were able to do so he would wipe out Germany, 
annihilate our people, and reduce our Reich to rubble and ashes.’”3 Thus, in spring 
1941, when Hitler and his generals were making plans for the attack in the east, 
Goebbels projected the goals of the German war of annihilation onto what the 
British were planning for Germany. The application of such violent terms, notably 
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‘annihilation’ (Vernichtung) and ‘wiping out’ (Ausrottung), to the aims and policies 
of Germany’s enemies perhaps accounts for the lack of astonishment and rejection 
that met Goebbels’s subsequent assertions about what the Germans were going to 
do to the Jews. 

Roosevelt and the Americans were a looming problem, and Goebbels laboured to 
associate all opposition to Nazi Germany with the Jews. He wrote in Das Reich on 
25 May 1941 that ‘an unscrupulous clique of Jews, capitalists, arms manufacturers, 
bankers, and press barons’ was trying to manoeuvre the United States into war in 
Europe. It was obvious that the Jews supported intervention in the war because 
they wanted to restore the ‘privileges’ that Nazi Germany had taken from ‘their 
religious and racial confreres . . . But as everyone knows, that has nothing to do with 
American interests; it is a concern of the ghetto.’”4 It was more difficult to 
understand why 100-per-cent Americans like Franklin Roosevelt agreed with 
them; the reason, according to Goebbels, was the American desire ‘to inherit as 
much as possible of the British Empire when it crumbled’.7> Accusations of 
American imperialism would become a stock Nazi theme during the war. Goebbels 
noted that isolationist currents in American society did not appear to be winning 
the day. In his diary entry for 28 April 1941, he pointed to what he viewed as the 
obvious reasons for the limited success of Nazi propaganda in the United States, 
namely Jewish power: “We work as hard as we can, but against the deafening chorus 
of Jews we can hardly get a word heard.’7° As evidence of such claims, Goebbels and 
his propagandists would point to a Jewish journalist or public figure who had 
protested against German anti-Semitism, with the assumption that only Jews or 
those somehow controlled by them would have any reason to share in such 
sentiments. 

In the weeks preceding the German invasion of the Soviet Union, Goebbels 
shared in the optimism of Hitler and the Nazi leadership. On 16 June 1941 Hitler 
told him that the imminent invasion would be successful in four months. ‘I 
estimate much less, Bolshevism will collapse like a house of cards. We are heading 
for a triumphant victory like no other.’”” Churchill was a serious problem, indeed 
so serious that ‘without him, the war would have been over long since. But with 
him, it is becoming a hard battle. One that we will however win, because we are 
the sounder, and in the end the more thorough in what we do.’78 After all, the 
Germans had the advantage of dictatorship and could use control over film, radio, 
and the press to convey ‘a unified attitude’. There was something else to look 
forward to: ‘Dr [Hans] Frank reports from the Government-General. There, they 
are glad at being able to get rid of the Jews. Gradually, Jewry in Poland is on the way 
out. A just punishment for having stirred up the nations and fomented the war. 
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The Fithrer did of course already prophesy this to the Jews.’7? In this and in other 
diary entries during the Holocaust, Goebbels gave indications that he was aware 
that Hitler was about to implement, and then was in the middle of implementing, 
the murderous prophecy of January 1939 that he had repeated in January 1941. 


5. THE ‘PLUTOCRATIC-BOLSHEVIK PLOT’: EVIDENCE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONSPIRACY 


Operation Barsarossa, the German invasion of the Soviet Union on 22 June 
1941, brought to an end the ban on anti-Communist propaganda in place since the 
signing of the Hitler—Stalin non-aggression pact in August 1939. Goebbels and the 
Nazi leaders and followers could now return to the attack on ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ 
which had been so central to them from their earliest days. Yet Goebbels’s key 
theme, in behind-the-scenes meetings and in his first article in Das Reich following 
the attack, focused instead on what became one of the central themes, if not the 
central theme, of Nazi wartime propaganda, namely the conspiracy between west 
and east directed against Nazi Germany. Upon hearing news of the German 
invasion, Churchill spoke on the BBC to declare his willingness to extend assistance 
to the Soviet Union and to join forces against the common Nazi enemy. The 
previous evening, Churchill famously told one of his aides that ‘if Hitler invaded 
Hell, I would make at least a favourable reference to the Devil in the House of 
Commgns’.8° As Churchill’s reasoning made clear, he did so not because he 
suspended his critical view of the Soviet Union but because he judged Nazi 
Germany to be the greater evil. His decision combined moral opposition to Nazism 
with a long tradition of British political realism and balance-of-power politics. Yet 
as Goebbels told his staff at the propaganda ministry in his minister’s conference of 
24 June 1941, ‘our tactics are aimed at revealing the British-Russian plot. Church- 
ill’s speech provides us with the best handle for doing that.’®! Goebbels viewed the 
emergence of the ‘Grand Alliance’ first between Great Britain and the United 
States, on the one hand, and then with the Soviet Union, on the other, as ‘the best 
handle’ for proving the existence of the international Jewish conspiracy that Hitler 
and he had repeatedly said was the force driving modern history. This conspiracy 
theory precluded the obvious alternative explanation, namely that it was the 
ideology, policy, aggressions, and crimes of Nazi Germany, and these alone, that 
had brought about the unexpected and exceptional alliance of the Soviet Union and 
the western democracies. 

Goebbels pursued the conspiracy theory in his first article published after the 
invasion, ‘Die alte Front [The Old Enemy], which appeared in the Volkischer 
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Beobachter on 26 June 1941.82 While ‘the political layman’ was stunned by the 
emergence of the ‘Moscow-London conspiracy against the Reich between plutoc- 
racy and Bolshevism... we National Socialists find absolutely nothing odd about 
it. All we see in it is a classic confirmation of the long-standing suspicion we have 
always had.’®3 Goebbels described the German invasion as a pre-emptive one, made 
necessary by the Soviet Union’s intention to wage a long war that would leave 
Europe in chaos and ripe for Communist revolution. Churchill too wanted ‘an 
anarchized Europe’ rather than one led by the Axis powers. While Stalin had 
dismissed numerous reports of an impending invasion as efforts to sabotage the 
non-aggression pact, Goebbels denounced ‘the Red treaty-betrayers’ who were 
secretly making plans to attack Germany.®4 Nazi Germany was unable to bring 
the war to a rapid conclusion with a major attack on England because of the large 
concentration of Soviet troops in the east. Churchill’s and Stalin’s interests merged; 
both were seeking a long war, the former ‘to split Europe again and thus once more 
neutralize its political, economic, and military strength, and the latter in order to 
bleed it white, making it ripe for Bolshevism’.® At ‘the hour of decision’, the 
German attack on the Soviet Union, ‘the web of lies so carefully spun by our old 
enemies was ripped apart, and the fact—of which there is evidence a thousand 
times over—of secret collusion between Moscow and London found within a 
couple of hours confirmation that we ourselves would not have thought possible. 
One of the accused, whom we had already from indications already largely found to 
be guilty, made a full public confession. Mr Churchill himself. He went on radio on 
Sunday evening, and in his speech admitted straight out everything that we had 
suspected, observed, and been saying.’8° 

Goebbels was lying about the content of Churchill’s speech. The speech did not, 
as Goebbels asserted, offer any evidence of a ‘lively exchange of ideas’ between 
Britain and the Soviet Union about an alliance. Churchill did place the nature of 
the Nazi regime and its actions at the core of his policy: “We have but one aim and 
one single, irrevocable purpose. We are resolved to destroy Hitler and every vestige 
of the Nazi regime.’®”? As Goebbels lied so consistently for years about Churchill 
and the causes of the ‘Grand Alliance’, it is important to cite Churchill’s 22 June 
1941 speech at some length. The British Prime Minister noted and regretted the 
absence of united resistance to Hitler. But: 


(t]his is no time to moralize on the follies of countries and Governments which have 
allowed themselves to be struck down one by one, when by united action they could 
have saved themselves and saved the world from this catastrophe. But when I spoke a 
few minutes ago of Hirtler’s blood-lust and the hateful appetites which have impelled or 
lured him on his Russian adventure I said there was one deeper motive behind his 
outrage. He wishes to destroy the Russian power because he hopes that if he succeeds 
in this he will be able to bring back the main strength of his army and air force from the 
East and hurl it upon this Island, which he knows he must conquer or suffer the 
penalty of his crimes. His invasion of Russia is no more than a prelude to an attempted 
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invasion of the British Isles. He hopes, no doubt, that all this may be accomplished 
before the Fleet and air power of the United States may intervene. He hopes that he 
may once again repeat, upon a greater scale than ever before, that process of destroying 
his enemies one by one by which he has so long thrived and prospered, and that then the 
scene will be clear for the final act, without which all his conquests would be in vain— 
namely the subjugation of the Western Hemisphere to his will and to his system. 


The Russian danger is therefore our danger, and the danger of the United States, just as 
the cause of any Russian fighting for his hearth and home is the cause of free men and 
free peoples in every quarter of the globe. Let us learn the lessons already taught by 
such cruel experience. Let us redouble our exertions, and strike with united strength 
while life and power remain,’®8 


The absence of effective, united resistance to Nazi aggression from the major 
powers of Europe in the years preceding the war and then during the Hitler—Stalin 
non-aggression pact of 1939-41 had made it easier for Hitler to unleash the war. 
Now this period of disunity among Hitler’s adversaries needed to come to an end. 
However, as listening to the BBC was a crime in Nazi Germany, Goebbels was able 
to prevent Churchill’s arguments from being heard by most of the German people. 
He distorted them and inserted them into the now familiar conspiracy theory in an 
essay (‘Der alte Front’) in the pages of the Volkischer Beobachter. 


At any rate, we are now seeing, in plain view, a concubinage between plutocracy and 
Bolshevism prostituting itself, something we have been expecting, and that we know 
too well from our past days of internal struggle to still be surprised by it. The financiers 
who were behind the Berliner Tageblatt were always as one with the financiers behind 
the ‘Red Flag’ when it came to opposing us. They embodied the plutocrats’ reaction in 
two directions, and the differences between them were a matter only of niceties. They 
very rightly saw in us the danger of a new, better, more sensibly organized order, in 
which there would be no longer be any place for them. They rejected us, and fought us, 
because we were the bearers of a social principle, based on morals and the people, that 
was about to rock their old world. 

But we brought them crashing to earth. When we went at them hard and unrelenting, 
it very soon became plain that their strength was a mere fiction. Those who were strong 
went with us, those who were weak stood aside and looked on. Under our onslaught 
the plutocratic-Bolshevist conspiracy fell apart. Once the so-called democracies had 
lost their bodyguard of Communist thugs, their fate was sealed. 

What we went through in Germany, we are going through today in Europe. Once 
again we are facing the old enemy. Today, we have incomparably more chances of 
winning than we had back then.9? 


The Second World War was developing into fighting the same ‘old enemies’ on the 
international stage that Nazism had faced and defeated in Weimar. The Berliner 
Tageblatt, the flagship of liberal journalism in Weimar, a vehement opponent of the 
Nazis, and the newspaper owned and run by the German-Jewish Mosse family, had 
been a target for Goebbels since the mid-1920s. The reference to ‘financiers’ was a 
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thinly veiled anti-Semitic reference, as was ‘plutocracy’. As historians in recent 
decades have demonstrated, while the Marxist arguments about the links between 
Nazism and big business were not well founded, it was however the case that the 
leading political figures of German conservatism, for reasons of underestimating 
them and a presumed common interest, invited the Nazis into the government in 
January 1933.° Power was not ‘seized’, but handed over without a shot being 
fired. At no time did German business cooperate with the Communist Party. 
A ‘plutocratic-Bolshevist conspiracy’ in the sense of acommon effort by Commun- 
ists and business never existed, and thus could not have collapsed in the face of a 
Nazi ‘onslaught’. Yet Goebbels based his understanding of the formation of the 
anti-Hitler coalition in 1941, and of the likely outcome of the war, on this 
erroneous and distorted interpretation of the rise of Nazism to power in 1933. 
He believed that just as the Nazis had crushed a presumably powerful ‘plutocratic- 
Bolshevist conspiracy’ to come to power, so they would succeed in destroying the 
only apparently powerful reincarnation of this conspiracy at international level in 
the form of the emerging alliance between Britain and the Soviet Union. 

The advantage for its advocates of this conspiracy theory, and of projecting the 
events of Weimar onto the international stage of the spring of 1941, lay in its 
apparently plausible explanation of a most improbable development. Churchill, 
one of Europe’s leading anti-Communists, had led democratic and capitalist Britain 
into an alliance with the Stalin dictatorship. Churchill offered an entirely plausible 
explanation based on Britain’s and Russia’s shared hatreds, fears, and interests in 
the face of Nazi Germany’s aggression. Yet for the Nazi faithful, and for a ‘public’ 
lacking any alternative explanations, the conspiracy theory offered a reason for the 
anti-Hider coalition’s emergence, and one that at the very moment when Nazi 
Germany was invading the Soviet Union presented it as an innocent victim of the 
plotting by others. The great disadvantage for Nazi Germany’s prospects in the 
Second World War was that the Nazis’ ideological framework departed from reality 
and led to increasingly serious strategic miscalculations. As historians of Nazi 
foreign policy have pointed out, Nazi ideology and propaganda which had served 
Hitler's power politics quite well up to 1941, over the next four years both 
deepened the solidarity of Nazi Germany’s enemies while contributing to the 
regime’s loss of touch with realities.?! Yet Goebbels, in his Das Reich article ‘Der 
Schleier fall’? [The Veil Drops] of 6 July 1941, announced that after decades of 
secrecy, the mystery and veil of secrecy that had surrounded Bolshevism collapsed 
as German soldiers saw Soviet territory with their own eyes: ‘Moscow is exposed’, 
he declared.?? Not only did German soldiers now see the impoverished realities of 
life in the Soviet Union. Churchill’s efforts to strengthen the alliance with the 
Soviet Union led Goebbels to write: “What belongs together must stand together. 
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We have no doubt that the Jewish chumminess that Mr Churchill likes to surround 
himself with made it very easy for him to find his way to the Kremlin.’®3 Goebbels 
asserted that Soviet desertions in the early days of the invasion ‘frighteningly 
presage their end for Bolshevism’s Jewish-terrorist ruling class’.°4 In these very 
days, as the Nazi race war on the eastern front began and the Einsatagruppen 
initiated the genocide of European Jewry with mass shootings, Goebbels was telling 
the readers of Das Reich that ‘the war we are waging against Bolshevism is a war by 
civilized people against decadence of the soul, against the decay of public morals, 
against bloody mental and physical terror, against a criminal policy whose begetters 
sit astride mounds of corpses . . . The soldiers are in truth rescuing European culture 
and civilization from the threat posed by a political underworld.’®> The idea that 
Nazi Germany was the true defender of Europe, and indeed of western civilization 
as a whole, against the threat from the east remained an ubiquitous theme of Nazi 
propaganda. The subsequent scholarly literature, focused as it was on the anti- 
western and anti-civilizational aspects of National Socialism, gave it less attention 
than it deserves. Nazi control over the press also meant of course that no reporting 
of the murders by the Finsatzgruppen or the racial war being conducted by the 
Wehrmacht appeared in German newspapers. 

Goebbels’s meetings with Hitler, extensively recorded in his diary, offer abun- 
dant evidence of ‘working towards the Fithrer’.°© Hitler made his views and wishes 
clear to his leading subordinates, who then made every effort both to reinforce his 
views as being obviously correct, and to realize Hitler’s desires as policy. On 9 July 
1941 Goebbels met with Hitler, when the two delighted in the news of early Nazi 
successes in the east and looked forward to taking the fight to the ‘English 
plutocracy’.°” With the taboos on anti-Communism a thing of the past, Nazi 
anti-Communist propaganda could build support for the German war in Russia at 
home in Germany as well as among anti-Communist publics in the United States 
and Britain.?* Their private conversation reflected a similar perspective which 
Goebbels presented publicly in ‘Die alte Front’. They both agreed that ‘the 
conspiracy between Bolshevism and plutocracy has been exposed. The enemies of 
1932 are facing us again, and they will collapse exactly as they did in January 1933 
inside our society . .. On this he [Hitler] makes a sober and realistic judgement. Ina 
word, it is that the war in the east is, in its essentials, already won.’ 

Hitler stressed and Goebbels agreed that the line for Nazi propaganda was now 
clear: “We have to expose more of the interaction between Bolshevism and plutoc- 
racy, and now also demonstrate more and more the Jewish character of this enemy. 
In a few days time, starting slowly, the anti-Semitic campaign will begin, and I am 
certain that in this direction too we shall be able more and more to get world 
opinion on our side.’?? The conversation again demonstrates the dual character of 
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Nazi anti-Semitism as both ideological conviction and political tool. The two believed 
both that the cooperation of Bolshevism and plutocracy had a ‘Jewish character’, and 
that drawing attention to this alleged fact—that is, spreading anti-Semitism—would 
build support for the Nazi policy both in and outside Germany.!° 

In his diary entry of 10 July 1941 Goebbels reflected on Jews, Bolshevism, and 
the efforts of Soviet diplomats in London to foster support for the new alliance with 
the west. ‘The Bolshevik Jews are, as ever in such situations, using mimicry. They 
are trying to become one with their European surroundings.’!°! Following the 
invasion the truth about Jewish Bolshevism was re-emerging. [Former Soviet 
Foreign Minister Maxim] Litvinov reappeared in public to appeal for aid from 
England. ‘In an appeal to plutocratic Britain he is pleading for extensive help. So he 
has obviously been keeping only pro forma in the background so as not to be like a 
red flag to a bull to us. Now that it is no longer necessary, the Jews in Bolshevism do 
not need to be hidden and disguised. Now they can again operate out in the open. 
We are naturally bringing this to the notice of the German public in the appropriate 
way.’!©2 In the Atlantic, on the other hand, Roosevelt's decision to seize ‘the 
islands’ (presumably the Azores) was further evidence that ‘he is it seems just a 
tool in the hands of the Jewish warmongering clique behind him’.'® Again, this 
anti-Semitic explanation precluded the obvious, plausible, and common-sense 
alternative, namely that Roosevelt was fighting the Battle of the Atlantic first and 
foremost to prevent Britain from being defeated by Germany’s campaign of 
submarine warfare, while Britain was fighting Nazi Germany as a result of its 
own political and moral priorities.!4 

Goebbels continued to ruminate about the Jews in the entry of 11 July. The 
BBC was now broadcasting Soviet reports of German atrocities on the eastern 
front. ‘In Moscow they are trying the old Jewish ploy and turning the tables. Now it 
is suddenly no longer the murderers, but those being murdered who are to 
blame.’!°> He confided to his diary that the evidence of the Jewish conspiracy 
was accumulating. “The Jews are being extraordinarily effective on both wings. The 
whole theatre of the restoration of religious life in the Soviet Union can, as matters 
there stand, be staged only by the Jews. They are adopting their old tactic of 
mimicry, merging in as each situation allows by taking on protective colouring, and 
are now trying to blot from people’s memories every wrong that Bolshevism has 
committed over the past twenty-four years.’!°° His views on ‘mimicry’ and the Jews 
would soon appear in Das Reich and on the radio. As he would on many occasions, 
he developed his ideas first in private; hence in this and other instances the views he 
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expressed in the privacy of his diary were identical to those he had the power to 
convey to millions in Germany and Europe. 

That same evening, Goebbels, having stressed his conviction of the truth of anti- 
Semitism as an interpretative framework, also reflected on its political usefulness. 
‘The forceful propaganda display of our struggle against Bolshevism in connection 
with the Jewish question has had a specially powerful effect in all the occupied 
territories. [ am very keen that the treatment of the Jewish question should not be 
separated from the political situation, but that the effect the Jews exert within the 
plutocratic-Bolshevist front should be made plain.’!°7 Asserting the belief, which he 
believed to be true, that Jewry was the driving force of the anti-Hitler coalition was 
also, in his view, a powerful tool for advancing Nazi Germany's interests by 
spreading and building on the anti-Semitic views that already existed in eastern 
Europe. Effective propaganda should take advantage of enemy vulnerabilities such 
as the presence of anti-Semitism, but also the peculiar nature of ‘the link between 
plutocracy and Bolshevism, which for the British on the one hand and also the 
Bolsheviks on the other are psychologically embarrassing in the extreme’.!°® By 
associating the alliance between Britain and the Soviet Union with the Jews, and 
with Churchill’s supposed hypocrisy given his long record as an anti-Communist, 
Goebbels sought to raise the level of discomfort as much as possible in hopes of 
splitting the enemy coalition and preventing American intervention. His 15 July 
1941 diary entry indicated that Goebbels understood how important Roosevelt and 
the United States were to the war in Europe, and that the extent of American 
opposition to intervention made things difficult for ‘Roosevelt and the Jewish men 
behind him... For the London warmongering clique, Roosevelt is their last hope. 
If it were clear that Roosevelt was not going to come into the war, Britain would 
have to capitulate at once.’!°? German propaganda directed towards the United 
States would therefore stress anti-Communism and anti-Semitism in the hope of 
identifying the war in Europe as a war to save Jews and the Soviet Union, and thus 
one in which presumably the majority of Americans had no interest in fighting.!!° 

Though some anti-Semitic component, if only a snide offhand insult, was a 
frequent aspect of almost all of Goebbels’s public writings, he occasionally made the 
Jews the central topic. ‘Mimikry’, published in Das Reich on 20 July 1941, was the 
first of his wartime articles devoted exclusively to attacking the Jews. In doing so, 
he was following up on Hitler’s suggestions made at their meeting ten days 
earlier.!"! ‘Mimikry demonstrated Goebbels’s skill in bringing old anti-Semitic 
stereotypes and hatreds up to date and making them relevant for the ongoing course 
of events of the war. European and German anti-Semites had responded to 
emancipation and assimilation of the Jews by claiming that the erosion of visible 
physical differences was a clever ruse to obscure the continuing wielding of 
conspiratorial power behind the scenes. The Jews, he claimed, were well known 
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for their masterly understanding of how to ‘to fit into any surroundings or 
situation, without at the same time losing their essential nature. They go in for 
mimicry.’ One had to be, as Goebbels obviously thought he was, ‘skilled in 
recognizing Jews if one wants to expose them... Schopenhauer said long ago 
that the Jew is the master of lies."!!2 There followed a sarcastic discussion of the 
Yiddish word chutzpah, which he defined as ‘bottomless, barefaced, unbelievable 
impudence and impertinence’. It presented cowards as heroes and saw brave men as 
stupid fools, and comprised ‘a system of public deception’ that, if it lasted long 
enough, ‘settles over a whole people like a spiritual and mental paralysis, and in the 
end stifles all natural defences’. National Socialism had saved Germany from the 
‘deadly peril’ that was making it ripe ‘for Bolshevism, the most devilish infection 
the Jews can bring upon a people’.'!3 He then reiterated and elaborated on key 
themes of the anti-Semitic narrative of contemporary history: 


Bolshevism too is an expression of Jewish chutzpah. Turbulent Jewish party democracy 
and wily Jewish capitalists pull off the most shameless coup one could imagine, seizing 
power over the ‘proletariat’ and, by exaggerating real or alleged social hardships and ills, 
stirring up class war and using this to gain total Jewish control over a nation. The 
crassest plutocracy made use of socialism to achieve the crassest dictatorship of wealth. 
With the help of worldwide revolution this experiment, already put into effect in the 
Soviet Union, was to be extended to other nations. The result would then have been 
Jewish mastery of the whole world. 


The National Socialist revolution dealt a fatal blow to this ateempt. Once the ruling 
circles of international Jewry were forced to accept that using agitators to stir up trouble 
and Bolshevize the individual European countries was no longer on the cards, it was 
decided to wait for the great opportunity a coming war would offer, but to then choose 
a position such that the war would last as long as possible, and then when it ended fall 
upon a Europe that had been drained of power, blood, and energy, and then use 
violence and terror to Bolshevize it. Since the start of this war the tactics of the 
Bolsheviks in Moscow have been directed to this end. They wanted to intervene 
only once an easy and risk-free victory was assured, but until then to tie up so many 
German forces that the Reich would be incapable of delivering a decisive blow against 
the west so as to bring a quick end to the war. One can imagine what a howl of rage 
echoed through the Kremlin when one Sunday morning they were forced to realize 
that the Fiihrer had made up his mind with one slash of the German sword to slice 
apart their finely woven net of lies and intrigue. 


Up to then the Jewish top men of Bolshevism had wisely been kept in the background, 
in the false belief that we could be deceived by this. Litvinov and Kaganovitch were 
hardly ever to be seen in public; but they carried on their activities all the more 
malevolently behind the scenes. An attempt was made to give us the impression that 
the Jewish Bolsheviks in Moscow and the plutocrats in London and Washington were 
at daggers drawn with each other. In secret, however, they were between them drawing 
ever tighter the hold in which they sought to crush us. This becomes already plain from 
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the fact that at the time when this satanic intrigue was exposed they were already 
reconciled and in each others’ arms. The unwitting peoples on both sides, who are 
surely rubbing their eyes in amazement at such an unaccustomed sight, are reassured 
by mutual, tactful consideration. ''4 


Moscow, he continued, planned to attack first and tie up enough German troops so 
that Germany would be unable to win a decisive victory in the West. 

This narrative displays what Hannah Arendt called ‘the lying world of consist- 
ency’ of totalitarian propaganda, one in which fortuitousness, contingency, and 
common sense give way to the logic of a conspiracy theory that explains everything 
with the self-confidence given to those who believe they have discovered a deep 
secret which remains unseen to others.'!> At first glance, it is absurd to assume that 
wealthy Jews would have anything in common with advocates of communist 
revolution. For Hitler and Goebbels, however, the racial unity of the Jews as a 
racial collective subject of history overwhelmed such conventional differentiations 
of bourgeoisie and communist. After all, was there not an alliance between the 
Soviet Union and Britain? Was not Churchill doing his best to extend the length of 
the war and prevent a rapid German victory? Who could imagine that such 
antagonists would ever ally with one another? Furthermore, even if they could 
imagine it, Nazi control over all the press, radio, and film in Nazi Germany 
and laws against listening to foreign radio broadcasts ensured that the Germans 
would not hear alternative explanations of ongoing events. However absurd or 
removed from reality Goebbels’s narrative was, it was the only one available. In a 
time o{tumultuous, terrifying, and confusing events the logical consistency of the 
conspiracy theory had its appeal, for once one accepted the premise that there was 
indeed an international Jewish conspiracy, Goebbels appeared to offer an internally 
consistent explanation for the origins, outbreak, and course of Second World War. 
It did not matter that the other major powers in Europe, faced with Nazi persecution 
of the Jews, had made every effort to avoid going to war with Nazi Germany in the 
late 1930s. The fact of the emergence of the British-Soviet alliance in summer 1941, 
its expansion to include the United States in December 1941, and the persistence of 
this alliance until the end of the war became the key facts which for Hitler and 
Goebbels confirmed their belief that Nazi Germany was the victim of powerful 
‘international Jewry’. In his ‘Mimikry’ article Goebbels put it as follows: 


Above all it is the same Jews who on both sides, openly or in disguise, set the tone and 
talk big. When they pray in Moscow and get ready to sing the Internationale in 
London, they are doing what they have always done—they are going in for mimicry. 
They adapt themselves to the current conditions and position, slowly of course and bit 
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by bit, so that people will not become suspicious and keen of hearing. And they are so 
furious with us mainly because we are exposing them. They feel we are watching them 
and recognizing them. The Jew is only sure of himself when he is not being seen 
through. If he sees that someone is seeing through his tricks, then he is thrown off- 
balance. One practised in recognizing Jews spots that at once from his cursing and 
complaining, and from his well-known Old-Testament outbursts of hatred,!!¢ 


The Jews were thus not angry at Nazi Germany because it was persecuting and 
murdering them; rather, Goebbels attributed Jewish rage to Nazi success at foiling 
Jewish tactics designed to attain world domination. As the international press filled 
up with reports of German atrocities on the eastern front, Goebbels wrote that 
‘[t]he Jews in Moscow are inventing the lying horror stories, and the Jews in 
London are quoting them and spreading them around’.!'7 

Having issued this indictment, Goebbels concluded his ‘Mimikry’ article with 
this judgement: 


The Jews are guilty! The Jews are guilty! The tribunal that will then descend upon 
them will be fearful. We need to do nothing to bring this about, it is coming of its own 
accord because it is bound to come. 

Just as the fist of an awakening Germany once came crashing down upon this racial 
garbage, so will the fist of an awakening Europe. The Jews’ mimicry will chen no longer 
do them any good. They will have to defend themselves. It will be the day for the court 
of the nations to stand in judgement on their despoilers. And their strike will be pitiless 
and merciless. The enemy of the world is brought down, and Europe is at peace.''8 


For Goebbels, the Jews’ guilt in July 1941 lay in having launched the Second 
World War, spread falsehoods about German atrocities, and established an anti- 
Hitler coalition that brought together the only apparently strange bedfellows of 
Britain and the Soviet Union, thereby prolonging the war. The longer the war 
continued, the more guilt the Jews accumulated and the more they deserved radical 
punishment. They became not only Germany’s enemy but an enemy of all peoples, 
that is, the ‘Welsfeind, the enemy of the world. They bore the guilt for every 
German soldier and civilian who died in the war. The Nazi regime would bring the 
Jews to justice. While Himmler carried out Hitler’s orders to launch and imple- 
ment the Final Solution, Goebbels declared the public indictment and judgement 
against the Jews which at worst fostered a lust for murder and at best produced mass 
indifference. His signal achievement was to give millions of Germans a multitude of 
reasons for hating and despising the Jews, to nurture and refresh this hatred by 
linking them to the course of the Second World War, and to assure his attentive 
readers that Hitler had begun to inflict the murderous, but in the view of the Nazis 
well-justified, judgement on the Jews. 
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III. The War as Goebbels’s Justification 
for the Holocaust 


GoEBBELS’s articles, as well as his diary entries, of the summer and early autumn of 
1941 indicate that he knew that the attack on the Jews had moved from ideology to 
practice, from threat to deed. 

As Gauleiter of the city of Berlin, Goebbels found it to be ‘an intolerable 
circumstance’ that 70,000 Jews were still living in the city. “They have nothing 
to do with the German people, but must be separated from the Germans.”! The 
diary reports on a conversation with Hitler lasting several hours on 19 August 1941: 


The Fiihrer is convinced that the prophecy he once made to the Reichstag, that if the 
Jews succeeded in again provoking a world war it would end with their annihilation, is 
being borne out. It has been proving true over these weeks and months with an almost 
uncanny seeming certainty. In the east the Jews are having to pay the bill; in Germany 
they ave already paid part of it and in the future will have to pay more.” 


The euphemisms appropriate for his diary—the fulfilment of the prophecy, paying 
the bill, not much reason for laughing—make clear that Goebbels understood that 
mass murder of the Jews had begun in the east, and that Hitler’s plans for genocide 
of the Jews extended to the Jews who were at the moment beyond the Nazis’ grasp 
in North America. In Berlin he was determined to force Jews to wear the yellow star 
of David, ban them from the city centre, and allow enough food rations for only 
23,000 of the 76,000 Jews in the city. Hitler promised him that immediately the 
eastern offensive was over he could make Berlin /udenrein—cleansed of Jews. ‘We 
have to tackle this problem without sentimentality of any kind. One need only 
imagine what the Jews would do to us if they had the power to know what we have 
to do, as we have the power.’ Goebbels proudly wrote in the diary that ‘it will be my 
ambition not to rest until the last Jew has left Berlin’.? As Gauleiter of Berlin, he 
seized the opportunity to make his direct contribution to deportation of Jews to the 
east. On 24 September 1941 Goebbels met Reinhard Heydrich, who told him that 
the Jews must be evacuated ‘as quickly as possible’, and sent to camps at unspecified 
locations.4 On 2 November 1941 he reported in his diary on a trip he took to the 
eastern front and to the city of Vilnius. Seeing the suffering of Jews in the Vilnius 
ghetto elicited his contempt: ‘Here the Jews crowd piled one on another, frightful 


1 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, i. 218 (12 Aug. 1941). 
2 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, i. 269 (19 Aug. 1941). 
3 Goebbels, Tagebsicher, pt. 2, i. 278 (20 Aug. 1941). 
4 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, pt. 2, i. 480-1 (24 Sept. 1941). 
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figures, not to be looked at let alone touched . . . The Jews are the lice on civilized 
humankind. They have to be got rid of somehow, otherwise they will carry on 
endlessly playing their pestering, troublesome role. Only if they are tackled with the 
brutality it needs will one be done with them. Where you spare them, you will end 
up their victim.’ The more specific, approving references to brutality and exter- 
mination have now gone beyond hypothetical statements, though Goebbels again 
justifies his advocacy of brutal policies by projecting similar intentions on the part 
of the Jews towards the Germans. 

The article ‘Die Juden sind Schuld!’, published in the 16 November 1941 issue of 
Das Reich and thus also read over the radio, was one of Goebbels’s most important 
contributions to the Holocaust. By then, according to several leading historians of 
Holocaust decision-making, Hitler had ordered Himmler to expand the mass 
shootings of Jews that had taken place on the eastern front in the summer and 
early autumn of 1941 into a ‘Final Solution’ to murder European Jewry as a 
whole.© Though important for understanding the link between the Second 
World War and the Holocaust, this article is less well known and less frequently 
cited than its importance merits. The key passages run as follows: 


The historic guilt of world Jewry for starting and spreading this war has been so amply 
proved that one need waste no words on it. The Jews wanted their war, and now they 
have it. But it also brings home to them the prophecy that the Fithrer made on 30 
January 1939 before the German Reichstag, that if the Jewish financiers of the world 
succeeded in yet again plunging the nations into a world war the result would be not 
the Bolshevization of the earth and the victory of Jewry, but the annihilation of the 
Jewish race in Europe.” 


Goebbels was now publicly asserting that as the Jews had caused and expanded the 
Second World War, Hitler’s murderous prophecy was being carried out. Goebbels 
underscored the point in his second paragraph: 


We are seeing this prophecy fulfilled, and with it the Jews are suffering a fate that is 
indeed a harsh one, but one more than merited. Sympathy or even regret are quite 
uncalled for. World Jewry has, in starting this war, totally miscalculated the strength it 
has at its command, and is now experiencing a gradual process of annihilation, one that 
it had planned for us and would have visited upon us without a moment’s hesitation if 
it had had the power to do so. Now, it is being destroyed in line with its own maxim of 
‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth!’® 


The language in this very public text abandons the usual Nazi euphemisms. Either 
taken on its own or in the context of the text, what else could ‘a gradual process of 
annihilation’ mean other than mass murder, perhaps at best by mass starvation or at 
worst through more rapid forms of killing? The Jews, according to Goebbels, had 
sought to exterminate the Germans but had miscalculated the balance of power. So 


5 Goebbels, Das eherne Herz, 85-91. 

© Breitman, Architect of Genocide, dates the crucial decisions in the spring of 1941, while Browning 
in The Path to Genocide argues that Hitler made them in the late summer. 
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the Germans were now doing to the Jews what the Jews wanted to but were unable 
to do to them. 
Goebbels continued, now turning to the existence of an international conspiracy: 


In this historic struggle every Jew is our enemy, irrespective of whether he is moul- 
dering in a Polish ghetto, still eking out his parasitic existence in Berlin or Hamburg, or 
blowing the trumpet call to war in New York or Washington. Their birth and race 
make all Jews members of an international conspiracy against National Socialist 
Germany.” 


The interaction between Nazi Germany and the Jews was an Auseinandersetzung, 
that is to say a dispute, conflict, or struggle between two evenly-matched antagon- 
ists. It was a race war between one race territorially rooted on German soil and 
another dispersed in an international conspiracy. Hence ‘every Jew’, no matter 
where he was, was Germany’s enemy. The Jews had declared war on Germany; now 
Germany was declaring war on them, all of them. Though he offered no details of 
mass murder, Goebbels was really quite blunt. Any reader and listener had to 
acknowledge that the propaganda minister was announcing that the Nazi regime 
was at that moment engaging in mass murder of the Jews. To arrive at any other 
conclusion would require assuming that Goebbels did not mean what he said, even 
though these assertions fitted in perfectly with everything he had said publicly since 
his arrival on the public stage of German politics in the late 1920s.!° 

Goebbels then turned to the introduction of the yellow star.!! This was neces- 
sary, he said, to prevent the Jews from continuing their adaptive tricks he had 
described as ‘mimicry’. Before its introduction, Jews in Berlin had been able to 
continue to practise ‘mimicry’, adapting effortlessly to their surroundings. 


Who among us had even suspected that the enemy was standing alongside him, was a 
silent or skilfully prompting listener-in to conversations in the street, in the Under- 
ground, or in the queue at the tobacconist’s? There are Jews you would scarcely 
recognize as such from their appearance; these are the most dangerous ones. It is typical 
that every measure we take against the Jews can be read about the very next day in British 
and US newspapers. The Jews thus still today have secret links with enemy countries 
abroad, and they use these not only in their own interests but also in all the Reich’s 
affairs important for the war. So the enemy is in our midst. What could be more natural 
than that we at least make him outwardly recognizable for every one of our citizens?!? 


The yellow star put an end to ‘mimicry’; it forced the Jews out into the open. As a 
war measure, it exposed the previously unnoticed enemy and defeated previously 
successful efforts at deception and camouflage. Protests against German anti-Jewish 
persecution in England and the United States were, in Goebbels’s view, further 
evidence confirming the existence of an international Jewish conspiracy and of its 
efforts not only to speak up for Jews but to fight against Nazi Germany in all 
matters related to the war. 


? Goebbels, Das eherne Herz, 85-6. 

10 See Germany and the Second World War, ix/l. 287-369. 
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Some ‘non-Jewish foreigners’ continued to walk on the streets with Jews. “These 
vassals of the Jews should really deserve a Jewish star themselves.’ They argued that ‘ 
after all, the Jews are humans, too... their Jew was a decent Jew—meaning that 
every Jew in question had found a stupid and obtuse goy who took him for 
honourable!’!3 There was no place for such misguided sentimentality, and for the 
‘nonsense’ that something like an honourable Jew existed. For if the Germans lost 
the war ‘the harmless-seeming Jewish men of integrity would suddenly turn into 
ravening wolves. They would turn upon our people, upon our women and 
children, to inflict on them a vengeful fate unparalleled in history.’ Thus the 
Germans could not now retreat from ‘our battle against the Jews’. If they could, 
the Jews ‘would bring one nation after another into the war against us... Against 
this there is only one effective means—to cut, and cast away.’!4 

In this key text Goebbels was clearly linking the Nazi assault on the Jews to Nazi 
strategy to win the Second World War. He saw no distinction between the ‘war’ or 
‘struggle’ against the Jews and the war as conventionally understood being waged 
against Britain and the Soviet Union. In making the case against empathy or 
sympathy for elderly Jews forced to wear a yellow star, Goebbels warned his 
audience not to forget that the apparently harmless Jews they saw on the street in 
Germany had relatives in the United States who were seeking to push the United 
States to join in the war against Nazi Germany.!> So when and if German families 
learned that their sons had died in battle, Goebbels’s propaganda offered the answer 
as to who was responsible. 

The article concludes with the following ten points: 


1. The Jews are our ruination. They have started this war and brought it about. They 
want, through it, to destroy the German Reich and our nation. This plan must be 
thwarted. 


2. There is no difference between Jews and Jews. Every Jew is a sworn enemy of the 
German people. If he does not show his enmity towards us, this is only through 
cowardice or cunning, but not because he does not hold it in his heart. 


3. Every German soldier who falls in this war is added to the Jews’ tally of guilt. They 
have his death on their conscience, and they must pay this debt. 


4, When someone wears the Jewish star, it marks him out as an enemy of the people. 
Anyone who continues to have private dealings with him belongs to him, and must 
be put on a par with him and treated like him; he merits the contempt of the entire 
nation, for in its darkest hour he is in cowardly and base fashion abandoning it and 
taking the side of those who hate it. 


5. The Jews enjoy the protection of our foreign enemies. No further proof is needed 
of the pernicious role they play within our nation. 


6. The Jews are the enemy’s representatives in our midst. Anyone who takes their side 
is crossing over to the enemy in this war.'¢ 


13 Germany and the Second World War, ixII. 87. 
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Point 7 stressed that the Jews did not have equal rights to be on the streets, to shop, 
or to speak in public. Point 8 warned against sentimentality, and point 9 stressed 
that the Jews were ‘not an honourable foe’. The tenth point read: 


The Jews are to blame for the war. They are suffering no injustice from the treatment 
we are meting out to them. They have more than earned it. The government's task is to 
be done with them for good.'” 


The diary entry of 17 November 1941 indicates that Goebbels’s private reflections 
coincided with his public statements. He noted with satisfaction that ‘My article on 
the Jews [i.e. “Die Juden sind schuld!”)’ was widely cited in the international press. 
Criticism was not as strong as one would have at first assumed. ‘Anti-Semitism is on 
the increase all over Europe, and the longer the war lasts the more that will be the 
case."'8 Common sense would suggest that extension of the war, Nazi occupation, 
and mass murder would deepen hatred of the Nazis and foster sympathy for the 
Jews; yet if one accepted Goebbels’s assumption concerning Jewish responsibility 
for the war’s origins and prolongation, then anti-Semitism should logically deepen 
as the war continued, and as German casualties mounted and German civilians 
began to suffer under Allied bombing. The following week Goebbels noted in his 
diary that ‘my article on the Jews has found great acclaim especially among 
members of the Party. It states the situation, so it is being said, like it is, and 
provides the ordinary Party member in his everyday dealings with the forceful 
arguments that will let him get his point across on the Jewish question.’!? He 
expressed, irritation with those who suggested his attack on the Jews was a tactic 
intended to divert attention from other key issues. 

On 1 December 1941, the propaganda minister delivered a two-hour lecture in 
the Neue Aula of the Friedrich-Wilhelm University in Berlin to members of the 
Deutsche Akademie, diplomats, government officials, Party members, Wehrmacht 
officers, journalists, industrialists, and scholars.2° He covered familiar territory. The 
invasion of the Soviet Union had been a necessary pre-emptive strike. The Red 
Army’s ‘prime task’, he said, had been ‘to eradicate the national intelligentsia and 
spiritual leadership of the nation’.2! The invasion of the Soviet Union was to 
defend culture and civilization, matters to which, as their solidarity with Moscow 
showed, Britain and the United States were indifferent. The two western powers 
were leaving Germany and Europe potentially at the mercy of Bolshevism.?? In so 
doing, Britain and the United States were betraying Europe. Pointing to early 
German successes on the eastern front and the obstacles to an Anglo-American 
invasion of the continent, he asserted that time was on the side of the Third Reich. 

In his speech Goebbels repeated, word for word, the accusations and denunci- 


ations in ‘Die Juden sind schuld!’. The Jews had launched and expanded the Second 
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World War and had miscalculated the balance of forces. Hitler’s prophecy was now 
being realized. The Jews were now undergoing ‘a gradual process of annihilation.’ 
The German language of Goebbels’s time had a plethora of verbs to suggest that 
the Jews were going to be expelled (ausgewiesen), colonized (kolonisiert), enslaved 
(versklavt), impoverished (enteignet), and deprived of citizenship (ausgebiirgert). But 
Goebbels did not use these verbs characteristic of the ‘years of persecution’.24 When 
he justified the German attack on the Soviet Union, he used the noun ‘annihila- 
tion’ (Vernichtung) to mean clearly that the Soviet Union would have murdered 
masses of Germans if Hitler had not struck first. Perhaps some in his audience 
thought the ‘gradual’ (al/mablich) preceding ‘process of annihilation’ referred to 
starvation or death by exposure. Yet his politically sophisticated audience, attuned 
to the meanings of Nazi discourse, could have no doubt that the meaning of an 
ongoing fulfilment of Hitler’s prophecy meant that the German government was 
now engaged in the mass murder of ‘the Jewish race in Europe’. Especially because 
so much has been made over the years of the importance of euphemism, the 
language of bureaucratic indirection, and even the banality of Nazi discourse, it is 
important to note the blunt and forthright nature of Goebbels’s text. 

As he had said publicly before, the Germans could not turn back from this 
confrontation with the Jewish enemy, for this ‘struggle’2> was central to the war, 
understood in the conventional sense of the term, that National Socialist Germany 
was waging with the enemy nation states. Continuing to cite word for word from 
‘Mimikry and ‘Die Juden sind schuldf, Goebbels did add a phrase he had not used 
in public before: ‘Finally solving the Jewish problem will be one of the first and 
most important tasks of the time ahead.’ Ending Jewish ‘mastery’ over Europe was 
the prerequisite for Europe’s ‘recovery’.?° Given that the Nazi persecution of Jews 
was familiar to this audience, the insertion of the term ‘finally’ would suggest that a 
significant change in policy had taken place towards even more radical measures. In 
the context of assertions about the fulfilment of Hitler’s prophecy it was reasonable 
to conclude that Goebbels was referring to mass murder. Goebbels depicted a rosy 
future of Lebensraum in the east, raw materials, and agricultural independence if 
Germany won the war. However, if Germany were to lose the war, her enemies 
were united ‘in their firm will and resolve that should it prove possible to defeat us, 
then Germany must be destroyed, eradicated, and obliterated’.2” Faced with this 
looming catastrophe, the Germans must thus unite behind Hitler and the Nazi 
regime to prevent their own annihilation and extermination. In Goebbels’s texts, 
the final solution of the Jewish question, just like the German attack on the Soviet 
Union, was an act of self-defence, a preventive strike launched by the innocent 
victim seeking only to prevent a future catastrophe and to wreak vengeance on the 
as yet unpunished criminal. 
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Goebbels’s text illustrates another, and less frequently noted, element of Nazi 
propaganda. He sought to obscure the extraordinary and unique dimensions of the 
Final Solution by presenting the intent to exterminate, annihilate, and wipe out the 
enemy as a goal of Germany’s adversaries. This is not to say that he presented such 
policies as ‘banal’ or ‘ordinary’ actions of everyday Germans or men; rather, he 
presented the intent to murder one’s enemies en masse as a typical and generalized 
feature of the war in which Germany was now engaged. In short, he generalized the 
soldier’s dilemma of kill or be killed to that of Germany and her enemies, led and 
directed by an international Jewish conspiracy. 

By early December 1941, Goebbels gave enough arguments, hints, and threats 
to the audiences of Das Reich, Der Volkischer Beobachter, and German radio and to 
an elite audience of intellectuals and officials gathered at one of Germany’s leading 
universities, for a discerning listener to conclude that a deed of unprecedented 
murderousness directed at the Jews had already begun. Indeed, it would take a 
remarkable lack of curiosity, causal reasoning, and familiaricy with Nazism to 
believe that anything else was intended. Indeed, by spreading knowledge without 
offering details, Goebbels was binding potentially wavering elites and subsequently 
the Volksgemeinschaft in general ever more closely into partnership in the crimes the 
regime was now committing, while offering a paper-thin fig leaf of plausible 
deniability. To the Nazi faithful who shared his hatreds, the news he brought 
must have been a welcome one. This fine balance between secrecy about details 
combined with forthrightness and even pride regarding the broad outlines of policy 
charactegized Nazi propaganda up to its end. That evening, Goebbels wrote in his 
diary that he was ‘extraordinarily pleased’ with how his talk had been received by 
the ‘Berlin intelligentsia’.*® 

In his diary of 12 December 1941, five days after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor and after the entry of the United States into the war in Europe, Goebbels 
described Hitler’s speech to a meeting that day of Nazi Gauleiters in Berlin:*? 


Where the Jewish question is concerned, the Fiihrer is determined to settle matters 
once and for all. He prophesied to the Jews that if they were to bring about another 
world war then they would see themselves destroyed. That was no empty phrase. The 
world war is with us, and the annihilation of Jewry must be the necessary consequence. 
This has to be looked at without any sentimentality. We are not here to show 
sympathy for the Jews, but only sympathy for our own German people. If the German 
people now have again in the eastern campaign to sacrifice close on 160,000 dead, then 
those who started this bloody conflict must pay with their lives.3° 


In his articles Goebbels would repeat again and again this logic which he had 
presented in ‘Die Juden sind schuld!’. The Jews started the war. The Germans who 
died in the war lost their lives because of the Jews. Hence the Jews ‘must pay with 
their lives’; according to this logic, the longer the war continued and the more 
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Germans who died, the more the Jews deserved to be punished. He thereby gave 
the Final Solution a causal and inherent, not contingent or accidental, connection 
to the Second World War. As the number of German soldiers dying in battle and 
German civilians dying from Allied bombing increased, the more the Nazi leader- 
ship focused on the supposed connection between an international Jewish conspir- 
acy, the anti-Hitler coalition of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United 
States, the death and suffering of the German people, and the resulting necessity to 
realize Hitler’s prophecy. To every family of the 4 million Germans who lost a 
loved one during the war, Goebbels and the propaganda ministry pointed an 
accusing finger at the guilty culprits and offered a personal, intimate reason to 
wish for retaliation against the Jews. In this way the abstract slogan ‘the Jews are 
guilty’ was given emotional significance to millions of Germans. Unable to kill 
Stalin, Franklin Roosevelt, and Winston Churchill, they were able to get their 
hands on those whom the Nazi leadership asserted were the real powers behind 
these leaders. Such a narrative explains why German hatred of the Jews deepened as 
the toll of death, injury, and devastation the Germans suffered at the hands of the 
Allies grew. Through mass death on the battlefield and under Allied bombing the 
paranoid projection of extremists in control of the levers of government, and thus of 
the narrative of ongoing events, became ever more a part of popular German 
thinking. As the defenceless and stateless Jews of Europe were murdered, Nazi 
propaganda hammered away at their supposed growing power and the suffering 
they were allegedly inflicting on the Germans. 

The public narrative of events emanating from Goebbels’s propaganda ministry 
was defined as much by what it refused to publicly describe as by what it included. 
Despite circumlocution, vagueness, and euphemism, Goebbels’s diary indicates 
that he was well informed about, and approved of, the murder of the Jews. Here is 
his entry for 27 March 1942: 


From the Government-General, beginning with Lublin, the Jews are being moved to 
the east. Here a rather barbaric method, which need not be described further, is used, 
and of the Jews themselves not many now remain. Overall one can probably say that 
60 per cent of them have to be liquidated, while only 40 per cent can be used for 
labour. The previous Gauleiter of Vienna, who is carrying out this operation, is doing 
it with a fair measure of circumspection, and in a way that is not too conspicuous. 
A sentence is being carried out on the Jews that may indeed be barbaric, but that is 
fully merited. The prophecy which the Fiihrer made for them if they started another 
world war is beginning to be fulfilled in the most frightful manner. In matters like this 
one cannot be ruled by sentimentality. The Jews would, if we did not fight them off, 
destroy us. This is a battle for life or death between the Aryan race and the Jewish 
bacillus. No other government, and no other regime, could find the strength to bring a 
general answer to this problem. Here too the Filhrer is the stalwart champion and 
spokesman for a radical solution that, as things stand, is the right one and therefore 
seems unavoidable. Thank God we have, during the war, a whole range of possibilities 
that would be denied us in peacetime. We must make use of them. The ghettos now 
empty in the Government-General are being filled with Jews expelled from the Reich, 
and there after a certain time the process will begin again. The Jews have nothing 
to laugh about, and the fact that their representatives in Britain and America are 
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organizing and promoting the war against us will have to be paid for dearly by their 
representatives in Europe, and that too has to be seen as well justified.?! 


With the exception of the few details introduced about a ‘barbaric’ method which 
meant that ‘of the Jews themselves not many now remain[ed]’, Goebbels expressed 
and would express again in public the essentials of what he put in this diary entry. 
However effective Goebbels’s propaganda was for achieving a variety of purposes, 
the evidence of his private diary reflections indicates the identity of his—and 
Hitler’s—public and private convictions on the Jewish question. For example, in 
a June 1942 article most of which denounced Britain and the United States for the 
bombing of German cities, Goebbels concluded by placing blame for the attacks on 
the Jews who, according to the Nazi narrative, were directing Anglo-American 
policy. ‘In this war the Jews are playing their most wicked game, and will have to 
pay for it with the eradication of their race in Europe and perhaps far beyond.’ 

Throughout the following four years of war, Goebbels laced his articles and 
speeches with attacks on the Jews. Occasionally he devoted entire articles to the 
subject, as he did in ‘Der Krieg und die Juden’, published in Das Reich of 9 May 
1943.33 He expressed exasperation and surprise that there were still people who 
were ‘still too naive’ to understand what the war was about and what role the Jewish 
question played in it: “They will not understand that this war is a war between the 
Jewish race and their helpers against Aryan mankind and against western culture 
and civilization.’ If the regime were to show ‘the slightest weakness’ they would 
subject ‘our people and Reich and the whole of Europe’ to the greatest danger.>4 He 
stressed The key nature of the war: 


The Jews wanted the war. If one looks into the enemy camp, whether on the 
plutocratic or the Bolshevik side, one sees—behind those in the foreground engaged 
in actually fighting the war—the Jews, as inspirers, agitators, and rabble-rousers. They 
organize the enemy war economy; they draw up the programmes of annihilation and 
eradication directed at che Axis powers; they recruit from their ranks, in Britain and the 
USA, agitators and political madmen frothing blood and baying for revenge, and in the 
Soviet Union the terrorist political commissars of the GPU. They provide in this way 
the glue that holds the enemy coalition together. They see in the National Socialist 
Reich a power that is not only militarily but also mentally strong enough to face up to 
them and their bid for world domination. Hence their anger, and their deep, deep 
hatred. We did not believe that the Old Testament calls for revenge with which they 
fill their newspapers and radio broadcasts were mere political writings. They would, if 
they had the power to do so, put every last point of these into effect. 


For this war is a race war. It was started by the Jews, and in its purpose and its plan it 
has no other goal than the destruction, the eradication of our people. For the Jews we 
remain the only obstacle on their road to world rule. If the Axis powers were to lose the 
fight, there would be nothing left to save Europe from being overwhelmed by the 
Jewish-Bolshevik flood.5 
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The Jews were now seeking desperately to halt the inevitable course of events, 
but their efforts would be in vain. Hitler’s prophecy of 1939 would be fulfilled. 
‘When they drew up against the German people the plan for total annihilation, they 
were signing their own death warrant. Here, too, the history of the world will be the 
judgement of the world.’3° Before Jewry could exterminate Germany and the 
Germans, the Germans would turn the tables on them and exterminate them 
instead. Again and again, Goebbels combined the big lie concerning the role of 
the Jews in the Second World War with the blunt and truthful assertion that Nazi 
Germany was at that time in the process of murdering the Jews of Europe. For the 
reader or listener who had any understanding of Nazi discourse, he presented this 
policy as a justified policy of revenge and retaliation for the misfortunes that the 
Jews had allegedly visited upon Germany in the past and were now inflicting upon 
it in the Second World War.?7 
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IV. The Final ‘Proof’: Interpreting Defeat 


Two more texts must suffice to underscore the consistency with which the Nazis 
clung to the conspiratorial anti-Semitic narrative of the war. On 21 June 1944, two 
weeks after the Allied invasion in Normandy, the following page 1 headlines 
appeared in Der Vélkischer Beobachter. ‘Fihrer’s Great Decision—How Jewish- 
Bolshevik World Conspiracy was Thwarted; Invasion—the Path to Moscow’s 
Goals’. The lead paragraph provided the following explanation of how and why 
D-Day came about: 


For the third time we mark the day on which the German army stepped forth to defend 
against the Jewish-Bolshevik attack on the west. Today we know. from many docu- 
mentary pieces of evidence how great a danger faced the west then. Bolshevism saw the 
greatest chance to unleash the world revolution by overwhelming Europe. The 
Fihrer’s decision exorcized this danger, and the satanic plan of the Kremlin dictator 
and of world Jewry was thwarted. Today the world revolution is to be realized by the 
invasign that has been undertaken on Moscow's orders and instructions. The dark 
driving forces of the great Jewish-Bolshevik world conspiracy against western human- 
ity, whose most important instrument of world revolution is the invasion, are evident 
in an overview of strategic and political developments.! 


For regular readers of the Nazi press, the above narrative was by now familiar 
territory. In the course of the Second World War, Goebbels had portrayed 
Churchill’s Britain and Roosevelt’s United States as tools of Moscow and “World 
Jewry’. The Jews were the ‘men behind the scenes’ and the ‘dark forces’ of the anti- 
Hitler coalition. The Normandy invasion was yet further proof of the power and 
danger posed by the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik world conspiracy’, whose goal was a ‘world 
revolution’ in the service of the Jews. By spring 1944, the Nazi regime had been 
able to murder most of European Jewry (except for the Jews of Hungary who were 
being rounded up and murdered that summer). Nothing refuted the assertion of 
vast Jewish power more tragically than the Holocaust itself. Yet for Nazi propa- 
gandists thinking within the anti-Semitic conspiratorial narrative of the war, the 
Normandy invasion was evidence of the continued validity of their constant claim 
that Jewish power remained powerful and unbroken. Again, in their minds, the war 
against the Jews and the war fought against the United States, Britain, and the 
Soviet Union were one and the same war. It is no wonder that Victor Klemperer, 
certainly Goebbels’s most acute and perceptive listener within Germany, concluded 


1 Der Volkischer Beobachter (Munich edn.), 21 June 1944, 1. 
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after reading similar headlines in a regional German newspaper six weeks after the 
Allied landings in Normandy that ‘however much I resisted it, the Jew is in every 
respect the centre of [the Language of the Third Reich] and of its whole view of the 
epoch’ .? 

On 28 February 1945, as Allied armies were closing the ring around the Third 
Reich, Goebbels delivered one of his last radio addresses to bolster morale and to 
offer an explanation of how things had come to this grim state: 


We are not ashamed of our setbacks in this gigantic ring. They were possible only 
because the European west and the Jewish-plutocratically-led United States gave the 
Soviet military rabble backing on our flanks and tied the hands with which we can even 
today still strike Bolshevism to the ground. The plutocrats’ plans for blood-soaked 
hatred and revenge against the Reich and against the German people are in no way 
inferior to those of the Soviets. ...It will be the eternal shame and disgrace of this 
century that in the moment of its greatest threat from the east, Europe was shamefully 
left in the lurch and abandoned by the western countries. Indeed, these nations sank so 
low that they even encouraged the storm from inner Asia and at the same time tried to 
break apart the last protective dam on which it could have been broken. In any case, we 
expected nothing else. Through years of systematic labour of disintegration and 
subversion, international Jewry so poisoned public opinion in these countries that 
they are no longer capable of thinking—not to mention acting—for themselves. 


In the early years of the war, the anti-Semitic narrative explained the origins and 
expansion of the Second World War. In 1944 and 1945 it provided the explanation 
for Nazi Germany’s impending defeat. After launching the war, the Jews drew the 
western powers into the alliance with the Soviet Union, thereby leaving Nazi 
Germany and Europe vulnerable to the Soviet onslaught. As Nazi Germany sought 
to defend Europe against the threat from the east, it and Europe were abandoned 
and betrayed by the Jew-dominated Anglo-American democracies. The logic of 
Goebbels’s desperate tirades of the last months of the war were a kind of repetition 
of the ‘stab in the back’ myth of the First World War. Just as the Jews and 
Communists on the home front had undermined the German war effort in 
1918-19 so international Jewry, through its presumed influence in the western 
democracies, had deprived Nazi Germany of a one-front war against the threat of 
‘Jewish Bolshevism’ from the east. It was a variant of the ‘stab in the back’ myth 
applied to the global politics of the Second World War. Had it not been for Jewish 
influence, Britain and the United States—according to Goebbels—would have 
remained neutral, thus making it possible for Nazi Germany to have won the war. 
Within the Nazis’ world of lying consistency, the Jews were held responsible for 
starting the war, forming the Allied coalition, and ultimately defeating Nazi 
Germany as well. Up to the bitter end, no punishment could be too severe for 
such a powerful and evil foe, as the chroniclers of the death marches have recalled in 
recent years.4 


2 Klemperer, Tagebticher 1944 (20. Juli 1944), in id., Ich will Zeugnis ablegen bis zum letzen, ii. 85. 

3 Goebbels, Goebbels-Reden, ii. 433. 

4 On the death marches, see Gellately, Backing Hitler; Gilbert, The Macmillan Atlas of the 
Holocaust, 210-34; and Goldhagen, Hitler's Willing Executioners. 
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For many millions of Germans, German defeat and the post-1945 revelations of 
all the details of the Holocaust which the Nazi regime had hidden shattered the 
validity of Nazi ideology and the anti-Semitic narrative which they had heard for 
the previous twelve years. The master race turned out to have been not the master 
after all. Nor, obviously, were the Jews the all-powerful force of Hitler and 
Goebbels’s imagination. The army was clearly defeated on the battlefield, not 
through a collapse of the home front. However disillusioned many Germans may 
have become in the latter years of the war, the home front remained intact. There 
had been no stab in the back. Yet for Hitler, Goebbels, and the ideologues shaping 
the Nazi narrative, defeat confirmed their worst fears and proved to them the 
correctness of their ideological fanaticism. In their view, as Hitler made clear in his 
famous last will and testament, unconditional Allied victory and Nazi Germany’s 
defeat was the most powerful single piece of evidence that the Nazis had been right 
from the beginning, and that a race struggle between Aryan and Jew was indeed the 
key to modern history. As a result, they believed that in the form of the unusual 
alliance of the Soviet Union, England, and the United States, international Jewry 
had indeed won the Second World War. 

One of the significant accomplishments of post-war scholarship has been to 
establish the internal coherence of Nazi ideology.> Recognition of that internal 
consistency has nothing to do with approval. On the contrary, recognition of the 
‘lying world of consistency’ is essential for understanding how the Weltanschauung 
became a narrative, a seemingly plausible story which translated ideological ab- 
stractiong into heroes and villains and which appeared to explain a multitude of 
events in one simple, overarching explanatory framework. As we reflect on the 
terrible documents of Goebbels’s propaganda offensive against the Jews, it is most 
sobering to recall that, however disillusioned or bitter some of the German people 
may have been with the Nazi regime in the last years of the war, the Volksge- 
meinschaft temained intact to the very end. 

Only the combined efforts of the most powerful countries in the world could 
bring about Nazi Germany’s military defeat. When the Nazi leadership spoke of a 
war against the Jews—in which Germany was only inflicting just retribution on the 
Jewish aggressor—it meant both the war against the states of the anti-Hitler 
coalition and the ‘Final Solution of the Jewish Question in Europe’. Hitler and 
Goebbels’s public statements about the Jews accorded with their private convic- 
tions. In contrast to the euphemisms employed in their private observations, the 
Nazi leaders used clear language in the propaganda campaign against the Jews; 
blunt unadorned statements of intentions to murder, as well as information about 
ongoing murder operations, were made in a way that gives reason to rethink the 
conventional conviction of the euphemistic nature of totalitarian discourse. What- 
ever the motives of millions of ‘ordinary’ Germans may have been, the accounts of 
their times offered to them by the Nazi regime reflected an extraordinarily paranoid 
conspiracy theory of history and politics. 


5 See Jackel, Hitlers Welranschauung. 


D. The Decline of Interpretative Power: 
National Socialist Propaganda during the War 


ARISTOTLE A. KALuis 


I. Propaganda between Power 
and Powerlessness 


In December 1942, when in the area around Stalingrad about a quarter of a million 
German soldiers of the Sixth Army were fighting desperately against encirclement, 
exhaustion, and the cold of the Russian winter, very lictle was heard from the Nazi 
propaganda machine about this unfolding tragedy. The Christmas broadcast, 
which allegedly came directly from the front in Stalingrad (an idea originating 
in the propaganda department), added to a measure of schizophrenia among the 
German public: on the one hand people suspected that something bad was 
happening, since the absence of any reports of successes suggested that the Sixth 
Army was in a hopeless situation, while on the other a feeling of irrational optimism 
persisted. Wilm Hosenfeld, an officer with the occupation troops in Poland, wrote 
at New Year to his wife in Thalau near Fulda: ‘1943 is starting badly for us. I hope 
we shall nonetheless regain control of things. But what fine words the Fiihrer was 
saying to us back at the start of 1942. Russia hasn’t been beaten—dquite the 
opposite, it’s fiercely on the attack.’ Hosenfeld make no secret of the fact that he 
had lost all faith in what the propaganda was saying: ‘I just can’t read 
the newspapers any more. They dare not tell the truth.”' While on 22 January 
unmistakable hints were already being given of an imminent ‘sacrifice’ by the 
troops, the alleged resistance of the Sixth Army in the Stalingrad pocket nourished 
hopes of a ‘miracle’, until urgent radio reports on 3 February officially announced, 
in pathos-ridden terms, the news of the ‘Army’s sacrifice’ and—misleadingly—the 


' Hosenfeld, ‘Ich versuche jeden zu retten’, 677 (c. end Dec. 1942). My thanks are due to Jorg 
Echternkamp, Michael Thomae, and Aleksandar-Saga Vuletié (all at Potsdam) for their assistance in 


accessing German sources. 
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sacrifice of its supreme commander, Field Marshal General Friedrich Paulus:? “They 
died, so that Germany might live. 

The example of the final stages of the Stalingrad campaign clearly shows the self- 
destructive and fruitless nature of the work of an otherwise highly competent and 
effective propaganda machine, which had already had to deal with the defeat before 
the gates of Moscow. Since the regime was releasing hardly any concrete informa- 
tion, rumours spread: could any further belief be placed in official announcements 
about the military situation? At times of military crisis it was becoming more and 
more difficult for the regime to bolster public morale by exaggerating (or indeed 
inventing) successes. It was now forced to maintain an uncomfortable silence that 
was palpably at odds with the gung-ho tone of earlier propaganda and heightened 
the public’s disquiet. The increasing reticence shown by the Nazis when talking 
about the war implicitly cast a shadow over a whole range of system-stabilizing 
ideas—that the Germans were invincible, that Hitler embodied the will of the 
nation, and that the Fiihrer was an infallible ‘genius’. 

The destruction of the Sixth Army marked the turning point for the Nazi regime 
and for the influence exerted by its propaganda. From that time on, its credibility 
withered. The defeat at Stalingrad shattered the morale of the German population, 
who had been imbued with the dogma of invincibility and most of whom were 
hoping for a rapid and victorious peace. Stalingrad delivered the death-blow to the 
monopoly on information which the Nazi regime had enjoyed since the end of 
1941. The process of disintegration continued into 1943 and 1944; there were very 
few suagesses to report, and even those presented problems in regard to keeping 
control over the reporting, rather than being welcome breaks. All this meant that by 
the start of 1945 the regime’s discussion of the war and its once rousing imagery 
had for the overwhelming majority of the German civilian population become 
quite meaningless. From 1942 to 1944 the change in fortunes at the front, and the 
increasingly negative effects of the war on the civilian population inside Germany, 
made even clearer the importance, at a time of crisis and real danger, of keeping 
control over the reporting of events in the mass media, of propaganda and the 
psychological manipulation of German society. What the regime’s propaganda 
minister Joseph Goebbels had said early in 1943 was becoming increasingly 
true—the Germans would have to prepare their minds and hearts for bitter 
experiences.4 

The Nazi leadership came gradually to recognize the practical importance of the 
truism that victory and defeat were not solely a matter of propaganda.° The glaring 
contrast between the Reich’s military successes during the initial, victorious phase 


2 See ‘Das Oberkommando der Wehrmacht gibt bekannt’, ii. 435-6; on the ‘Stalingrad myth’ see 
Stalingrad: Ereignis, Wirkung, Symbol; Stalingrad: Mythos und Wirklichkeit, Kampfmiiller, Die Schlacht 
von Stalingrad; P. Jahn, Stalingrad erinnermm; Wegner, ‘Der Mythos “Stalingrad”’. Hitler had 
prematurely awarded Paulus this rank on 31 Jan. in the expectation of Paulus’s ‘hero’s death’; to the 
Fihrer’s fury, however, Paulus preferred to surrender. 

3 ‘Das Oberkommando der Wehrmacht gibt bekannt’, ii. 436 (3 Feb. 1943). 

4 Semmler, Goebbels, 72-3 (3 Mar. 1943). 

5 Bramsted, Goebbels and National Socialist Propaganda, 253. 
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up to 1941 and the defeats now suffered on all fronts was something that no 
propaganda system, not even a ‘totalitarian’ one, could keep silent about or reshape 
without losing its credibiliry and effectiveness. The inability of the regime to 
reconcile the conflicting expectations was becoming ever more obvious: convincing 
the public of the seriousness of the situation and at the same time boosting their 
morale; warning of dangers and at the same time generating enthusiasm for the war, 
the regime, and Hitler; showing empathy with the privations suffered by the 
German troops and civilian population while at the same time spreading tidings 
of ‘final victory’ and preparing the Volksgemeinschaft to undergo yet more of Fate’s 
trials. The setbacks forced the regime to modify both the content and the methods 
of its propaganda, and to replace ‘triumphant’ optimism with a mixture of realism 
and escapism. Fundamentally, however, propaganda remained bound by ‘reality’, 
which it interpreted, according to the case, in such a way as to gloss things over or 
play them down. In this respect achieving success depended on a great many 
circumstances over which the regime had only partial control. Ironically it was, as 
will be shown in what follows, precisely during the period of defeat that the 
propaganda depicted reality (which it really intended to define) more factually 
that it had during the period of victory. 

These chapters present an analysis of the structural factors in the decline of Nazi 
propaganda during the Second World War. A clear distinction is made between a 
propaganda apparatus that operated as manager and manipulator of a ‘reality’ full of 
promise, and a propaganda that went increasingly onto the defensive and had to 
confine itself to damage limitation in order to provide plausible explanations for 
setbacks, instil or dispel fears, and focus attention. This qualitative subdivision 
basically coincides chronologically, though not always, with the two phases of the 
German war effort—the period of victories (1939-41) and the period of defeats 
(1942-5). The reasons for this are complex, since the growing ineffectiveness of 
Nazi propaganda is attributable not only to the military situation but also to long- 
term weaknesses. Both structural and political problems went back to the begin- 
nings of Nazi rule, and were tied up with the features of ‘charismatic’ rule centred 
around the ‘leader’. It was not until the tide began to turn that the problems 
became increasingly clear: first to those in charge of managing the propaganda 
apparatus, and then later to those on the receiving end of the propaganda. Even 
things that initially counted as assets, such as Hitler’s image, became a liability. 

The collapse of the propaganda network and its failing effectiveness can be 
explained by the system’s structural deficiencies, which became more acute as the 
war went on, by the disparity between ‘reality’ (the raw material of information) 
and the overall view of the ‘truth’ projected by the system, an ‘ersatz reality’ that was 
increasingly difficult to maintain, and finally by the loss of credibility and exclu- 
sivity (the ‘monopoly on the truth’) in imparting this official ‘reality’ to the 
population. What has to be asked, then, is what explanations did Nazi propaganda 


6 See Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte, iv. 542-80, 600-933; Kershaw, The ‘Hitler Myth’, on 
the subject of ‘charismatic’ rule see Weber, ‘Die charismatische Herrschaft’; see also Germany and the 
Second World War, ix/l. 25-31. 
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offer German war society when the defeats were piling up? How far did the regime 
manage to keep its monopoly on interpreting ‘events’, to create an ‘ersatz reality’, 
and to assert itself against competing interpretations at home and abroad? In short, 
how did propaganda affect war society, and how did it react to the change in that 
society's morale?” 


7 The significance of propaganda has already been discussed in this series. See Wette in Germany 
and the Second World War, i; in the present volume the chapters on entertainment by Kundrus; and on 
the anti-Semitic components and British, American, and Soviet images of the enemy before and after 
the Hitler—Stalin pact the chapters by Herf. In what follows, the aspects of the subject discussed there 
may yield precedence to others. 


II. Nazi War Propaganda up to 1941/1942 


In the Second World War, propaganda played the role that had been allotted to it 
since 1918 in the set of ideas about ‘total war’. It was seen not as a means for ad hoc 
dissemination of information, but as a major tool for blending doctrine with 
‘reality’. It was this function, which the NSDAP leadership had assigned to it 
since the Party’s ‘time of struggle’,' that constituted the social and psychological 
mission of the state’s propaganda apparatus in the Third Reich. 


1. THE CLAIM TO ABSOLUTE TRUTH: BETWEEN 
POLYCRACY, COORDINATION, AND CENTRALIZATION 


In all political systems, the hallmarks of power are the state’s claim to authority and 
its ability to define its own competence and actions, and those of function-holders 
and institutions, together with the concomitant premises and goals.* A regime’s 
prestige likewise depends on the ability of its information network to spread 
positive news of its achievements, to gloss over less positive results of its decisions, 
and to waste hardly a word on any negative developments. In totalitarian systems of 
tule, propaganda occupies a particularly important position as a technology-based 
and almost total monopoly of control, in the hands of the Party and state, over all 
means of mass communication such as press, broadcasting, and film.3 

In Nazi Germany, control of the flow of information was not the sole mechan- 
ism that could be used to legitimize power, but was rather at the forefront of two 
parallel processes: on the one hand the attempt to depoliticize German society by 
drawing a false picture of ideological conformity and, on the other, maintaining the 
illusion that it was all a matter of voluntary, popular participation and democratic 
approval of the regime. The Nazi regime’s success in promoting these processes by 
applying the stick-and-carrot principle led to the reversal of one of the most 
important developments since the end of the eighteenth century—the emergence 
of what Jiirgen Habermas has termed a bourgeois ‘public sphere’4 in which ideas, 
decisions, and information could be exchanged, discussed, and questioned on a 


' See Hitler, Mein Kampf, aie (ch. vi. War Propaganda). 
2 Doob, Public Opinion, ch. xi. p. 13. 
3 See the idealized six-point eel used by Friedrich and Brzezinski, Toralitarian Dictatorship, 
17-18, to set out the features of totalitarian rule. 
4 See Habermas, Transformation of the Public Sphere. 
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rational and pluralistic basis. By monopolizing the flow of information, the Nazi 
propaganda machine was highly successful in dismanding Germany’s ‘public 
sphere’. Exceptions, such as the resistance movement, confirm this process. The 
distorting and ‘totalizing’ influence of the modern on the concepts of individual 
and collective freedom did not in fact escape the attention of a whole series of 
critical observers of mass society, from José Ortega y Gasset to the theoreticians of 
the Frankfurt School such as Theodor Adorno and Max Horkheimer, and to Carl 
Friedrich. But the National Socialists’ efforts to stifle, as it were, the ‘public sphere’ 
turned one of the latter’s main functions—to serve as an influential forum for 
opposition to arbitrary use of power by the state—into its exact opposite. 

Using propaganda to bring about the development of an ‘ersatz reality’ presup- 
posed ‘total’ control over the institutional structures and content of propaganda. In 
March 1933 the newly created Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda 
(the RMVP, Reichsministerium fir Volksaufklarung und Propaganda) was charged 
with ‘coordinating’ the dissemination of information, and with putting political 
indoctrination and ‘public enlightenment’ into effect. The totalitarian nature of the 
regime was also reflected in the structure of the ministry itself, which was divided 
into seven different departments. Its area of responsibility ranged from influencing 
information by means of political propaganda to control of the press, films, and 
entertainment in general.> Between the March elections and the end of the year, a 
series of laws and regulations that were part of the vigorously pursued drive for 
coordination and centralization in most areas of political, social, and cultural life in 
Germagy created the conditions needed for a uniform culture that lasted right 
through to the end of the Nazi system.° In June Hitler transferred responsibility for 
broadcasting, which had previously rested with the individual Lander, to the Reich 
and put broadcasting under Goebbels’s ministry.’ In similar fashion, responsibility 
for film production was transferred in July to the newly created Reich Film 
Chamber (RFK, Reichsfilmkammer), likewise placed under the RMVP. October 
saw the ‘Aryanization’ and ideological coordination of the German press, with the 
regime declaring that journalists to some extent held ‘public’ office and conse- 
quently had to follow the Reich government’s guidelines.® 

All these measures were linked to the comprehensive institutional reshaping of 
cultural life by the creation of the Reich Chamber of Culture (RKK, Reichskultur- 
kammer), responsible for the press, radio, cinema, theatre, art, music, and literature. 
Evident in them is the intention to remove the boundaries between the political 
and the cultural, and between public and private life.? The new order led to a dual 
and seemingly self-contradictory process that merged the ‘depoliticized’ and less 
evidently propaganda-oriented reporting of events with a political form of enter- 
tainment. 


5 Welch, The Third Reich, 25; see also on propaganda and entertainment Reichel, Der schéne Schein, 
157-207. 

6 See in general Welch, The Third Reich, 10-12, 30-8; Taylor, Film Propaganda, 152-62. 

? Schmidt, ‘Spielzeug’. An interesting case study of coordination in German broadcasting in 1933 
can be found in Bernard, ‘Amtseinfiihrung’. 

§ RGBI. I, 1933, 712. ° Welch, The Third Reich, 12-15. 
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A ‘totalitarian’ intent was to be put into effect through ideological ‘coordination’ 
and structural centralization. On the first point the system was to prove effective in 
that, de facto and de jure, it coordinated everything without embarking on a 
collision course with the (non-Jewish) middle-class press. In this way it was possible 
to exert ideological control over press, radio, cinema, and the news agencies by and 
large without any friction until the end of the 1930s. Where the second point, 
structural centralization, was concerned, the ‘charismatic’ nature of National 
Socialist rule proved to be an obstacle; it encouraged the opposite tendency towards 
ad hoc decisions that could be made retrospective, rules that were not cast in legal 
form, and networks of personal rather than institutional loyalties. Polycracy (the 
extent of which should not be underestimated) was maintained by the ‘charismatic 
Fuhrer’, who was thereby able to be all the more unfettered in his rule. 

The charismatic leader’s followers worked ‘in line with his thinking’. Since they 
knew his ideological ideas and previous work and were thus able to guess what he 
wanted, they acted in a way that in their opinion matched Hitler's intentions and 
would bring his goals closer. In the state and Party there arose political ‘laboratories’ 
in which prominent supporters of the charismatic Fiihrer operated ‘in line with his 
thinking’ in differing and indeed competing ways. 

“Working towards the Fiihrer’, as lan Kershaw puts it, was not an easy thing to 
do. As we know, Hitler remained vague in his political statements—the overall 
picture mattered far more to him than the details. His decisions were difficult to 
predict, especially when the ‘charismatic’ task of mediating between competing 
forces in his system was involved. In many cases his verdict was valid only for a 
short while, and applied only to the case just dealt with. Attempts to arrive at a 
wider, institutional application in other, related areas of responsibility were often 
defeated by a fresh decision from Hitler that could have a different result. This led 
to an ever-widening network of conflicting interdependencies and overlapping 
powers, becoming even more complicated with each new arbitration. 


2. THE LIMITS OF GOEBBELS’S POWER 
IN THE PROPAGANDA FIELD 


On many matters Goebbels complained that legal obstacles were being placed in his 
ministry’s way, and that he did not always have direct access to Hitler. After 1933 
he was forced to watch his propaganda empire, based on his command over the 
NSDAP’s Reich propaganda management (RPL, Reichspropagandaleitung) and the 
RMVP, being undermined from within and without by rival forces in the Party and 
government machinery. Once he realized that total control over propaganda in 
Nazi Germany was an impossibility, he came to the firm conclusion that every 
single area had to be defended, reinforced, or regained. 

His special rivals proved to be Otto Dietrich, Reich leader, Reich press chief, and 
later state secretary in the RMVP, together with the foreign minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop. Dietrich had built up his power base between 1933 and 1939, so as to 
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occupy important positions in the administration and the Party and use his closeness to 
Hitler to his advantage. Dietrich knew that Goebbels’s position was unassailable, so his 
‘system’ was built on the traditional supports of the press and the news marketing 
network. Using this twofold hegemony, he claimed a central role in matters to do with 
the press, and exerted influence on the main medium of news dissemination, radio 
broadcasting. Although Goebbels nominally had control of broadcasting via the 
broadcasting department of the RMVP and supervision of the Reich Broadcasting 
Company (RRG, Reichsrundfunkgesellschaft), there were points of weakness. The 
urgency of putting out information during the war, for instance, allowed the German 
News Bureau (DNB, Deutsches Nachrichtenbiiro) to send news items direct to radio 
stations and newspapers. In exceptional cases a ‘special bulletin’ almost totally bypassed 
the RMVP, as in the case of twelve ‘special bulletins’ on 28 June 1941 which Dietrich 
initiated on his own. Furthermore, Dietrich as the RMVP’s state secretary chaired the 
ministry’s conferences, or could influence their agenda by instructing his underlings. 

The ‘Ribbentrop system’ was also set up in a gap in the propaganda management 
structure, and was encouraged by Hitler’s personal esteem for his foreign minister. 
In May 1939 the foreign ministry was given the right to set up its own press 
department. At the same time Hitler approved a similar department for radio 
broadcasting that existed in the RRG—and thus right at the heart of the RMVP 
and RKK.!° The new department was called the Culture Policy Department— 
Broadcasting Section (KA-R, Kulturpolitische Abteilung—Rundfunkreferat). The 
significance of these two initiatives became clear in early September during the 
Polish gampaign, at the time of the non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union. 
Representatives of the foreign office appeared at the doors of the RMVP and 
mingled with the ministry’s broadcasting and press staff. Ribbentrop cited direct 
approval from the Fiihrer, and presented his opponent with an instruction that 
allowed the foreign office to take part in propaganda activities.'! The incident is an 
example of how Hitler used his ‘charismatic’ power of command in such a way that 
decision-making within the Nazi regime became a problem. 

When Hitler gave his go-ahead for Operation WHITE and ordered Wehrmacht 
troops to march into Poland on 1 September 1939, the propaganda area of the 
government and Party offices was seething with people all acting ‘in line with the 
Fihrer’s thinking’. On paper, Goebbels sat at the centre in control of the RPL, 
RMVP, and RKK; around the periphery Dietrich was in charge of press affairs, 
Ribbentrop of propaganda abroad, Hitler’s representative in the Party Rudolf Hess 
was concerned with ‘volksdeutsch’ matters, the head of the German Labour Front 
Robert Ley felt he had the right to indoctrinate the masses, and the NSDAP’s 
‘chief ideologue’ Alfred Rosenberg saw himself as the high priest of German 
culture. As war drew nearer, the role of the Wehrmacht high command (OKW) 
in propaganda matters was strengthened, in part at the expense of the RMVP: in 
April 1939 the traditional post of press officer for military affairs, occupied by 


'0 Bergmeier and Lotz, Hitler's Airwaves, 178-80; Latour, ‘Goebbels’ “Auferordendiche 
Rundfunkmanahmen”’; Kordt, Nicht aus den Akten ..., 320-1; Balfour, Propaganda in War, 103. 
"!_ ADAP, series D, viii, doc. 31, 24-5 (8 Sept. 1939). 
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Major Hasso von Wedel, was given the status of Wehrmacht propaganda depart- 
ment (OKW/WPr),!? answering to the Wehrmacht chief of staff.!? Competition 
between the various areas of the state and Party for powers of command and 
responsibility grew. The more Hitler isolated himself, after 1939 through his 
concentration on the war and from 1942 by withdrawing into his inner circle, 
the more intense the struggle between institutions and personalities became. 


3. PROPAGANDA AND THE HITLER MYTH 


Skilful exploitation of its successes for propaganda purposes, combined with the 
application of repressive measures, enabled the Nazi regime to overcome the initial 
problems in stabilizing its rule which, in 1933/4, had threatened to undermine its 
credibility. The foundations for its successful consolidation were laid not only in 
the political but also in the psychological sphere, and this seemed hardly to be 
affected when the fortunes of war began to turn in the autumn of 1941. Full 
employment, anti-Communism, and a foreign policy which since the 1935 Saar 
plebiscite had yielded impressive results, were from the regime’s viewpoint, proofs 
of its superiority. Up to 1941, moreover, it was able to make propaganda capital 
from its triumphs. The effectiveness of propaganda does not depend solely on the 
quality of the information it supplies; that information has to be regularly repeated, 
it has to provide answers to the public’s hopes, and it has to encourage the creation 
of myths with which the population can identify because, as in the case of 
nationalism,'4 they connect up with earlier world views. In this sense Nazi 
propaganda not only administered the plentiful positive data in the interests of 
the regime; it also created a convincing language of symbol and image that was 
constantly nourished by these successes. It thus became, during the war and 
especially after the fortunes of war changed, an important means of giving the 
regime its legitimacy. One cornerstone of loyalty was ‘the bond with the Fiihrer’. 
Hidler’s popularity made up for the poor reputation of the ‘Party bigwigs’,!5 and 
allowed much of the ‘loutish’ behaviour of the NSDAP and other Nazi institutions 
to be overlooked as supposedly not under Hitler’s immediate control. The Third 
Reich’s propaganda machine was largely able to draw an image of the Fithrer chat 
set him above everyday politics.'© The Hitler myth was based on the notion that 
the Fihrer’s special position in the National Socialist state came from his extraor- 
dinary qualities, from his ability to give form to the will of the community. Hitler 
represented National Socialist ideas, not ‘reality’, The perception of Hitler as 


'2 Moll, ‘Die Abteilung Wehrmachtpropaganda’; Wedel, Die Propagandatruppen; Uziel, ‘Army, 
War, Society and Propaganda’. 

13 Trevor-Roper, Last Days of Hitler, introd.; Balfour, Propaganda in War, 104-5. 

14 See Sven Oliver Miiller in the present volume. 

15 Thus e.g. Faye, ‘Langages totalitaires’, 407-10, and Thompson, Srudies, 211-27, where this 
dualism between Party and Fiihrer is analysed. 

16 Kallis, Fascist Ideology, p. iii; see Eatwell, ‘On Defining the “Fascist Minimum”’; O'Sullivan, 
Fascism, 134-41. 
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relatively independent of the Party and regime—a figment of the imagination from 
the closing stages of the ‘time of struggle’ in the Weimar Republic—proved helpful 
to propaganda in two ways. First, it allowed the changeable political make-up of the 
regime to appear positive; secondly, it later immunized Hitler from mistakes made 
by the regime and continued to imbue him with an aura of infallibility until shortly 
before the end. It was not by chance that Goebbels saw this steadfast faith in the 
Fiihrer as one of propaganda’s greatest achievements.!7 

Yet it is also clear that even in 1933 and 1934, when the regime was consoli- 
dating its hold, the propaganda found among the greater part of the German public 
an audience that was ready to listen. In reports from the SS security service and 
from the German Social Democrats abroad (the SOPADE), there was open 
unhappiness or even annoyance to be seen at many of the regime’s early decisions, 
for example at the boycott of Jewish businesses in 1933, at the neutering of the SA 
through the fallout from the alleged Réhm putsch on 30 June 1934, or at the 
attempted putsch by Austrian National Socialists barely a month later. Nonethe- 
less, most Germans did seem to continue to make a distinction between the Fiihrer 
and the regime; they blamed the latter for the mistakes, while crediting the former 
with good intentions. In the summer of 1939 Hitler was able to build on his 
foreign-policy gains: the reincorporation of the Saarland and reintroduction of 
conscription in 1935, the remilitarization of the Rhineland in 1936, the Anschluff 
of Austria in 1938 and the annexation of the Sudetenland in the same year. He 
could boast, above all else, of having revised the Versailles treaty without resorting 
to miligary force and without infringing peacetime standards of behaviour.!® 
Goebbels made good use of this. He wanted not only to perpetuate the Fiihrer 
myth but also to generate enthusiasm for the regime itself, and in a speech in May 
1939 on Hitler’s 50th birthday he paid tribute to the Fihrer’s ‘historic genius’. 
Goebbels had the successes of the year past celebrated as the personal achievement 
of ‘our Leader’, and also placed this in a nationalistic frame of reference by holding 
Hitler up as the embodiment of the nation and stressing his identification with the 


Volksgemeinschaft:'9 


None of the many political slogans that the broad masses of our people have known 
since 1918 has had as deep and lasting an effect throughout the nation as the words 
‘One people, one Reich, one Fiihrer!’ . . . So at this happy hour, as we begin to celebrate 
the Fithrer’s 50th birthday, we make our fervent prayer to Almighty God to continue 
in the years ahead to take him, in his life and in his works, into His merciful care. May 
He grant the German people their innermost prayer and keep the Fiihrer in health and 
strength for many years and decades to come. Then, we have no need to fear for the 
future of our Reich. Then, the fate of the German nation will rest safe in firm and sure 


hands.?° 
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Another reason for propaganda’s early successes was that it steered the collective 
perception of ‘reality’ along the desired paths and provided convincing interpret- 
ations. Until 1941 propaganda succeeded mainly because it created an ‘ersatz 
reality’ that did not conflict with most people’s experience up to then.?! This was 
however only partly attributable to the Nazi regime’s monopoly of information; of 
more decisive importance was the fact that the Reich’s very real successes up to 
1941 provided the ideal basis for a triumphalist interpretation which the propa- 
ganda could shape to suit its ends. It could also latch onto existing basic beliefs, for 
example in raising the ‘Jewish question’, painting the alleged dangers of ‘socialist 
internationalism’ in garish colours, and stressing the need to change the Versailles 
treaty at long last. From this start it was relatively easy to achieve unity, especially 
when an appearance of legality and peaceful diplomacy was maintained. But even 
then public opinion of Nazi state policy was not always unanimous. The RMVP 
kept a close watch on the thin line between grudging acceptance and enthusiastic 
approval.” During the Sudetenland crisis in the summer and autumn of 1938 it 
became clear that, for fear of the possible consequences and in particular of a war 
against the west, large sections of the population were finding it difficult to accept a 
more aggressive stance. Although the crisis was settled peacefully and the continu- 
ance of diplomatic revisionism was seemingly ensured, those in charge now had to 
recognize that in their propaganda strategy they could not simply make capital from 
the victories but also had to deal with the more difficult task of getting the Germans 
mentally prepared for a war. Long-term planning of propaganda activities, with due 
account taken of forthcoming actions, careful calculation of possible successes and 
difficulties, and good scheduling, seemed to Goebbels critical if public opinion was 
to be won over and its possible reservations dispelled.?3 

Constructing a convincing ‘ersatz reality’ presented Goebbels with problems— 
and did so long before the military situation deteriorated. Since the summer of 
1938 propaganda had had an undertone of self-justification. It celebrated victories, 
praised the Fiihrer—and drew a consistent picture of German policy as being a 
reaction to provocations and injustices on the part of other countries. This was the 
method adopted to justify Germany’s aggressive tone towards Czechoslovakia in 
1938, and the idea of brutal oppression of the ethnic Germans in Poland and a 
conspiracy of the western powers against the Reich formed the core of the 
psychological preparation for the invasion on 1 September 1939. The description 
of war as ‘the ultimate means’ also betrays the realization that the collective 
consciousness had been only partly ‘won’; a new strategy was planned to drive 
this process forward. Goebbels employed the monopolistic structures of the mass 


incarnation of his vélkisch strength and the most shining example of his national aims’, Goebbels, radio 
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media to bridge the psychological discrepancy between the regime’s bellicose 
intentions and what the German public was hoping for, which was for diplomatic 
solutions to be found or, in the worst case, a short and victorious war.?4 He used his 
1939/40 New Year’s address to represent the war as a reactive policy, which Hitler 
had adopted only reluctantly and as a result of lack of cooperation by the west. The 
invasion of Poland, Goebbels claimed, was ‘a war for our national existence’, waged 
to combat the west’s plans ‘to break up Germany and destroy the German people’. 
Yet the demonstration of the Wehrmacht’s strength in the attack on Poland offered 
Goebbels the opportunity to pad out his speech with facts: 


And now follows the blitzkrieg campaign in Poland, which is quite unique in history. On 
2 September the Jablunka pass was taken. On 4 September the Polish army in the corridor 
was crushed. On 6 September Bromberg [Bydogszcz]was captured. On 7 September the 
Westerplatte surrendered. On 10 September Lodsch [Lédz] was taken. On 12 September 
the encirclement in the Radom area was complete; 52,000 Poles gave up their weapons. 
On 13 September Posen [Poznan], Thorn [Torun), Gnesen [Gniezno], and Hohensalza 
(Inowroctaw] were occupied. On 15 September Gdingen [Gdynia] was in German hands. 
On 17 September Brest-Litovsk fell... More than 700,000 Poles were taken prisoner. 
The quantity of captured war material is immense. More than half million rifles, 16,000 
machine-guns, 3,200 artillery pieces, and over 3% million rounds of artillery ammunition 
have fallen into our hands.?5 


In spite of the jubilant tone of these statements, the speech ended with a concealed 
but unmistakable allusion to difficulties to come. The coming year would be a 
‘hard’ @me; victory could not be taken for granted. This realistic addition to the 
speech makes clear the extent of the awareness that from 1939 Nazi propaganda 
was facing tougher challenges and, in part, conflicting demands. Lauding victory 
did not suffice to win sceptical public opinion over to the war, when there was a 
widespread fear of a repetition of 1918 and the wish to return to peacetime 
normality. On the one hand, premature optimism held the danger of raising false 
hopes about the number of casualties there would be and how long the war would 
last. On the other, the display of strength in Poland and later in western Europe 
helped to dispel fear and generate national pride. 

Furthermore, the entertainment sector offered a way of gaining recognition for 
the message of national renewal. Thanks to the large number of cinemas and 
mobile projection units, the Wochenschau and popular war documentaries like 
Feldzug in Polen (The Polish Campaign] and Sieg im Westen [Victory in the 
West] reached a wide public.2° Whether propaganda would be able, after 1940, 
to maintain a balance between triumphalist distraction from the realities and 
political realism as to the possible consequences of the war depended on military 
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events at the front, and on the ability to shield the home front from the adverse 
effects of the war. 

The regime’s popularity reached a high point with the military successes in the 
west in May and June 1940. The victory over Poland had only briefly dispelled 
fears of a long-drawn-out war against the western powers like that of 1914-18. But 
the capitulation of France and the idea that Britain, now depending only on itself, 
could well collapse captured the enthusiasm of most Germans.?” After the cam- 
paign in France, Goebbels lost no time in declaring that history was not repeating 
itself, that 1918 had been avenged, and that the Germans were experiencing a war 
that was ‘unique, and quite unparalleled in its nature and execution’. Yet public 
enthusiasm came not only from national pride and the sense of national triumph, 
but rested most of all on the hope of a rapid victor’s peace. With Goebbels saying 
that ‘over these days, weeks, and months the future of Germany is being decided for 
the next thousand years’, the propaganda minister himself was doing nothing to 
dampen down expectations of this kind.?® The local editor of the Minstersche 
Zeitung, Paulheinz Wantzen, wrote in his diary: “The whole people, of all classes, 
has a rock-solid belief in peace by September at the latest, and it would quite surely 
cause disappointment if it turned out otherwise. This year’s Bayreuth Festivals are 
already being called the prelude to the great announcement of peace... But when, 
is the question being asked everywhere, but when is England going to be at- 
tacked??? When the air raids on Britain were in full swing in the summer of 
1940, the SD reports noted that there had been ‘no change in the people’s 
confidence in victory’ since the military successes in the west; “They overwhelm- 
ingly believe, as they did before, in an end to the war this autumn.”° This made it 
unavoidable, with the postponements of Operation SEALION in September, for 
propaganda to have for the first time to undertake damage limitation; not only 
because the premature hope of a rapid British surrender was not being fulfilled, but 
also because the propaganda slogan of ‘fighting. . . until the attack by the very last 
enemy has been crushed’ was prolonging the war beyond 1940.3! The regime was 
still able to capitalize on the effects of the German air war on the British, and on the 
fact that the British Empire was on the defensive in Europe, the Atlantic, and 
North Africa. What was crucial, however, was that, for the first time since the 
Second World War began, Nazi propaganda needed to exercise dual influence on 
public opinion, for Britain had not been beaten nor had the war come to an end 
in 1940. 


27 Steinert, Hitler's War, 50-72; Kershaw, ‘Hitler Myth’, 152-7. 
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29 Wantzen, Das Leben im Krieg, 140 (1 July 1940). 
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3! Goebbels, New Year's address to the German people, 31 Dec. 1940, repr. in id., Die Zeit ohne 
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5. CONFLICTING PERCEPTIONS: ‘WAR FOR TOTAL 
MASTERY’, OR A ‘WAR QUICKLY WON”? 


In 1941 the incompatibility between the regime’s talk of ‘total mastery’ and the 
public’s desire for the war to be brought to a quick end sapped the people’s approval 
of the regime. That year was seen not as a further year of triumphs, but as one spent 
in limbo. Up to June Goebbels put a great deal of energy into talking up the 
victories in the Balkans and the intensification of the U-boat war in the Atlantic— 
both of them in effect proxy wars against Britain. Inside Germany the impression 
grew that the regime was making ready for the decisive strike against the British 
Empire.*? Before 21 June 1941 the RMVP took no steps to prepare the public 
psychologically for the coming confrontation with the Soviet Union; the operation 
was to be kept secret, both at home and abroad, and the Nazi leadership was 
counting on the effect of a surprise attack. While this new propaganda approach 
paid dividends at the front, as Stalin failed to realize the seriousness of the situation 
at first and lost valuable time in regrouping the Red Army at the front, it proved far 
less effective at home. Inside Germany the initial surprise quickly turned to 
disappointment; opening another front at a time when the war against Britain 
had still not been brought to a successful conclusion was demanding even greater 
military effort from Germany, and dashing the already faint hopes of a quick end to 
combat operations.3> While retrospective justification of the attack on the Soviet 
Union was already presenting propaganda with a difficult task, fostering the idea 
that milgary operations had any prospect of success was even more of a problem. 
Hitler and Goebbels spoke constantly of a conspiracy by the ‘plutocracies’ (for 
which read Britain and the United States) and the menace of Bolshevism, in order 
to explain Operation BARBAROSSA as a preventive war to counter alleged long- 
standing aggressive intentions on the part of the Soviet Union and as a follow-up to 
the campaign against Britain.34 ‘Once the so-called democracies had lost their 
bodyguard of Communist thugs, their fate was sealed’, Goebbels emphasized.3° 
This promise of the ‘greatest triumph in history’ was contrasted with the idea of 
Bolshevik rule in Europe, as something that would have been inevitable if the Reich 
had failed to act and been unable to live up to its alleged task. 

It was evident from the adverse effect of the reports of Operation BARBAROSSA 
that the regime had not succeeded in converting its military successes of 1939, 
1940, and 1941 into an ‘ersatz reality’. However much the propaganda stressed 
Germany’s historic responsibility for the whole of Europe and gave the war 
millennial importance, the public were far from impressed, as they confronted 
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the far more practical problems of everyday living, the worsening food supply 
situation, and not least the rising number of war dead.*° Since victories could revive 
hopes of a quick and successful end to the war, the Wehrmacht’s rapid advances on 
the eastern front in the summer and autumn of 1941 brought a fresh wave of 
optimism. Pride in the troops was mixed with certainty that triumphant victory was 
imminent. 

The bulk of the German population feared defeat, but equally dreaded a Europe 
dominated by the Bolsheviks, as well as revenge by the West and the possible 
repetition of the collapse of 1918. As the propaganda did not succeed in converting 
talk of ‘rapid victory’ into its own slogan of ‘total mastery’, the only way it 
could stay believable was by discrediting the alternatives and stoking up fears of 
an international conspiracy. Certainly there was a sizeable difference between the 
widespread perception of the war as unavoidable, indeed necessary, and the 
enthusiastic approval of a ‘historic’ campaign which the regime sought. Nonethe- 
less, propaganda could make use of predictable ‘negative’ factors such as the fear of 
Bolshevism, anti-Semitism, and distrust of the west to make up for the lack of 
a solidly based consensus on continuation of the war.?” The war against the Soviet 
Union became a crusade, one that would free the German people of all their 
enemies at a single blow: ‘And thus we have the whole noble band before us 
again, united in prayer, this time for lack of any other possibility of tangible 
action to turn the fortunes of battle: the Bolsheviks, the plutocrats, and the 
Jews.’28 

The way propaganda dealt with the war in the east during the first phase from 
June to December 1941 had negative consequences for the Nazis. For the sake of a 
short-lived feeling of triumph, it sacrificed its long-term credibility. This exasper- 
ated Goebbels, whose own credibility depended on the accuracy of the informa- 
tion.3? Until October 1941 the propaganda was full of premature reports of ‘total’ 
victory and annihilation of the enemy; the result was scepticism. Paulheinz Want- 
zen, who as a journalist watched both the press bulletins and the reactions of the 
reading public, recorded on 29 August 1941 ‘a general dismay’ that the press, in 
reporting on the talks between the Fithrer and Mussolini, had stressed so strongly 
that the war would continue to be waged until final victory. ‘Is it necessary, people 
are asking, to make such a special point of something so obvious?’ Wantzen also 
noted that ‘people are looking up past OKW reports about the Russian campaign, 
in which, weeks ago, the campaign in the east was said to be close to final victory, 
the Soviet army was said to be falling apart, and the like’. Earlier newspapers 
revealed the contradictions: ‘More and more people are found looking up the 
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newspaper files, for instance to note down extracts from past speeches by the Fiihrer 
and Goring.’ For Wantzen the outcome was obvious: ‘talking big’ had ‘to some 
extent shaken’ the earlier ‘rock-solid’ trust.4? On 9 October 1941 when Otto 
Dietrich, as Hider’s spokesmen, announced to the world at a special press confer- 
ence the sensational news that the last remnant of the Red Army was encircled at 
the gates of Moscow and heading fast for annihilation, the American radio jour- 
nalist Howard Smith, who was present at the press conference, described that 
Thursday as a watershed in the history of the regime. Up to then even the press 
correspondents had worked on the assumption that on verifiable military details 
Hitler had stuck to the truth, since proof of the opposite would have harmed his 
reputation. The end of the war had seemed to be in sight. The rumour had even 
spread in Berlin that Stalin had asked for a ceasefire, and bookshops filled their 
window displays with language textbooks for the future colonial rulers to learn 
Russian. The awakening was all the ruder: after this press conference ‘the German 
people’s morale sank so fast that nothing in the world could restore it but the war 
ending in complete, final, and decisive victory’. On that Thursday, Smith believed, 
‘the propaganda destroyed itself’.4! Towards the end of November reports that 
Wehrmacht troops had reached the outskirts of Moscow seemed to confirm the 
first impression that victory was imminent.42 By mid-December, however, the 
propaganda already seemed less certain of victory. While Hitler's declaration of war 
on the USA on 11 December presented propaganda with new challenges,*? it was 
forced to admit, in regard to the eastern front, that the adverse weather conditions 
were haying an effect, and any talk of imminent victory was avoided. This was not 
the first time that the German public was hearing the bad-weather argument: it had 
already been used to explain the indefinite postponement of Operation SEALION in 
September 1940 and the passivity of the German military machine during the 
winter of 1940/1. And since the campaign against Britain had not been resumed 
despite Hitler's repeated promises in 1941,*4 this further use of the bad-weather 
argument in December was seen by the public as an indirect admission of a setback, 
a transparent euphemism employed to hide the disparity between the military 
situation and ‘ersatz reality’. Goebbels had in the past mocked references to the 
major effect of weather conditions as a threadbare propaganda trick by Germany’s 
enemies.45 

The massive damage-limitation exercise began for the RMVP in December 
1941/January 1942 with the opening of that year’s War Winter Relief campaign. 
In its wake, public frustration at the prospect of the war lasting longer was directed 
at the regime, which had clearly not measured up to its responsibility for making 
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provisions well ahead for the soldiers on the battlefield.4° What in other circum- 
stances would have served the cause of forging identification between the home 
front and the fighting front now had largely to be used to shield the regime’s 
authorities from critical public opinion.‘” In January 1942, when the Winter Relief 
campaign was in full swing, the reports of Soviet counter-attacks were in glaring 
conflict with earlier talk of the enemy’s collapse.4® Though the later stabilization of 
the front was cited as proof of the Red Army’s inability to carry out any serious 
attacks after the Wehrmacht’s initial successes, Goebbels now spoke openly of a 
‘silent, dogged battle’ facing the German people in the future.‘? 

It is easy to blame the propaganda and Goebbels personally for this debacle. In 
the summer and autumn of 1941 the propaganda minister had allowed the 
unwarranted cries of triumph to take on a dynamic of their own, fed by Otto 
Dietrich and maintained by the Party press.°° Yet the OKW and Hitler himself had 
in October repeatedly forecast the end of the Soviet Union for 1941: “The 
conditions have finally been created,’ he said, ‘for the final, massive push that will 
crush this enemy before the onset of winter.’>! A few day later Hitler declared ‘that 
this enemy is already smashed, never to rise again. .. As the crow flies, the distance 
German soldiers have covered is today over 800 to 1,000 kilometres. That is quite 
some distance! In kilometres on the march that is one-and-a-half to twice as 
much—a gigantic distance, and achieved against an enemy composed, I have to 
say, not of men but of animals, of wild beasts.’> 

Convinced as they were that the Slavs were inferior as a race and that Bolshevism 
in Russia had brought about its own destruction, most Germans saw the collapse of 
the Red Army as only a matter of weeks°3—even after the winter of 1941/2, which 
the regime itself described as a ‘crisis’. 

In this respect the developments of December 1941 to February 1942 marked a 
turning point. Apart from the Wehrmacht’s inability to break the resistance of the 
Red Army, the military strategists were criticized for constantly opening fresh 
fronts. In early 1942 the campaign schedule was the public’s main concern. The 
depressed mood reported by the SD in the winter of 1941/2 resulted from the 
worries felt since September 1939 that victory could not be achieved in any near 
future even though the regime had promised otherwise.*4 In the long term, the 
great emphasis in Nazi propaganda on what was happening in the east during 
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the first months of the invasion had a boomerang effect. Presenting Operation 
BARBAROSSA as a war against Bolshevism and ‘international Jewry’, and against the 
plutocratic powers in the west, drew attention away from the other fronts such as 
that in North Africa, and established a connection between military successes in the 
east, public morale, and the regime’s credibility. 

Propaganda could, however, have succeeded in using this situation to the 
advantage of National Socialism if the Wehrmacht had taken back the initiative 
in 1942 and marked up fresh victories, and after the 1941/2 winter crisis there was 
at first hope that this was in fact the case. When the crushing defeat at Stalingrad 
loomed, a further factor justifying the war—the safe assumption that the war was 
winnable—was all but lost for most Germans. The months between the stabiliza- 
tion of the front in February 1942 and the surrender by the Sixth Army at 
Stalingrad saw the breakdown of two interpretative models—the concept of a 
successful ‘short’ war, followed by that of only a ‘victorious’ one—which had 
ensured the population’s approval of National Socialist policy since 1939. 


III. The Collapse of the Propaganda 
Structures after 1942 


To achieve its ‘monopoly of truth’, the Nazi regime needed the support of the 
public. For the propaganda to be credible, differing versions of ‘the truth’ of had to 
be blotted out. But that was not enough: the population not only had to receive the 
regime's message, but also had to accept it as factually correct and consequently to 
believe the propaganda to be trustworthy. Bringing institutions into line would not 
suffice. 

From the end of 1941 to the end of 1942, Goebbels tried to assert his monopoly 
on reporting while at the same time separating the disheartening ‘reality’ from the 
ersatz image that propaganda was drawing in the media. First, reasons had to be 
given for the war continuing beyond 1941, which conflicted with the original 
declarations made by Hitler and the regime, and for this the metaphor of the ‘final 
blow’ was introduced early in 1942.! For a short while the regime succeeded with 
this; the advances by the Wehrmacht in the spring and summer of 1942 could be 
used for propaganda purposes, and a tone confident of victory could be maintained. 
But already before the battle moved to its end, the stalemate at Stalingrad placed 
propaganda in an awkward situation, as it was unable to avoid relapsing into pure 
triumphalism. Goebbels complained in vain about the premature certainty of 
victory expressed in the reports of military success in the autumn of 1942.2 

The ‘ersatz reality’ offered by Nazi propaganda already differed so obviously from 
the actual military situation that the ‘pause’ in December mentioned earlier was as 
good as an admission of failure. The attempt at damage limitation had failed. 


1. THE LOSS OF THE ‘MONOPOLY OF TRUTH’ 


After the crisis in the winter of 1941/2 it became more and more difficult, both 
structurally and psychologically, to maintain the claim to be the sole source of 
truth. Structurally it was important that opinions critical of the regime were only 
seldom expressed, hardly ever reached the public, and were unable to compete with 
the official information system, but even with the threat of severe penalties it was 


1 Goebbels, ‘Die sogenannte russische Seele’, 19 July 1942, repr. in id., Das eherne Herz, 398-405. 
2 Balfour, Propaganda in War, 238-87. See also the explicit instructions given in the ‘Propaganda 
Watchwords’ [Propaganda Parole] of the time in BA NS 18/1193, Nos. 40-7 (June—Dec. 1942). 
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still hard to stop people listening to foreign radio broadcasts targeted at the German 
population.? Up to the end of 1941 anti-Nazi propaganda from abroad had not 
been a great problem for the regime, most of all because the Wehrmacht’s victories 
in the west and, at first, in the east had forced Germany’s enemies onto the 
defensive. The more the resistance put up by the Red Army after the Wehrmacht’s 
initial successes hardened from the second half of 1941, the more material was 
available to foreign stations for undermining the credibility of Nazi propaganda, 
and with it that of the regime.’ In 1942 the special programmes from abroad, 
transmitted from London and Moscow and after February 1942 from the USA as 
well, stepped up their news broadcasts. They underlined the discrepancy between 
the Nazi regime’s official version and the reality—not least where the war in the air 
was concerned—that was being hidden from the German people. The foreign 
stations were also able to make capital from the changing tone of Nazi propaganda 
by pointing to the latter’s new strategy of reticence as proof of Germany’s worsen- 
ing situation. Allied aircraft dropped leaflets over German cities highlighting the 
contradictions in Goebbels’s propaganda. The example of Miinster shows that 
the information they contained fell on fertile ground: a local journalist noted that 
the summaries in the British leaflets and the BBC’s broadcasts were not without 
effect: ‘It is amazing how many of the British leaflets one can find among the 
population, who don’t dream of handing them in but eagerly pass them on from 
hand to hand.’? 

The propaganda ministry now had to gauge how much appeal these alternative 
sources of information were having, and to react to the danger. Up to the end of 
1941 Goebbels’s strategy was to respond in detail to the enemy propaganda, 
branding its statements as lies and undermining its credibility. Later, he confined 
himself to refuting information about the increasingly frequent military setbacks, or 
kept silent when he concluded that no suitable response was possible.® He reacted 
to foreign broadcasts and leaflets aimed at undermining the Nazi regime’s credibil- 
ity by comparing current statements with earlier ones—as the Allies did—in order 
to stress the unreliability of the information put out by the enemy. He mocked, for 
instance, erroneous predictions by Allied heads of state and government, mostly 
Churchill but also Roosevelt and Stalin. Could it not be assumed, his message ran, 
that they would carry on twisting the facts in the future as well?” Hitler, too, found 
great enjoyment in poking fun at unfounded statements by his enemies: 


Apart from these ‘facts’ they will of course shift their ground in the future. They say: 
‘The second front will come. It is already being prepared! Watch out, you Germans! 
Turn back!’ We have taken no notice, and we have not turned back—we are quietly 
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going ahead. I do not mean that we are not preparing for a second front. When Mr 
Churchill says “Now we will leave it to the Germans to ponder where and when we 
shall open the second front’, I can only reply: ‘Mr Churchill, you haven’t ever 
frightened me yet!’8 


From 1942 on, the Nazi leadership became aware that they were having ever less 
control over ‘ersatz reality’. The SD reports were in 1942 and 1943 making it clear 
that their propaganda’s power to convince was gradually slipping away—which 
meant having even greater recourse to terror. Given the number of radio sets in 
German households, the RMVP could do hardly anything to combat the spread of 
foreign counter-propaganda other than prohibit listening to it on pain of legal 
penalties and inflict draconian punishment.? The growing disparity between people’s 
everyday experience and the Nazi interpretations of it gave rise to pessimism and 
war-weariness among the population. On the other hand, after the grim crisis of the 
past winter, the spring and summer of 1942 saw a short-lived improvement of 
morale inside Germany. Rommel’s successes in North Africa, and in particular 
the resumption of the offensive in the east, seemed to bear out the regime’s claim 
that the crisis had been overcome. Both Hitler and Goebbels drew on a historical 
comparison to acknowledge the heroism shown by the German soldiers. They 
stressed that the Wehrmacht had reached a goal before which, 130 years earlier, 
Napoleon’s troops had foundered miserably.'° This newfound confidence with 
which people looked at the outcome of the German spring and summer offen- 
sives in the Soviet Union not only dictated the line followed by the propaganda 
but also affected the general mood among the leadership. The fresh military 
successes—the crossing of the Don, the taking of Rostov, and the advance on the 
Volga and towards Stalingrad''—were employed to enthuse the masses and 
restore the authority of the propaganda. But while there was at first a thoroughly 
positive response to the news that the offensives in the east and North Africa had 
brought fresh successes, in 1942 (unlike the first two years of the war) the public 
paid attention to the propaganda only for a while, and its mood was far from 
being as easily influenced as it had been previously. Relief and occasional 
enthusiasm were only brief interludes between periods of despondency. People 
had undoubtedly noticed that this time the regime had been careful to avoid 
promising a rapid victory; but unlike in previous years this came not as a shock 
but as indirect confirmation of their own assessment of the situation. 
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2. COMPETITION FOR THE PROPAGANDA: EXPERIENCE 
OF THE WAR AT HOME AND PRIVATE LETTERS 
FROM THE FRONT 


In the long term, the effectiveness of the propaganda was also undermined by the 
fact that it was itself aware of its limitations. On the one hand Goebbels knew only 
too well how little the talk of a homogeneous Volksgemeinschaft reflected actual 
social circumstances. Just as Hitler had reacted to the apathetic behaviour of the 
population during the Sudetenland crisis in 1938,!? so Goebbels complained in 
private how fragile and superficial the Germans’ loyalty to their regime and their 
faith in the ‘leadership’ still were after many years of indoctrination.'3 On the other 
hand, widespread war-weariness was leading more and more to people ‘switch off’ 
from the propaganda and ignore the propaganda media. As early as 1940 Goebbels 
had been voicing his fear that the uniformity of the information network could 
adversely affect its ability to capture the attention of the public.'4 The RMVP’s 
decision to close down hundreds of daily newspapers in 1940 and 1941 was due 
only in part to the restrictions the war had placed on the industry—the shortage of 
newsprint and the shortage of staff brought about by conscription to the Wehr- 
macht or the Reich labour service (Reichsarbeitsdienst, RAD). It also reflected the 
fact that leading figures in the propaganda ministry accorded the press only minor 
importance as a medium of their communication.!> 

From 1942, however, there were clear signs of an impending crisis even in 
a hith@to successful area of propaganda. Throughout 1943 the ministry was 
flooded with reports of growing scepticism about the potential of the ‘political’ 
film to get through to a public which was so used to associating the cinema with 
light entertainment and escape from reality. But even in the case of expensively 
produced ‘historical’ films, neither audience figures nor reactions during and after 
their screening were encouraging. The Gauleiter of Saxony, Martin Mutschmann, 
for example, reported that in his Gau the public preferred romantic comedies and 
dramas to historical or political films, and seemed unimpressed by the events 
depicted and characters portrayed in the latter.1° Even the Wochenschau was 
subjected to critical examination in an attempt to reverse the increasingly poor 
reputation it had been acquiring after 1941/2.'7 A confidential report from the 
security police in 1944 emphasized that the ‘knowledge’ section of the Wochenschau 
was clearly failing to outweigh the imagination of its viewers; they disregarded it, as 
being ‘too abstract’.!® 
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This was again only an expression of a broader problem that the RMVP had to 
face: the achievement of a balance between entertainment, information, and 
‘enlightenment’ which ensured the popularity of film and radio, kept the public 
engaged, but at the same time boosted the propaganda effect of its message. Unlike 
most members of the Party, Goebbels looked on the cinema as having a twofold 
function—entertainment and indoctrination. In particular, he saw clearly how 
superficial entertainment could be used to reinforce cultural hegemony: to induce 
an optimistic mood in a public which would then be presented with more ‘political’ 
products, and to provide temporary distraction when events at the front conflicted 
with what the regime was telling the public about the military situation. To the 
regular complaints from Party high-ups that the cinema ‘was doing too little to 
serve the political propaganda’,!? his provocative reply was that he was increasing 
the amount of ‘light’ entertainment in the Reich’s film output.2° The propaganda 
minister was not simply defending his responsibility for film production—rather, 
he was calling for a different understanding of the situation. Entertainment and 
indoctrination, when they were carefully balanced with each other and comple- 
mented each other, were likely to be far more effective in achieving ‘total’ ideo- 
logical, cultural, and political goals than a blatantly ‘educational cinema’ could 
ever be. 

During 1942 the regime realized it was facing a twofold danger: not only the 
credibility of the propaganda content but also the structural capacity to disseminate 
it were being put in doubt. From 1942 on the regime needed to carry on giving a 
positive, even if restrained, picture of the facts where Germany’s prospects of 
victory were concerned, even though there were more and more signs that the 
population were increasingly sceptical of the official interpretations and arguments. 
In fact, at the latest between the summer offensive in the east and the end of the 
battle for Stalingrad, a slow but fundamental change was occurring in the manipu- 
lation of opinion, together with the emancipation of large sections of the popula- 
tion from the previously absolute claim to the truth which the regime had asserted 
during the first part of the war. By February 1942 it was already clear to Goebbels 
that propaganda was going to have to provide decisive evidence of its credibility in 
the months ahead: ‘Propaganda and policy have up to now been based on our 
gaining control of the east very rapidly. This hope has of course not been fulfilled. 
We... are therefore obliged to alter our slogans and our policy on basic matters.’?! 
He wanted no more exaggerated and easily disappointed hopes to be aroused. The 
reserve shown in the spring and summer of 1942, especially when for a short while 
there was a series of impressive victories,2 reflected a cautious approach to the facts 
that contrasted with Hitler’s triumphalist speeches. Yet even the Fuhrer endeav- 
oured to learn the right lessons from the winter crisis of 1941/2: 
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From the purely organizational viewpoint, I have taken every step needed to forestall 
any repetition of similar emergencies. The German railways will during the coming 
winter .. . be more able to fulfil their task than in the past. From locomotives to tanks, 
tractors, and trucks, the army in the east will be better equipped—but for the 
individual soldier, even if there should be another such natural catastrophe, experience 
and work will ensure that no similar situation of the kind we have seen will arise 
again.?3 


This was Nazi propaganda’s last chance to win back and keep the public’s confi- 
dence, and the Nazi leadership was well aware of the fact; but this recognition had 
come too late. By 1942 dissatisfaction among the population was growing; ‘defeat- 
ism’ was widespread. Although the propaganda paid lip service to the unity of the 
Volksgemeinschaft and pointed out that the burden of the war was rightly being 
shared by the home front and military front, the falling standard of living?4 had 
brought the war closer to the civilian population, whose morale had previously been 
linked to what was happening on a far-distant battlefield. In 1942, while the 
Wehrmacht was continuing its advance thousands of kilometres away from the 
Greater German Reich, the effects of the war were being felt far more keenly. War 
society’s everyday life was becoming increasingly different from the pictures painted 
by the propaganda and from Hitler’s confident prophecy of ‘I know how much you 
are doing, but I know too that the worst is now behind us’.?° 

The greatest threat to the Nazis’ ‘ersatz reality’ came from another aspect of how 
the war was being fought: the intensification of the Allies’ bombing war from 1942 
on, andgthe powerlessness of the German air defence to deal with it. This direct 
experience of the war became a factor in the mood of the German population which 
the regime was unable to do anything about. As the strategic bombing raids were at 
first limited to certain regions and came at irregular intervals, the Nazi leaders came 
to the conclusion that the military and propaganda threat they presented should 
neither be kept hidden from the public nor played up.?° In April 1942, however, it 
was clear that the raids were becoming more regular and causing more destruction 
than before, which prompted Goebbels and Hitler to address the issue publicly. 

To lend psychological support to the victims of the bombing raids the regime 
put forward a series of explanations and arguments ranging from praise for the 
steadfastness of the German public in the areas affected 7 to castigation of British 
and American ‘barbarity’.28 After a temporary pause in early May, the bombing 
resumed with greater force towards the end of the month, and Cologne suffered the 
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heaviest attack so far.?? In the months that followed, the situation worsened, more 
and more bombs were dropped, and the radius covered by the raids widened further 
and further. 

Although the Nazi leadership could not yet gauge the full extent of the effects 
this was having,*° the ‘monopoly of the truth’ had suffered a blow from which it 
never recovered. The fact that the population was now itself suffering the devas- 
tating consequences of the bombing had a direct negative impact on everyday life. 
The impression grew that the home front was being exposed to the enemy without 
defence. Reports from the affected areas confirmed a rapid deterioration in public 
morale, and the regime’s loss of credibility.3! As the propaganda had at first delayed 
reacting to the consequences of the bombing, there were rumours that there was 
something wrong with Hitler's mental and physical health.3? Above all, the new 
experience of the air war over Germany undermined the regime’s ability to control 
reporting in the mass media in two ways. For one thing, the disparity between the ‘ersatz 
reality’ dispensed by the regime and the actual military reversal became clear to the 
public: for the next two years the level of intensity of the war from the air was seen as a 
more reliable indicator of the situation on the home front than the official propaganda.39 
The regime’s efforts to halt the public’s pessimism and ‘defeatism’, or indeed reverse this 
trend, were largely in vain. Secondly, the fact that the Allies had initially to concentrate 
their air raids on specific conurbations led to differing perceptions of the war in the cities 
and in the countryside; the gradual loss of shared experience undermined the inner 
cohesion of the home front. The propaganda offices reported that in many Gaue there 
was ‘talk’ of an agreement between the German and British governments that their 
capital cities should be spared, and Goebbels feared that this rumour might result in 
antipathy towards Berlin. The problem, of course, solved itself in the late autumn, when 
the air raids on Berlin that people had been waiting for actually began.*4 

The propaganda finally reacted to the bombing with detailed reports, as shown 
by three examples of Propagandaparolen (propaganda guidelines) from the spring of 
1942. At the end of March, in response to complaints that the Wehrmacht Report 
had dealt only briefly with a raid as heavy as that on Liibeck, Goebbels asked the 
OKW representative at his ministerial conference at the RMVP to ensure that ‘the 
severity of the bombing of Liibeck is . . . even belatedly . . . highlighted, so as not to 
shake public confidence in the Wehrmacht Report’. He further gave his approval 
‘for the German press to give the fullest coverage to the bombing of cultural 
treasures such as had occurred in Liibeck’.*° 
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After the RAF bombed Rostock on the nights of 23 to 27 April 1942, Goebbels 
gave media representatives a number of details for their report: that the raid had 
been carried out mostly with aerial mines, that the RAF had caused the collapse of 
the remainder of the old town and a number of residential areas that had already 
been hit before, and that some 40,000 people had been rendered homeless, of 
whom 10,000 had been billeted in individual accommodation in the surrounding 
area.3° The 1,000-bomber raid on Cologne on 30/1 May 1942 finally induced the 
propaganda minister to issue an instruction to ‘tell the public clearly and plainly 
how high the number of attacking aircraft had been’. The ‘reprisal raid’ on 
Canterbury was also to be given ‘extensive publicity’.3”7 On the other hand, the 
propaganda ministry had problems minimizing the psychological consequences of 
the raid, and consequently alternated between playing down what had happened 
and praising the heroic behaviour of the citizens. Full coverage carried the danger of 
heightening the impression that the regime was unable to protect the population, 
and thus possibly leading to unrest. 

Furthermore, the course taken by the war was altering the public’s (presumed) 
perceptions, and consequently also the propaganda. Thus in October Goebbels 
advised against pointing to the RAF’s destruction of cultural treasures: this would 
only make people—‘less sentimental, and harder after two years of the bombing 
war'—-turn against war as such, especially since cultural possessions had been 
destroyed on both sides. Instead, propaganda should concentrate on ‘individual 
deeds in fighting fires, rescuing people, and the like’.>8 Goebbels was nevertheless 
convinged that discussion of the bombing war should not be left to the population 
alone: it was necessary to arouse hope, but also to speak of ‘the full seriousness of 
the situation’ and explain that the Luftwaffe could not be present everywhere in 
equal force. In mid-September he admitted that the propaganda ‘had still not found 
the right tone with regard to the air war’.*? 

The regime’s credibility suffered even more from the already-mentioned gradual 
freeing of public opinion from the grip of the Nazis’ information monopoly. The 
accounts that soldiers at the front were sending home to their families became a rich 
alternative source of information. The RMVP’s new strategy of reporting in 
accordance with the facts also meant admitting the difficulties the Wehrmacht 
was facing on the eastern front. Strictly censored new bulletins from the front were 
therefore seen as a valuable means of preparing the public for the difficulties in the 
making. Not until there were reports circulating everywhere in the Reich about the 
stiff resistance being put up by the Soviet army—and in the spring and summer of 
1942 the media were full of these—did Goebbels acknowledge that the propa- 
gandists had again failed to gauge the negative results of these bulletins. The more 
realistic picture of Soviet military strength which people in Germany were now able 
to form necessarily contradicted the anti-Bolshevik indoctrination of many years.4° 
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The regime’s official reports went on to make the point that the resistance put up 
by the Bolsheviks resulted from ‘the primitive animal nature’ of the Slavic peoples, 
‘organized’ for resistance only by ‘a wild and frantic use of terror’.4! At his 
ministerial conference in July1942 the propaganda minister explained that there 
were forms of life which were capable of resistance because—and not although— 
they were ‘so inferior’. As cynical examples he compared the hardy but worthless 
‘mongrel’ with a ‘highly-bred German Shepherd’, and rats with domestic pets. 
Goebbels gave the press a further explanation for the ‘secret’ of Soviet stubbornness: 
under Bolshevism the ‘Slav mentality’ had been [coupled] with a ‘devilish Jewish 
“education”’; so the behaviour of the Red Army soldiers should not be confused 
with heroic resistance. Yet as Goebbels had to admit on 19 July 1942, the accounts 
from German troops and reports in the press were evoking a certain admiration that 
cast doubt on the official image of an underdeveloped Soviet Union, its collapsing 
morale, and its political bankruptcy.‘ A similar shift in the German population’s 
perception of the Slavs had already come about through the first direct contacts 
with Soviet prisoners of war and Polish forced labourers in Germany, which 
likewise prompted doubts as to the racial stereotypes they had been fed.4> Clearly, 
the population now had alternative sources of information that were not only free 
from control by Nazi propaganda but also at odds with it. 


3. THE COLLAPSE OF THE HITLER MYTH 


In the first months that followed the crushing defeat at Stalingrad there were no 
signs of a lasting improvement of morale inside Germany. In such dire circum- 
stances the only thing that could still compensate for the mistakes and blows of fate 
over past months was the Hitler Myth. The Fiihrer’s 53rd birthday in April 1942 
offered Goebbels a welcome opportunity to praise Hitler’s extraordinary qualities 
and to compare him, in terms of indestructibility and strategic genius, to Frederick 
the Great.44 This, however, was part of a systematic shift of the focus of propa- 
ganda, which had become evident since the winter crisis of 1941/2, from events on 
the battlefield to the superiority of German leadership. Years of successful propa- 
ganda had made Hitler into a highly emotionally-charged object of loyalty, who was 
seen as quite separate from the day-to-day business of government. The peak of 
Hitler euphoria in 1940, lasting into 1941, could also be credited to propaganda’s 
ability to attribute the military successes to Hitler’s alleged ‘gifts’ as a political and 
military leader, which tied in with the myth of his infallibility.4° Even when this 
became no longer possible after 1941, it was believed in the RMVP that the 
psychological basis on which the population’s loyalty to the leadership rested was 
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still largely unaffected. Hitler’s image had been damaged during the second half of 
1941, both because of the bad situation in the east and because the T 4 euthanasia 
operation had become known to the public. The open criticism of the regime with 
which people like the bishop of Miinster, Clemens August Graf von Galen, had 
reacted in the summer of 1941 to the systematic killing of institution inmates 
underlined the importance of damage-limitation propaganda for saving Hitler’s 
reputation, even at the expense of a policy which he had himself authorized, albeit 
secretly.4¢ 

At the same time Hitler, to justify the failure of his blitzkrieg war in the east, was 
taking refuge in the argument of having been ‘betrayed’ by his generals. In personal 
conversations he showed anger at what he saw as their lack of commitment to the 
aims of National Socialism, their lack of courage on the battlefield, or their inability 
to grasp the real meaning of the war. The propaganda minister gave express 
instructions to the leading members of the press and radio-broadcasting corps 
not to overemphasize the certainty of victory when reporting the successes of the 
Wehrmacht leadership in the east:—obviously because this would have undermined 
the efforts to praise Hitler’s great ‘gifts’ as the reason for these military successes. In 
public, any criticism of the military command was to be avoided, lest it give the 
impression that the German people was being let down by a leader who was 
supposed to be an outstanding military genius. After the sacking of General Field 
Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch, Hitler had on 16 December 1941 himself 
taken over supreme command of the army. This made it difficult to continue 
shielding him from criticism at the faltering advance in Russia and the failures 
during the winter crisis. More and more, Nazi propaganda after January 1942 
coupled talk of extraneous circumstances—a winter ‘such as central and eastern 
Europe has not known for over 140 years’4”7—with the claim that Hitler had 
succeeded in stabilizing the front under the worst possible circumstances. In this 
way public attention was to be diverted from the failures of the campaign and 
directed towards ‘holding on’ and Hitler’s supposedly undimmed strategic talent. 

This propaganda strategy of protecting Hitler from being held responsible for the 
failures while at the same time crediting him with the successes was a risky one, 
particularly when the military problems and the difficulties in the Reich increased 
in 1942/3, Yet it was clear to the RMVP that it was precisely in a crisis such as this 
that loyalty to Hitler was by far the most effective means of holding the nation 
together. The population seemed more ready to accept a justification for Hitler's 
behaviour and decisions than for any other aspect of National Socialism. The deep- 
rooted belief that he knew nothing of certain disastrous decisions and action taken 
by Nazi functionaries was reinforced in 1942 by the impression that the need for 
him to remain at Fiihrer headquarters had. made it possible for other members of 
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the regime to take wrong-headed decisions.4® In his speech to the Reichstag on 
26 April 1942 Hitler asked ‘that the nation give me the right to intervene 
immediately and take appropriate action whenever there is a failure to act uncon- 
ditionally in the service of the greater purpose, which is a matter of life or death .. . I 
therefore ask the German Reichstag to confirm explicitly that I have the legal right 
to hold everyone to the fulfilment of his duties, and conversely to cashier, or remove 
from his post, anyone who in my judgement is not fulfilling his duties with due 
diligence, without regard to who he may be or what rights he may have acquired. 
And to do so precisely because, among millions of upright people, this applies to 
very few exceptions.’49 

Hitler’s speech reflects the deteriorating public mood after the winter crisis of 
1941/2, and his concern that there could be a repeat of November 1918 if the 
public’s trust in his leadership were lost. Enemy propaganda was also trying (as 
Goebbels told press representatives the following day) to interpret what Hitler had 
said to the Reichstag as ‘an estrangement between the German people and their 
leaders’.°° The ‘Hitler effect’ was gradually wearing off—not least because Hitler 
had become a victim of his own success. The ‘Fithrer cult’ depended on a 
combination of psychological and political loyalcy, that is to say collective faith 
and short-term confirmation from the images produced by propaganda. But as the 
spectre of defeat—or at least realization of the privations a long-drawn-out war was 
going to mean—cast a shadow on the regime’s political credibility, the dwindling 
military achievements and the worsening of the problems at home set in motion a 
process that gradually destroyed the aura surrounding Hitler. This is shown 
particularly clearly by the spontaneous reactions of many Germans in July 1944 
to the failed attempt on his life.>! 

The defeats and the obvious fact that Hitler had made mistakes and even 
deceived the nation made it impossible to continue excluding him from all criticism 
of the regime’s political decisions and actions. The scant public enthusiasm which 
greeted two of Hitler’s most important speeches in the first half of 1942 was a clear 
indication of the alienation between Fiihrer and Volksgemeinschafi—and it was a 
propaganda catastrophe. Recognizing that Hitler bore political blame for disastrous 
decisions was for most of German war society even more traumatic than knowing 
that the Party or regime had made mistakes, which had in any case been taken as 
given. The erosion of the Hitler myth, even if it happened more slowly than the 
regime’s loss of legitimacy, fuelled public dissatisfaction with the Nazis’ handling of 
the national interest. The attempts by propaganda to use the veneration felt for 
Hitler as an antidote to an ever-harsher reality were running increasingly into the 
sand. 
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4. MORALE HITS ROCK BOTTOM: STALINGRAD 


In the summer and early autumn of 1942 Germany went through a final phase of 
optimism following a run of encouraging military successes in Russia, North Africa, 
and the Pacific. It was clear to the regime that here was yet again the opportunity to 
raise public morale and restore lasting faith in National Socialism, and Hitler was 
under pressure to make capital from this apparent change in fortunes. Whereas in 
his April speech he had largely avoided nourishing exaggerated hopes that the 
nation’s military fate in the east could again change for the better, he now spoke 
unequivocally of the beckoning prize of Stalingrad: ‘now it is the capture of 
Stalingrad itself that is about to take place...and you may be sure that no one 
will shift us from there!’>? It is interesting to compare the grandiose tone of Hitler's 
speech with Goebbels’s admonitions to exercise cautious reticence. In May 1942, 
for example, the minister warned against harbouring illusions: 


With the start of new and successful military operations on the eastern front. . . there is 
a growing inclination among the people, after the difficult months that lie behind us, 
to indulge once again in unjustified illusions... under no circumstances should this 
inclination be encouraged. Our propaganda must accordingly say nothing about 1942 
being the decisive year. Though it is probable that the coming autumn will see the 
Soviet Union finished off militarily, it is in any circumstances wrong from the 
propaganda viewpoint to raise in people the hope that the war will be over this year.>4 


Three months later Goebbels again called for restraint, in view of ‘numerous 
reports™showing that ‘at the present time the German people widely cherishes 
the belief that military events in the east and at sea will soon lead to the end of the 
war’, The propaganda minister continued to be certain that ‘an illusionary view of 
the further course of the war, and the consequent widespread opinion that the war 
will end in the autumn, cannot be countered emphatically enough’.>4 Nonetheless, 
the reports in previous weeks about the Wehrmacht rapid progress in the east had 
produced such a surge of enthusiasm that no realism or restraint in the propaganda 
was able to dampen the public’s expectations. The only thing that disappointed the 
public about Hitler’s speech in September was that, contrary to all hopes, he had 
still not announced the fall of Stalingrad.5> The OKW radio bulletins were 
nonetheless saying that the city had already been captured in November.>¢ 
Having been informed by the SD and Gauleiters of the widespread hope that the 
war would soon be over, the propaganda minister warned repeatedly at his minis- 
terial conferences in the RMVP against bolstering the belief in a rapid end to the 
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war and an early victory at Stalingrad; the press should rather ‘tread very carefully’. 
In August 1942 broadcasters were told to stress the ‘worldwide nature’ of the war, 
and to explain that such a war could not be brought to an end by ‘a couple of hard 
blows’ against the Soviet Union and Britain alone.°” In September Goebbels 
accused the press of having ‘painted far too rosy a picture [of the position at 
Stalingrad]’.°® Dietrich’s premature triumphalism on 15 September, when he 
declared that the capture of Stalingrad was now only a matter of hours, matched 
not only the Wehrmacht bulletins of the time but also Hitler’s conviction as 
expressed in his speech on the opening of the Winter Relief campaign on 30 
September 1942. 

Small wonder, then, that Goebbels felt most uneasy when he saw what the 
German public was being told about the military position in the east; he reportedly 
went so far as to criticize Hitler for this mistake.°? In mid-October Goebbels 
ordered that press and radio reports should no longer use the word ‘defensive’, 
because it had a ‘defeatist caste’ to it. Instead, he proposed euphemistic formula- 
tions such as ‘we are digesting the conquered territory’ or ‘we are fighting a whole 
continent and organizing it’.©° But the subsequent disappearance of any mention of 
Stalingrad from the propaganda in December and January proved to be a belated 
and ineffective response to the deterioration in the situation and the certainty of 
imminent defeat. Hitler himself, and parts of the propaganda apparatus, had in the 
preceding months awakened soaring hopes that they could now not fulfil. The 
disappointment led to silence, diversions, and vague references to ‘difficulties’. Nazi 
propaganda spread a protective fog over the battle at Stalingrad, and people 
continued to hope for victory—anywhere. Yet the fate of the Sixth Army was 
sealed at the same time as military developments in North Africa were giving cause 
for disquiet and loss of hope. When Goebbels spoke of days of crisis, it was an 
understatement: in November the Allies had succeeded in landing on the coast of 
Morocco and Algeria and had taken the strategically important city of Tobruk.*! In 
these circumstances the propaganda was able to stray somewhat from the facts; as 
the SD reports compiled at the end of November and early December showed, 
people’s concern was focused on the eastern front, and no other news could draw 
their attention away from Stalingrad.°? 

In the end the regime had to face the truth—and then confront the public with 
it. Three days after a lengthy discussion between Hitler and Goebbels on 13 
January 1943, the propaganda’s first indirect admission of defeat emerged via the 
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Wehrmacht bulletin: the battles the Germans were fighting in Stalingrad were 
defensive. In a speech to Party members on the anniversary of the Nazi seizure of 
power, Goring talked of the ‘sacrifice’ by the Sixth Army and drew a historical 
parallel with the crushing of the Greek troops under Leonidas by Xerxes I’s Persian 
army in 480 sc. The Fiihrer, meanwhile, was still ensconced in his headquarters in 
the east and preferred not to appear in public at this anniversary—even though 
doing so had been traditional for the past ten years. The official announcement 
that the battle of Stalingrad was over finally came on 3 February, to the notes of 
Beethoven’s Eroica.> But the shift from imminent victory to ‘defensive battle’, 
then to ‘blow’, and finally to a ‘victorious conclusion’ to the battle and a ‘hard 
lesson inflicted’,°* met with an angry response from the public, which had not been 
prepared to digest the full extent of the defeat.% 

The catastrophe now had a direct effect on Hitler’s standing among the popu- 
lation.©* In mid-February Ulrich von Hassell, formerly the German ambassador in 
Rome, wrote in his diary of ‘a crisis in the leadership and the system’: ‘For the first 
time Hitler is unable to deflect responsibiliry onto others; for the first time the 
critical muttering is directly about him’. It was ‘indicative that Hitler did not dare 
give a speech on 30 January’.©? Hardly anyone believed Hitler when he said in 
March 1943 that German fatal casualties in the entire war so far amounted to barely 
more than half a million soldiers; for the whole of February the RMVP had 
steadfastly refused to give any details of casualties during the battle of Stalingrad.”° 
According to an SD report in January 1943 the population had become distrustful 
of all aad any propaganda material.”! During the bombing campaign, people 
increasingly came to believe that the war was already as good as lost.7* More 
importantly, however, this experience contributed to the population’s psychologic- 
al break with Hitler. Instead of visiting the regions affected by the air raids, the 
Fiihrer isolated himself, and his isolation was increasingly interpreted as a lack of 
sensitivity for the suffering of people on the home front and indifference towards 
the civilian population’s everyday experience.”3 
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5. THE FINAL PROPAGANDA BATTLE: ‘TOTAL WAR’ 


Ie was only after the defeat at Stalingrad, when it was confronted with a crisis of 
legitimacy of such proportions, that the Nazi propaganda attempted to reorganize. 
That was a huge undertaking for a regime which had suffered so many military and 
propaganda setbacks in the course of a few months, while waging a war that an 
overwhelming majority of the population no longer wanted. It was made even 
more difficult because of the institutional chaos built into the regime; the vast 
number of authorities, institutions, and personalities involved in the individual 
areas of propaganda organization made systematic crisis management impossible. 
Long before the crushing defeat at Stalingrad, Goebbels had already expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the lack of coordination between the RMVP, the OKW’s 
Wehrmacht propaganda, and the foreign propaganda department at the foreign 
ministry. He had made plain to Hitler his conviction that for effective command of 
the information network it was essential both to concentrate institutional control in 
the hands of a single authority, and to reorganize the home front on the principle of 
‘total mobilization for war’.”4 Although Goebbels’s proposal was watered down in 
typical fashion by leading Nazis unprepared to relinquish their political sinecures,”° 
the psychological effects of the defeat at Stalingrad weighed so heavily that Hitler 
authorized him to take whatever steps were needed.” From the propaganda 
viewpoint, the argument that it was necessary to make a start on ‘total mobilization’ 
had two psychological advantages: first, it gave the downcast population the 
impression that the Nazi leadership was reacting effectively to the seriousness of 
the situation by its readiness to take action against corruption, extravagance, and 
unfair distributions of the burdens of the war; secondly, it implied that the recent 
military failures had been due to the fact that the country had not so far made full 
and efficient use of the reserves on the home front and in the Wehrmacht. When 
on 18 February 1943 the propaganda minister gave a perfectly staged speech to a 
carefully selected and enthusiastic public in the Berlin Sportpalast, the scene was set 
for a rapturous reception of the new message. Combining the warning against 
Bolshevism with the formula of the ‘shared destiny’ of ‘Fiihrer and Volk’, Goebbels 
summoned the population to give their all to the war effort, to keep unconditional 
faith in the Fuhrer, and to make painful but vital sacrifices in their daily lives. He 
concluded his speech with the words: “Tenth and lastly, I ask you—do you in this 
very time of war want equal rights and equal duties to prevail, in accordance with 
the National Socialist Party programme; do you want the homeland to shoulder the 
heavy burdens of the war in solidarity, shared equally between high and the low, 
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poor and rich? I have asked you the question; and you have given me your 
answer. 7” 

The public’s positive reactions to this speech were a sign that not all was lost;78 
but the initiatives for unrestricted mobilization of the Reich’s human and material 
resources, and the tightening-up of the propaganda organization, came too late to 
turn the tide in the regime’s favour.”° The effect that Hitler and Goebbels achieved 
with their speeches evaporated very rapidly; even Hitler’s Remembrance Day 
address on 21 March 1943 (his first public appearance in four months) made no 
difference. It remained totally without effect, not only because it contained false 
figures for the loss of life during the war, but mainly because Hitler again fell back 
on general topics such as the threat of Bolshevism and the conspiracy by ‘inter- 
national Jewry’, which the public recognized as diversionary ploys.8° Meanwhile, 
the frequent absence from the scene of Hitler, the only person who could have 
overcome the chaos of competing powers and responsibilities, allowed the National 
Socialist system to carry on as before. Goebbels’s exasperation at conditions 
inside the propaganda organization was obvious by March: “We live in a state 
system,’ he noted tersely in his diary, ‘in which the allocation of responsibilities is 
very unclear.’8! 


6. HITLER’S WITHDRAWAL FROM PUBLIC VIEW, 
AND GOEBBELS’S NEW ROLE 
a 
Hitler’s withdrawal from public view could only make a muddle like this even 
worse. Despite repeated advice from his propaganda minister he avoided appearing 
in public and making official statements. So as not to be confronted with the 
depressing reality he preferred to retreat to his Berghof eyrie on the Obersalzberg, or 
maintain a presence only as commander-in-chief at Wehrmacht headquarters. In 
addition to the psychological importance which Goebbels attached to Hitler’s 
public appearances, he recognized that the torrent of dispiriting news from all 
fronts that flooded the Reich in the spring and summer of 1943 made an 
appearance by the Fihrer urgently necessary. The progressive evacuation of Army 
Group Africa from Tunisia, the Red Army’s rapid advance in the east, the fall of 
Mussolini in Italy in July 1943, along with the cut in food rations in the spring of 
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that year and the intensification of Allied air raids on German cities, had brought 
public morale to a low point;8? Goebbels feared the consequences: 


Most of all... again and again people are asking why the Fihrer does not visit the areas 
suffering under the air raids... why the Fihrer does not once speak to the German 
people to tell them how matters stand at present. I feel there is a great need for the 
Fiihrer to do so... We cannot ignore the people for too long. .. if they were to lose 
their inner will to resist and their faith in the German command, this would give rise to 
the most serious leadership crisis we have ever faced.®9 


There were in fact two distinct strategies for how propaganda should deal with 
Hitler’s public image at times of defeat and crisis. On the one hand Goebbels called 
for polishing Hitler’s image and restoring his direct contact with the people; on the 
other, Hitler was shielded by Martin Bormann, who had been appointed ‘head of 
the Reich chancellery’ after Rudolf Hess’s Aight to Scotland in 1941, and by men 
from the chancellery’s ‘inner circle’, who had taken over the tasks of day-to-day 
government business and decision-making. Both strategies had the same end— 
Hitler was to continue to be shown as standing above everyday politics. Goebbels, 
however, looked at propaganda more from the technical viewpoint and felt that 
Hitler would be quite capable of compensating for the setbacks, which made his 
contact with the population even more important at times of crisis. In contrast, 
Bormann acted in line with Hitler’s conviction that public appearance by him was 
conditional on the regime’s ability to guarantee successes. 

The fact that the Fiihrer distanced himself from the German public shows that 
preference was given to the second strategy, though Goebbels did occasionally 
succeed in drawing Hitler out of his self-imposed isolation.°4 The impression of a 
Hitler protected by a surrounding ‘inner circle’ became set in the public mind, and 
was further strengthened in the final stages of the war since the Fiihrer appeared 
more and more seldom in public. Clearly Bormann sought to avoid connecting 
Hitler with the bleak reality of everyday wartime existence, while striving to 
maintain the impression that the Fihrer still had the reins firmly in his hand and 
would soon provide a way out of the misery. This strategy could of course also have 
the opposite effect—a loss of touch with reality on the part of Hitler and his 
entourage.®° It could also emphasize Hitler’s failure and awaken the suspicion that 
a dangerous power vacuum had arisen.®¢ In the final years of the war more and 
more questions were whispered behind cupped hands—was Hitler incurably sick? 
Had he suffered a stroke? Was he perhaps dead? Or had he been imprisoned? Such 
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rumours testify to the adverse consequences of the strategy and the growing 
ineffectiveness of the propaganda. 

Goebbels filled the gaps left by Hitler by strengthening his position in the 
propaganda apparatus and making frequent appearances in public. When the 
Fihrer’s aura began to fade, Goebbels strove to maintain the appearance of a 
pact between Hitler and the German nation. After 1941 the minister’s role had 
changed drastically: instead of legitimizing Hitler’s political decisions and cultivat- 
ing his personality cult, Goebbels had now actively to project his image and act as 
the conscience of the early Hider. After his trail-blazing speech on ‘total war’ in 
February 1943, the propaganda minister put a great deal of time and effort into 
stressing the idea that Hitler alone embodied the shared destiny of the German 
people, and that they must therefore publicly demonstrate their loyalty to him. 
Goebbels continued to follow this model in regular public appearances; he spoke on 
the eve of Hitler’s birthday, and wrote a weekly leader in the newspaper Das Reich. 
Furthermore, he became, both at national and at regional and local propaganda 
levels, the person among the Nazi leadership who most often appeared in public. 

On the night of 2/3 March 1943 Berlin suffered its worst air raid to date. 
Goebbels quickly seized the initiative and visited many of the parts of the city that 
had been hit, feeling that under no circumstances ‘must the population get the 
impression that the Party is not up to coping with the tasks that heavy air raids like 
this present’.®” He continued his visits around the Reich when the devastating 
Allied bombing became more intense in the summer and autumn of 1943 and 
instead of b&ing limited to the Ruhr—-Hamburg axis spread to Berlin, Frankfurt am 
Main, and other areas that had previously seldom been targeted.®® He worked to fill 
the vacuum created by Hitler’s withdrawal from public view, by stressing how 
much attention the Fiihrer was devoting to the war and emphasizing that it was 
proof of historic stature to work in the background. ‘There are often complaints 
about the Fiihrer even among the German people, though he himself is the 
determining factor in all that happens politically and militarily, and has, during 
the war, retired almost entirely into his work.’ Goebbels compared the behaviour of 


the Allied heads of state with that of the Fiihrer: 


In this he stands in most eloquent contrast to the practice on the other side of making 
daily appearances, missing no opportunity to display themselves in the full glare of che 
footlights of the world stage. They obviously need this, and no doubt also feel 
compelled to behave in that manner because they know that their lives and works 
will probably not much outlast their own times. Men of truly historic mould are above 
such considerations; they do not draw their strength from the fickle applause of what 
we call publicity. Their strength springs rather from the demonic genius of their 
historic task, which they fulfil in obedience to a higher law.®? 
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The fact that Hicler had withdrawn from public view and that the Germans had to 
do without the words of their Fiihrer was something Goebbels strove to explain 
using less vague arguments: ‘If the German leadership keeps silent, this is because it 
has always had a good reason for that silence. But the reason, he made clear, never 
had anything to do with inner uncertainty. There would of course today be more to 
say about the situation than the layman could imagine. That information, however, 
is something for which not only the German people but also the enemy war leaders 
are thirsting. It therefore has nothing to do with coyness if the words that would in 
many respects provide the answer remain unsaid.’ For the propaganda minister the 
connection between the lack of official news and the wildfire speculation was clear: 
‘That a time like this leaves the field wide open for rumour-mongers is an 
unfortunate fact which in the national interest we just have to put up with.’?° 
Goebbels now assessed alternative sources of information with great care. In the 
case of foreign propaganda he made a distinction between topics that were worth 
manipulating and those that needed to be kept secret from the public. On the other 
hand, he always reacted to rumours, which circulated unhindered among the 
German population, with a mixture of mollification and irritation.?! Although 
the propaganda minister frequently gave vent to his anger at the defeatist tone of the 
SD’s public mood reports,?? he could not hide his concern about the waning 
influence of propaganda on the German public, which had been declining since 
1941. The ever-clearer signs that the population were increasingly turned off by 
originally popular forms of propaganda such as the Wochenschau and political films 
in the narrower sense strengthened his determination to break with his earlier 
strategy and cut back on the political fare in favour of a more populist film culture. 
Although the latter remained full of subliminal social and moral National Socialist 
stereotypes, it would serve, in an escapist manner, to take the public’s mind off the 
dreary reality of daily life in the crumbling Reich.?? The propaganda minister 
accordingly initiated the production of films with a less serious content, and 
historical epics such as Der grofe Kénig (1942) and Kolberg (1945).%4 

In the closing days of the Third Reich the RMVP was still lavishly handing out 
money for film productions.> The unbroken supply of comedies, romances, and 
historical films to the cinemas during the years 1943 to 1945 shows that the regime 
had reversed its communication policy; it no longer showed the practical aspects of 
the war and the depressing reality of the desperate battle to defend Germany, and 
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abandoned the unvarnished and explicitly ideological message. During the last two 
years of the war Goebbels set out his new ideas in a variety of ways in his speeches 
and writings. Whereas in the time of triumphs the focus had been on unconditional 
approval of National Socialist policy and loyalty to the Fiihrer, he now sought to 
ensure that no one would ‘raise the white flag’, and that the events of 1918 would 
not be repeated.°° 

Goebbels’s attempts, as ‘the Fiihrer’s representative’,?” to convince the public 
and counteract the widespread impression that Hitler and the leading representa- 
tives of the regime had let the German people down, were successful only to a 
certain extent. How much of the Fiihrer myth still remained became evident on 
20 July 1944. News of the failed attempt on Hitler’s life unleashed a final wave of 
public sympathy with the Fihrer, and the declarations of faith in him were 
reminiscent of earlier, triumphant times.?® But this, at least in the judgement of 
the SD, by no means denoted a lasting revival of the Hitler myth. 

All in all, the extent to which the ‘Goebbels system’ recovered from its setbacks 
of the years 1938 to 1942 should not be underestimated. During the last two years 
of the regime it was well on the way to centralizing Nazi propaganda. Ribbentrop 
inundated the minister with pages-long offensive letters, but since the foreign 
ministry had lost influence and its head had fallen into disfavour, Goebbels could 
afford to simply take note of them and file them without further action.°? The 
reorganization of the RMVP’s radio broadcasts department! boosted the minis- 
try’s control at the expense of the foreign ministry. While Otto Dietrich did keep 
his job as Regch press chief until early in 1945, he lost his privilege of direct access to 
Hitler. Goebbels was now able to brush aside the attempts by Rosenberg and Ley to 
get involved in the propaganda field. In 1945, finally, the RMVP had become the 
all-embracing state and Party organization of which Goebbels had always dreamed, 
even if it was now in command only of a collapsing and embattled undertaking. 
The ideological and political coordination of propaganda had proved far easier than 
its centralizing and effective control. Yet even this last goal was now closer to 
achievement, if only because of the lack of rivals: Goebbels’s system was the only 
propaganda instrument that continued functioning literally to the very end, adapt- 
ing to the growing contradictions and letting the sound of propaganda ring out 
loud and clear through well-organized channels. 
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IV. Continuity and Change in Propaganda, 
1943 to 1945 


Was German war society’s will to hold out a result of its atomization, or was it Nazi 
propaganda’s greatest triumph? It is clear that after the defeat at Stalingrad Goeb- 
bels experimented with new methods of propaganda and new interpretative offer- 
ings, and continued to ensure a propaganda presence for the regime up to the time 
of his death just before the war ended. After the victorious first three years of the 
war, Nazi propaganda mostly reacted only to negative external pressures, working 
to bridge the widening gap between the regime’s interpretations and ‘reality’. Most 
of the propaganda campaigns conceived after 1941 were ex post facto moves 
designed to divert attention and limit damage, but familiar core themes such as 
Volksgemeinschaft, anti-Bolshevism, and the Hitler myth—varied to suit the given 
situation—continued to form the backbone of Nazi propaganda. 

In his speech on the Fihrer’s 56th birthday on 20 April 1945, shortly before the 
final collapse, Goebbels again took up those familiar themes, although there was no 
mistaking the pessimistic undertones. Germany, the ‘most glorious of cultures’, was 
fighting for “Europe and the civilized world’ against ‘the forces of hatred and 
destruction’; Hitler was waging a war of ‘sacred Providence’; the Volksgemeinschaft 
‘[would] not let its Filhrer down, just as the Fiihrer would not let his people down’. 
The ‘perverse coalition of plutocracy and Bolshevism’, which would ‘drown man- 
kind in an ocean of blood and tears’, was nearing its end.' Hitler too, who after the 
failed assassination attempt of 20 July 1944 had cultivated a quasi-mythical 
perception of himself, still professed his certainty of final victory and called on 
sacred Providence: 


Only the power that called me to this duty can relieve me of it. It lay in the hands of 
Providence to extinguish my life on 20 July 1944 with the bomb that exploded a metre 
and a half away from me, and thus bring my life’s work to an end. I see the fact that the 
Allmighty protected me that day as confirmation of the task I have been set... How- 
ever serious the crisis may be at this moment, it can nonetheless in the end be 
overcome by our unalterable will, by our readiness for sacrifice, and by our abilities. 
This adversity, too, we shall survive. And in this battle it will not be Central Asia that is 
victorious, but Europe—with at its head the nation that for the last one-and-a-half 
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thousand years has been, and will continue to be, Europe’s prime force against the east: 
our Greater German Reich, the German nation!? 


1. FROM CONSENSUS TO ‘NEGATIVE INTEGRATION’: 
‘STRENGTH THROUGH FEAR’—‘TOTAL VICTORY’ 
AND ‘RETALIATION’ 


This continuity in the pattern of interpretation and argument should not of course 
hide the fact that considerable changes were made: positive statements putting the 
emphasis on integration were gradually replaced by negative formulae calling for 
segregation from the outside world. After Stalingrad hardly any further attempts 
were made to drum up enthusiasm for the war; instead, the propaganda aimed at 
strengthening ‘negative integration’ in the Volksgemeinschaft by invoking the shared 
menace from without. Towards the end of 1944, with Allied troops already on 
German soil, the focus shifted ever more clearly to preparing people for ‘defensive 
war’ and the expected sacrifices. 

Short-term distraction became a permanent propaganda priority, as the gap 
between the regime’s ‘ersatz reality’ and actual events on the fighting front and at 
home since 1941 grew ever wider. The front was drawing closer and closer to home, 
until home itself became the front line, not least as a result of the intensified Allied 
air raids. If the public were to continue to believe the propaganda, its content had to 
be plausible? In view of the adverse circumstances, short-term justifications were 
offered as a mental corrective for the gulf between reality and rhetoric; in other 
words, the RMVP fell back on a store of stock discourse models in a concerted 
effort to draw attention away from the adverse circumstances and stiffen morale, 
frequently allowing a measure of realism but always appealing to deeper-seated 
convictions, fears, and expectations in order to arouse lasting optimism. For a short 
while the need to excuse setbacks and dispel people’s fears led to the use of a whole 
series of ad hoc arguments: weather conditions were invoked to justify the military 
‘crises’ of 1941/2 and 1942/3; the euphemism ‘heroic death’ lent a positive spin to 
the crushing defeat at Stalingrad; the propaganda praised the inner strength of the 
civilian population in regions suffering Allied air raids and vowed revenge for the 
merciless attacks on German cities. 

Conversely, negative campaigns cultivated fear in a last-ditch attempt to foster 
cohesion and endurance. Nazi propaganda paid great attention to the subject of 
anti-Bolshevism, although this was toned down for political reasons from August 
1939 to early 1941 in view of the non-aggression pact. To take a second example, 
the initially confident talk of victory over ‘the international Jewish-Bolshevik 
conspiracy’ gradually gave way, after Stalingrad, to the more realistic prophesy of 
the desperate conditions that would follow a German defeat.* The ‘strength 
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through fear’ approach,‘ designed mainly to ensure that the German population 
and German troops resisted to the last regardless of their personal attitude to the 
regime, went hand in hand with the constant din of a well-planned anti-Bolshevik 
propaganda campaign initiated after the defeat at Stalingrad. The discovery of the 
mass graves at Katyn, where Polish army officers had been murdered by Soviet 
occupation troops in 1940, came at just the right time:> on 13 April 1943 it was 
announced on the radio that Wehrmacht soldiers had chanced upon the mass 
graves near Smolensk. Oil was poured on the flames of Nazi ‘endurance’ propa- 
ganda in particular by the Allied powers’ demand for ‘unconditional surrender’. At 
their conference in Casablanca on 14-16 January 1943 the US president Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and the British prime minister Winston S. Churchill had announced 
that this demand was to be made of Germany, Japan, and Italy; Stalin’s approval 
followed on 1 May. Intended as a sign of Allied determination, it had two 
unforeseen effects: it played into the hands of enemy propaganda and undermined 
the position of the resistance movement in Germany. After the Allied landing in 
Normandy in June 1944 German propaganda stepped up its drive for negative 
integration by pointing to the ‘unnatural alliance between exploitative capitalism 
and murderous Bolshevism’ that was waging war as in a joint campaign against 
Germany.® Dread of Bolshevism continued to provide the most effective spur to 
negative integration. Alarming SD reports of Germans in the west ‘welcoming 
American troops with open arms’ may have given the Nazi leadership cause for 
concern but did nothing to alter the fact that the public’s main concern continued 
to be the possible occupation of the Reich by ‘the Bolsheviks’.® 

A change of direction towards ‘negative’ themes can also be seen in other core 
propaganda areas. The ‘optimistic’ term ‘total victory’ was replaced early in 1943 
with the more serious slogan ‘total war—a gloomy admission that the struggles 
were going to continue and that many sacrifices would still be required. Then, as 
1943 progressed, a more defensive aspect increasingly developed—the much- 
vaunted ‘retaliation’. Goebbels had been talking since 1942 about revenge for the 
human lives lost through the Allied bombing of German cities, and for the damage 
that had been done. But the obvious and tacitly acknowledged failure of the Reich’s 
air defences, and the raids that in 1943 rapidly grew in both frequency and 
intensity, demanded a clearer propaganda response. In June Goebbels accepted 
that it was psychologically important to ‘meet like with like’.? The ‘hour of revenge’ 
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which Goebbels had repeatedly promised during the summer and autumn of 1943 
was, he said, drawing near. The prospect of a terrible ‘counter-blow’ was repeatedly 
mentioned in the propaganda minister’s speeches in August; once he went so far as 
to explain that ‘against the enemy’s war from the air we have at the moment the 
means of military and civil defence, but we shall soon also have the means of a 
massive counter-attack. Until then we must prepare for it, and there is no one in 
Germany who sees that as impossible.’!® 

This short-term adoption of the theme of retaliation was grotesque in its 
exceptional success as propaganda tool at a time of military defeats and increasing 
destruction in the Reich. There is little indication that Goebbels himself sought to 
make it one of the regime’s systematic campaigns to restore public confidence. 
Rather, the fact that precisely this moment was chosen to introduce the theme of 
retaliation suggests that it was a short-tem reaction aimed at drawing public 
attention, in the first half of 1943, away from the increasing number of air raids; 
not until the late summer did Hider and his propaganda minister recognize its 
positive psychological effect. Despite the discouraging reports from the military and 
the uncertainty as to whether it would even be possible to carry out an effective 
retaliatory attack in the near future, they decided to keep the process going.'! 

This new theme was increasingly linked with hopes of ‘miracle weapons’-—the 
first Me-262 jet fighter, the V-1 flying bomb, or the V-2 rocket—and the 
apocalyptic vision of unparalleled damage to be visited on the enemy and bring 
about ‘final victory’. For a short while this proved effective in diverting the public’s 
attention frm the daily military setbacks and allowing it to hope for a miracle: 
reports on public mood in Germany showed that the morale of both the civilian 
population and the soldiers at the front had undergone a marked improvement.!2 
When the autumn and winter of 1943 had passed, however, the postponement of 
the ‘retaliatory strike’ showed once again that the public were paying less and less 
heed to the regime’s propaganda, most of all because words were so often not 
followed by deeds. Technical problems, coupled with the permanent threat from 
enemy aircraft and damage to the launch sites in northern France, led to repeated 
postponement of the first V-1 counter-attack, although the RMVP did everything 
in its power to ensure that it happened on a day of special significance for the 
regime, such as New Year, 30 January, or Hitler’s birthday. Even Goebbels, despite 
strenuous efforts to push discussion of retaliation more into the background in early 
1944, was unable to do anything to dispel the general air of despondency.!3 

This fresh debacle further undermined Goebbels’s credibility. Since mid-1943 
he had expended a great deal of energy to bolster the notion of retaliation, and in 
doing so had generated expectations among the public that were now not being 


fulfilled. That the heralding of retaliation had become a personal project for him is 
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evident from the fact that in the late spring and summer of 1944 the propaganda 
minister clamped down on exaggerated statements on the effects of retaliation in 
the press and on radio, while showing himself highly confident of success in his own 
speeches and articles on the subject.'4 This was far more than ‘the Nazis’ last-ditch 
guarantee of future victory’;!5 it was an attempt to restore the effective ‘ersatz 
reality’ of a supposedly decisive war and thereby regain the ‘monopoly of truth’. 
Even when the delay in the retaliatory attack on Britain with the ‘miracle weapons’ 
cast a shadow over the credibility of the preceding propaganda, the Nazi leadership 
still tried to seize the initiative and in the first three months of 1944 approved a 
wave of conventional air raids across the Channel.'® By presenting the ‘Baby 
Blitz’—as the British dubbed the Luftwaffe raids on London in early 1944—as 
merely a trial run for the imminent ‘decisive’ blow, Goebbels sought to justify the 
delay in ‘retaliation’.'” 

But the public mood in 1943/4 was quite different from what it had been in the 
first years of the war. The summer of 1944 brought confirmation of the impression 
that, for all the initial jubilane reports, neither the Luftwaffe nor the miracle 
weapons were capable of delivering the devastating retaliation that had originally 
been promised. And in contrast to this there were the enemy air raids, which were 
more numerous and more damaging than ever before. The distinction Goebbels 
made between ‘mood’ and ‘behaviour’, on which the regime had built its psycho- 
logical approach of long-term consistent propaganda coupled with short-term 
diversionary reactions, was now being obliterated under the impact of what was 
clearly imminent final defeat on all fronts. From 1943 Goebbels realized that the 
regime’s propaganda message had become ineffective because of the obvious 
absence of military successes and that ‘a victory had to be won, somewhere’.!® It 
was hoped that talk of retaliation could recreate just such a prospect of victory; but 
this did not take full account of the sorely-tried German civilian population, whose 
daily experience, when all was said and done, gave no sign at all of the promised 
relief. Proof of the bankruptcy of Nazi propaganda appeared to have been demon- 
strated. 


2. ‘LOYALTY’, ‘SACRIFICE’, ‘MIRACLE’, AND 
THE ‘LEGACY OF 1918’ 


In spite of further desperate attempts to maintain the dynamic of ‘total war’ after 
this failure,!? Goebbels was now preparing the Germans for the ‘final battle’, for 
heroic defence and selfless sacrifice. “Total victory’ still occupied a prominent place 
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in his speeches and articles, but there were also scattered allusions to unconditional 
loyalty even in the face of death. One of the regime’s last film productions 
(Kolberg)—commissioned by the RMVP in 1943 and with its premiere falling on 
30 January 1945, the anniversary of the Nazi seizure of power—summoned up the 
image of the German nation in a desperate fight to defend the ‘homeland’.”° The 
story of the Pomeranian city bringing Napoleon’s troops to a halt was presented 
as an allegory of the ‘miraculous’ turn in fortunes in the struggle against an 
overwhelmingly superior adversary. Although in reality the French army had 
rapidly taken Kolberg, in the context of late Nazi escapist propaganda the battle 
was depicted as costly in lives but finally victorious, giving the lie to all rational 
predictions. The central point of the film, however, was not the battle as such; 
what counted for Goebbels was the heroic resistance of the German people, 
fighting on with unshakeable dedication even when all seemed lost. The purpose 
of giving the final victory to the city’s defenders in the film was to get the public 
to forget what they would have to face in a defensive war, and to convince them 
not to waver in their determination even if the war seemed lost. Everyone knew 
that Napoleon’s troops had conquered Prussia in the end, and Goebbels seemed 
now to have come to terms with inevitable defeat. Having decided to stay in 
Berlin with Hitler, he cleared his desk at the ministry, called his staff together 
and spoke to them about their place in history, before finally dismissing them 
and leaving them free to go.?! 

And Hitler? The supposedly infallible Fithrer, the invincible military comman- 
der of 194%, was in 1944 even credited with mythical abilities. His voluntary 
withdrawal into isolation, away from the everyday experience of the German 
population, was portrayed by Nazi propaganda as unceasing commitment to the 
cause of the Volksgemeinschaft. In the metaphorics of Nazi propaganda, history had 
always served to provide justification, as a source of contrasting examples or 
parallels.2* In the discourse of the Nazi leadership a prominent place was tradition- 
ally given to the ‘legacy of 1918’. On the 25th anniversary of the November 1918 
armistice?> Hitler declared: ‘It is safe to assume, however, that such powerful 
historical processes do not lead twice to the same outcome, since the forces of 
yesteryear cannot be compared to those of the present time. That the Germany of 
today is a different state from the Germany of 1914/18 should no longer be unclear 
to anyone, just as 9 November 1943 is not the same as 9 November 1918.'24 

For obvious reasons the comparison between the internal collapse at the end of 
the First World War and the call for unity and loyalty in the years ahead during the 
Second was intended to serve the goal of negative integration, especially as far more 
was now at stake—the onslaught of Bolshevism and with it the ‘annihilation’ of the 
German people. Significantly, the comparison became ever more vague in the early 
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months of 1945. While previously there had been the assumption of full confi- 
dence in unity and fighting spirit within German society, the ‘legacy of 1918’ 
served in Goebbels’s last speeches as a warning, since the negative outcome of the 
Second World War was fatefully reminiscent of its predecessor. Goebbels, however, 
pursued the parallel only up to a certain point, and then conjured up Hitler's 
mythical image to dispel all doubts: 


Listen, all you Germans! Today, in every country on earth, millions of people are 
waiting, doubting and wondering whether he knows a way out of the great misfortune 
that has befallen the world. He will show the world’s people that way; we, however, are 
full of hope and look to him in deep and unshakeable faith. We stand behind him, 
defiant and ready to do battle, soldier and civilian, man, woman, and child, one people 
determined to the last, for life and honour are at stake.?5 


There was also a historical precedent that could be used to offer the public a haven. 
Ever since the film Der groffe Konig in 1942, an official analogy had been drawn 
between Hitler and the Prussian king Frederick the Great.?° Hitler clung to this 
historical parallel to the last, broadening its scope so that it ultimately referred not 
only to the outstanding leadership of the Reich but also to the unsurpassable 
qualities of the German people, who could overcome a numerically and strategically 
superior foe.2” Goebbels himself resorted to the same history to boost Hitler’s 
flagging morale, by reading him passages from Thomas Carlyle’s History of Frea- 
erick the Great.?® That it was a matter here not just of a war for Germany alone but 
one for the whole of Europe, its civilization, and its historical legacy, was already 
plain from the analogy of the fight against Attila, king of the Huns, to which Hitler 
alluded in his last speech to the German nation in February 1945.29 His frequent 
references, since the attempt on his life in July 1944, to ‘sacred Providence’, the 
reminders to the German people that his prophetic statements in the past had been 
borne out by events, and his claim that, like few before him, he was the guardian of 
history, of the history of the German nation and of the world in general—all these 
testify to a change of image. Hitler was to be seen as a supernatural symbol of 
historical fate. In the final months, despite his occasional surges of optimism, he 
appeared to seek refuge in another historical analogy which had been invoked since 
the beginnings of German nationalism and has been referred to earlier, declaiming 
to Martin Bormann: ‘Let us remember Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans! 
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We Germans have never been of the sort that go meekly like sheep to the slaughter. 
They may perhaps exterminate us, but they will never lead us unresisting to the 
slaughter house!’3° 

When speaking to the Party’s ‘old comrades’ he succeeded better in adopting the 
right themes and ensuring himself of the unconditional loyalty of his Party 
machine. Here, the cult surrounding his person lost hardly any of its power. The 
Gauleiters wanted to know how the regime would put its political decisions into 
effect even more radically, and Hider knew how to feed them with suitable 
information. They wanted, besides, to have their special importance within the 
regime recognized; Hitler consequently made himself available for meetings, at 
which he stressed the need for ‘loyalty’ within the historical nucleus of the National 
Socialist movement.*! In the protective atmosphere of these closed meetings, where 
he felt free of the burdensome worry of being unable to announce fresh victories, 
Hitler spoke a different, clearer language. Though he had already spoken of the 
‘final sacrifice’, notably after the failure of the Ardennes offensive in early January 
1945, he still clung desperately to the hope of victory in the final hours towards the 
end of April. On 20/1 April he ordered the last combined attack by all remaining 
forces under SS-Obergruppenfihrer Felix Steiner, aimed at repelling the Red Army 
troops who were already in the outskirts of Berlin. When confirmation reached the 
Fihrer’s bunker on the afternoon of the following day that this counter-attack had 
not taken place, Hitler heaped his final torrent of invective on virtually all who were 
not members of his inner circle. The content of his diatribe mirrored all the themes 
he had touched on in personal conversations since 1943: ‘betrayal’ by the generals, 
‘deception’ by his advisers, the cowardice of the German people and the whole 
world.32 The Germans he now described as a nation so vacillating and unpredict- 
able that it would have needed twenty more years to really change it and thoroughly 
imbue it with the resolute values of National Socialism.? Shortly after hearing of 
the treachery of Goring and Himmler, Hitler and Eva Braun, as well as Goebbels 
and his wife, committed suicide. With victory no longer possible, there still 
remained a self-sacrificing death—which was how, in vélkisch romantic excess, 
Hitler sought to portray it. Seen from this viewpoint, self-destructive sacrifice 
contained the seeds of later national rebirth.*4 


30 Hitler, Hitlers politisches Testament (6 Feb. 1945). Ancient Greece had already been used as a 
favourite symbol for the German condition during the wars of liberation and again in the philhellenism 
of the 1820s; see Echternkamp, Der Aufstieg, 413. 

31 See e.g, Hitler's last meeting with his Gauleiters on 24 Feb. 1945, described in Kershaw, Hitler 
1936-1945: Nemesis, 779. 

32 Trevor-Roper, The Last Days, 118; Koller, Der letzte Monat, 20-9. 

33 Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, vi. 6, Doc. 3569-PS, 259-63. 

34 Countering the assumption that Hitler waged war to the bitter end out of ideological fanaticism, 
Wegner stresses the importance of the notion of sacrifice and the stage-managed downfall; see Wegner, 
‘Hitler’; id., ‘The Ideology of Self-Destruction’, as well as his chapters in Germany and the Second World 
War, viii (still to be published); also Fest, Jnside Hitler's Bunker. 


V. The Limits of Interpretative Power 


ALTHOUGH the technical, emotional, and political manipulatory mechanisms of 
Nazi propaganda were highly sophisticated, they were unable to overcome experi- 
enceable ‘reality’. The seeds of its downfall lay in the secret of its success up to 
Operation Barsarossa. The extraordinarily high recourse to carefully staged 
deification of Hitler, the promotion of a conception in which Hicler’s infallibility 
was the centre point, and the unrestrained triumphalism of its rhetoric, became 
serious handicaps when the regime was no longer able to rack up the great military 
successes of the early years. The growing contradiction between the official infor- 
mation given out by the Nazi regime and that of the enemy, and above all between 
the regime’s official information and people’s personal experience and private 
information from the front, combined with Hitler’s increasingly perceptible with- 
drawal from public view and the breaking of his promise that the war would be 
short and victorious, were developments that restricted the possibilities of the 
propaganda apparatus to create an all-encompassing ‘ersatz reality’ that would 
legitimize the regime and the National Socialist war. The more the propaganda 
lost credibility, and the more the regime lost its ‘monopoly of truth’, the more 
traces surfaced of a ‘public’ that had been extensively suppressed following the Nazi 
seizure of power. 

While the extent to which the Nazi regime developed into a polycratic system in 
the course of the war should not be overestimated, formal power holders in the 
state’s network of relationships competed with each other for real power and the 
Fiihrer’s favour. As a result, neither the content nor the form of Nazi propaganda 
can be considered ‘totalitarian’ in the narrow sense. While the end product may 
always have been underpinned by similar long-term political objectives such as 
victory, military success, or the strengthening of the Volksgemeinschaft, as well as 
elements of negative integration such as destruction of the internal and external 
‘enemy’, the unremitting competition in the ranks of the state and Party, combined 
with the different ways in which rival persons and institutions intervened in specific 
propaganda campaigns, undermined the normative provisions and frequently 
produced unforeseen results. Seen from the outside, the expression of Nazi propa- 
ganda appeared essentially uniform and consistent. Yet just below the surface there 
raged a bitter struggle over who had charge of its content at any given time and who 
could make use of it and how. In the Third Reich there was no lack of propaganda 
strategies and named persons and bodies responsible for them; the propaganda 
itself—the end product—was frequently the result of temporary changes in the 
hierarchy, chance factors, or personal manoeuvres. The key counterfactual question 
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is whether propaganda could have prolonged the life of the Nazi regime if one of 
these defects had been eliminated. Could a constant public presence on Hitler’s 
part have attenuated or slowed down the loss of effectiveness of the propaganda and 
the emergence of an uncontrollable ‘public opinion’? Would a more strongly 
centralized decision-making process have reduced the propaganda errors? Here 
scepticism is in order. After 1942/3 Nazi propaganda was facing a virtually 
impossible task. It nevertheless managed to prevent a second ‘1918’ in terms of a 
collapse of the ‘home front’: the increasingly fatalistic German population remained 
politically inactive. At the end of March 1945 the SS Sicherheitsdienst noted how 
ineffective propaganda had become and how wide a gap had opened between the 
propaganda and the opinion of broad sections of the population: ‘It is less and less 
possible to speak of the uniform formation of public opinion in line with the 
leadership and the propaganda. Each individual forms his own views and opinions 
independently.’! 


1 Report from the files of the Dénirz interim government, end of Mar. 1945, in Meldungen aus dem 
Reich 1938-1945, xvii. 6734-40, here 6739. 


E. Moods in Wartime: The Emotions 
Expressed in Forces Mail 


Katnin A. KILIAN 
I. Forces Mail as a Source 


“War is a cruel and intoxicating game played by great powers—we are mere pawns. 
The intoxication of the game, the satisfaction of winning, are not for us; we are the 
smallest pieces on the board, necessary but perhaps fundamentally despised by the 
players.’' The words are those of the young lance corporal Heinrich Ball, writing to 
his wife in February 1943. In the present study, the ‘smallest pieces on the board’ 
have their say. They carried out the orders issued by those responsible for the 
conduct of the war, and their families shared the burden. Their moods affected the 
course of the war. Already in the First World War special attention was conse- 
quently paid to expressions in forces mail of what they were feeling. The generals 
were at pains to stem the flow of letters of complaint and raise the men’s spirits. 
This did not, however, prevent a steady loss of morale in the armed forces and at 
home. The National Socialists, when they came to power, sought to control public 
‘attitudes’ through propaganda. The SS security service (Sicherheitsdienst, SD) 
started its extensive intelligence operations in February 1937. Its situation reports 
were intended to provide an insight into the mood of the people.” 

During the war, the primary vehicle for social contacts between servicemen and 
their families was the highly vulnerable forces mail service. As a rule, letters, 
postcards, and telegrams were the only way for servicemen and their families to 
exchange personal messages. If communications broke down—if mail was lost, for 
example, as a result of theft or extended transport lines—the effect was deeply 
disturbing to those concerned. If the flow of letters stopped, it might simply mean 
that the person concerned did not feel like writing; but it might also mean that they 
were cut off, that they had been evacuated, or bombed out, or forced to flee, or 
taken prisoner, or even that they were missing or dead. Writers and recipients 


' Heinrich Ball to his wife, from military hospital in France, 14 Feb. 1943, Ball, Briefe, i. 616. 
2 See Stéver, Volksgemeinschaft, 329, and Birthe Kundrus in the present volume. 
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frequently kept records of the letters and parcels they sent and received. In that 
respect, mail provided a clue to the military situation. 

About 24 per cent of the forces mail in the Second World War consisted of 
letters from men on active service, and 76 per cent of letters from home.? This is 
not, however, reflected in the correspondence that has come down to us—there is a 
marked preponderance of letters from servicemen in the collections that are access- 
ible to the public. Servicemen were seldom in a position to bring letters from their 
families home with them. Thus the systematic evaluation of letters written in the 
Third Reich’s war society is further complicated by the peculiar situation in respect 
of source materials, 

Private correspondence was subject to censorship in all the countries at war, to 
prevent espionage and ‘subversion’ .4 It is difficult to say how far the mere existence 
of censors and censorship affected the writers, as this aspect has not yet been 
adequately investigated.» They were, however, well aware that the content of 
their letters was censored.® And some even defied the regulations—by criticizing 
the political leadership, the generals, or the war itself. 

The historian learns less from forces mail about the course of the war than about 
how the war was perceived by the individual. A reading of wartime correspondence 
does not tell us more about what was actually happening, but it helps us to form a 
subjective idea and picture of some of the events. That is the value of forces mail as 
a source—it answers questions about how individuals thought, how they expressed 
themselves, and how they felt at the time. 

The presdht study is based on a selection of letters from more than thirty 
different people, civilians and ordinary servicemen. The term ‘forces mail’ (Feld- 
post)’ is used in this context to refer to that group. Without claiming to be 
representative, a claim that would be hard to substantiate, these personal docu- 
ments should afford an insight into the state of the men’s emotions in various 
wartime situations. 


3 Das andere Gesicht des Krieges, 14. 

4 For a detailed account of the work of the censors and customs authorities, see Kilian, ‘Das 
Medium Feldpost’, 99-104. 

5 Martin Humburg is the only person to have examined letters for references to censorship, see 
Humburg, Das Gesicht des Krieges, 95-117. 

See in this connection Walter S. to his wife and children, from Wilhelmshaven, 22 Aug. 1944, 
Forces Mail Coll., MKB, shelfmark 3.2002.1260; also, for example, Hans A. to his school friend 
Eugen A., from Allerseelen, 1941 [n.d.], Forces Mail Coll., MKB, shelfmark 3.2002.0211. 

For a precise definition of this term, and especially the distinction between this category of mail 
and officers’ and SS mail, its formal characteristics, and those entitled to send it, see Kilian, ‘Das 
Medium Feldpost’, 127-43. 


II. Factors Influencing Emotions, Affects, 
and Moods Expressed in Forces Mail 


EMOTIONAL states, based on an assessment of a particular situation, bear the stamp 
of cultural and social factors. A person becomes aware of the emotional significance 
of an event by assigning meaning to that event on the basis of emotional systems 
developed earlier.! Feelings are accordingly understood, in the context of the 
present study, as an emotional state or emotional position. Individuals may have 
absorbed the values and standards of society but they are also prone, in all their 
actions, to spontaneous expressions determined by affect, that is by emotions 
associated with an idea or set of ideas.” 

Academic research on emotion? notes that emotions are identifiable in written 
material, especially autobiographical material, and that there are specific, universally 
valid patterns of communication indicating special emotional states in certain situations 
and circumstances. It is also widely agreed that emotions exert an influence on speech.‘ 

The perceptions, thoughts, experience, and conduct of all human beings are 
determined by their states of mind. People writing a letter are influenced, when 
they take up their pens, not only by thought processes but also by how well they 
feel, though they may not fully realize it. This prompts a number of questions. 
What factors affect the emotional state expressed in forces mail? How do these 
factors come to form specific patterns of emotion such as enthusiasm for war or 
war-weariness, certainty of victory or expectation of defeat? 

If these patterns represent an assessment of expected developments,*> how did 
these expectations arise? These underlying factors may be divided into seven 
categories: physical sensations, the writer’s relationship with his correspondent, 
the immediate environment, the wider environment, communications in the mass 


' See accounts of social constructivism, for example, in Averill, ‘A Constructivist Theory’; 
Greenwood, ‘Social Constitution of Emotion’; Greenwood, Realism, Identity and Emotion; Harré, 
‘An Outline of the Social Constructionist Viewpoint’; Armon-Jones, “The Thesis of Constructionism’. 

2 Modelmog, ‘Kriegsbegeisterung!’, 162. 

3 See Mergenthaler and Bucci, ‘Linking Verbal and Non-Verbal Representations’; Jahr, Emotionen 
und Emotionsstrukturen, Mees, “Was meinen wir, wenn wir von Gefthlen reden?’; Greenwood, 
Realism, Identity and Emotion, 165. 

4 For example, Antos, Exklamativsdtze, 96, 106; Kuhl, ‘Emotion, Kognition und Motivation’; 
Gehm, Emotionale Verhaltensregulierung;, Suslow, ‘Der Einflu8 der Emotionen’; Jahr, Emotionen und 
Emotionsstrukturen; Morris, Mood. 

5 Feelings affect judgements and assessments, see Siemer, Stimmungen, 106, 156-7. Emotions are 
reactions through which an external event is recorded, processed, classified, and interpreted, and a 
judgement is made, see Hiilshoff, Emotionen, 14. 
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media, the military situation, and the writer's thoughts and feelings. This scheme 
takes the writer’s nature into account, as well as the cultural, social, and physical 
aspects of feelings. 

In academic texts, terms such as mentality, emotional state or mood, feeling and 
affect, state of mind, sentiment and passion, are sometimes used synonymously and 
sometimes assigned different meanings. There is at present no generally accepted 
differentiation of these concepts, nor is there any theoretically based approach. For 
the purposes of this study, a distinction will be drawn between moods, emotions, 
affects, and sensations. 

The term mood denotes a broad, diffuse, undifferentiated general state. Moods tend 
to last for some time® and are not connected with any particular person, object, or 
event. Thus, unlike emotions, they are not associated with any particular object; they 
arise from a particular state of mind and, as such, provide the terms of reference for 
other experiences.” Moods build up slowly, their cause is not always clear, and they 
are less intense than emotions and affects. Moods and emotions are conscious or at 
least potentially conscious mental states, in the sense that people can discover what 
mood they are in at any given moment by considering how they feel about things and 
what they are thinking about.? This is essential if moods are to be conveyed at all, and 
if they are to be subsequently deduced from letters in the forces mail. Evmotions are 
temporary!® aspects of experience, which may crystallize from more diffuse moods 
or may be released by internal or external stimuli. They are connected with specific 
objects or facts, and may arise suddenly in response to a particular event and vanish 
equally quiclily. Emotions—assuming that they are accompanied by moods— 
comprise a cognitive element (emotional assessment) on the one hand, and an 
attraction—repulsion component on the other.'! These components represent an 
important reason for morale and commitment to a particular position in time of 
war. Affect is to be understood as a highly intense emotional state that for a short time 
is completely overwhelming and irresistible. Seven primary affects can be identified: 
joy, despair, rage, fear, disgust, surprise, and interest.'!? Sensations differ from emo- 
tions, moods, and affects in that they are distinctly physical. They figure in letters from 
the front in the form of descriptions of physical states. 


1. PHYSICAL SENSATIONS 


Forms of emotion are closely connected with physical sensations, and may be 
activated by physiological factors.'3 Moods may be caused by the weather, 


& Mees, Die Struktur der Emotionen, 66; Frijda, ‘Moods’, 81. 

7 Emotionspsychologie, 6, and Ulich, Das Geftibl, 50. 

8 In exceptional cases, moods may be very intense, for example euphoria, or depression, see Siemer, 
Stimmungen, 36. 

> Siemer, Stimmungen, 48-9. 

'0 Emotions, unlike moods, are of relatively short duration but there are exceptions: sorrow or fear, 
for example, may last for a relatively long time in certain circumstances. See Siemer, Stimmungen, 36. 

' Siemer, Seimmungen, 158. 12 Stadder, Lexikon der Psychologie, 20. 

'3 Psychologielexikon, 94. 
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conditions in barracks, or the supplies situation.!4 Other factors include physical 
states such as sickness, pain, or general well-being. 

The weather has a direct effect on physical and mental states. In extremely cold 
weather, inadequate clothing could mean frostbite. Heinz D. wrote from the 
eastern front early in 1942: “The mail was distributed at midday today, and my 
feet nearly froze during the line-up. They are prone to frostbite anyway. I got a heap 
of letters, most of them from you, and a Christmas parcel, the one with the medical 
supplies in it. I shall keep the ointment for my feet, they really need it. We were out 
on the 27th in the evening, and it was so cold that the handkerchief in my trousers 
pocket was frozen stiff as a board and impossible to use—in my coat pocket that 
would be quite normal, but in my trousers! .. . Today it is 45° below, no wonder 
I felt cold on duty... That’s all for now, I could write a lot more but I must get 
some sleep, and who knows what will happen tomorrow. Nothing good, I suspect. 
If only the winter were over, it may still have some surprises in store for us.’!° 
Extremely low temperatures could also mean death: “The cold is not too bad. One 
must just be careful not to fall asleep and freeze to death. This happened to one 
fellow on guard duty. I had to help dig his grave.’! 

Stress factors such as lack of sleep resulting from irregular duty rosters, and night 
duty, short supplies, poor technical equipment, and difficult working conditions, 
all combined to cause exhaustion and lack of concentration. Morale suffered under 
the pressure of heavy physical demands. Heinz D. wrote to his mother: “Two nights 
with no sleep at all and many more with very little have reduced me to such a state 
that I no longer know what day of the month it is or even what day of the week. 
I can’t even remember whether my last letter was written to Klaus or whether it was 
the one before. There is no sign of the firing position we are supposed to reach. The 
place is a pigsty—our gear is in a lamentable state, and we are running out of 
accumulators and batteries. Operating the radio transmitter under these conditions 
is not much fun, especially in a cramped space with about 50 other people... With 
any luck we will see the Russians off soon and I will be able to get some sleep and 
the odd hot meal. It would also be nice to have a wash, my beard is quite 
impressive, it’s reddish. My teeth have forgotten what a brush feels like and 
I have lost all appetite for the staple diet of bread and dripping. Everything tastes 
of smoke and the world is starting to look as it does when you have a bad hangover. 
All that’s missing is the headache, fortunately. Otherwise everything is grey, 


grey, grey. 17 


14 See Armon-Jones, Varieties of Affect; Clore, Schwarz and Conway, ‘Affective Causes’; Frijda, 
‘Moods’; Frijda, “Varieties of Affect’; Oatley and Johnson-Laird, ‘Semantic Primitives for Emotions’. 

'S Heinz D. to his mother, from Russia, 1 Jan. 1942, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 
3.2002.0283. Names are not given in full except in cases where records have already been 
published. Any grammatical errors in the excerpts quoted in the text have been corrected. 

'6 Franz St. to his father, from Stalingrad, 20 Nov. 1942, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 
3.2002.1262. 

17 Heinz D. to his mother, from Russia, 7 Jan. 1942, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 
3.2002.0283. 
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One of the constant themes in soldiers’ letters was food. Food supplies were of 
vital importance during the war. At a time when grams and litres were becoming of 
more use than Reichsmarks as currency, the way the customs dealt with forces mail 
was another common subject for discussion. The Reich ministry for food and 
agriculture followed Wehrmacht orders, allowing every member of the forces to 
receive a 1-kg food parcel per month duty-free. Monthly parcels from members of 
the forces’ families in the Government-General were duty-free. Customs controls 
were meant to prevent looting and illegal profiteering; the aim was to stop food 
being bought up in the occupied countries. Eberhard W., a 17-year-old engineer 
serving in a Panzer division stationed in Denmark, reported to his mother on 12 
January 1944: ‘All quiet here. We have everything we need and are really enjoying a 
life of luxury in Denmark. . . The strangest thing happened here in H. today, when 
we were disembarking at the railway station. A man rushed up to us with a big tray 
full of chocolate and sweets to sell. Of course, nobody had any Danish money! 
A canteen has opened here stocked with the sort of goods we had before the war. 
It is run by a Dane. I bought a 50-cm salami for 3.75 kroner (about 1.80 
Reichsmarks)! Extra rations! A huge bottle of full-cream milk costs 53 dre (25 
Pfennigs). You can get 1 kg of bacon for 4 kroner (2 Marks)! Incredible prices! 
I could buy crates of bacon, oil, dripping, butter, sausage, etc. if 1 wanted to. But 
the big problem is to get hold of kroner! We were able to change 10 Marks at the 
border and we get paid today. So with this and the proceeds of a successful deal, 
I now have 60 kroner in my pocket. If I keep to. my plan and only buy one bottle of 
milk a day, we will be able to celebrate Christmas all over again, and how, when 
I come home on leave in May! We are living in the lap of luxury.’'® Food became 
the litmus test for general well-being. And good food included alcohol; a letter from 
Berlin in 1941 reports: ‘Folks here got pretty blind drunk yesterday. There’s going 
to be a party on Whit Saturday, possibly with coffee and cakes, bockwurst and 
salad, free punch or wine, and free beer! So the world will be going round and 
round on Saturday night!’!9 

The troops did not always have enough to eat. Especially in the east, deliveries 
were sometimes erratic because logistics had to contend with long distances, ice and 
frost, Fuel shortages, and the destruction of transport lines during a rapid advance or 
retreat. Hunger imposed a physical strain that caused low spirits, among other 
things. ‘I eat my meals on my palliasse, at least you're left in peace there. The food 
could be better, the only thing there’s plenty of is bread, but there’s no need to 
starve, you can eat your fill of dry bread, you get used to anything,’?° The men did 
what they could to ward off starvation. “We try to remedy the food situation in all 
sorts of ways. All the cod liver oil that’s distributed is used to roast potatoes. Crows, 


18 Eberhard W. to his mother, from Denmark, 12 Jan. 1944, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 
3.2002.0934. 

19 Karl K. to his wife, from Berlin, 20 May 1941, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 3.2002.861. 

20 Orto E. to his family, from Debica (near Tarméw, southern Poland), 31 Jan. 1944, MKB Forces 
Mail Coll., shelfmark 3.2002.1290. 
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anything that creeps or flies, as they say, anything for a change: nothing is safe from 
our guns.’2! 

From July 1940, hoarding was strictly prohibited, people were allowed to buy 
only what they needed for their own personal use, and there were clear rules on the 
subject. People were allowed to send parcels—or ‘comforts’ as they were called in 
the First World War—to the forces, to eke out their rations. Consignments of 
essential foodstuffs could be sent once a month. Many were impounded by 
customs, but there were no prosecutions. The rules were relaxed at Christmas 
and New Year, and other high days and holidays**—to the great delight of the 
troops. ‘I felt like a little boy at Christmas, especially as I received another parcel 
from a friend with lots of chocolate, nuts, biscuits, etc. For a few days at least, I was 
in good spirits again.’2? The regulations governing the number and weight of 
parcels were also relaxed when food and clothing for the troops were in short 
supply. So private parcels served to make up for any temporary shortages. 

From mid-1941 to 1944, the Government-General was an important distri- 
bution centre for all kinds of mail to and from the eastern front.24 The Reich 
finance ministry files contain records of various cases where forces mail was used 
illegally to transport goods well in excess of anything required for personal use.?° 
While the forces deployed in Russia were usually desperate to get goods from 
home, their comrades stationed in the west were able to ‘organize’ essential and 
luxury items in the occupied countries, and send them home. The mood with 
regard to the supply situation varied accordingly from one theatre to another. 
A letter from France in 1942 reports: ‘He’s going to Paris tomorrow for a few 
days. He’ll see about the wine when he comes back. And perhaps there will be 
something for me. If I can’t get any of the things I ordered, I'll spend all the 
money on eggs and coffee. I will also be getting peas and beans tomorrow. 
A consignment of eggs is being dispatched to GieBen tomorrow. They'll be really 
well packed, I don’t think any of them will get broken. They cost me 40 Pfennigs. 
So, can you work out how many I get for 100.00 Marks? There’s more to come. 
I have two grey rabbit skins too.’2¢ 

A shortage of water meant that troops went thirsty but it also meant poor 
hygiene, which in turn caused disease. A serviceman writing from Russia in the 
summer of 1941 complained: “There are no springs here and no piped water, we 
get all our water from cisterns (drawn from a well). It is often dirty but we drink it, 
we've stopped being fussy. The prospects are equally dire when it comes to 


21 Horst F. to his father, from Russia, 2 Apr. 1944, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 
3.2002.0302. 

22 Letter, 16 May 1940, No. 60/h42/1775/40 WV, BA R 2/58094. 

23 Heinz S. to his sister, from Russia, 30 Apr. 1942, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 
3.2002.0827. 

24 For example, Ueberschir, ‘Die Deutsche Reichspost’, 47. 

25 Letter from the Chief Revenue Officer, East Prussia, ref. Z 2056-Z/30, 29 Nov. 1941, Customs 
controls on goods imported by the Wehrmacht from occupied territories in the east, BA R 2/58094; 
Kilian, ‘Das Medium Feldpost’, 104. 

26 Ernst Guicking to his wife, from France, 26 Apr. 1943, Guicking, Sei tausendmal gegniifst. 
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cleanliness and personal hygiene. Our linen is in such a state that it’s really only fit 
to throw away, but that’s war, it’s the same with everything. 2” 

Lack of medical care, undernourishment, heavy workloads, and psychological 
pressures induced weakness and low spirits. This applied not only at the front but 
also at home. ‘And now the worry over your illness! Is it contagious? And what is 
it? Do write to me regularly, if only a couple of lines, otherwise I shall die of worry! 
And I suppose your leave will be cancelled too, as we now have to take the most 
tremendous precautions against catching anything here. There was another fatal case 
of confinement and scarlet fever in the hospital recently, the whole of Detmold is still 
full of it. And you might be carrying germs, even if you aren’t actually ill yourself.’ 

The troops did not always show clear symptoms of disease. They often suffered 
from a kind of physical debility and exhaustion, for which there were various reasons. 
Heinz S. wrote to his sister from Russia: ‘Your other correspondent has gone into 
hospital. He was running a temperature and they're afraid he may have typhus. One 
never knows for sure because there are a great many different fevers here and the 
symptoms are often the same. In most cases, the diseases are very dangerous, especially 
as people have no resistance. The change of climate has taken a huge toll, for example. 
Everyone immediately lost weight and started to feel unwell. I’m looking very pale and 
thin again. It will probably take me a long time to recover.’2? 

The first thing that happened when a man was certified temporarily unfit for 
service on health grounds was that he was relieved of his duties. ‘I want to answer 
the letters but I can’t write very well because I am still lying down. But you needn’t 
worry on that account—illness should last as long as possible. I think you take my 
meaning. My temperature has gone down but my tonsils are still swollen. There is a 
general lack of medicines here, especially for gargling, so I can’t get rid of the pus.’?° 
A spell in hospital also did the men good because the food was generally better, and 
there was a chance to rest. An example: ‘In the evening, 2 men played a Christmas 
carol (accordion and fiddle), not very well but with gusto. This was followed by a 
rather poor sermon from the Catholic priest. All in our ward (42 beds). Then the 
presents were distributed. We each got 12 pounds of really tasty fruit loaf, 1 bag 
containing about 2 pounds of apples and 1 drink, 60 cigarettes, 10 cigarillos, 5 
packets of biscuits, 4 bars of chocolate, 27 packets of fruit drops, and toothpaste. 
I am delighted. I tell you: hospital’s the only place to spend Christmas! . . . Today 
there are apparently even more surprises lined up. I must say, the care of the 
wounded is quite outstanding in this respect. I count myself exceptionally lucky to 
have missed Christmas in the unit.’>! 


27 Alois Scheuer to his wife, from Russia, 12 July 1941, Scheuer, Briefe, 23. 

28 Hilde K. to her husband, from Detmold, 11 Nov. 1940, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 
3.2002.8G1. 

29 Heinz S. to his sister, from Russia, 27 June 1942, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 
3.2002.0827. 

30 Gerhard L. to his wife and parents, from Novorossiysk, 11 Apr. 1943, MKB Forces Mail Coll., 
shelfmark 3.2002.0883. 

31 Heinz S. to his sister, from Russia, 25 Dec. 1943, MKB Forces Mail Coll., shelfmark 
3.2002.0827. 
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However, a high temperature, headache, toothache, or frostbite did not neces- 
sarily qualify for bed-rest or admission to hospital. Men suffering from such minor 
ailments remained in their units, generally on duty, and had trouble recovering. 
‘My hands are giving me no more trouble, but the balls of my feet and my toes are 
frostbitten and very sore. I got some ointment for them, so with any luck they will 
get better soon.’3? Frequent postings sometimes caused delays in medical treat- 
ment. ‘I change quarters more often than I change my shirt. I was posted to a base 
here on Friday and put on guard duty, and tomorrow I’m off to the sick bay with 
suspected diphtheria. The symptoms are headache, diarrhoea, high temperature, a 
sore throat, and swollen tonsils.’ 

The men were constantly plagued by vermin. It was well-nigh impossible for 
them, without adequate washing facilities, to get the fleas and lice out of their 
clothes. A private, writing from Russia in July 1942, complained that it was 
‘incredibly hot, I guess 35—40° in the sun and even hotter inside the truck. There’s 
a light breeze though, and that makes the heat a bit more bearable. What’s really 
unbearable are the insects and parasites. There are huge swarms of ants running 
around all over the truck, it’s like sitting on an ant-heap. And then there are flies, 
mosquitoes, lice and all sorts of insects. I am covered in scratches, bites, and lumps 
and bumps. There’s no getting rid of the creatures. I’m constantly brushing ants off 
my neck and swatting mosquitoes. They always leave huge bloodstains because the 
mosquitoes are as big as Fieseler Storchs,*4 indeed all the parasites are very big. 
Some of the ants are red ants and they’re incredibly big too. The woods are 
humming with insects and small creatures of one kind and another, and I have 
already found some species that I have never seen in Germany.’35 

And where men had fallen, the parasites were not slow to move in: ‘Unfortu- 
nately, there are a few dead bodies lying about on the ground, not only stinking to 
high heaven but covered in flies.’3° Disease, heat, pests, and parasites, lack of sleep, 
the stench, the hours of standing, the direct contact with death, all affected the 
men’s physical condition and their morale. 


2. THE WRITER’S RELATIONSHIP WITH 
HIS CORRESPONDENT 


Men who were not already in the regular army suddenly had to get out of civvies 
and into uniform. Recruits were torn from their familiar social surroundings and 
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plunged into a new hierarchy with military regulations and its own set of rules. 
Some saw joining up as a career opportunity, others as an unwelcome interruption 
of civilian life, and this determined not only their basic attitude to military service 
but also the extent to which they were prepared to make sacrifices. 

The men’s social and cultural role as family breadwinners, husbands, and fathers 
implied patterns of behaviour and feelings that were expressed in letters. “When 
I think of you, I realize what serving in the forces is all about. Service life itself, with 
its duties and responsibilities, is probably a bit easier now, but we have to remember 
that the real war is not over yet and we are still in enemy territory, despite the 
conditions. And if we stay on in this country after peace has been concluded, then 
think of our future, our peace, the peace we ourselves want to establish.” The 
writer may identify with his professional role and it may be bound up with his 
personal relationship with his correspondent. Being away from home, which is an 
essential feature of life as a member of the occupying forces, may—in the writer’s 
mind, at least—be bound up with separation from the woman in his life, and the 
whole point of undergoing this hardship is to win peace at home or, to be precise, 
peace for her. His conduct is determined by his professional and personal future. 

Positive attitudes to military service, with the attendant risks of injury, capture, 
death, and hardships such as hunger, cold, and extreme physical demands, were 
liable to change as time went by. Lance Corporal Bdll wrote at the end of 1940: 
‘When we were on our way to France, I was ready to die at any moment... ] was 
fully prepared, I had actually renounced the world. It wasn’t easy. Before and since 
that time, I have often said I would be quite glad to die, it would be easy. But then 
I realized how silly it was to talk like that. No one is glad to die at 22, but I was 
prepared to.’38 

The Nazi regime expected women too to be prepared to make sacrifices—and to 
show understanding when their menfolk were posted to the front. Irene Guicking, 
in Gieen, appeared to live up to this expectation; she wrote in 1940: ‘I am so 
pleased and so happy. I really do not regard it as a great sacrifice that you are obliged 
to be out there on active service. On the contrary, I am very proud that you are able 
to play your part. Other women, Ernst, they deserve a kick in the pants, the way 
they behave. They carry on as if their husbands were the only men on active service, 
and they were the only women who had any cares or worries.’>° This letter shows a 
tough and determined spirit. The writer employs the role-model clichés she 
probably thinks the reader will expect to hear from a woman. 

The war brought a change in the roles of men and women. The women often 
continued to run the men’s businesses—in addition to their duties as housewives, 
mothers, and helpmeets. The men were faced with the fact that their wives could 
run the business just as well as they could, and this forced emancipation of their 
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womenfolk could not always be reconciled with the men’s self-image or their 
preconceived ideas. 

The Allied air raids on German cities reinforced the idea of the soldier as the 
protector of the home.*° ‘The end of the terrorist air attacks is just a matter of time, 
they should be over very soon now, at least so I believe, hope, and pray. I do hope 
with all my heart that you and everyone who has suffered in the air raids will now 
have some peace and quiet at last. Out here we must stick it out for a little while 
longer—even if the eastern front has become a 3rd-class theatre of operations— 
because ultimately that is what we are here for, it is our accursed duty and our 
purpose!”4! 

The role of the war hero was stressed in Remembrance Day ceremonies, among 
other things. Memories of the ceremony were often all that survived in the daily 
routine of war. “Today is Remembrance Day. Four years ago, I attended the 
ceremony at the State Opera as a member of the Reich Labour Service. Here, the 
day passed just like any other. I found that very surprising. We lost another one of 
the fortification-team regulars yesterday. They are all going, one after the other. It’s 
a wretched business, but we must always remember: there is no victory without 
struggle, no success without sacrifice.’4? The rites for the fallen, memorialized in 
myth, served to instil a spirit of self-sacrifice. Honour and immortality were the 
watchwords on these occasions. In the end the Nazi leadership’s efforts to present 
things this way often failed, in the face of experience of the negative aspects of war. 
War, like Janus, has two faces—willingness to die is matched by readiness to kill.43 
The individual’s ability to identify was lost when the soldier no longer had any 
sense of calling to his task. 

Belief in the myth of the hero also infused the letters from the mothers of sons 
serving in the forces. The expectation of unconditional loyalty and devotion to duty 
is clearly expressed in the following example: ‘I’ve been overjoyed to hear how our 
Jérge kept his head and did his duty in the hour of greatest danger. He gave such a 
simple and straightforward account of what he went through, one had the impres- 
sion that it was all just a matter of course as far as he was concerned. Now, as we say 
our goodbyes, it is a comfort to me to know how calm and collected he is in a crisis. 
His section of the front has long had, and still has, the difficult and thankless task of 
holding the line against the Russians while our forces forge ahead in the south. 
That’s what means more to the men in spite of everything. In this case, the 
mother is telling one son how proud she is of the devotion to duty shown by the 
other. At the same time, she is expressing her hope that he will remain absolutely 
steadfast in the struggle, and the letter is telling him that self-sacrifice would earn 
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him the honour and respect of his family. The lines from this mother reflect the 
National Socialist image of the ‘heroic mother’, who must bear the loss of her sons 
with pride. 


3. THE IMMEDIATE ENVIRONMENT 


For men serving in the ranks, the immediate social circle—the primary group— 
consists of fellow rankers and superiors. Mutual trust, respect, camaraderie, con- 
duct within the group such as sharing food, shared experiences, a helpful attitude, 
all create the conditions for high morale. The reverse—dirty tricks, malicious 
gossip, exclusion from the group—is oppressive and could be hard to bear when 
it was taken personally. This comes out in the following complaint from Heinz 
S. ‘T wish I had a job I could really get down to, to finally stop everyone getting at me. 
I’m regarded as a shirker. My so-called “mates” take particular pleasure in winding me 
up and abusing me. I’ve never met such an unfriendly crowd. We are all loathed and 
detested anyway, as “newcomers”. We don’t really know why, but I don’t think we'll 
ever make friends with these people from Saxony. In the meantime it’s not exactly 
pleasant, especially as they constantly try to put one over on us. We have already 
got into quite a few fights and some of them have probably realized that it’s better 
not to tangle with us.’45 The men’s anger was sometimes directed against each other. 
‘I used to regpect German troops, but you can’t imagine the things I’ve seen. The 
looting! We had to shoot 12 men in Elbing. I set about one of them with the butt of 
my rifle: he’d broken into a house, turned everything upside down, and was about to 
make off with a gold watch and a radio set he’d taken.’46 

The stability of the primary group was damaged by transfers. Again and again, 
men had to leave their friends behind, and adapt to new company and new orders. 
This could lead to conflict. In some cases, frequent transfers meant that the men 
gave up trying to make friends, and change became a matter of routine. ‘Almost all 
the fellows who were in Lissa together have been posted to other companies and 
have gone their separate ways. I felt really bad about it for a day or two, but a new 
lot come along and you get used to it... You have to be able to adapt to new 
company and new orders and, given the right spirit, it works and things are not half 
so bad.’47 Conversely, a poor opinion of fellow rankers and superiors was a bar to 
inclusion in the group. ‘You complain of plebs. I work, sleep, eat, and live with 
them, and take orders from them. You can imagine how I feel.’48 The transfer of 
close friends caused unrest, uncertainty, and insecurity. “Things are in a state of 
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total confusion here too. Men are constantly being transferred to fighting units, and 
none of us know what may happen to us from one day to the next.’4° 

The way superiors dealt with the men also affected morale. ‘Hardly an hour 
passes without a row, it wears you out in the end. When you look at all the other 
difficulties we have to contend with, you can see why we're fed up to the back teeth. 
Basically, it’s all getting on my nerves and I’m well on the way to becoming a 
complete zombie. What you say in your letter about superiors and transfers is 
rubbish. Superiors are always right. They don’t need to transfer you, they just give 
you a bad time or have you arrested. That’s how it is in the army. There is one of 
them who does the right thing: the Fiihrer. But he’s an idealist. He comes along, 
rips off the officers’ epaulettes, boxes their ears, and has them shot. But what can 
one man do against so many?”>° 

Conversely, camaraderie and sympathy could help when men were in an 
unhappy state of mind. Werner B. wrote from the eastern front in 1944; ‘If only 
this wretched war would end soon, so that I could be with you again, for ever. ] miss 
you terribly, my love. All the fellows here are in the same state, and we console each 
other as best we can.”®! The chaplain attached to the division also provided some 
support. ‘The chaplain will be here tomorrow afternoon, so I will ask him to hear 
my confession and let me take communion again. That will be a great comfort and 
relief to my mind.”°? The immediate social environment could also help men to 
relax and cheer them up. ‘Besides, I’m well and happy. That’s a comfort for many a 
sad soul—and there’s a bit more camaraderie in our spitti [Greek = billet] now.’>? 

The immediate environment also included the civilian population in areas under 
occupation or where operations were taking place. The men seldom reported on the 
German troops’ relations with the women in these areas. On 16 January 1944, 
Eberhart W. wrote to his father: “The girls in Denmark are all looking for a good 
time. It’s amazing, if we go out after dark, they make a dead set at us and chat us up 
because the German troops are very popular with the opposite sex. But they daren’t 
be seen with a German in the daytime or they’ll have their heads shaved.’>4 The 
troops’ relations with female members of the civilian population were dominated 
by their sense of power and control, irrespective of whether they respected the 
women or despised them. “You can recognize Poles at once from their clothes and 
their attitude, dirty, ill-clad, insolent, and the Polish girls are terrible flirts. We have 
to be armed if we go out alone, otherwise there must be two or three of us together. 
All the German girls, in fact all the Germans here, have passes. Anyone who hasn’t 
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got a pass is to be avoided, and anyone having anything to do with them is arrested 
and severely punished. And a good thing too, at least then they won’t lose respect 
for us.’55 

On the other hand, the women left at home did not tell their menfolk much 
about their relations with other men either. In the following example, the writer 
reacted with some caution to news from his wife. “So you went for a nice walk with 
Walter. Is Annelie [Walter's wife] happy about it when you two go off together on 
your own?’°S Feelings of loss of control and anxieties about possible infidelity could 
cause insecurity. 

The immediate social environment at home consisted of neighbours, acquaint- 
ances, friends, and relations. Purely personal strains imposed by the war affected 
relations within the group. ‘People here are becoming increasingly tired, irritable, 
mean, and spiteful, what with constant alerts, food and fuel shortages, transport 
problems, family worries, and so on.’*” On the other hand, there were also reports 
of helpfulness among the civilian population. ‘Four stick incendiaries fell on our 
house. Lutz wrote and told me all about how the fires were put out, and how he was 
the only one who summoned up the courage to go and see what was happening at 
the top of the building. The Primkes’ and the Lings’ places were ablaze. It was so 
hot in there that Lutz stripped off down to his shirt and pants. He fought his way 
through the flames, and it took him two hours to get to the windows and open 
them. Of course, Herr Mihlich and Herr Primke pitched in.’>8 


4. THE WIDER ENVIRONMENT 


The wider environment consisted primarily of relationships maintained by letter. 
Time and space were against them; delays and the distance between correspondents 
affected their relationships. The more problems there were in the immediate 
environment, the more important it was to have someone to write to about 
them. The suffering caused by separation from loved ones could also affect morale. 
Above all, knowing about the situation either of them were in (bombed out or cut 
off, for example) aroused specific emotions such as fear, anxiety, and sorrow; but 
also, if the news was good, joy that friends or relatives were still alive. 

It was important for the men’s morale to know how their nearest and dearest felt 
about them serving in the forces. Some of the women left at home encouraged their 
men to fight on even when the end of the war was in sight. “We look forward to the 
happy day when we are all together again, you and I and the children. Let’s hope it 
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will be soon. But happiness has to be won. So we must both fight for it, you in your 
place, I in mine. We must be steadfast, we must do our duty, and we must fight 
on until the final victory of Greater Germany is won. In eager anticipation of 
that glorious moment and all that the future may hold, with fondest love and kisses, 
ever your own, Irene.’”°? There was a price to be paid for happiness—including 
private happiness. There were obligations on both sides: to be steadfast, to do their 
duty, in the field and on the home front. Self-confidence was reinforced by mutual 
assurances. 

Feminine acquiescence in the obligations and duties imposed by war was eroded, 
and the traditional roles (“feminine, passive, and yielding’ versus ‘masculine, active, 
and demanding’) became blurred. ‘So it’s really true, war with Russia. At least, 
now, we know exactly where we stand. To that extent, it’s a relief. And may God 
protect us all. Now too, I can imagine where you will be going. You will certainly 
have plenty to do. But it’s well worth it.’°! The next day, she went on: ‘War with 
Russia! It’s as if we'd always been at war with them. It puts everything right again— 
and it’s splendid to feel that we are standing shoulder to shoulder with the Finns! 
But why did Hitler’s announcement start: “With deep concern”? Well, we will just 
have to wait and see. But we have every confidence in the future.’62 

A large proportion of the forces mail that has come down to us consists of love 
letters. Separation from the loved one was a constant theme. ‘Do you remember 
that day five years ago? It was a day just like this one, fine and sunny, but a day later, 
Whit Tuesday. I was such a happy bride, and I’ve been such a happy wife in the 
years since then, if only the war hadn’t come and torn us apart. Let’s hope this year 
will see the end of it.’©3 Sex was rarely mentioned in wartime correspondence.© 

New relationships could also be formed by correspondence in the war society. 
Contact addresses were published in magazines and periodicals and in the news- 
sheets for front-line troops, and forces-mail addresses were also exchanged between 
the men, with the result that a great many people, especially young people, had 
penfriends. ‘Dear stranger, You will be surprised to receive a letter from someone 
you do not know. You could not possibly remember me [sic], because you have not 
met my humble self. This is just a short note to say that I got your address from a 
room-mate. I hope you won’t be annoyed with me on that account. Or perhaps you 
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will. According to my friend, the men in your camp are longing for letters. You 
might want to know what I look like? So I attach a little snapshot. I hope you won’t 
be disappointed. Money back if the customer isn’t satisfied... That’s all for now. 
Best wishes from your devoted servant, Alice.’ 


5. PERCEPTIONS OF PROPAGANDA 


Attempts were already being made during the First World War to influence public 
attitudes and morale through the press or the individual medium of picture 
postcards. However, the correspondence that has come down to us shows that 
these attempts were not always successful. The National Socialists too went to 
enormous expense to get their messages carried in the mass media; but understand- 
ing the mechanisms by which people can be indoctrinated and changed is still a 
formidable task. We now know that morale is an important factor, affecting 
cognition, actions, and conduct.© 

In addition to news of the immediate and wider environment, the reception of 
material disseminated through the mass media also found its way into the letters. It 
determined the choice of topic and the style. Propaganda sought to influence the 
mood to be conveyed in correspondence. Nazi propaganda not only provided 
writers with key terms such as ‘final victory’, ‘miracle weapon’, “V-2’, the ‘Reich’, 
‘Greater Germany’, and the concepts of ‘destiny’ and the ‘fateful struggle’; it 
produced exPlanations for unwelcome developments in the war and endeavoured 
to conceal crises. People themselves are the best witnesses as to how these open and 
hidden messages were received. Finally, accounts of the writers’ state of mind 
contained in letters may also have been determined by the demands of the 
censorship. 

Messages carried in the mass media were designed primarily to raise morale. Vast 
numbers of tendentious family films, broadcasts, and articles were produced for 
home consumption and to entertain the troops. Radio programmes, films, and 
magazines carried political messages under the guise of entertainment.®” It is still 
not clear whether the attempt at indoctrination through persuasive communica- 
tions in the mass media worked. 

Emotional states play an important part in the processing of messages carried in 
the mass media. This means, for example, that people examine information with a 
less critical eye when they are in a good mood than when they are in a bad one®8&— 
an important factor in persuasive communication in the form of propaganda: ‘and 
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we discover that state of absolute wretchedness, in which consolation is provided by 
crude and stupid propaganda that only adds to the misery, at least that is how it is 
with us ordinary men in the ranks who don’t join in the game’.® The entertain- 
ment provided by the mass media was not always to everyone’s taste either. ‘I’m also 
on guard duty again and trying to collect my thoughts with the radio rattling on. 
The programme is always very amusing. I’ve already heard my favourite numbers, 
Der kleine Postillion [The Little Post-Boy] and Es saffen einmal 4 Madchen auf einer 
Bank (Four girls once sat upon a seat}, several times today. They’ve just played Es ist 
so schén Soldat zu sein [It’s fine to be a soldier] and it reminds me so much of the 
garrison. We often hear really good German dance music and it’s hard to resist the 
temptation to spring up and smash the set. (Damn! I couldn’t help it. It just had to 
be said!)’7° 

One example of the reception of events carried in the mass media is the speech 
delivered by Goebbels on 18 February 1943 at the Sportpalast in Berlin and 
broadcast on radio. This was the speech in which he called for ‘total war’ in 
response to the disaster suffered at Stalingrad in the winter of 1942/3. Reactions 
varied widely. Heinz S., stationed in Russia, had the following comments to make: 
‘I heard parts of Goebbels’s speech yesterday. The VB [Vélkischer Beobachter| says 
the decision for war was taken by the people. At any rate, it was very interesting and 
the Sportpalast speech caused a really exceptional sensation among the men. There 
is a lot of interest in political and military matters now. Nobody was interested 
before but now they apparently find it fascinating. Well, let’s hope the future has 
plenty of good things in store for us. In any case, I believe peace will be restored 
soon.””' A woman from Giefen describes her feelings during and after the speech in 
the following terms: ‘Yes, I am in fact still under the spell of Dr Goebbels’s splendid 
and unique speech. I hope you were able to hear it too. I was going to reply to your 
long letter tonight... Well, my darling, I have nothing to say. What I have to say 
must wait for a better time. I would rather be with you and I would have liked to see 
your eyes shine when Goebbels called on the German nation to make a vow to the 
hostile world. With full and true hearts, we all say yes, we will. I expected no less. 
The men and women who were privileged to be present in the Sportpalast on this 
historic occasion were true Germans. Those hours on 18 February 1943 can rightly 
be described as historic. I do not think I have ever witnessed such loyalty, such a 
declaration of loyalty. And our enemies certainly haven’t. May every German man 
and woman prove worthy of their German origins by rising to the challenge and 
acting on it. I found the speech and the spontaneous response simply overwhelm- 
ing. I could have shouted and clapped my hands too! I couldn’t sit still. I wonder if 
I shall be able to sleep a wink?’ 
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Another example of the reception of events carried in the mass media is the 
assassination attempt on Hitler of 20 July 1944. This is referred to in the following 
passage: “What do you think of the attack on the Fithrer? It’s disgusting. If the attempt 
had succeeded, those who carried it out might have gained by it but we would have 
been left holding the baby. Because where will we be if the war is lost? I think it’s better 
to hold out for a bit longer and then we'll have a secure peace. Because if the Russians 
were to reach Germany—you have to have been in Russia to understand what that 
would mean. One has the feeling that it is the Fiihrer’s destiny to lead the country, 
because how many attempts have already been made on his life and he’s always been 
lucky. Let’s hope there will soon be a happy ending.’”> Overcoming death was an 
essential prerequisite for the apotheosis of the Fuhrer as leader. He was the eternal 
survivor.’”4 In this case, the aura surrounding Hitler becomes a backdrop for the 
projection of images of high morale, courage, a determined spirit of self-sacrifice, faith, 
and hope in the military might of the German army. 

The Nazi neologism, ‘final victory’, found its way into private discourse. ‘Vic- 
tory’ became ‘final victory’ right at the start of the war. The emphasis is on the end 
of the war, although that is already implicit in ‘victory’; the term was associated 
with a conclusive, lasting, and victorious end. The doctrine of ‘final victory’ was 
stressed in Nazi propaganda, in the context of the call for ‘total war’ issued on 18 
February 1943, and the announcement and use of the V-1 and V-2 ‘miracle 
weapons’. The emotional connotations of National Socialist concepts were ab- 
sorbed in different ways—consciously or unconsciously.”> ‘I know the events of the 
war on both major fronts are a source of serious concern to you too, at home. 
Nevertheless, we must believe in victory with every fibre of our being, even if it 
seems to be simply impossible, believing alone helps us to get over so much. We 
ourselves often shake our heads over the situation in the west. But it can’t be 
helped, a change is on the way, Irene. I at least firmly believe so. I believe the new 
weapon is certain to be used any day now.’”° However, such sentiments are rare 
since, on the evidence of numerous letters in the forces mail collection, by 1945 
hardly anybody still believed Germany could win.”” 


6. THE MILITARY SITUATION 


The war gave servicemen an opportunity to travel, to meet new people, and to see 
new places. Many letters consequently give a tourist’s view—often coloured by 
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wartime events—in the form of a travelogue. Even in the First World War, when 
picture postcards were a favourite medium for communication, cards were pro- 
duced depicting soldiers in the ruins of foreign cities or on battlefields.”8 These 
trophy pictures from the theatre of operations were very common. In the Second 
World War, sending picture postcards or even sending photos or pictures with 
letters was prohibited for security reasons in the area covered by the German postal 
service. As a result, we have accounts, sometimes highly detailed, of other countries, 
people, and places, and of destruction, first-hand experience of violence, and 
personal views on specific military operations. The military situation described in 
forces mail also determined the individual serviceman’s mental and physical health. 
“We crossed the border yesterday ... Had a very good and enjoyable journey so far. 
Long may it last. The day before yesterday, we were in Warsaw. It’s in total chaos. 
A city of extreme contrasts. Next to houses in ruins, piles of rubble with about 
40,000 dead bodies buried underneath, there’s luxury and entertainment not to be 
found in Berlin. While on the other hand, children lie in the street fast asleep under 
tattered old fur coats. Overloaded trams tear along with people hanging off them 
like bunches of grapes. And everything’s dreadfully expensive . . . I'm enjoying it all 
so far. Long may it last. Morale is generally good, but there’s a lot of apathy. The 
general view is that the war will be over quickly here. It will probably be under way 
soon. The preparations are on a really grand scale. And supplies are generally 
satisfactory.’”? The tourist’s view, in this description of a foreign city, is constantly 
mixed with impressions determined by the war. The advance was regarded as a 
journey rather than a military operation. Rumours about the end of the war, and 
the satisfactory supply situation, also contributed to a happy state of mind. 

The men’s accounts of their travels often contained factual descriptions of ruined 
cities and appallingly high casualties, interspersed with comments on the local 
architecture and reports on the weather. ‘Here, just as in Darniza, we're billeted in 
private houses that have been vacated. But there’s nothing very special about that. It’s 
true the houses all look very grand, bur they’re terribly neglected. And unfortunately 
most of the hotels and boarding-houses are shot to bits, especially those along the 
[Black Sea] shore. E. must have been a very beautiful city once. The weather was 
exceptionally fine today. The sun was extraordinarily hot, easily hot enough for us to 
sit out on the balcony at our “boarding-house”. It must have been 20°.’®° The view 
expressed here is as emotionally detached as that of a visitor or someone merely 
passing through. Everything is judged by the writer's own cultural standards. 

Observations about the foreign surroundings became increasingly rare in the 
letters as the war in the east went on.8! Nazi prejudices were generally adopted in 
any references to Russian civilians and the so-called partisans.®? The attitude to the 
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enemy troops of the Red Army, on the other hand, was expressed in more moderate 
terms. “There are still very few people here who agree with the violent National 
Socialist diatribes.’83 

Destruction, death, and violence are reflected in wartime correspondence in 
many different ways. ‘It was a very interesting night. We had company for an hour 
and a half. About 30 of them, I should say. True, at first it was not up to Berlin 
standards because we haven’t the heavy anti-aircraft artillery here, but we fired off 
lots of rounds of flak and MG tracer bullets, and it was a great fireworks show. But 
then things turned a bit nasty. Up to now I’ve always been sorry we were billeted 
such a long way from the town, but this time I was really glad we were. Anyway, 
there was a terrific roar. And then suddenly, about 5 km away, all hell broke loose. 
A munitions train at the station had been hit and the whole lot went up, wagon 
after wagon in quick succession. It was like an earthquake, the tremors lasted for 
5 hours and columns of flame leaped up, one after the other. It was a terrifying and 
impressive sight. The whole horizon across a broad front was on fire, with massive 
columns of flame rising into the sky and dissolving into gigantic clouds of smoke. It 
was like a huge firework display. The earth shook and the sky was full of the sort of 
thunder and lightning you get in a really big storm.’*4 

The air raids on German cities were also mentioned in the letters from home. 
A woman from Saalfeld, for example, gave her husband a detailed account of her 
impressions and experiences on a visit to the capital: ‘I had a really good time in 
Berlin again, despite the one heavy raid. After the meal on New Year’s Eve, we went 
to church, where Pastor Nebel held a very fine service again .. . The Schiitzes came 
round in the evening and we had just had supper when the sirens sounded a full air- 
raid warning. It lasted from half past six until a quarter to eight; it was “only” 
fighter-bombers this time. It was some raid. The section of line between Westend 
and Beusselstrafge was closed, and then so was the line to Siemensstadt and 
Spandau. It got to me again, anyway; but we were all lucky. After the raid, 
I couldn’t rest, I had to see whether everything was all right up in our place and 
at your parents’. A bit of plaster had fallen down in my flat, that was all, and I swept 
it up straight away... On the way there, I met a couple from HaeselerstraBe and 
asked them if everything was all right up there, and they said yes it was, so 1 turned 
back because bombs were still going off all the time. They must have dropped a lot 
of time-bombs again. Even two nights later, there was such a loud bang that we 
nearly fell out of bed. We stayed up after the raid because we couldn’t sleep, and we 
heard part of the Fihrer’s speech. Your parents were supposed to come over on 
New Year's Day, and we were all going to have a nice quiet day together but 
unfortunately it didn’t turn out that way... We ate at midday and, guess what, 
there was another full air-raid warning and we all trooped off to the shelter. We 
went over to the maternity hospital both times, because it’s a bit more comfortable 
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sitting in a corridor there, and you don’t hear everything quite so clearly as you do 
in the old people’s home itself. Berlin was lucky too this time, because although the 
bombers were out in force, we were spared... There was another air-raid warning 
in the evening at about 6 o'clock and we rushed home... So the whole of New 
Year's Day was spend running around and working, but we are always grateful to be 
still sound in wind and limb after raids like this. Kanalstrae and Richard-Wagner- 
Platz have been bombed again, and there were some signs of life from the people 
who had spent 2 days in their cellars, but it was impossible to get to them. Isn’t that 
awful?’8> The relatively sober description of the results of an air raid contains a 
subtext: fear of being buried or injured, of dying or losing one’s home; but relief at 
surviving intact is also clearly expressed, albeit in general terms. It was almost 
impossible to take such life-threatening situations in during the war. 

The Allied air raids on German civilians caused servicemen to fear for their 
families and put paid to the idea of a happy homecoming. ‘Anyway, I’ve no longer 
any interest in Berlin. I'd probably never be able to forget the horror in that pile of 
rubble... I’d a damn sight rather be in Berlin now to help you if anything happens. 
But we must trust to luck. Some people will come through, and perhaps we'll be 
among them. Only I sometimes wonder whether that would really be a blessing. ’®° 

Concern features in the descriptions of destruction and violence most of all at the 
beginning of the war. “Here I saw the effects of modern warfare for the first time, 
scenes of horror and devastation. It’s a foreign country and the people who live here 
may not yet be inclined to be particularly friendly, but still it’s almost painful to see 
whole districts in ruins, reduced to a pile of rubble.’§” 

The sight of dead bodies was shocking, particularly those of civilians and 
children. ‘I was in Danzig today when it came under artillery fire. The Hotel 
Continental was hit. The refugees were just having a meal, the corpses were ghastly, 
I nearly burst out crying when I saw the children’s corpses.’®8 Sympathy with the 
sufferings of others declined in the course of the war. ‘On our side too, we are 
naturally becoming hardened. Today I saw them let a prisoner run a little way and 
then shoot him. That’s how both sides get rid of their prisoners. I set out with 
Captain Graf... very early today. After we'd driven a few kilometres we saw smoke 
rising from a village up ahead. We met columns securing the position, and then a 
group that had cleaned up the road. Next came a motor-cycle rifles battalion to 
complete the mopping-up operation, and then we reached the column that had 
been surprised by the Russians early in the morning. There were groups of dead 
here and there, awaiting burial. Some houses were burning, a German heavy goods 
vehicle was on fire, a typical wartime scene. On the way back, we drove past gun 
emplacements from which we were about to start fring on the Russians. I have 
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never seen so many dead as I did today. But war blunts one’s sensibilities, so one 
can bear the sight with equanimity. I remember how I saw the first men who had 
fallen at Troyes. It drove us all mad at the time, I myself was filled with rage, 
although I knew none of them personally. But now we are gradually becoming 
cooler or harder. War makes you hard and, to that extent, it’s a good school.’®? 

Lapses in their own ranks were rarely mentioned in forces mail. However, it must 
be borne in mind, in this connection, that any records are only rarely handed over 
to institutions such as archives or libraries that are open to the public, so it is 
uncertain how many documents of that kind there may have been. Some may have 
been destroyed after the war, when the question of guilt was a matter of worldwide 
public interest. “We shall win, and we must, because otherwise things would go 
badly for us. The foreign Jewish scum would exact a terrible revenge on us, as 
hundreds of thousands have been executed here to bring some peace and quiet to 
the world at last. There are 2 mass graves outside our town too. Twenty thousand 
Jews are buried in one and 40,000 Russians in the other. It is true that, at first, this 
seems shocking but then, when one thinks of the great idea, one has to tell oneself 
that it was necessary. In any case, the SS did all the work and we have good reason 
to be grateful to them. Perhaps, later on, we shall grasp the full magnitude of this 
period, but perhaps not. History will provide the answer.’?° The sober nature of 
this description of horrors is striking. Whether this is an example of blunted 
sensibilities, repression, or self-revelation must remain an open question. The 
mass murder of the Jews is recognized cognitively, inasmuch as the writer is afraid 
it may leadgyto revenge. The justification of mass murder on the grounds of an 
unspecified ‘great idea’ suggests the influence of Nazi dogma in this case. 

“The partisans are also engaged in similar acts of sabotage. Not a night passes 
without mines being laid under the rails or on the road. Naturally, they usually 
cause casualties but sometimes, less often, the only result is massive material 
damage. But the traffic, both road and rail, is very heavy again just now, and it 
has to keep going through the night. The road and railway run more or less side by 
side, and we can see them from our billet. We are stationed in a former railway 
worker's cottage, right by the tracks. Of course, those responsible for the attacks are 
hardly ever caught. When they are, they are strung up and left hanging for a week in 
the village. The partisans recently attacked a transport unit consisting of 200 little 
Russian horses, wretched, half-starved hacks (currently brought in from Poland), 
most of which generally fall by the wayside in the course of the long journey, 50 
Russian grooms, and 25 German troops. This cost us 2 dead and 5 wounded. As a 
result, we burned down 3 villages where the partisans had stayed, and shot all the 
men in them. These are necessary harsh reprisals, in which the innocent must 
naturally suffer along with the guilty.’?'! Here too, the lack of emotion and the 
absence of any reflection on the writer’s experiences are striking. One can only 
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speculate on the reasons for this. Even if he found the murder of civilians 
disagreeable, it was nevertheless regarded as ‘work’ that had to be done. “We were 
on our way again by sleigh and had some rather unpleasant work to do here on the 
edge of the Pripet marshes. Whole villages that had been giving food and shelter to 
the partisans were destroyed, lock, stock and barrel.’?? These letters confirm that 
accounts of lapses in their own ranks did reach home. 

The loss of fellow servicemen, unlike the sufferings of others, was discussed in 
private, not with a greater measure of emotional concern but with more respect. 
There is no denigration in this case. “They have also cost us plenty of casualties. The 
new companies from France have lost more than sixty men each in two days’ 
fighting here, almost half of them dead [sic]. The mortars deployed as infantry also 
sustained heavy losses. No. 6 battery lost two of its three remaining guns in quick 
succession when the barrels exploded, there were two dead and three severely 
wounded in the first explosion, the gun was literally blown to bits.’?3 Wakes and 
burials were regular events. Unlike anonymous mass graves, which degrade the 
dead after they have been murdered, individual funerals represent a civilized way of 
dealing with death. “We had to hold a wake for 5 men last night and find pall- 
bearers and troops to act as escorts today. We found 12 more dead bodies nearby. It 
turned out that they were ethnic Germans who had been murdered and buried. 
I was able to attend the funeral, which was held at half past ten this morning. There 
are 30,000 Poles and 5,000 Germans in Gnesen. So you can imagine what people 
have had to put up with from this riff-raff.’4 

Military operations too figured in the soldiers’ letters. In the absence of infor- 
mation, the reports in letters consisted largely of rumours about the encirclement of 
German troops in Stalingrad, for example. ‘A rumour was going round yesterday 
that Leningrad and Stalingrad were in our hands and our troops were just outside 
Moscow. How marvellous it would be if that was true. If only the war with Russia 
was over and we could get away from here.’ Letters came to be seen as signs of life. 
‘T think of you so often in these terribly anxious times. The disaster at Stalingrad is 
so awful! The whole thing is a dreadful tragedy. I have the deepest sympathy for 
you, the stress and worry over your beloved boy, my dear Anne, my dear Franz. But 
tell me, are you quite sure that Franz is in Stalingrad? By no means all the troops 
who were in or around Stalingrad are still in the pocket. I spoke to a wounded man 
here today, who was flown out of Stalingrad in a Junkers on 12 December. The 
town was apparently already completely encircled at the time. Did your Franz give 
any indication in his last letter that he was actually in Stalingrad? When did you last 
have news? We really have to take a firm grip on ourselves these days and trust in 
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the Lord.’ It is generally apparent from the forces mail that the defeat in the 
Stalingrad pocket caused people to change their minds. After the turn of the year 
1942/3 at the latest, the word ‘victory’ gradually disappeared from the letters, to be 
replaced by the simple hope that the war would end soon. The passages quoted 
show that the military event was not considered and judged primarily in terms of its 
political or military consequences but above all in relation to the writer’s own life. 


7. THE WRITER’S THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS 


Certain feelings such as optimism or pessimism, fear or sorrow expressed in letters 
are determined by the specific situation of the writer. Thus, planning for the future 
is one sign of an optimistic frame of mind; plans depend not only on an end to the 
war but on a victorious end for Germany. Plans for a future life, often accompanied 
by confident forecasts of when the war will end, assume that the writer and his 
family will survive intact. ‘New Year will soon be here and I wish you the best of 
everything in the year to come, a nice home, and much happiness and joy. Will it 
bring us what we are all awaiting? Or will final victory come only in 1944? Come it 
will, and then I too will come back and take up my work again where I left off, and 
I will know one thing for sure: | will know what life means and how many million 
times lovelier it is.’?” The assumption here is that the writer's home will remain 
unchanged. The confident mood is built on stability (a settled home), survival, and 
a foreseeablg, victorious end to the war. 

Letters written at the beginning of the war were euphoric, Heinrich Béll’s being no 
exception: “What are German servicemen saying when they write home? That they 
feel incredibly fortunate to be allowed to serve in this great enterprise that will change 
the face of Europe. That morale is marvellous, the food abundant and tasty, and the 
pay brilliant. That is what the German troops are saying when they write home.’8 
The high spirits here are closely connected with what are perceived as good material 
conditions such as food supplies and pay, though the task of ‘changing the face of 
Europe’, undefined but associated with serving in the forces, also has the writer’s 
approval. Clearly he is able to identify with it. The good mood is accompanied by a 
heightened desire to be actively involved in the conduct of military operations. 

Until the middle of 1941, the Wehrmacht could show an almost unbroken record 
of success. Generally speaking, the perception of Germany as victor, a common 
perception in German war society, began to give way to doubts about the country’s 
military strength in the autumn of 1941, after the invasion of Russia. During the 
advance in the east, the prevailing mood was still one of optimism associated with the 
expectation that the war would end quickly before winter set in. “We are just having 
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a few hours’ rest, then it’s off again, still heading east because Russia is big, but this 
campaign too will soon end in victory for us, though first there is more marching to be 
done. This is a hard time for both of us but it will pass, I have not the slightest doubt 
that we shall win through. Let us do our duty with a firm trust in divine providence, 
and it will not be much longer before the day comes when we are home again together, 
safe and sound.’”? The Nazi leadership used the anodyne term ‘campaign’ to describe 
the invasion of Russia; it was in fact a war against a vastly superior adversary. 

Towards the end of the war, pessimism about the possibility of German victory 
appeared in the form of uncertainty about the future. ‘It is not yet clear what will 
happen next, but we have to pass through this sad episode to get to an end. I don’t 
know when we shall see each other again or whether I might pass through Siberia 
on the way, but despite everything I am firmly convinced that we will see each other 
again even if it takes a long time.’!°° The idea of victory for Germany is no longer 
entertained in this letter, it speaks only of an ‘end’. Mentally, the writer is preparing 
himself and his wife for a further, incalculable, period of separation in the event of 
his being taken prisoner. However, passing ‘through Siberia’ could be understood 
as a metaphor for death, since ‘Siberia’ was generally associated with Russian labour 
and prison camps from which no one ever returned. 

Defeatism set in, for example, when the adversary was judged to be superior. “You 
cannot imagine how strong the Russians are. Many of their weapons are better than 
ours, or at least as good. We have no mortars like the Stalinorgel and no tanks like the 
T34s!... You should just see a Russian low-level air attack, how the bullets Ay!"!°! 
The description of the adversary as technically superior implies that one’s own forces 
are inferior and the possibility of a victorious operation seems remote. The incentive 
to take the field against a superior adversary cannot have been particularly strong. 

A lack of confidence in the competence of the military leadership appeared in the 
form of criticism such as that expressed by Heinz D., writing from Russia in 
January 1942: ‘In the course of my adventurous journey on foot, tractor, and 
finally breakdown truck, I saw the sites of my October activities again. The present 
section assembly point was the place where I was stationed with the advance party 
and where the CO was wounded. I had not expected to see all this again in such 
circumstances, basically the efforts and sacrifices of the battles in October have now 
become meaningless because we hadn’t the sense to consolidate our gains. Now, 
when it’s too late, reinforcements, petrol, munitions, and supplies are being 
brought in to hold what can still be held.’!°* The disappointment in this case 
arises from the feeling that the men’s lives have not been considered. The most the 
writer trusts his own military leaders to do is, possibly, to hold the German 
position, not to defeat the enemy. 
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The feeling of being let down by their own side is generally directly connected 
with their superiors. The criticism is directed at them. ‘Something quite different 
happened the next day: 3 men were brought in who were to be shot for being 
absent without leave. A man from each of the surrounding units, I being the one 
from my unit, was ordered to attend the execution and tell his fellow rankers about 
it when he got back, as an example not to be followed. What was really disgusting, 
to my mind, was the way some of the officers behaved, chatting loudly and laughing 
as they got out of their staff car at the place of execution where the condemned men 
were waiting blindfolded and tied to posts. The sentence was read out and the firing 
squad stepped forward and did its sad duty. For me, having of necessity been 
constantly at close quarters with death at the front, the whole thing was utterly 
repellent but what was even more shocking was to see human beings treated in this 
way. When I got back, I told the men very little about this experience, anyway none 
of them were interested.’!°3 The writer describes his emotions at the strict punish- 
ment meted out by his fellow servicemen with the adjectives ‘disgusting’, ‘repel- 
lent’, and ‘shocking’. The experience was a demanding one not only because the 
writer was obliged to be an eyewitness but because he was aware that acting as a 
witness was intended to have a certain effect. This particular letter also suggests a 
wall of silence on matters the men did not want to discuss. 

Fear appears in many different forms in the letters. The prevailing fear in the east 
was fear of the Russian adversary. ‘If we are encircled—there’s a bullet left over for 
us. I’m not joking. Perhaps you don’t know how the Russians treat prisoners. Last 
winter, for sxample, they put German soldiers’ eyes out, stripped them naked, and 
let them go—in a temperature of almost 50° below! I think it’s better to make sure 
one isn’t taken prisoner.’!°4 Images of this kind were stressed in Nazi propaganda. 
Collections of forces mail were also produced, running to many editions, and the 
writers of letters quoted in these collections were summoned as ‘key witnesses 
against Bolshevism’.!°5 The authenticity of the letters in these anthologies is 
however questionable.!% 

There was also widespread fear that the western powers would be victorious. 
‘This is the only possible solution in the present situation. Either we fight on and 
maintain our claim to victory, or we surrender and become wretched slaves. The 
British and the Americans are fighting us ruthlessly now, and they will crush us 
equally ruthlessly if we surrender.’!°7 

For many servicemen, defeat meant the end of Germany. The chief fear was that 
the eastern- and southern-European countries would take revenge.'°® Various 
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survival strategies were developed: the predominant source of anxiety was whether 
it would still be possible to live at home, but there was also fear and despair about 
family and friends, because of the enemy air-raids on the homeland. The men had 
seen war with their own eyes, and were well aware of the fate that could befall the 
civilian population. Thus Heinrich B6ll writes: “This really is a quite fantastically 
strange war. We soldiers sit here almost as if it were peacetime, sunburnt and fit, 
while you at home are going hungry, and living through a most frightful war down 
in the cellar."!°? Helplessness and anxiety eventually caused depression. Loss of 
control over the well-being of members of the family, and the accompanying sense 
of impotence, also played a part. ‘Dear Mum, You say you have packed all the 
essentials. Perhaps nothing will happen after all. The war is really fearful; so long as 
we don’t have gas to cope with as well. We are not too scared of that, though, as we 
have the necessary protective gear. But at home! Where is my gas-mask? Dad ought 
to have it, it will give him some protection at least. Mustard gas will probably be 
used at the front.’!!° The following excerpt shows the sense of impotence a 
serviceman feels at being unable to be with his family. ‘But I don’t regret this 
journey either, since we talked... about mail earlier and—oh joy—I finally got 
your keenly awaited letter of 19 February and the card from Dad. So from now on, 
I can look more cheerful again and sleep easy at last. I have been really worried 
about you! I woke up every day feeling completely listless and apathetic, with a 
curse on my lips, a curse on this beastly war and the horrors I have seen, terrible 
experiences which I shall never forget... Damn the war anddamn___ JM 

The subject of the writer’s own death was seldom addressed directly. If he did 
not expect to survive the next operation he was to be assigned to, he would begin 
inwardly to take his leave of life. Some letters were thus in the nature of a last will 
and testament. ‘My beloved Ursula, The time’s come and we're off. So I want to 
send one more message, which you are to receive only in the event of my death. 
This is probably the third letter ] have written in the course of the war. One I gave 
to Olga in 1940. If she sends it to you, don’t read it but destroy it immediately. 
There is nothing in it that is of any importance to us now... May God grant that 
all goes well and that you and your health don’t suffer. You must often have felt 
very sad in the past few years, with all the disappointments and pain. But I think 
these years have also been good for the two of us. We have grown closer, united by 
the experiences and burdens which we have shared and which have thus borne 
lasting fruit. If it is now God’s will that you should suffer this deep sorrow and that 
we should not meet again in this life, then bear it bravely and with faith, as we have 
so far borne the burdens God has imposed on us... Trust in this faith and, should 
we be granted a healthy child, teach it too to have faith in our Lord, and to be 
steadfast and strong... Give my love to my father, my brothers, your parents, and 
your brothers and sisters. And especially, all my love to you, my dear little wife, 
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Your Heinz. [Postscript:] My beloved wife, Just a brief postscript. So far, I have 
carried this letter round with me. The fate that has befallen Stalingrad suggests that 
that is not a sensible thing to do. There happens to be an opportunity to post letters 
today. Rumours are flying round and they are not good. I have rather lost 
confidence since yesterday, so I am inclined to believe them. I am therefore taking 
this opportunity to send this off. Shall J live to see the birth of our child? I do so 
very much hope so. And, for you, I hope you may find some consolation in our 
child that will help you to bear the separation. My love for you and our marriage 
have grown stronger and deeper year by year, and for this we must be truly grateful. 
I commend you and our child to God’s mercy. May He shield and protect you 
on your way. May the Lord have mercy on me and forgive me for my lack of faith. 
May He be with you, now and for ever. All my love, Your Heinz.”!!? 

Willingness to lay down one’s life depended on the assumption that there was some 
point, some value in doing so. This could take the form of a higher purpose (for 
example, benefits for the next generation), deep respect (as a hero), or military success. 
‘Our great love, my darling Grete, must be strong enough to enable us to get through 
this time in good heart, ifonly for the sake of our dear little ones who, thank God, have 
as yet no idea of what war means. Let us both be ready, for their sake, to make the 
supreme sacrifice so that things may be better for them than they have been for us. Our 
separation forges even stronger links between our hearts, as we both believe in our 
future. Now I know that you, my darlings, are all right, as I am too thank God, may 
Heaven bless the great path I tread and help. our troops to achieve their aim of 
victory.’!!3 ‘fhe message conveyed by the media was that the death of each individual 
was ultimately connected with the survival of the German people and the continued 
expansion of the ‘Reich’: the individual’s duty was to lay down his life so that Germany 
might live.!!4 “Do you know, Ernst, even if I grow old, I will still weep bitter tears in 
50 years’ time. I cannot get over the grief that Helmut lies buried in Russian soil. And 
that he had to die so young. The only consolation, I tell myself, if there is any 
consolation, is that he is for ever young. Yes, but that is all there is. And if we did 
not believe as we do that Germany will be victorious, things would be very different for 
all of us. We know that our Helmut did not give his life in vain. And this belief in the 
future greatness of Germany makes it easier for us to bear the pain.’!!5 

Asa rule, considerations of a personal and private nature concerning prospects in 
life and plans for the future, family ties, and doubts about the point of military 
operations, undermined the men’s blind devotion to duty and their willingness to 
die. The incentive to fight on unconditionally was likewise diminished. The various 
experiences of the mental stress imposed by the war had a serious effect on morale. 
The immediate causes were manifold and were not always described as clearly as 
they are in the excerpts cited here. 
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III. Emotions and Perceptions of the 


Changing Course of the War 


THE excerpts from forces mail show that various factors affected people’s state of 
mind in the war society, and the war was presented in widely differing ways in 
individual accounts. This is largely because the events of the war were always 
associated with the writer's own situation and perceived from a subjective viewpoint. 
Sweeping statements are therefore to be avoided in dealing with personal documents, 
unless there is statistical evidence that the research results are representative. 

The dividing lines between the various factors affecting emotion are not always 
clear. However, they can occasionally be discerned; so, for example, criticism of the 
military leadership reflects the writer’s state of mind but also depicts his immediate 
environment. The dividing lines between the four emotional states of enthusiasm 
for war, certainty of victory, expectation of defeat, and war-weariness are likewise 
blurred. The passages from letters quoted also show that there is a close connection 
between emotional state and how matters of fact are judged. It is demonstrably true 
that judgement is preceded or followed by feeling. Thus, judgement may be either 
cause or effect. And emotional states may in turn be the subject of judgements 
arising from and guided by needs. 

What was written in the letters did not always match the reality. Thus the ability 
to assign a new meaning to perceived reality could help in coming to terms with 
unavoidable changes. One possible reaction to an experience that is hard to bear is 
to make up for it with illusions,! which for instance reinforce a heroic myth and 
encourage the desire for death or religious devotion. Such illusions were constantly 
on offer from Nazi propaganda. 

Reality, as depicted, nonetheless presented irreconcilable contradictions; the 
models promoted in the propaganda however made no provision for them. It 
might provide distraction from the contradictions, in the form of entertainment 
for example, but it could not resolve them. The forces mail displays strategies for 
avoiding cognitive dissonance.” Here we see an intellectual flexibility which enables 
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people to transform unacceptable events and experiences, such as killing, into a 
positive idea of themselves. Traces of these mental gymnastics, which incorporate 
the most ridiculous notions such as the assertion that certain groups of people are 
not human, are to be found now and then in any and every military code of 
honour. Nazi propaganda provided handy clichés to reconcile unacceptable actions 
with people’s image of themselves. 

Writers often discussed their own situation and the situation in general in terms of 
a profit-and-loss account: investments such as self-sacrifice were offset by possible 
profits such as achieving peace. People, in this case servicemen, seek to optimize their 
opportunities for development and their profits by ‘selective optimization with 
compensation’.? A combination of the following three strategies allows successful 
lifelong development: selection (people select from the available possibilities the life 
they would like to live); optimization (they seek appropriate means to live the selected 
life as best they can); compensation (if the means are not available, they react in a 
flexible way, seeking new ways of achieving their aims). This optimization is a lifelong 
process. So people’s own lives must be incorporated with their image of themselves 
and their expectations, and the current situation be adapted to their lives. 

In the strict military hierarchy, obedience and subordination within the unit left 
little room for the men to take personal decisions about their lives. How to optimize 
situations and circumstances was a matter for the individual to judge case by case, 
and the ways chosen to get round difficult situations varied widely. In considering 
the same set of circumstances—the readiness to sacrifice themselves, for example— 
each indivigual struck a different balance. For one, it might represent a reasonable 
profit, for another an irreparable loss. Compensation was necessary when the 
individual’s physical or psychological ability to act was challenged or his freedom 
to take decisions limited; ways had to be found to make the best of the situation. 
That was not always possible, and the attempt could result in feelings of power- 
lessness and being at the mercy of events. 

A positive balance might be bound up with plans for the future, even after the 
individual’s own life was over, for example death might be accepted for the sake of a 
certain vision of the ‘Reich’ or for future generations. In what was perceived as a bad 
or hopeless situation, optimization might take the form of rationalization; thus, a 
bad situation that was unavoidable must be held to have some meaning for life in 
the future. Conversely, prospects or predictions generally played no part in the case 
of a negative balance; inertia and resignation set in. 


1. ENTHUSIASM FOR WAR 


Enthusiasm for war intensifies impressions—there are fewer, if any, complaints 
y. 

about supplies; it is apparent that life in ‘enemy territory’ is not all bad; there is a 

general feeling of superiority and strength; the military situation is deemed to be 
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sound, These factors generate optimism, encourage the idea of a victorious future, 
and enable the experiences of war to be perceived and presented in a positive light. 
The euphoria associated with taking part in the war was usually short-lived, but it 
was sometimes so intense that it must be described as affect. This may be because 
enthusiasm for war was accompanied by the expectation that the military operation 
in which the writer was involved would not last long. Morale is higher in military 
actions such as the fall of Poland in little more than a month after the German 
invasion, the occupation of Denmark and Norway (the occupation of Norway was 
completed within the space of two months), the offensive in the west (the occupa- 
tion of the Benelux countries was completed within a few weeks). To that extent, 
enthusiasm for war, which was in any case relatively rare, must properly be 
described not in terms of morale but as a transient emotion or affect specifically 
associated with victory or the short-term nature of the military operation. Short 
operations were usually associated with the prospect of returning home soon. The 
writers’ enthusiasm for war and their assumptions about the duration of the 
military operation were confirmed by their correspondents. This sometimes served 
to reinforce feelings which were in any case running high. Generally speaking, the 
image of the professional soldier automatically implied enthusiasm for war, or at 
least fundamental agreement with it. 

However, enthusiasm for war is not to be confused with calculated optimism, 
that is to say with a hope of or artificially maintained belief in victory. These moods 
are generally designed to instil courage in oneself or others, to restore calm, or to 
maintain a rigid mental or emotional attitude that admits of no alternative view. 
Anxiety may take the form of apparently positive moods or emotions that are in fact 
based on fear or the feeling that there is no way out (fear of defeat and consequent 
subjection to another state, fear of revenge, etc.); rigid moral concepts such as 
‘devotion to duty’ are also a source of anxiety. A remarkable phenomenon in this 
context is the frequent borrowing of terms from the mass media. This may be 
connected with the writers’ inability to explain and assimilate all the difficulties 
they encountered. In this situation, they were forced to fall back on common 
clichés and stock phrases. Such statements show none of the self-confidence that 
can be read between the lines when the writer is in a state of euphoria. 

People in a state of euphoria rarely think in terms of a profit-and-loss account. This 
may be connected with the fact that high spirits leave little room for critical examination 
of messages. In these circumstances, the writer’s assessment of probabilities is deter- 
mined entirely by feelings such as pride, a desire to travel, and a taste for adventure, 
which are perceived in a positive light. A remarkable feature is the vague idea of military 
conflict, and the absence of any reflections on separation, injury, or death. 

Enthusiasm for war appears in the letters mainly in the form of a heightened 
readiness for action, high spirits, and a willingness to take risks, although these 
states of mind are not specifically mentioned. No ideological basis for the actions of 
German servicemen is to be found in the letters.4 They certainly reveal a sense of 
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cultural superiority, particularly vis-a-vis east Europeans, but not necessarily an 
acceptance of fundamental National Socialist dogma; for the soldiers, the essential 
justification was the need to defend hearth and home. 


2. CERTAINTY OF VICTORY 


Certainty of victory is founded on a feeling of military superiority, the perception 
that one’s own forces are strong, and the expectation that the adversary will be 
defeated. A positive view of the military situation is essential in this connection, 
providing the motive and the increased incentive to act. The cumulative influence 
of thoughts and feelings, and especially an optimistic attitude, may constitute both 
cause and effect, generating a belief that victory is certain or arising from that belief. 
Then there are the feelings associated with being in good physical shape, feelings 
that depend on satisfactory supplies, good accommodation, clothing, health, 
enough sleep, and medical care. As regards the social role, there is an increased 
sense of solidarity when the writer’s confidence in victory fulfils his correspondent’s 
expectations, 

Professional soldiers generally take a fundamentally confident view. Certainty of 
victory is reinforced in the immediate environment and communicated according- 
ly. Motivation and increased drive may inspire the group in this case: the men are 
united, ready to stand by one another, and obey the call to ‘order arms’ in a 
common cagse. The group has a common aim in view and, even more important, a 
common enemy. If individual and group look beyond the close-knit harmony of 
the group, in keeping with the aims advocated in the mass media, they will 
experience a sense of complete social and cultural integration and increased self- 
confidence. 

The view of other regions, people, and cultures that lie beyond the borders of the 
state springs from a feeling of power and control over foreign people or foreign 
lands, and is accompanied by an assessment of the culture in those lands, which are 
judged by the standards of the writer’s own culture. The serviceman sees things 
with a tourist’s eye, though he does not overlook the signs of war. In most cases, 
observations on the marks of war are emotionally detached. 

The assumption of victory is predicated on the subjection of an entire country, 
its government, its political system, its structures, its people, and/or on a single 
military operation. If the operation is successful, it increases the unreasonable 
expectation that the adversary will be completely defeated. Rumours about other 
operations and subjective opinions play an important part here, because the 
individual could be certain only of the outcome of an operation in which he had 
taken part. As about 70 per cent of the men were stationed behind the lines, 
certainty of victory among those in most units was necessarily based on hearsay, or 
on credible reports in the mass media or other communications. Basically, it was 
not really possible for them to form a clear idea of the military situation, but they 
were not always aware of this. This also applies to their correspondents, writing 
from home. 
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On the whole, as defeats mounted up after 1942, there was less and less talk of 
superiority in the letters. The expectations of success and failure so frequently 
recorded in the forces mail are already well documented. The emphasis on ‘power 
and war’ in letters from German troops serving in Russia had apparently already 
begun to diminish in the winter of 1941/2; there was more talk about long-term 
military and personal prospects between June and October 1941 than in the whole 
of the subsequent period.> That suggests that the optimism of the initial period 
began to give way to scepticism in the autumn of 1941. 

Certainty of victory dwindled after the invasion of Russia, and especially after 
German troops were encircled at Stalingrad in the winter of 1942/3.6 For most 
writers, victory was no longer a foregone conclusion but an aim that the German 
forces would have to fight hard, endure suffering, and make sacrifices to achieve. The 
letters no longer spoke of imminent victory, only of the hope that the war would end 
soon. A clear distinction must be drawn between the unshakeable conviction still 
apparent in some letters, and vague hopes or a wavering belief in victory. In many 
places, the prevailing moods of optimism and self-confidence expressed in the early 
days were replaced as the war went on by feelings of weakness and fragility. 


3. EXPECTATION OF DEFEAT 


Expectations of defeat, as expressed openly in forces mail, can be seen more 
frequently only after the winter of 1941/2.” Vague forecasts based on rumours 
attest to a loss of hope: confidence gives way to insecurity. This was accompanied 
by a growing tendency for writers to dwell on the physical demands that were being 
made on them; words failed them, however, when it came to experiences of 
violence. Initially dramatic descriptions tended to be left out when the writer had 
been on active service for a long time: ‘The comments become shorter, more 
summary, and more laconic. The excessive number of events to be described, 
increasing habituation, and reaction to anxiety at home all encouraged this ten- 
dency.”® The decrease in and disappearance of certain topics was subject to a 
‘process of successive silence on central experiences of the war’.? In forces mail 
research, there was consistently found to be a blunting of sensibilities in relation to 
experiences of violence, and the progressive change in the men’s feelings—from 
concern to a lack of sympathy for human suffering—was interpreted as a process of 
habituation. ‘On both occasions, this change takes the form of a series of linked 
crises, and proves on closer examination to be a process of physical, psychological, 
and emotional deterioration and blunting of human sensibilities.”!° Habituation 
meant that the men’s own vitality and the meaning of life were gradually destroyed 
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in, and as a result of, the war.'! Habituation and the blunting of sensibilities were 
accompanied by a distortion of everyday realities and a loss of personal identity. 
‘Just continuing to function and staying alive became an end in themselves.’!? 

The diminishing optimism is apparent in the fact that although there was no 
expectation of victory, the men nevertheless felt they must carry on. Forecasts for 
the longer term now took the form of openly hoping it would soon be over. The 
expectation of military defeat is expressed most clearly in farewell letters or letters of 
a testamentary nature. '? In this case, the opposing forces were perceived as stronger, 
or the writer's own as being (too) weak. Inwardly, he had already given up the 
struggle; he thought he might not survive the next operation; it was impossible to 
form any picture of the future, or to predict when he might return home. Any plans 
for his own life were predicated on the expected defeat, should defeat mean for 
instance capture rather than death. Sometimes the writer sought to lay the blame 
for an expected defeat on those in his own ranks, particularly the officers and the 
leadership. The individual then felt justified in his correspondent’s eyes where his 
expectations of returning home as a victor were concerned. 

If defeat is feared, there is very little incentive to ght on and to risk life and limb. 
However, men serving in the forces cannot give way to this emotion; military 
structures leave little room for compensation, and soldiers are effectively prisoners 
of their situation. This often produces a sense of powerlessness, helplessness, loss of 
control, and being at the mercy of events, which all add to the sense of pressure. If 
the point of a military action is called into question or is in doubt, emotions such as 
depression and pessimism are consolidated and produce a feeling of inability to act 
and a loss of drive. The profit-and-loss account is no longer in credit: it is hardly 
possible to optimize one’s own position in a situation where defeat is expected. The 
actual prospect of military defeat is rarely mentioned in letters, and then only in 
passing. It must therefore be described as an emotion, if not an affect. Such a state 
of mind usually relates to a specific military operation. 


4, WAR-WEARINESS 


War-weariness resulted from the demands imposed by adverse circumstances: hunger, 
cold, high levels of violence, lack of hygiene, poor accommodation and harsh weather 
conditions, sickness, separation from family, air raids at home, and fears for the family. 
The accumulation of demands was often so great that they interacted and developed 
their own dynamic. This eventually caused black moods to arise for no significant and 
identifiable reason. The result, once again, was a lack of drive and incentive. 

This mental and emotional paralysis was accompanied by feelings of sadness and 
resignation, culminating in depression. There was less and less scope for thought 
and action: writers appealed to their correspondents for sympathy, and tended to 
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concentrate on specific problems as their horizons shrank. Bad moods, a sense of 
powerlessness, and inner unrest cause, or are caused by, symptoms such as sleep 
disorders, lack of concentration, or damage to a person’s health and well-being. 
Over the years, war-weariness could literally wear men out. 

These symptoms are usually expressed in style and diction, in rapid changes of 
subject, spelling mistakes, and increasingly poor handwriting (a tendency to 
produce a weak, shaky, uneven scrawl). Quite apart from the content of the letter, 
these features of the handwriting provide important pointers which enable the 
recipient to draw conclusions about the writer’s frame of mind. 

Arguments are considered more carefully and information examined with a more 
critical eye when one is feeling depressed than when one is in a good mood.'4 In the 
case of particularly difficult experiences, as the object of extreme violence for 
example, rationalization may help to establish emotional detachment from the 
experience.!> This might explain the sober descriptions in soldiers’ letters of 
violence witnessed, if one considers the contemplative nature of the letters but 
not the contempt for certain victims of brutality. In particular, if soldier took part 
in acts of violence against civilians or witnessed lapses on the part of his fellow 
servicemen, the question arises whether the offences he describes were considered 
to be right and were consequently reported in an uncritical spirit, or whether they 
were quite deliberately mentioned in order to tell the correspondent about them. 
Any mention of crimes in private conversation was in any case prohibited on 
grounds of military security and in accordance with ideological measures. 

For the war-weary, optimizing their own situation was no longer an option. Long- 
term prospects are not mentioned in their letters, either in the form of forecasts of an 
end to the war or in plans for the post-war period. The feeling of no longer having 
any control over their own situation and of being at the mercy of events meant that 
there was little scope for action. The situation of an ordinary serviceman in respect of 
his scope for independent action within the army remained constant, but he 
perceived it differently when he was in low spirits than when in a cheerful mood. 

There is no sharp line between war-weariness and expectation of defeat: from the 
moment predictions about the future course of the war took on a gloomy aspect, 
the aim and purpose of the hardships, efforts, and sacrifices began to be called into 
question. They had to be seen in a negative light when there was no prospect of a 
victorious end to the war. Again, it is clear that the invasion of Russia marks the 
point when war-weariness began to develop. That was the moment when, for the 
first time, German troops faced an enemy they felt, according to the documents 
that have come down to us, to be stronger than them. This impression was 
reinforced in the autumn and winter of 1941/2 by the hardships to which soldiers 
in the east were exposed. The failure of the battle for Stalingrad in the winter of 
1942/3 and the ensuing human disaster further entrenched a widespread mood of 
depression in the troops and on the home front. This mood could no longer be 
dispelled by propaganda, because the men and their families felt that it was precisely 
the political and military leadership that had let them down. 


14 See the communication model proposed by Bohner [er al.], ‘Einflii®e freudiger, trauriger and 
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IV. Conclusion 


IN analysing wartime letters, one is faced with a paradox. On the one hand, it is 
clear that perceptions of the war varied widely; on the other, certain connections 
can be deduced from the content of the documents—for instance, the temporal 
affinity between emotions and moods. Individual accounts consistently report that 
morale began to sink after the invasion of Russia. The surrender at Stalingrad 
destroyed most people’s faith in a victorious end to the war. Fading expectations of 
victory gave way to hopes for an end to the war—no matter who came out best. 
The name of ‘Stalingrad’, with its connotation of human disaster, became a symbol 
for a world war that was now, from the German point of view, unwinnable. 

Men serving in the ranks did not see the whole picture, but their low spirits were 
consistent with the de facto military situation. Morale and military situation are so 
closely intertwined that it is impossible to say which was responsible for which. The 
military leadership had not reacted to the troops’ state of mind. There was no 
change in the quality or quantity of the propaganda that was put out, although it 
must have been clear from the reports on morale filed by the forces mail inspection 
units that from the German troops’ point of view it was nothing but a meaningless 
repetition of set formulas. 

A situation had been reached during the winter of 1942/3 in which there were 
almost no (personal) advantages to set against the enormous efforts and privations 
in the general scale of things. The delicate balance between extremely high 
demands and personal gains had been destroyed. Nevertheless the German troops 
kept going. It is clear however from their letters that they no longer felt there was 
any point in what they were doing. Here too, the military leadership failed to 
respond. To take up Heinrich Bdll’s metaphor, quoted at the beginning of this 
study, they were trying to win a world war with an army of pawns. 

When enthusiasm for war and certainty of victory prevailed, it was the work of a 
moment for men to incorporate the image of the victor, an image that provided the 
justification for all military action, into their idea of themselves. They were much 
slower to realize that the idea lacked substance. The role of conqueror was assumed 
without much critical consideration, and there was always something transitory 
about it. Conversely, the realization that they might be defeated was based on more 
definite and more explicitly described factors. So the less favourable idea of 
themselves was formed gradually and accordingly had more substance. 

When the men were in low spirits, they were affected by a combination of factors 
which were perceived separately in greater detail than they would have been, had 
the men been in good spirits. The growing war-weariness after the winter of 1941 
was exacerbated by the constant and excessive demands of all kinds that were made 
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on them. The difficulties caused by the cold and its deleterious effect on the troops’ 
health could have been avoided if the military leadership had reacted to the weather 
conditions in time. 

Morale fell yet further after German cities came under attack from the air. As the 
letters show, the raids had an adverse effect on the emotional resilience of German 
war society. They caused anxiety and a sense of powerlessness among the troops. 
The danger of the painful loss of loved ones and the shattering blow to their future 
prospects destroyed one of the men’s principal incentives, namely the desire to 
protect and defend their homes. They were thousands of miles away on foreign soil, 
sent there, as they may have thought or as they had been told, for the express 
purpose of preventing enemy forces from taking Germany; at the same time, the 
enemy had moved on and was concentrating his main line of attack on a completely 
different target, namely their homes. If their homes were threatened or lost, the very 
fibre of their being was destroyed. It is unmistakably clear from their wives’ letters 
that they needed their husbands at home more than ever. The men had consider- 
able difficulty in seeing the point of taking yet another Russian village when their 
homeland was in flames. Military, political, and ideological grounds were cited as 
the official explanation; but they did little to remedy the men’s sense of powerless- 
ness. 

How long the war was lasting was a constant theme in the letters. At the 
beginning of the war, men still spoke confidently of returning home after a 
particular military operation (with the implication that the end of the war was in 
sight), but they did not say in so many words that they wished it was over. The end 
of the war finally became increasingly remote. Hopes for the end of the war were 
encapsulated in the propaganda catchphrase, ‘final victory’. It was finally perceived 
as a matter of delaying tactics. After the invasion of Russia, it became impossible for 
the war society to foresee any end to the war, but the subject was discussed more 
often and more openly. This usually took the form of hoping to return home intact 
after holding on for an indefinite period. After the air raids on German cities, this 
confidence changed into holding on simply in order to survive. 

The letters clearly show the limits of Nazi propaganda. It is true that some of the 
explanations and arguments were taken up, but there is no trace in the letters of 
complex National Socialist theory serving as a motive for action or providing a 
model for conduct in action.! Goebbels did not succeed in raising morale when 
there were no military successes and living conditions deteriorated. The uncondi- 
tional support sought and expressly demanded by the military leadership was not 
forthcoming. The propaganda machine nevertheless continued to rely, even more 
heavily than before, on fanatical dogma. 

Where National Socialist dogma did find its way into the letters, it was generally 
relayed quite uncritically. That applied inter alia to racial classifications. Prejudice 
was directed primarily at the civilian population, not the enemy troops. However, 


1 There are examples of forces mail with a high percentage of National Socialist content, but they 
are very rare. It must be noted in this connection that there were probably many more letters of this 
kind which have not come down to us, possibly because they were destroyed in the post-war period. 
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National Socialist language is not reflected in the letters in the form promulgated in 
the mass media. There is no evidence of the alleged indoctrination that was a 
favourite theme after the war. The masses were by no means the mindless mob that 
Gustave Le Bon? depicts and that Goebbels sought to educate. The writers of the 
letters seldom identified with the political aspirations of the totalitarian regime. 
Private aims and personal interests took priority, and affects such as enthusiasm for 
war were the exception rather than the rule. 

There is not a word about the so-called Volksgemeinschaft. If the private corres- 
pondence exchanged during the war is to be believed, the inner life of the war 
society certainly did not conform to the idea of a deep common purpose in the 
National Socialist sense of the term. Even the camaraderie among the troops 
depended on personal perceptions and experiences. The individual serviceman 
was not to be swayed, to order, by ideological arguments or group dynamics. 

Outwardly, it was a different picture. The substantial membership of the many 
Nazi organizations, in other words the members of the war society required to enlist 
and serve in those bodies and in the armed forces, might suggest widespread 
conformity with the totalitarian system. The organizational structure of the 
Third Reich left the accomplices of National Socialism with plenty of scope, in 
this network of interdependent bodies, to dispose of any disagreeable elements if 
necessary. This might account for the stability and efficiency of the Nazi regime. 
But a look at private correspondence shows that the regime was extraordinarily 
unstable in areas where guiding principles other than National Socialism applied: 
the persona} well-being, happiness, and future of the individual. Outward stability 
and inner instability are not necessarily incompatible. On the contrary, this 
ambivalence suggests a high degree of adaptability and a readiness to believe and 
to act on the part of the generation involved in the war. 

The letters are silent or evasive on the subject of the acts of violence committed 
by Germans in the war of extermination in eastern Europe. Euphemisms such as 
‘cleansing’ are occasionally used. This cannot really have anything to do with the 
prevailing censorship requirements, as the men spoke openly in their letters about 
other matters that were also held to be reprehensible, such as requisitioning or 
‘organizing’ goods. They were however unable to put the horrors they had experi- 
enced, either as participants in acts of violence or as eyewitnesses, into words.? In 
many cases however, as with Heinrich BGll, the horrors had “burnt into their very 
souls’4 and would remain with them for ever. Six months later, in June 1944, Ball 
observed in a letter to his wife that there were ‘many strange things going on, things 
I would dearly like to tell you, but I can’t bring myself to write’.° 


2 See Le Bon, Psychologie des foules. 

3 This calls for some qualification: forces mail containing accounts of lapses in the writers’ own 
ranks may have been destroyed after the end of the war or may not necessarily have found its way into 
institutions accessible to the public. 


4 Ball, Briefe, ii. 950 (19 Nov. 1943). 5 Ball, Briefe, ii, 1071 (22 June 1944). 


F. Talking to the Volksgemeinschaft: German 
War Society as seen by the Western Allies 
through Front-Line Interrogations 


RAFAEL A. ZAGOVEC 


Why don’t they call ita day? What are they waiting for, these unhappy souls? This 
is what I keep asking not only you and myself, but them too, time and again. 


Klaus Mann! 


I. Contact with the Enemy: The View 
from Without 


War means enmity on a massive scale. There have been more than enough attempts 
to palliate it as simply confrontation between faceless national protagonists: as 
an ethos of doing one’s duty devoid of emotions this has been a main theme of 
military legend-building and a prominent topic in memoir literature. On the front 
lines, at least on those of twentieth-century wars, these attempts have proved to be, at 
best, fine illusions. Enmity formulated in the public media and at the level of 
government decision-makers needed to be reproduced ‘lower down, where life was 
real’.? What is wanted, therefore, is not only a ‘history of war that speaks of death’,? 
but one that takes as its theme the reproduction of enmity as a relational dynamic 
that took place millions of times over. In the literature on the Second World War 
this dynamic attracts attention only where it relates to the German war on the 
eastern front, but not where that against the western powers is concerned.4 Perhaps 


' Klaus Mann (Psychological Warfare Branch), late 1944, in a letter to the publisher Fritz 
Landshoff about his activity as an interrogator on the Italian front, in Mann, Der Wendepunkt, 649. 

2 Beyer, ‘Stalingrad’, 240. 3 Geyer, ‘Eine Kriegsgeschichte’, 136. 

4 Bartov, Eastern Front; id., Hitler's Army. The aspect of enmity felt by the individual as a motive for 
action and as providing meaning seems, particularly from the ‘from below’ perspective, otherwise to be 
given hardly any attention. 
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we have here a last taboo. Enmity in the war in the east could—depending on one’s 
viewpoint—be explained either as a reaction to an ‘inhuman’ opponent or as the 
product of German racial delusions.> The fact that Germans and Britons, Germans 
and Americans, and Germans and Canadians, were also killing each other and that 
here as well a lethal enmity was maintained for years on end is something that seems 
not to fit into the current paradigms of historiography or of West Germany’s post- 
war alliances.® In fact, however, war was raging on the western front as well, and 
here too everyone needed to find a reason behind his opponent's readiness to kill, 
and to justify his own.” This seems to be a requirement if we are to examine what 
the war meant to Germans—to explain why so many of them, at least at times, 
fought against the western powers with the same determination as they did against 
the “Bolshevist menace’ in the east, what specific images of the enemy then served 
them as bases for these feelings, and finally what became of this hostility and why it 
has been disregarded or minimized for so long. 

Yet war means not only hostility, but also contact: it is a disquieting thought that 
national societies seldom come as close to each other as they do during military 
conflict. Apart from the many contacts at the front and during the periods of 
occupation typical of modern war, there is no other time during which a comparable 
amount of information about ‘the Others’ is gathered, their society analysed, and the 
depths of their culture plumbed.® In this respect the Second World War holds an 
exceptional place. The German interrogating officers of the Ic (intelligence) depart- 
ment, the ‘Z’ or ‘G’ specialists, questioned captured Allied soldiers about their 
opinion of Gommunism and ‘racial theory’, or asked seemingly innocuous questions 
such as “What does your family think about the war?”? The Wehrmacht investigation 
branch interviewed German soldiers returning from Allied custody in a prisoners-of- 
war exchange to find out how ‘ordinary people in Britain or America related to their 
country’s rulers’, whether in American society there were ‘any signs of growing anti- 
Semitism’, or whether over there a distinction was made between Germans and 
National Socialists.!° In this universally practised analysis of the force field berween 
readiness for defence and motivation to fight, between ‘morale’ and ‘attitude’,'! and 
in this constantly growing interest shown during the war in the mental disposition 


5 See the opposing interpretations in Germany and the Second World War, iv. 496-507 (Forster) 
and 919-28 (Hoffmann). 

6 Here Copp, ‘If this war’, 157-8, makes the pertinent comment: “The politeness of post-war 
discourse among military historians should not be allowed to obscure the attitudes of 1945 or we will 
fail to understand what war does to soldiers.’ 

7 One may recall here the German crimes against Allied prisoners of war from Le Paradis in 1940 
to Malmédy in 1944, the instances of lynch justice against Allied airmen, or the admission by American 
infantrymen that at times during the winter of 1944/5 they did not take prisoners, see Sydnor, Soldiers, 
106-9; Neliba, Lynchjustiz, 11-14; Stannard, /nfantry, 251-8; Schrijvers, The Crash, 72-84. 

8 Clyde Kluckhohn lists 18 different American civilian and military agencies in which professional 
anthropologists were at work during the war, see Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man, 173; criticizing this 
involvement, Braunlein, ‘Echnologie’; making a more measured assessment, Dower, War, 118-24. 

9 HQ 7th US Army, CSDIC (Combined Services Detailed Interrogation Center), German 
Interrogation Methods, 2 Mar. 1945, 4, NA, RG 165, entry 179, box 647, file 3. 

10 OKW/WR, form, report on treatment during captivity, BA MA RW2/v.120. 
"1 On these abstract concepts see also Werte, ‘Zwischen Untergangspathos und Uberlebenswillen’, 17. 
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of the enemy troops and civilian population (and also of one’s own!7), one sees 
both the breakthrough made by the social sciences’ view of society and the historical 
experience of the First World War as that of a ‘total’ war. While the propagandists 
sought to paint the image of the enemy in ever fewer colours, this image was greatly 
diversified among those in the intelligence services. The encounter the war had 
brought about between massively mobilized societies thus became a constant quest 
to discover the fundamentals of the ‘Others’’ thinking. Nowhere were these efforts 
as scientifically informed as in the groups advising the British and American 
intelligence services. Where military measures such as the war from the air were 
aimed at breaking the will of the civilian population, and where the idea prevailed 
that victory on the battlefield really had meaning only when it was followed by a 
political re-education of the whole of society in the enemy country, investigating 
‘the other side’s’ world view was bound to become a primary interest in military 
intelligence circles. !° 

Interrogating captured enemy soldiers is one of the classic methods of military 
intelligence-gathering, and during the Second World War it was employed by 
all the combatants. And yet there were differences. The two western Allies very 
soon turned their interrogations of German troops into conversations about what 
personal values and political views of the world the man held. At their centre came 
the question that was to be asked of thousands of German soldiers: “What have you 
been fighting for?!4 Whereas at first military concerns such as the position of 
minefields and mortars, or who was in command of units, had been in the fore- 
ground, the questions soon centred on how the soldiers being interrogated saw 
the war, on their social origins, and their ideas on how society should be 
organized, Front-line interrogation became an unprecedented in-depth investi- 
gation of the ideological basis of German war society. Soon it was not only 
intelligence officers in front-line units asking questions of captured German 
troops, but also strategic intelligence specialists and, from 1943, analysts from 
psychological warfare units operating close behind the front. Interrogations on 
tactical matters became life-history interviews, and these in turn merged into 
quantitative opinion polls on the model of the ‘Gallup polls’ that had been an 
institutionalized part of American and British public-opinion research since the 
1930s.!> Sociologists, anthropologists, and psychologists found a place on the 
battlefield: men who after the war went on to make a career in their disciplines, 
often directly leading on from their wartime activities, and who over several 


12 See Crang, “The British Soldier’. 13 Hénicke, ‘Know Your Enemy’, 233. 

14 Office of Strategic Services (OSS), Questionnaire Relating to Political Warfare for the 
Interrogation of German Prisoners of War, 14 May 1943, 2, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-38604. 
This is among the 145,000 serially numbered documents of the ‘Regular Series’ in the collection held 
by the Central Information Division (CID) of the Research & Analysis Branch (R&A) of the OSS. The 
ptesenct chapters are further based on the Intelligence Library (‘P-File’) of the Military Intelligence 
Division (MID, Assist. Chief of Scaff, G-2) of che US War Department (NA, RG 165, entries 79 and 
177), which besides its own interrogation reports holds copies of those from the European Combined 
Services Detailed Interrogation Centers (CSDICs) and the British Prisoner of War Interrogation 
Service (PWIS, Home), as well as on the documents of the PWD/SHAEF (NA, RG 331, entry 87). 

'S See, for example, on the British side Calder, ‘Mass-Observation’. 
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decades were to influence the scientific literature on the German Wehrmacht 
and German society during the Nazi period.'® For as long as the war lasted 
German soldiers of all ranks were in demand as informants, with several agencies 
competing for many of them; some were interrogated half a dozen times or 
more during the few days of their journey from the front to a POW camp.!” 
The list of those who showed interest in such interrogations includes all the 
British and American intelligence services and political authorities. Once they 
were taken prisoner, Wehrmacht soldiers became the objects of research that 
from the outset could not conceal the impetus towards re-education. They were 
the only Germans from the Third Reich one could really gain access to, and they 
were now ‘studied’ using the most advanced methods of the social sciences.!® 
The historical place of this remarkable wide-coverage survey is more central, and 
its after-effects greater, than may at first appear. The impact of the interrogations of 
German soldiers by the western Allies stretches into the period of occupation and 
the years of the Cold War. They led to a number of large-scale surveys of various 
kinds and of equally momentous historical importance: the interrogations of high- 
ranking Nazi politicians that featured large in the Nuremberg Trials, the mass 
questioning as part of the US Strategic Bombing Survey, the work of the Historical 
Division that sought to document the operational experience of the German army 
leadership in the war in the east and thus determined American military doctrine 
in the 1950s, or Operations Overcast and Papercuip, which were important for 
the history of technology and through which German engineers and scientists 
placed the knowledge at the service of the American military.!? The reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the Holocaust started with these interrogations, for example 
with the drafting of the Buchenwald Report initiated by the interrogating officers of 
the Psychological Warfare Division (PWD/SHAEF). The recruitment of Gehlen’s 
‘Fremde Heere Ost’ (Foreign Armies East) department by American intelligence 
(and with it the early history of the West German intelligence service) also began 
with them, as did the comprehensive seizure of what German document archives 


16 See in particular Janowitz and Shils, ‘Cohesion and Disintegration’; Ansbacher, ‘Attitudes’; Gurfein 
and Janowitz, ‘Trends’; Janowitz, ‘German Reactions’; McGranahan and Janowitz, ‘Studies’; 
McGranahan, ‘Comparison’; Balfour, Propaganda in War; id., Four-Power Control; id., Withstanding 
Hitler. 

17 See, for example, PWIS, (H)/KP-131, Report on Interrogation of PW KP/24384 S., Anton, 
NCO in SS Pz Regt. “Das Reich’, 10 July 1944, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 1918, file PWIS Report 
KP-1—-KP-137. 

'8 On the process of the ‘scientification of the social’ see Raphael, “Verwissenschaftlichung’. 

19 See Public Opinion in Occupied Germany, 3-9; Overy, Why the Allies Won, 132. Also Williams, 
‘Foreword’ in Public Opinion in Occupied Germany and Overy, Interrogations. On the Shuster Mission 
and the Historical Division see Werte, ‘Die deutsche militarische Fiihrungsschicht’, 58-9. See also 
Wegner, ‘Erschriebene Siege’; Soutor, “To Stem the Red Tide’. On the use made of German experts 
and scientists see Neufeld, ‘Overcast’. How the Historical Division and Operations Overcast and 
Paperc ip are linked with the strategic interrogations of POWs in the American CSDIC at Fort Hunt, 
Virginia, is clear from MID Detachment, P.O. Box 1142, Memorandum for Chief, CPM (Captured 
Personal and Material) Branch, Subject: Proposal for Historical Research Activities at 1142, 27 July 
1945, NA, RG 319, entry 81, box 9, file 383.6 PWs German Misc. No. 2; Department of the Army, 
Intelligence Division, The Paperclip Project, its Concept, Implementation and Control, n.d., n.p., 
18-20, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 32, file on Paperclip History. 
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were still in existence towards the end of the war.?° From the ‘morale interroga- 
tions’, which those running the western Allies’ psychological warfare had perfected 
towards the end of 1944, there is a direct path to de-nazification and the policy of 
re-education; and from the opinion surveys among German prisoners of war there 
is a link, through those involved in conducting them, with the forging of theory in 
the human and social sciences of the 1950 and 1960s, and with the theses of 
cohesion in the Wehrmacht still relevant today.2! As documents recording the 
mood among the Germans and how they related to the Nazi regime, the reports by 
military intelligence based on them have a link not only with official German 
government public mood reports and analyses by German socialists in exile, which 
as historical source material they are able to complement in many ways.?? They are 
moreover a prologue to the early occupation policy and the sociological and 
historical reappraisal of National Socialist society in the post-war decades. For a 
study of war and society between 1939 and 1945 the importance of this collection 
of material lies in the overall view of German war society as seen from without and 
from a distance. The focus was on the individual German soldier, and how he 
integrated into both his unit and his civilian environment. The sources available to 
the western Allies’ analysts cover a remarkably wide spectrum: captured forces mail 
and diaries, captured orders and service instructions, interrogation reports, accounts 
of personal experience, and opinion surveys. 

The contribution to the Allied victory made by German soldiers through what 
they said in the western Allies’ Combined Services Detailed Interrogation Centers 
(CSDIC) and during front-line interrogations by tactical military intelligence 
officers has so far been almost entirely ignored.?3 Here opinions are divided, and 
not only because the path that individual items of information followed through 


20 See The Buchenwald Report, 19-42. See the extensive interrogation report from the London 
District Cage (LDC) PWIS (H)/LDC-697, Report on Interrogation of PW KP 1366341 Sold. Karl P., 
Concentration Camp Buchenwald, 30 Apr. 1945, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 1921, file PWIS (H)/ 
LDC-690-705. On Reinhard Gehien and the ‘Fremde Heere Ost’: Gehlen, Der Dienst, here 134-47; 
Wark, ‘Geheimdienstkooperation’, 388-94; Werte, ‘Die deutsche militarische Fithrungsschicht’, 
56-7. 

21 See Krohn, ‘Remigranten’, 811-13. On de-nazification and the role of interrogations in the 
compilation of lists of names relevant for occupation policy, see Gerhardt, ‘Amerikanischen 
Milicaroffiziere’, 31-3. For a typical list of German university professors drawn up for the Control 
Commission for Germany (Brit.) by a Mobile Field Interrogation Unit see MFIU No. 2, PW 
Intelligence Bulletin 2/58, 26 Apr. 1945, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 1927, file PWIB 2/56-2/62. 
On the theory of primary groups and its roots in interrogations on the western front see Bartov, Hitler 
Army, 5-6, 29-58; Kiihne, “Der nationalsozialistische Vernichtungskrieg und die “ganz normalen” 
Deutschen’, 625-7. 

22 The more recent literature has up to now based itself on ‘two large groups of sources on public 
opinion’ in the Nazi state: on the one hand the government and Party public mood reports—in 
particular those from the SD and Gestapo—and on the other the reports from the socialists in exile, 
that is to say the ‘Sopade’ reports and the analyses written by the ‘Neu Beginnen’ (Start Afresh] group; 
on this see Stéver, ‘Loyalitat’, 437-9; similarly also Kershaw, Popular Opinion, 6-7. 

23 See e.g. Overy, Why the Allies Won, in whose extensive list of reasons for the Allied victory the 
advance made in intelligence gathering is given no special mention. An impression of the volume and 
wide-ranging content of the statements made by POWs can already be gained from the indexes in 
Hinsley’s British Intelligence, vols. ii, iii/1 and iii/2, although these coveted only ‘high-grade’ 
intelligence and largely ignored that from Allied front-line units, see vol. iii/1, p. xi. 
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the ramifications of the western military intelligence system is far from easy to 
follow and the exact extent of this contribution will never be exactly gauged.*4 This 
material is controversial most of all because at least some of these statements were 
not made voluntarily but extracted from the German prisoners of war under 
mental—and occasionally also physical—pressure, and even more because the 
great bulk of what was said voluntarily still carries to this day the stigma of treason. 
The hatred visited in particular on Wehrmacht soldiers who of their own accord 
provided the Allies with information that could be used in selecting targets for the 
bombers was long-lasting in its effects.2> Reading the interrogation reports one in 
many cases cannot escape the impression that men who had suffered in many ways 
under Nazi rule were making use of the only chance left to them of playing a part in 
bringing down the Nazi state. Among the tens of thousands of members of the 
Wehrmacht taken prisoner who voluntarily told the Allied military intelligence 
about the location of German industrial plants, about the command structure of 
their units, or about the NSDAP leaders in their home areas, there were, as well as 
the opportunists and the intimidated, also men who had been incarcerated in the 
Emsland moorland labour camps for years on end because of their political 
activities, or those who had been declared ‘half-Jews’ because of part-Jewish 
parentage and were only too familiar with the violent face of the Nazi system.?¢ 
With ‘total mobilization for war’ German war society had called up sections of it 
which the National Socialist state had previously declared to be its enemies. Once 
they were in the hands of the western Allies these Wehrmacht soldiers were not 
infrequentl prepared to cooperate in any way they could. Their statements form 
part of the history of the opposition to National Socialism inside Germany—and 
the military consequences were not the least important. 

These conversations which the Allied military interrogators had with the Volks- 
gemeinschaft (national ethnic community), and which fed as empirical material into 
the analyses of all the intelligence services, were the products of an exceptional 
situation of crucial importance. They document a war which had its beginnings 
within German society and cannot be structured simply according to principles of 
nationality; many of the soldiers carrying out the interrogations had themselves 
once been German (or Austrian). Between 1943 and 1945, in the armies of the 
western Allies, they returned to Europe, and finally to Germany, as victors but as 
men who had been uprooted, and who met with deep distrust in their former 


24 Hinsley talks of an ‘important contribution’, for example in the Italian theatre of operations, but 
he is unable to assess its exact influence, see Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 202. 

25 One manifestation of this hatred that became public knowledge was the murder of the U-boat 
crewman Werner Drechsler by German fellow prisoners in March 1944 in the POW camp at Papago 
Park, Arizona, see Whittingham, Martial Justice. On the source of che accusation of treason in this case 
see OKW/WR, Kriegsgef.Allg., re: Bericht des deutschen Heimkehrers Bootsmann Gustav H. [report 
by German returnee crewman Gustav H.], 30 Sept. 1944, BA-MA RW 2/v.100. 

26 The number of ‘half-Jews’ featuring in particular in the later interrogation reports by the British 
Prisoner of War Interrogation Service (PWIS) is strikingly high. See for instance PWIS (H)/LF-330, 
Report on Interrogation of PW KP 25842 Geff. S., Max, 21 July 1944, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 
1922, file PWIS (H)/LF-322-376; and PWIS (H)/LF-797, Report on Interrogation of PW KP 
116992 Civ. H., Heinz, 20 Oct. 1944, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 1922, file PWIS (H)/LF-789-855. 
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homeland. When Allied soldiers and captured members of the Wehrmacht 
came together, it could lead either to a friendly exchange about people and places 
they both knew or to a hate-filled confrontation between ideologies models. 
Beneath the accounts of such encounters lies an important explanatory model for 
enmity in the war in the west. When towards the end of the war American soldiers 
met the mayor of Karlsbad and a Wehrmacht general to negotiate the handover of 
the city, they were asked whether they were empowered to speak for the American 
army. ‘We are the American army,’ came the reply—in Yiddish. The German 
general, one of the GIs recalled later, ‘made a face as if he had trodden in something 
disgusting’.2” The Nazis’ war against the Jews had a role in the war in the west as 
well, however much of this has been portrayed from the military viewpoint as 
having been a ‘chivalrous’, ‘fair’, or ‘comparatively humane’ war and has thus been 
divorced from the Shoah. The Second World War was a conflict based on 
ideologies, not only on the eastern front but in the west as well. 

Now a word on the perspective taken in what follows. The exceptional 
situation described above is viewed at the level of the interrogations and of the 
first level of analysis by the military intelligence HQs and agencies, which is well 
documented in the sources (see Diagram I.r.1.1). The focus is on the situation and 
the inherent exchange of interpretations of the war, which are seen as a combin- 
ation of analysis of the other and of oneself, a collaboration between the interro- 
gator and the person being interrogated in which the former, however, always had 
the upper hand in determining the interpretation and the final arrangement. 
What we see here is a reflection of German war society, but the mirror is held 
not quite as far away as it may at first seem. The view taken by the analysts is 
sometimes strangely reminiscent of the perspective which the ‘new’ cultural 
history adopts today towards National Socialist society.28 Undoubtedly there 
still remain—sixty years later—shared historiological roots and procedural pat- 
terns. The perspective that was taken by military intelligence, however, does not 
represent simply a timeless ‘free and democratic’ view of National Socialism. Its 
reports do not read as if the sociologists of those days in American and British 
uniform were acting in the guise of participating observers on behalf of today’s 
historians. In what follows it must be kept in mind that their perspectives, their 
theories, and their stereotypes were all those of their time. Their surveys and 
qualitative analyses, larded with percentage figures, are nonetheless contemporary 
documents just like the soldiers’ letters home and the SD reports, and nothing 
would be more fatal than to see those results of an early, application-oriented 
sociology objective as ‘reconstructions of how things were’ which, taken untested, 
produce a greater degree of ‘transparency of social conditions’ and ‘save [the 
historian] a great deal of onerous reconstruction work’.2? Nevertheless, in the 


27 Botsford, ‘The Yiddish Lesson’, 80 [emphasis original]. 

28 This is crue, for example, for the main foci of interest in research into the cultural history of 
nationalism, with its emphasis on symbolic forms and ritual practices. The influence of early cultural 
anthropology is clearly evident in ONI (Office of Naval Intelligence), Op-16-w, Morale and its 
Maintenance in the German Navy, 6 Jan.1943, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-27221. 

29 Raphael, ‘Verwissenschaftlichung’, 189-91. 
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Diagram I.£.1.1. Western Allied interrogations of German soldiers: structures, places, content, 1942 to 1945 


Sources: Documents in the National Archives at College Park, Maryland (NA-RG 319, Entry 1055; NA-RG 331, Entry 87; NA-RG 165, Entry 177); 
Hinsley, British Intelligence; Laurie, The Propaganda Warriors, Chandler and Robb, Front-Line Intelligence. 
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impression which those British and American scientists received in their efforts to 
approach German society as objectively as possible, there are basic insights into 
the everyday realities of that society, no less than in the direct sources remaining 
to us. In the Allied observers’ efforts—constantly evolving and not always 
successful—to understand the Germans’ ‘puzzling’ readiness to fight on, one 
frequently sees reflected the trends in the wartime perception of society in the 
latter part of the Nazi era. Modifications to the Allied analysis models and 
terminology occurred as responses to new trends in the way the Wehrmacht 
soldiers being interrogated thought about the war and the world, as well as to 
changes in German military propaganda. Often it is not shortcomings on the part 
of the Allied observers that are revealed by the inconsistencies, stereotyped 
constructs, or distortions in the interrogation reports, but rather the contradic- 
tions and fractures arising in a society that had been mobilized in the name of 
National Socialism and was being increasingly shattered by the war. Observation 
from without is indeed ‘not the worst way of looking at the reality of the time’.3° 


30 Nowak, ‘Die evangelische Kirche’, 28. 


II. “The Mind of the Enemy’: Military 
Intelligence as the Analysis of a Society 


PEOPLE would soon be writing books about the Third Reich, Erich Kastner noted 
in his diary in June 1945, and this could not fail to include a ‘psychological study of 
the behaviour of the average citizen’. “Without such an analysis the foreign 
avengers, the researchers, the missionaries, and the ghouls would find themselves 
in a labyrinth with no thread to guide them. They would be at a complete loss.’ In 
Kastner’s view, however, it was not only the occupiers who needed an analytical 
study of the previous twelve years: ‘We too, who were wandering in the labyrinth 
when it was not yet a museum and we were still living as the Minotaur and his 
victims, we too shall have need of that book.’! Even as Kastner was writing those 
words, there were already countless preliminary studies for such a book in existence, 
its list of contents had long been mapped out, and some chapters were already 
written. Logg before its catastrophic end, National Socialist Germany and its 
society had been attracting, in Europe and beyond, a degree of attention that 
often far exceeded simple fascination—an attraction resulting from the convergence 
of developments in German society itself with developments in scientific method- 
ology. Seldom before had a society been observed so closely. The rise of National 
Socialism in a nation which saw itself in many respects as the heart of European 
culture and was considered one of the birthplaces of the western Enlightenment, its 
unprecedentedly radical ideas and methods, and its apparently ubiquitous penetra- 
tion of German society—all this had brought onto the scene at a very early stage if 
not the ‘avengers’, then at least the ‘researchers, the missionaries, and the ghouls’.? 
At the same time, mostly in the United States, the advocates of new methods and 
theories in social research were ready in the starting blocks: structural functionalists, 
behaviourists, the pioneers of new, standardized surveying methods for opinion 
polls, and yet others. Interests and methods came together, first in social science 
where some of the cleverest minds were turning to the ‘German problem’,> and 
then in the almost impenetrable apparatus of military intelligence—understood 
here and in what follows as the entirety of the British and American intelligence- 
gathering organizations, both semi-civilian and military. Ultimately the social 


1 Kastner, Notabene, 173-4. 

2 See, for example, Abel, ‘Is a Psychiatric Interpretation of the German Enigma Necessary?’ 

3 People like Talcott Parsons, Erik Erikson, and the émigré representatives of the Insticut fiir 
Sozialforschung, see Gerhardt, “Talcott Parsons’; Sdllner, ‘Archaologie’; Marcuse, Feindanalysen. 
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scientists were to be found at the front itself and on German soil, often with great 
faith in their own powers: ‘In Normandy... we often talked about the German 
mind and German public opinion. We spoke as experts, since we were intelligence 
officers in the Psychological Warfare Division and it was our job to know the mind 
of the enemy.”4 


1. ANALYSING THE ENEMY: THE GERMANS UNDER 
THE MICROSCOPE OF THE WESTERN ALLIES’ 
INTELLIGENCE SERVICES 


The assurance with which the ‘mind of the enemy’ was claimed to be already 
understood, and part of one’s job, derived only partly from the personality of the 
man who believed he was speaking here as an ‘expert’.° It resulted far more from a 
remarkable process of development that had transformed western intelligence in just a 
few years from a conglomerate of competing individual initiatives, improvised and 
built on coincidences and scarcely confidence-inspiring sources and protagonists, 
into a huge intelligence organization of the most modern kind. In the first half of 
the 1940s a pioneering generation of intelligence experts laid the foundations of the 
western intelligence community for at least the next half-century. Because of the 
emphasis that has been placed on internal rivalries between individual organizations, 
and the criticism of duplication, inflated bureaucracy, and the constant wasted effort 
resulting from the bickering, the full extent of this development is sometimes lost to 
sight.° The fact that not everything went smoothly between the failures in intelli- 
gence at Pearl Harbor and the Ardennes offensive, and that the western experts could 
make mistakes in assessing the ‘German mind’, cannot be attributed solely to 
organizational shortcomings. It had its causes, as similarly errors still have today, in 
the imponderables that are part of any war. At any rate, by the end of the war military 
intelligence was devoting enormous personnel and economic resources to learning 
about the enemy. In 1945 no one could have known more.” 

Three central interlinked processes need to be examined here. The first is the 
scientification of information-gathering methods and the advent in military intel- 
ligence of a new self-understanding modelled on the civilian expert. The second 
associated process is the massive expansion of the organizational structure and staff 
numbers. Finally, attention must be paid to the broadening of the areas of interest, 
since it was this that brought the human and social sciences into military intelli- 
gence. A systematic study would furthermore need to keep a number of basic 
structural principles in mind, in particular the clear distinction between raw data 
and applicable knowledge—the difference between information and intelligence— 


4 Padover, Experiment in Germany, 3. 

5 On Saul Padover, see Henke, Die amerikanische Besetzung Deutschlands, 284-90. 

6 See also the admirable work by Laurie, The Propaganda Warriors, who does however tend, when 
examining the rivalries between the OSS and OWI, to underestimate cooperation between the two 
intelligence services ‘in the field’. 

? See Niethammer, ‘Versuch’, 7. 
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and between the producers and the users of information, especially in the numerous 
instances where the various Allied organizations and agencies included both. Such a 
systematic approach is not possible in the space available here. Instead, the above- 
mentioned aspects will only be sketched out, and attention will centre on a 
development in which these aspects are frequently demonstrable and exemplified: 
the organization and expansion of the British and American system of interrogating 
German soldiers. 

When the war started, Britain and the United States were reliant on reports from 
their diplomats for information about their current or potential adversaries. Facts 
usable for intelligence purposes, in the form of memoranda or communiqués about 
the internal political situation, public opinion, the build-up of enemy forces, or the 
overall economic situation, were compiled by the military attachés with the help 
of what media were publicly available. Only occasionally were more or less usable 
reports obtained from spies or signals intelligence (‘Sigint’).2 Knowledge of oper- 
ations planned by the enemy under conditions of special secrecy was scarcely 
obtainable by the methods employed. In 1940 the British War Office still felt it 
would have to call on the help of astrologers to learn enough about the time and place 
a German invasion on the English coast would come.? Three years later the position 
was totally different. In 1943 Britain had more than 5,000 people working at the 
Government Code and Cypher School on decoding German Enigma radio traffic, 
and 1,200 analysts of the Political Warfare Executive (PWE) were conducting 
semantic studies of news and propaganda publications and incorporating the results 
in more thai thirty-five different regular series of reports, most of them issued 
weekly.'© In the United States IBM computers were used to keep on top of the 
flood of data gathered about the enemy armies. Each month the volume of European 
publications sent to Washington totalled more than a hundred thousand pages.!! 
The Office of Strategic Services (OSS) had a staff of 25,000, mostly employed on 
information gathering, and the Military Intelligence Division (MID), acting purely 
as a clearing house for military data collection, employed 1,500, most of them 
officers,!2 The Office of Censorship, which came under the War Department and 
had been entrusted, since Pearl Harbor, with censoring international mail traffic, and 
in that capacity also collected ‘facts about the enemy’, employed at the high point 
of its activiry more than 12,000, most of them female censors examining mail.'> 


8 See Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 45-8. > See Strong, Intelligence, 69. 

10 See Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 461; OSS, R&A Branch London, War Diary, ix. 
(Psychological Warfare), 2-4, NA, RG 226, Microfilm 1623, Roll 3. 

'l MID, A History of the Military Intelligence Division, 7 Dec. 1941-2 Sept. 1945, Washington, 
DC, 1946, 187-8, 227, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 1, MID History file; George S. Pettee, The 
Future of American Secret Intelligence, Washington, DC., n.d., 13, special paginated copy, NA, RG 
319, entry 1055, box 1, Pettee file. 

12 Staff numbers for the OSS: Mauch, ‘Dritte Reich’; for the MID: A History of the Military 
Intelligence Division, 335, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 1, file on MID History. A large proportion 
of the MID officers were of course civilian experts wich short-service commissions. 

13, A Report on the Office of Censorship. U.S. Government Historical Reports on War 
Administration (Office of Censorship—Series 1), Washington, D.C., 1945, 12, NA, RG 319, entry 
1055, box 14, file of appendices to History of Military Censorship; see also History of Military 
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The work of intelligence gathering had been finally systematized, most of all within 
operational units and military headquarters close behind the front. ‘Military intelli- 
gence is now a scientific business, comprising aerial reconnaissance, interrogations, 
analysis of captured documents, and listening in to radio traffic’ wrote British 
Brigadier Kenneth Strong in 1943, describing his experience as Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s senior intelligence officer (G-2) in the North African desert. In 
his view, these ‘modern methods’ had completely revolutionized military intelli- 
gence: “We are no longer dependent on agents and similar espionage sources for 
obtaining information.’'4 This process consisted in more than the introduction 
of new methods and the employment of experts trained outside the military. The 
self-understanding of the soldiers entrusted with intelligence and information gath- 
ering was marked, down to the lowest levels, by an unmistakable trend towards 
rationalization. The ideal of a supposedly attainable scientific objectivity and a basic 
readiness to think about the methods they were using were everywhere apparent. 
According to a report on experience in this field produced in 1946, the notion of a 
secret society of illuminati, readily purveyed in spy fiction, had foundered on the 
realities of intelligence needs at the fronts.!> Summing up American experience in 
North Africa in 1942/3, Oskar Koch, General Patton’s intelligence officer (G-2), 
observed that intelligence gathering required ‘conscientious application and hard 
work’, and had nothing to do with ‘gazing into a crystal ball’.!° In their own minds, 
at least, the soldiers in military intelligence had themselves become experts in the 
human and communication sciences. 

The expansion of the organizational structures of intelligence gathering was also 
evident both within and outside the operational military sphere. Alongside the 
intelligence services of the two war ministries, namely the MID in the US War 
Department and the Directorate of Military Intelligence (DMI) in the British War 
Office, there were on both sides of the Atlantic a growing number of civilian or 
semi-civilian authorities and organizations involved in intelligence work. Special 
mention should be made of the two American services, the OSS and the Office of 
War Information (OW1), as well as the British PWE, the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare (MEW), and the Ministry of Information (MOJ), all of which attained 
their final organizational form only in 1941/2.!7 Both the American intelligence 
services had a presence in London: the OSS with, inter alia, its own Research and 
Analysis (R&A) department (an offshoot of the famous R&A Branch in Washing- 
ton to which Franz Neumann, Herbert Marcuse, and Otto Kirchheimer belonged), 
and the OW] with a Survey Section which was to become a confirmed proponent 


Censorship. Activities of che War Department during World War II, n.p., n.d., 3-6, NA, RG 319, 
entry 1055, box 14, file on Censorship, Activities of WD. 


14 Letter from Strong co his superiors in London and Washington, quoted in Strong, Intelligence, 
98. See also Pettee, The Future of American Secret Intelligence, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 1, file 
on Pettee, 10: ‘(T]he intellectual resources of modern knowledge have been drawn upon to a degree 
undreamed of before World War II.’ 

15 Chandler and Robb, Front-Line Intelligence, 13-17. 16 Koch and Hays, G-2, 33. 

17 See Taylor, British Propaganda, 156-7; also Balfour, Propaganda in War, 53-102. 
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of quantitative surveying methods.'® The PWE, concealed behind the facade of the 
Foreign Office’s Political Intelligence Department (PID), was the ‘central British 
research and intelligence service in political matters’ and in charge of British media 
and propaganda analysis.!? The MOI, as the authority responsible for propaganda, 
was more of a consumer and user of information from the intelligence services, but 
it did also have staff on secondment to the intelligence sections of the joint British 
and American agencies.?° The same is true of the MEW, which cooperated closely 
with the DMI when information was wanted on particular branches of the German 
economy, individual industrial plants, and potential bombing targets.2! The 
branches of the armed services outside the war ministries also collected information 
on the enemy. On the American side the carefully nurtured rivalry between the 
War Department and Navy Department made the Office of Naval Intelligence a 
further major player in the field, while on the British side both the Admiralty and 
the Air Ministry maintained an intelligence department. The ‘classic’ espionage 
operations, whose value for information gathering as a whole is a matter of dispute, 
were conducted on the British side by the Special Operations Executive (SOE) and 
a department of the DMI, the Secret Intelligence Service (MI6). On the American 
side this task fell to the Secret Intelligence (SI) Branch of the OSS. 

Although the information in which these agencies were interested varied indi- 
vidually, they all began to make the ‘morale’ of the Germans a central focus of their 
research. For the military intelligence services, the fighting spirit and motivation of 
German soldiers was a major factor in gauging enemy potential. The civilian 
agencies, wh@ were entrusted with the propaganda war and owed their existence 
to widespread fear of a supposedly new form of psychological warfare already 
practised by Germany in 1939/40, concentrated entirely on the public mood 
among the Germans.”? This made the lack of any empirical basis all the more of 
a problem; right into 1943 virtually all assessments in this area drew on analysis of 
published German sources or on the reports from attachés, individual secret service 
agents, German émigrés, or ‘neutral cravellers’. In the autumn of 1942 Franz 
Neumann’s Behemoth—at the time certainly not the worst place to start looking 
at National Socialist Germany—together with the ‘Inside Germany Reports’ from 
the ‘Neu Beginnen’ group, provided a ‘Seminar in Psychological Problems of 
Morale’ at Harvard University with the basis for planning possible propaganda 
campaigns.”? The Office of European Economic Research studied articles from Das 


18 On the R&A Branch of the OSS in Washington see Séllner, ‘Archaologie’. 

19 OSS, R&A Branch London, War Diary, ix. (Psychological Warfare), 1-7, quotation p. 1, NA, 
RG 226, Microfilm 1623, Roll 3; Hinsley, British Intelligence, i. 90. 

20 See Balfour, Propaganda in War, 53-102. 

21 OSS, R&A Branch (Washington, DC), Report 1430, The Role of POW Interrogation in Target 
Appraisal, 23 Oct. 1943, 3-4, NA, RG 59, microfilm M1221. 

22 See Pettee, The Future of American Secret Intelligence, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 1, file on 
Pettee, 11; see also German Psychological Warfare. 

23 G, W. Allport and H. A. Murray, Department of Psychology, Harvard University, ‘Propaganda 
to Germany’, undated [c.Sept./Oct. 1942], NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-23886; see also Neumann, 
Behemoth. On the importance of Neumann’s work for the R&A Branch of the OSS see Marquardt- 
Bigman, “Nachdenken’, 125-7. 
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Reich, Giselher Wirsing’s Der maf(lose Kontinent, relevant radio broadcasts, and 
individual issues of the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung in order to reconstruct the 
Germans’ image of America.?4 In December 1942 the Enemy Morale and Propa- 
ganda Research Section of the PWE likewise confined itself to analysing freely 
available German publications.** On this basis, conclusions about what Germans 
were thinking, about ‘public opinion’ or even the private attitudes of ‘ordinary 
Germans’, could at best be arrived at only indirectly. 

The interrogation of prisoners of war provided a more promising opportunity to 
analyse the German mind, but their small numbers and the fact that they over- 
whelmingly belonged to specific groups of service personnel—mainly aircrew and 
members of the German navy—militated against their use by the ‘morale ana- 
lysts’.2° The British forces were at first interested mostly in what the prisoners knew 
about technical matters and military operations, not in their feelings about the war. 
At the beginning of the war the War Office had set up the first Combined Services 
Detailed Interrogation Centre (CSDIC), initially at the Tower of London and then 
at Cockfosters Camp in Barnet. At the end of 1940 a further interrogation centre, 
CSDIC ME (Middle East), was established in Cairo, and was attached to the 
Middle East Intelligence Centre in the city. Responsibility for the CSDICs was 
assigned to sub-departments of the DMI, first MI9 and then the specially created 
MI19. At the same time the War Office established the Prisoner of War Interro- 
gation Service (PWIS, Home), which provided the link between military units and 
the CSDICs and operated in the remaining British POW camps.?”? CSDICs were 
also set up in the United States. At the suggestion of the ONI, which had been able 
to assess British practice in the strategic interrogation of POWs in London in the 
latter half of 1941, the MID established two interrogation camps in the USA itself 
in 1942: the first in July at Fort Hunt, Virginia (run under its postal address of PO 
Box 1142), only a few minutes’ drive from the District of Columbia, and the 
second in December at Byron Hot Springs near Tracy, California.2® Formally, the 
American centre came under the Prisoner of War Branch, later the Captured 


Personnel and Material Branch (CPM), of the MID. Besides the CPM, however, 


24 Office of European Economic Research, Special Report on America and Americans in the Nazi 
Propaganda, 21 Nov. 1942, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-24072. Wirsing’s Der mafSlose Kontinent 
formed the basis for this report only in the form of a summary given in German radio programmes. 

25 PWE, Enemy Morale & Propaganda Research Section, ‘Morale Factors and the German War 
Effort’, 4 Dec. 1942, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-30388. 

26 Zur Geschichte der deutschen Kriegsgefangenen, xil1, 3-8. 

27 A basic source on the organizational history of the interrogation system is Fedorowich, ‘Axis 
Prisoners of War’; see also Maj D. M. Spencer (MIS), Memorandum to Assist. Chief of Staff, G-2, 
n.d., 4-5, NA, RG 165, entry 177, box 924, file on Interrogator’s Handbook; Hinsley, British 
Intelligence, il1, 90, 205, 282-3. There are also a few comments there on techniques used other 
than direct questioning, in particular the use of eavesdropping microphones and the presence of stool- 
pigeons disguised as ordinary fellow-prisoners. 

28 See A History of the Military Intelligence Division, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 1, fileon MID 
History, 99-101; also Finnegan, Military Intelligence, 62, who wrongly assumes, however, that Fort 
Hunt was kept only for high-ranking German prisoners and furthermore draws the plausible but 
incorrect conclusion that only German prisoners were interrogated at Fort Hunt and Japanese 
prisoners at Byron Hot Springs. 
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the ONI and OSS were also carrying out strategic interrogations. From the spring 
of 1943 MI19 and the CPM/MID exchanged interrogation reports from their 
respective CSDICs, opening up a close collaboration that that was subsequently 
practised by other agencies as well.?° 

In the course of the war the national establishments were supplemented by joint 
British-American agencies also charged with gathering information about Ger- 
many and the German armed forces. In September 1942, in the run-up to the joint 
landing in North Africa, the first publication to come from the MID, giving an 
overall picture of the German Wehrmacht, revealed such grave divergences between 
what the British and the Americans knew that closer cooperation in the central area 
of enemy order of battle (OB) intelligence seemed to be urgently called for. This 
situation gave rise to a series of inter-Allied conferences resulting, in May 1943, 
in the establishment of the Military Intelligence Research Section (MIRS) with 
departments in London and Washington, DC, under the jurisdiction of the DMI’s 
MI14 (German Order of Battle) department and the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 
respectively.?° The work of the MIRS offices (three-quarters of whose staff were 
Americans, most of them German émigrés) consisted in the analysis of captured 
enemy documents (pay books, personnel lists, orders, etc,) giving a picture of the 
military structure and location of the German forces, the distribution of the many 
captured documents to authorities and HQ staffs with an interest in them, and the 
testing of the information obtained from interrogators’ and censors’ reports. By 
June 1945 the MIRS had analysed over 150 tonnes of enemy documents, around 
95 per cent @f them of German origin.3! After the end of the war its successor, the 
German Military Documents Section, played a decisive role in transferring the 
collections of German military documents to the USA. 

The forms of intelligence gathering mentioned above cover only those carried 
out by the national and inter-Allied bodies located in the capital cities. All these 
organizations were also to be found in the various theatres of operation, where they 
were under the aegis of the local commanders-in-chief and were often entirely 
amalgamated in new, superordinate units like the Joint Intelligence Collection 
Agencies (JICAs). The cooperation developed in Algiers served as an example for 
the further structure of western intelligence. The joint landing by British and 
American forces in North Africa, and the proximity of those forces to the British 
Eighth Army advancing from the west, resulted in an unparalleled integration of 
the military intelligence services of the two Allies.5? One of the most important 
examples of such cooperation was the jointly run Algiers CSDIC. From then on, 
not only did the close intermeshing of staff at AFHQ, Eisenhower’s headquarters in 


29 CPM/MID (Catesby ap Jones), Memorandum for the Executive Officer, MIS, 10 May 1943, 
NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 2, file on MID Weekly Reports. 

30 MID, [untitled history of the Order of Battle Branch], chronological listing of ‘O/B History’, 
n.d., n.p., NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 32, file on History of Order of Battle. 

31 History and Operation: MIRS, London and Washington Branches, 1 May 1943-14 July 1945, 
n.d., n.p., 5-12, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 28, file on MIRS (London and Washington Branches), 
History from 1 May 1943 to 14 July 1945. 

32 See Finnegan, Military Intelligence, 85-93. 
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Algiers, ensure a shared gathering of information, but cooperation also began to 
be seen in the various staffs and headquarters in London and Washington— 
cooperation that was often far more intensive than that between the national 
military forces.>? Here, as elsewhere, the American intelligence staffs gradually 
assumed greater influence, after a long period during which the greater experience 
of the British specialists had been dominant. 

The system for analysing the enemy extended right down to the ‘point of 
contact’—in military intelligence gathering to the front itself. It was structured in 
line with the organizational charts of the combat units, from army group level to each 
division, and then down to regiment and battalion level, which was where military 
intelligence had its ‘fingertips’. A service instruction in the 45th US Infantry Division 
in August 1943 shows how the interrogation of POWs and analysis of captured 
material were woven into the overall fabric of tactical reconnaissance. The interro- 
gation teams working at division level were promised all kinds of support, expressly 
including the selection and separation of ‘prisoners of war for special interrogation’. 
The troops were further ordered to mark captured documents with the time and 
place of seizure and to pass them on at once. This applied above all to written 
documents found on soldiers at the time of capture, including those of a personal 
nature: ‘Every letter, every diary, every scribbled note could be of importance to a 
higher authority.’>4 An initial organized interrogation would ideally take place at an 
improvised assembly point at regiment level, where the reconnaissance parties, 
companies, and battalions had to hand over their prisoners.?> The ‘tactical squeeze’ 
was the classic military brief interrogation, seeking information with a direct bearing 
on the combat situation such as the location of machine-gun posts, minefields, or the 
actual strength of enemy platoons. The next stop was normally the division’s POW 
enclosure, where prisoners remained for up to twenty-four hours and where for the 
first time intelligence corps interrogating officers also took part in the questioning. 
Here the area of interest extended beyond the main battle zone and included 
questions about the morale in enemy ranks.3¢ Prisoners would then be transferred 
out of the battle zone to camps at army level, where, in addition to questioning about 
the enemy’s rear areas, the interrogation was based on motivation psychology. The 
final step was to send selected prisoners on to the CSDIC.?” 


33 On cooperation at AFHQ see Strong, Intelligence, 79-99. 

34 Le. Col. Francis J. Reichmann, G-2, 45th Inf. Div., Intelligence Standard Operation Procedure, 
5 Aug. 1943, 3, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 38, file on Extracts on Intelligence Subjects, binder 2. 
See also the Standard Operational Administrative Procedures issued as a captured-materials order for 
the 82nd US Airborne Division, 13 Apr. 1944, setting out similar guidelines, copy in BA-MA RW 
2/v.87. 

35 Improvised brief interrogation at the moment of capture was as a rule not looked on kindly by 
the G-2s, see Statement Lt. Col. James C. Mott, in: HQ AGF, Army War College, Observers’ Notes 
on the Italian Campaign During the Period 4 October 1943 to 29 December 1943, 7 Feb. 1944, 15, 
NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 39, file on Extracts on Intelligence Subjects, binder 3. 

36 Col. H.E. Pulliam, AGF Board, G-1 AGF Questionnaire [excerpt], 20 May 1944, NA, RG 319, 
entry 1055, box 38, file on Extracts on Intelligence Subjects, binder 2. 

37 Tn the final months of the war there were also five Mobile Field Interrogation Units, (MFIUs) 
operating behind the western front line. These also sent ‘productive’ POWs on to the CSDIC (UK) or 
PO Box 1142 in the USA, see MID Detachment PO Box 1142, Memorandum for Col. Sweet, 
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Through contact with Italian and German troops, and under the influence of 
British officers, the Americans had changed their initially sceptical attitude towards 
what could be expected from interrogating prisoners of war. They were surprised at 
the willingness to talk about military matters, even on the part of soldiers whose 
morale the interrogating officer had judged as being good and ‘soldierly’.38 For the 
first time the Americans tried working with small, mobile interrogating teams of 
varying composition, who observed the inmates in the provisional assembly camps 
and picked out individual prisoners. Among captured documents, the prisoners’ 
personal papers, particularly their diaries and letters as well as their pay books, took 
on an increasing value for the G-2 officers—a further sign of the widening field of 
interest. In the view of the Assistant G-2 at AFHQ, prisoners’ letters were a 
particularly plentiful source of critical comments about individual aspects of the 
German war effort.°? Evaluating these sources to analyse enemy morale was the 
obvious next step. 

For American military intelligence in particular a new phase opened with the 
surrender of German Army Group Africa in May 1943. The volume of captured 
documents and the numbers of German prisoners brought in and now available 
for interrogation were immense.*° The arrival of larger numbers of captured 
German soldiers led to more intense interrogation activity in the USA as well. In 
September, for instance, six teams from the CPM met convoys SPMGA-53 and 
SPMGA-55 from North Africa in the harbour at Hampton Roads, Virginia, to 
subject the 11,650 Wehrmacht soldiers on the two transports to brief selection 
interviews.4!yT hey were looking for prisoners with special military or technical 
knowledge who would then undergo detailed questioning in the CSDIC. At this 
point in time, R&¢A/OSS considered that the interrogations were already in an 
‘advanced state’, including in the area of ‘morale at the fronts and on the home 
front’, and needed further development only in regard to the assessment of targets 


Subject: Processing and Evaluation of P/Ws in ETO, 30 Mar. 1945, NA, RG 319, entry 81, box 8, file 
383.6, PWs German Miscellaneous. 


38 The experience of Allied interrogation specialists wich their German subjects naturally varied a 
great deal. In the interviews which Maj. Stebbins carried out in the summer of 1943 for the MIS wich 
Allied veterans of the North Africa campaign, the dominant opinion was clearly that the German 
soldiers were amazingly generous with the a came they gave; ‘90 per cent of the German prisoners 
of war talk freely’, MIS-X, Stebbins Interview No. 38 (Brig. Gen. W. G. Gentry), 28 May 1943, 3, 
NA, RG 319, entry 81, box 7, file vol. 1, Nos. 1-107 POW-MIS-X. Carlton Coon, a civilian working 
with the OSS, reports on the other hand on a failed interrogation where the German prisoners 
succeeded in divulging only their name, rank, and number, MIS-X, Stebbings Interview No. 72 (Dr 
Carlton Coon), 7 July 1943, 1, NA-RGNA, RG 319, entry 81, box 7, file vol. 1, Nos. 1-107 POW- 
MIS-X. 

39 See MIS-X, Stebbings Interview No. 88 (Lt. Col. Harvey D. Lewis), 30 July 1943, 1-4, NA, RG 
319, entry 81, box 7, file vol. 1, Nos. 1-107 POW-MIS-X. 

40 There is no agreement on the numbers of German troops captured in Tunisia. Allied figures vary 
between 102,000 and 157,000 Wehrmacht soldiers, on which see Zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Kriegsgefangenen des Zweiten Weltkrieges, xil1. 9. 

41 On the individual transports see the lists at the Provost Marshal General’s Office (PMGO), 
POW Operations Division, which, besides giving the number, nationality, and ranks of the incoming 
POWs, also show their destinations in the USA: NA, RG 389, entry 45, box 1441, file on Movements 
of POWs from overseas ports to POW camps. 
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for the bombing war.4? In October the CPM carried out a total of 813 strategic 
interrogations, and examined more than 5,000 pay books, letters, and diaries that 
had also found their way across the Atlantic. By the spring of 1944 these detailed 
interrogations numbered 250-400 a week. Strategic data, especially bombing 
targets, weapons systems, and technology, were given most attention.44 

The increase in quality of the data base that began with the questioning of 
German soldiers in North Africa was reflected not least of all in the occurrence 
of the expression ‘non-operational intelligence’ (NOJ) in the reports in the spring 
of 1943.44 In the CSDICs, which up to then had collected technical and strategic 
information, there was growing interest in the psychological situation in Germany, 
in the social origins of the soldiers being questioned, and in their major life events. 
This new interest resulted in analyses that for the first time drew a picture of current 
conditions inside the Reich.4° This in curn gave rise to interest on the part of the 
national organizations working in the field of psychological warfare; the OSS, 
OWI, PWE, and the MOI sought access to captured German soldiers or at least 
to the CSDICs—a request that was not always willingly granted.4° An OSS 
questionnaire from May 1943 gives an idea of the kind of wide-ranging questions 
put to German soldiers in the course of this expansion of interested agencies. Over a 
hundred questions, under topic headings such as ‘National Socialism’, ‘Home 
front’, or ‘Germany’s allies’, ranged from “What does National Socialism mean? 
to ‘What is your opinion of the Nazi campaign against the Jews?’4” 

As the war continued, this form of ideological ‘morale analysis’ found an 
institutional basis of its own. The Psychological Warfare Branch (PWB/AFHQ), 
and especially its successor organization under the Allied high command in France 
in 1944/5, PWD/SHAEF, became the culminating points in the analysis of the 
enemy. Anyone who needed to develop expertise on Germany and the Germans 
turned to the ‘highly individual and highly resourceful staff at SHAEP’, in order to 
profit from their source material and assessments. PWD/SHAEF believed that as 


42 OSS, R&A Branch (Washington, DC), Report 1430, The Role of POW Interrogation in Target 
Appraisal, 23 Oct. 1943, 2, NA, RG 59, microfilm M1221. 

3 See MID/POW Branch (Catesby ap Jones), Memorandum for EO, MIS, Subject: Weekly 
Activities, 12 Feb. 1944, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 2, file on MID Weekly Reports. 

44 On the definition of the term see a later explanation by R&cA/OSS: ‘Non-operational intelligence 
is defined as intelligence bearing upon political, social, moral, and economic matters, rather than upon 
military’, OSS, R&A Branch (Washington, DC), Report 2365, Non-Operational Interrogation of 
Prisoners of War, 20 July 1944, 1, NA, RG 59, microfilm M1221. 

45 See [no details of origin, probably CSDIC], NOI/80, Non-Operational Intelligence from PW, 
19 May 1943, A: Germany, B: Italy, C: Austria, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-37292-CID-37294; 
PWB/AFHQ (INC), Report of Interrogation in P/W Camps at Bone and Constantine, 5 June 1943, 
NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-38611. 

46 See OSS, R&A Branch (Washington, DC), Report 2365, Non-Operational Interrogation of 
Prisoners of War, 20 July 1944, 2-3, NA, RG 59, microfilm M1221. 

47 OSS, R&A Branch (Washington), Questionnaire Relating co Political Warfare for the 
Interrogation of German Prisoners of War, 14 May 1943, 2, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-38604. 

48 Thus Henke, Die amerikanische Besetzung Deutschlands, 299; on PWD/SHAEF as a whole see 
297-311; see also Gienow-Hecht, Transmission, 15-23; Laurie, Propaganda Warriors, 187-91; the 
earlier accounts by the Division’s former staff are indispensable: Padover, Experiment in Germany; 
Lerner, Sykewar; and the relevant contributions in Daugherty and Janowitz, A Psychological Warfare 
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a basis for its conduct of psychological warfare it required precise data about the 
worries and hopes of German soldiers in specific units and in particular sectors of 
the front. Together with the Publicity and Psychological Warfare Units (P&PW) in 
the Allied army groups and armies whom they were training, PWD/SHAEF carried 
out ‘prolonged interrogations’ of German troops, i.e. longer interviews directed at 
the men’s personal backgrounds, as well as large-scale opinion polls inside the 
POW camps. German prisoners of war, one intelligence officer recalls, were ‘a 
pollster’s dream’—they were available to be questioned again at any time, could be 
observed in their group organization inside the camp, and could be interviewed in 
depth. Occasionally PWD/SHAEF operated with a public opinion survey (or 
‘Gallup poll’) unit of its own, and identified lines of questioning which it was to 
pursue in even greater detail, as the Information Control Division in occupied 
Germany, after the end of the war. PWD reports such as ‘Some Observations on 
the Morale of the Wehrmacht’ (July 1944) were based on hundreds of individual 
interrogations, surveys inside a number of POW camps, interviews by the British 
PWIS, and the analysis of captured field post office mail and the diaries of German 
soldiers. These data were analysed by a group of young specialists, almost all of 
whom went on to make careers after the war, mostly at universities in the social 
sciences, but also in politics and the law.*° 

It is no longer possible to determine how many German soldiers underwent 
interrogation by the western Allies during the Second World War. Besides the large 
number of bodies carrying out interrogations and multiple interrogations of the 
same soldieg the main reason for this lies in the lack of any distinction between 
brief and unrecorded questioning at the moment of capture, the ‘tactical squeezes’ 


Casebook. Contempory American reporting, on the other hand, is rather uncritical and unrewarding, 
see Sondern, ‘Newsboys’. 


49 The chief of the Intelligence Section at PWD/SHAEF, Murray Gurfein, stayed on as assistant to 
the American head prosecutor Robert H. Jackson at Nuremberg before returning to his law firm in 
New York City. As a US District Court judge he achieved a measure of fame on his own account in 
1971 by permitting the further publication of the Pentagon Papers in the New York Times. Over the 
decades that followed, his British counterpart, Michael Balfour, published a number of works on 
Germany and its history as a professor of modern history at Oxford. Jerome S. Bruner was at Harvard 
one of the founders of ‘social perception’ research in the psychology of perception. Morris Janowitz’s 
path led to the University of Michigan, where he taught sociology and in the following decades fostered 
major methodological advances, especially in military sociology research. Daniel Lerner taught at MIT, 
and became one of America’s leading political scientists. Saul Padover became a professor at the New 
School for Social Research. After teaching at Harvard for a short while, Donald McGranahan joined 
the UN secretariat in Geneva. Particularly outstanding was the subsequent career of deputy chief 
Richard Crossman: a British Labour Party cabinet minister, Leader of the House of Commons, 
professor of philosophy at Oxford, and later editor-in-chief of the New Statesman. Finally, in 1951 
Edward A. Shils, cogether with Talcott Parsons, ushered in the supremacy of structural functionalism 
in the American social sciences with the publication of “Toward a General Theory of Action’. At least 
the social scientists among the veterans of PWD/SHAEF were to remain in touch with each other over 
the decades that followed: see the potted biographies in Daugherty and Janowitz, A Psychological 
Warfare Casebook, pp. xi-xiv. Further on Gurfein: McFadden, ‘Judge M. I. Gurfein, Who Allowed 
Pentagon Papers’ Publication, Dies’, New York Times, 18 Dec. 1979, newspaper cuttings in Harvard 
University Archives, HUG 300; Balfour, Four-Power Control; id., Withstanding Hitler, on McGranahan: 
Harvard Class of 1935, Twenty-fifth Anniversary Report, 862-4, Harvard University Archives HUG 
335/25B. 
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that then followed, interrogations at division, corps, and army level and in the 
CSDICs, as well as the conversations which took place everywhere between 
cooperative German POWs—mostly those opposed to National Socialism—and 
Allied troops. If, as will be done in what follows, we subsume all situations in which 
Germans provided information on the Wehrmacht and German society in response 
to Allied questioning under a wide-ranging concept that takes in ‘interrogation’, 
‘interview’, and ‘conversation’, then the total number can be put at 150,000 or 
more. For some of the organizations involved in interrogation there are indeed firm 
points of reference. Between May 1943 and June 1944 CPM/MID carried out in 
the USA around 1,000 to 1,500 detailed strategic interrogations a month, largely 
but not entirely of German prisoners of war.°° Together, the two CSDICs in the 
United States interrogated just on 7,000 prisoners of war in 11,500 individual 
sessions, the vast majority of whom were again German.*! In the CSDICs in the 
combat theatres, however, the number of those interrogated must be put even 
higher; by June 1943 CSDIC (AFHQ) in Algiers had logged 3,320 members of the 
Luftwaffe alone.>? After the landings in Normandy PWD/SHAEF had made 
preparations for morale interrogations of 400-500 German POWs a week, and 
also had mobile teams of interrogators.° At the same time the military G-2, 
ETOUSA, and MI19 intelligence services were operating an interrogation centre 
in the reception camp at Devizes in the UK, with a staff of 210.54 For a long time 
the number of Wehrmacht soldiers interrogated in army group CSDICs and by 
British and American divisions and corps could only be guessed at, though it would 
clearly be greater than the number of detailed strategic interrogations. Up to 
January 1945, 2,641 ‘interrogators (German)’ had graduated from the American 
training centre at Camp Ritchie, Maryland alone, and been posted to American 
front-line units.°> 

The importance of the interrogations of German soldiers for the western conduct 
of the war, and thus for the military success of the Allies as a whole, can hardly be 
overestimated. They were of immense value to combat units as a reconnaissance 
tool, the more so the nearer the interrogated prisoners were to the main front line. 


50 See the weekly reports from CPM to the Chief of MIS, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 2, file on 
MID Weekly Reports. 

51 See History of the Military Intelligence Division, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 1, file on MID 
History, 105. 

52 Of these, 78% came from ground combat units such as the ‘Hermann Géring’ Division, see 
CSDIC (AFHQ)/A-29, Review of Numbers and Rough Classification of GAF Prisoners Taken in 
Tunisia, 8 June 1943, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 618, file on CSDIC (AFHQ) A-1 to A-60. 

53 See PWD/SHAEF (Roche), Memorandum, Subject: Facilities on the Continent for interrogating 
prisoners for Psychological Warfare purposes, 26 Aug. 1944, NA, RG 331, entry 87, box 26, file 383.6, 
Prisoners of War. The number of interrogations actually carried out, however, varied widely. For the first 
two weeks of March 1945, for instance, the PWD’s Intelligence Section reported 349 ‘feld interrogations’ 
and 45 ‘detailed interrogations’, see PWD/SHAEF, Semi-Monthly Progress Report, 16 Mar. 1945, NA, 
RG 331, entry 87, box 14, file on Progress Reports. 

54 See PWD/SHAEF (Fehr), memorandum, re: Visit to PWE No. 1 at Devizes, 6 June 1944, NA, 
RG 331, entry 87, box 26, file 383.6, Prisoners of War. 

55 MITC (Camp Ritchie, Md.), Summary of Graduates, n.d., NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 26, 
History of MI Trg,, ii. 
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Already in North Africa British and American units had found, somewhat to their 
surprise, ‘that the Germans are ready to talk, and to provide valuable information 
about their front-line and equipment’.*° The observers’ reports which the Ameri- 
can Army War College had gathered in 1943/4 from the Italian front for training 
purposes were no less revealing in this respect: ‘Most of the prisoners talk willingly 
and without delay, and have made no attempt of any kind to make statements 
intended to deceive us’.°” As the G-2 department of the 12th US Army Group 
noted after the war, the interrogations had developed into what was, by a consid- 
erable margin, the most important source of information for the Allied front-line 
units, and at tactical level their yield had far outstripped the results of aerial 
reconnaissance and radio interception, agents’ reports, and the analysis of captured 
documents. ‘One division even said that up to 90 per cent of the information 
gathered by regiments and battalions came from prisoners of war’.°® Even after the 
war, however, Allied analysts could still not entirely explain this German readiness 
to talk: ‘After he has been taken prisoner, the German soldier talks willingly. We 


were always puzzled why this was so.’5? 


2. DISSONANT VOICES: FRONT-LINE INTERROGATION 
AS SOCIAL SPACE AND HISTORICAL SOURCE 


The concept of interrogation has negative associations. It evokes images from 
centuries ofgcriminal prosecution and social disciplinary practice, from the ques- 
tioning under torture of the Holy Inquisition to the CIA’s mind-control experi- 
ments in the 1950s and the accusations of abuse by US army units following 
the last Gulf War.© During the Second World War cross-examination in Soviet 
captivity was an instrument of torture,°! and expressions like ‘squeezing’ and 
‘crushing mills’ were current among German soldiers on western fronts, suggesting 
nothing good about the western Allies’ CSDICs to which they referred.°? Interro- 
gation carries overtones of the use of physical and mental violence; it denotes an 
asymmetrical power relationship and a communication context which seems to say 


56 On this, from the wealth of relevant statements, see MIS-X, Stebbings Interview No. 104 (Major 
John H. Dilley), 14 Aug. 1943, 3, NA, RG 319, entry 81, box 7, file vol. 1, Nos. 1-107 POW-MIS-X. 

57 HQ AGF, Army War College, Observers’ Notes on the Italian Campaign During the Period 
4 October to 29 December 1943, 7 Feb. 1944, 15-16. [statement by Lt. Col. Mort], NA, RG 319, 
entry 1055, box 39, file on Reports on Intelligence Subjects, binder 3. See also the similar content of 
the follow-up report of 2 May 1944, 

58 12th Army Group, Report of Operations, iii. 136-9. 

5° History of the OSS/London 1942-1945, book 2, Morale Operations Branch: Psychological 
Warfare, n.d., 61, NA, RG 226 microfilm M1623, roll 3. 

60 See Riedesser and Verderber, Aufriistung der Seelen, 99-101. 

61 See the powerful portrayal of such an interrogation in Cramer, Geschichten, 64-74. 

62 See the court martial of the 121th Inf.Div., statement by senior physician Dr. Hans S., 8 July 
1944, BA-MA RW 2/v, 115, on the CSDIC in Algiers: ‘In the crushing mill the German soldiers were 
first put alone or in pairs in cells that were small and had only a small window on the outside world.’ 
On the continuing effect of these expressions see also WKU-036, follow-up report, drafted between 
May 1959 and January 1960, 21-3, BA-MA B 205/v. 222. 
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more about the questioner than about the content of what the person being 
questioned says. Anyone seeking to use interrogation reports as historical source 
material thus has a fundamental responsibility to proceed with special care.63 One 
has not only to ask whether and to what extent the subject was telling the truth and 
whether his statements were reported accurately. Rather, account must be taken of 
the whole situation in which the interrogation took place, from the physical 
conditions at the location to the expectations and objectives of those involved. 
The factual core of what has been recorded can be of use to the historian only 
when the interrogation reports—together with the analyses based on them—can be 
considered as collaborative efforts between the person being questioned and the 
questioner. Where that is the case, reports from the war years prove to be 
incomparable records of dialogue between enemies, and evidence of a meeting of 
individual interpretative frameworks that is seldom articulated in other sources. 
Nominally, it was a soldier’s duty to keep silent under interrogation. The 
Wehrmacht’s instructions on how to behave if taken prisoner and interrogated 
were unequivocal: “The enemy will try to question soldiers taken prisoner; he will 
try not only to extract information of a military nature, but will also ask political 
questions and in this way try to get a picture of the mood in Germany... In such a 
situation one must clench ones teeth and say to oneself: You are and you remain 
a soldier, in life and in death. They should rather kill you than that you should harm 
your country. °4 What had to be provided, under international law, was name, rank, 
date of birth, and home address.® In fact, however, German soldiers in western 
Allied custody showed themselves markedly ready to provide information. They 
were, according to the Allies’ front-line units, ‘very cooperative’ and almost all 
‘willing talkers’, and answered under interrogation ‘more readily than anyone had 
dared to dream’.© The limits to the value of the information lay rather in what was 
actually known by the soldiers, who were often surprisingly badly informed about 
the organizational structure of their own army. According to an American observer 
in the Italian theatre of operations, the difficulty for the interrogating officers was to 
discover in which area a prisoner had information, and what topic to focus the 


63 See the introductory hints in Sullivan, /nterrogation, pp. xi-rv. 

“4 Collection of pamphlets for company instruction (‘Auch der Kriegsgefangene kann noch seinem 
Vaterlande dienen’ [Even the prisoner of war can still serve his Fatherland]), repaginated p. 108, 
BA-MA RH 19 III, 489 (emphasis original). 

65 See Gren.Regt. 71 (mot.), Merkblatt fiir kriegsgefangene deutsche Soldaten [Leaflet for captured 
German soldiers}, n.d., collected as a captured document during the battles at the Anzio bridgehead, 
Jan. 1944, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-58384: ‘Always answer all further questions only with the 
single phrase: J do not know! Always keep in mind that saying anything further is betraying your 
country, and chat betraying your country is murdering your comrades!’ (emphasis original), Art. 5 of che 
Geneva Convention of 1929 stipulated giving name and rank or ‘regimental number’. Military 
interrogation was however in fact otherwise governed by the Convention only in broad outlines, see 
Levie, Prisoners, 106. 

6 See, among a wealth of similar assessments, the interview with Lt. Col. R. W. Robb, G-2 9th Inf. 
Div., re: Intelligence, by Col. Montgomery (AGF Bd Rpt.), n.d., NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 38, file 
on Extracts on Intelligence Subjects, binder 1; Obsr. Rpt. of Lt. Col. M.S. Cralle, attchd. Sth Army, 
G-2 Section from 24 Dec. 43 to 8 Mar. 44, n.d., ibid.; Col. Goodrich, AGR Observers Rpt., AGF Bd 
ETO Rpt., 14 Apr. 1944. There was even greater amazement at the willingness of Japanese prisoners of 
war to cooperate, see Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man, 177. 
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interrogation on: ‘From then on the interrogation was no more than a chat.’6” 
Once an interrogated prisoner had been induced to talk, even questions on 
specifically military matters were only seldom a reason for him to refuse to say 
anything further. As the war went on, and ultimately also when defeat was looming, 
the readiness to talk grew even further. In the first weeks after the landing in 
Normandy the resistance to questioning put up by the prisoners of war being 
brought in was ‘virtually nil’, and even most German officers were said to be ‘ready 
to give up any military information that was asked for’.©® According to a report 
from the US 6th Armored Division, the prisoners of war arriving during the closing 
months of the war in the wake of heavy German defeats were so responsive to a 
courteous reception that any display of power during interrogations was quite 
unnecessary. ‘If you greet them casually and let them sit down and smoke during 
questioning, then these men open their hearts to us and do their best to provide 
even information that has not been asked for.’ Any other kind of treatment, even 
formal military ritual when a prisoner appeared before the interrogating officer, 
should be strictly avoided: “Treating these men with a firm hand causes them to fall 
silent.’°? 

The demonstrable success of the Allies’ tactical front-line interrogations was due 
partly to the state of confusion and uncertainty into which many soldiers were 
initially thrown by being taken prisoner and partly to the impression created, with 
some guile, that the Allies’ intelligence service had long been in possession of the 
facts about which the prisoner was being questioned, and was now merely seeking 
confirmatio®. British intelligence officers soon discovered that among German 
troops their Secret Intelligence Service (MIG) was reputed to be omnipresent and 
well-nigh omniscient. “We could only be amazed at how well the other side was 
informed’ is something that comes up in the accounts written later by many 
Germans who were prisoners of ‘the West’.’”° The better an interrogator could 
show himself to be informed, and the more he himself possessed even apparently 
trivial information about enemy units garnered from earlier interrogations, the 


67 Maj. J. W. Walters, Jr, Rpt. on the Italian Campaign, 7 Mar.—2 June 1944 [excerpt], NA, RG 
319, entry 1055, box 38, folder on Extracts on Intelligence Subjects, binder 2. 

68 PWIS (H)/KP-36, Report on German Morale from Interrogation of NCO and ORs PW, 17 
June 1944, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 1918, file on PWIS KP-1-KP-137, together with PWIS (H)/ 
KP-247, Report on German Morale from Interrogation of PW at Kempton Park, 12 Aug. 1944, NA, 
RG 165, entry 79, box 1918, file on PWIS KP-139-KP-277. 

69 Col. M. C. Shattuck, Combat Observer HQ VIII Corps to Chief, Combat Lessons Branch, HQ 
ETOUSA, Subject: Observer's Report No. 65 (Interrogation of German PWs and PW Opinions), 24 
Feb. 1945, NA, RG 331, entry 87, box 26, file 383, June. Significantly, American Marine Corps 
interrogating officers in the Pacific theatre soon found very much the same: informal, quite frank 
conversations clearly led to far greater success than any form of compulsion: Maj. Sherwood F. Moran, 
Suggestions for Japanese Interpreters Based on Work in the Field, 17 July 1943, NA, RG 319, entry 
1055, box 38, file on Extracts on Intelligence Subjects, binder 1. Signficantly, the texc is entirely free of 
any sweeping anti-Japanese remarks. 

70 WKU-006, ‘Als Prisoner of War in England’, 2, BA-MA B 205/221b. See also WKU-106, 
‘Erlebnis-Report ber meine englische und franzésische Kriegsgefangenschaft’, 15 Mar. 1961, 2, 
BA-MA B 205/227a: ‘The interrogation was carried out by German-speaking American officers, 
mostly Jewish, in a fair manner. They knew everything about our equipment and the names of our 
officers, down to the smallest detail.’ 
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more he was able to dispel any scruples which his prisoner had and persuade him to 
talk. British instructions on interrogation refer not without good reason to Ma- 
chiavelli. The interrogator had to play the role of a widely informed superior; 
he could hand out cigarettes as a reward or threaten solitary confinement as a 
punishment; he was to appeal to the shared comradeship of front-line soldiers, or 
might of his own accord give supposedly secret information about the Allied forces 
and thus offer a trade-off.”! The aim behind all interrogation strategies was to get 
the prisoner to talk, and initially it did not matter what he talked about. Many 
interrogations began with questions about the man’s family, which, after the Allies 
stepped up their bombing campaign, were often linked with hints about raids in the 
soldier's home region that had just occurred or were expected. The shock of being 
taken prisoner, concern that their captors should tell the International Red Cross 
(and thus their families) where they were, the interrogators’ repeated insinuations 
that their comrades or even their superiors had long since provided the information, 
and uncertainty about what the future held, made many of the soldiers ready to talk 
from the outset.’? As the war progressed, the conversational style of interrogation 
became the rule, although at least the potential for the use of force was always 
present. German prisoners of war who showed a pronounced military behaviour, 
members of units that had put up long and stubborn resistance, and those from 
units regarded as particularly indoctrinated were made more aware of this threat. 
This applied most of all to members of the Waffen-SS, who had often already met 
with a less than friendly reception when captured.’”> Anyone showing himself 
cooperative was treated like any other German soldier, while anyone displaying 
ostentatious arrogance (or what an Allied interrogating officer regarded as such) was 
during the interrogation threatened with physical violence.’”4 In the North African 
theatre the situation facing the interrogating officers was clearly more difficult than 
it was later on in Europe; the soldiers of the Wehrmacht’s Army Group Africa were 
for a long time mostly well-trained and battle-hardened, most of them were 
convinced of ‘final victory’, and they usually went into captivity as a close-knit 


71 CSDIC [probably ME, Cairo}, Notes on Interrogation Technique, 27 Mar. 1942, NA, RG 165, 
entry 177, box 924, file on Interrogation in the Field; CSDIC (ME), Interrogation in Rear Areas, 27 
Mar. 1942, ibid., 3-4; CSDIC (ME), Interrogation in the Field, 27 Mar. 1942, ibid. 

72 See Meier, “Was ich wissen wollte’. On the threat by interrogators that if the prisoner kept silent 
they would neglect to inform his next-of-kin, see Intelligence Training Centre (UK), Interrogation 
Course—German Lecture, Interrogation of PW, Apr. 1941, NA, RG 165, entry 177, box 923, file on 
School for Interrogators of PW-German, IV Army Corps. 

73 After the massacre at Malmédy in December 1944 became known, members of the Waffen-SS 
were for a while and on some sectors of the front lucky to be taken prisoner at all, see Schrijvers, The 
Crash, 79-80. 

74 ‘The true superman cequires stern treatment; it is all he has given anyone else and is what he 
expects. He has been in the habit of threatening physical violence and then carrying out this threat, for 
this reason he seems to be particularly susceptible to the threat of physical violence. It is not necessary to 
beat him up but if he thinks he had better talk or else,—he talks!’ Col. M. C. Shattuck, Combat 
Observer HQ VIII Corps to Chief, Combat Lessons Branch, HQ ETOUSA, Subject: Observer's 
Report No. 65 (Interrogation of German PWs and PW Opinions), 24 Feb. 1945, NA, RG 331, entry 
87, box 26, file 383, June (emphasis original). 
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primary group.”> When first captured, many of them showed themselves to be 
‘security-conscious’.”° British interrogating officers found that standing them for 
hours under the African sun was an effective means of breaking their silence.’ In 
the CSDICs solitary confinement and confinement in the dark on short rations 
were among the usual ways of getting prisoners with technical or operational 
knowledge to talk.” The threat that the interrogating officer might hand the 
man over to the Soviets or to the Polish government in exile also seldom failed to 
have an effect. But even soldiers who refused to provide military information were 
often ready to chat about their family and personal circumstances or about 
memories of pre-war days. Interrogations centring on social analysis, involving 
questions about opinions and the mood among the troops or the civilian popula- 
tion in the interrogated prisoner’s home area—especially the psychological warfare 
‘morale interrogations —were particularly dependent on the prisoner's cooper- 
ation. In such cases compulsion, threats, or indeed physical violence were quite 
counterproductive, as the intelligence specialists quickly learnt. The interrogators 
were likewise indignant when incoming prisoners had been aroused against their 
captors by the behaviour of Allied front-line units, in particular the widespread 
‘frisking’ (i.e. confiscation of personal belongings) in contravention of international 
law. ‘It must be politely pointed out’, wrote one interrogator after interviewing a 
German NCO who had shortly before had photographs of his wife and children 
taken away from him, ‘that treatment like this . . . destroys a lot of goodwill on the 
part of the prisoner, and makes the work of interrogation a great deal harder.’7? At 
the same tinge, two patterns of behaviour on the part of German prisoners of war 
that were later to have some importance for interrogations were already becoming 
evident in North Africa: one was the desire among Wehrmacht soldiers of all 
political colours to bring their Allied counterparts round to their own view of the 


75 OSS, R&A (Washington, DC), Report 1391, Prisoners of War in Tunisia and Sicily: A Scudy in 
Nazi Morale and PW Operations, 14 Oct. 1943, NA, RG 59, microfilm M1221; see also Bischof, 
‘Einige Thesen’, 178-83. 

76 As an example of Luftwaffe aircrew in N. Africa: CSDIC (AFHQ)/A-21, Detailed Interrogation 
Report on Pilot of ME 109F shot down on 12 May 1943, 29 May 1943, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 
618, file on CSDIC (AFHQ) A-1-A-60; CSDIC (AFHQ)/A-18, Detailed Interrogation Report on 3 
members of the crew of a Ju 52 of 1./KG zbV 172, 30 May 1943, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 618, file 
CSDIC (AFHQ) A-1-A-60. 

77 There is plentiful evidence in a variety of sources. Particularly vivid, naturally, are the depositions 
collected by the OKW’s legal department, see for instance Provost Court of Commanding General and 
C.-in-C. Luftgau XVII Vienna, statement by Officer-Cadet/Sgt. Wolfgang G., 28 Apr. 1944, BA-MA 
RW 2/v. 85. 

78 CSDIC [probably ME, Cairo], Notes on Interrogation Technique, 27 Mar. 1942, NA, RG 165, 
entry 177, box 924, file on Interrogation in the Field: ‘Solitary confinement in an unlighted, unfurnished 
room with little food and water for twenty-four hours usually suffices.’ See also Tiibingen District Court, 
statement by Obergefr. August K., 25 Nov. 1944, BA-MA RW2/v. 89. 

79 SHAEF/PWD, Interrogation report Uffz. Paul B., 7 Dec. 1944, NA, RG 331, entry 87, box 26, 
file 383.6, Prisoners of War. See also Lt. Col. M. S. Cralle, Obsr Rpt [Observation Report], G-2 
Section, 5th Army, n.d., NA, RG 319, entry 1055, box 38, file on Extracts on Intelligence Subjects, 
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documents by individual Allied soldiers collecting ‘souvenirs’, see AGF Board, AFHQ (Col. 
H. J. P. Harding), Subjects of Interest to G-2, AGF, 18 Jan. 1944, 6, NA, RG 319, entry 1055, 
box 38, file on Extracts on Intelligence Subjects, binder 2. See also Schrijvers, The Crash, 69-70. 
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war and the world, and the other was the wish among confirmed opponents of the 
Nazi regime to make their contribution to Allied victory by supplying military 
information. Some 5 to 10 per cent of the German soldiers the interrogators were 
seeing could, so an OSS officer estimated in mid-1944, be classed in a group 
marked by a higher than average level of education and their readiness to talk. 
Cooperative, observant, and capable of discussing even quite complex topics, these 
prisoners were quite ideal sources of information. “They think about the situation 
in their homeland—its political, economic, and ethical aspects; they think about 
the course of the war and about the peace that will follow it. They often talk to us 
man-to-man, as if it comes as a relief to have a conversation with an intellectual 
equal.’®° The Allied Fifth Army, in action since the landing at Salerno, found much 
the same; in October 1943 its department for psychological warfare had started to 
carry out systematic opinion polls among German prisoners to detect ‘trends in 
enemy thinking’.8! They were impressed by the conscientious way the German 
veterans replied to the lists of questions. Many of them displayed a remarkable need 
to express themselves. The scope of the far from only positive comments showed 
that ‘the survey is seen by the prisoners more as an opportunity [to voice their 
opinions] than as profiting the researchers conducting it’.8? Many interrogations 
and surveys succeeded simply because German soldiers wanted to explain them- 
selves. In such cases it was those outspokenly loyal to the regime who could show 
great readiness to give their views.®? Military secrets could not be got out of them; 
instead they sang the praises of their Fiihrer and the solidarity of the Volksge- 
meinschaft he had created, detailed the motives for their political loyalty to the 
NSDAP, or explained to their questioners why there was no place in the German 
cultural landscape for Jewish composers and authors.*4 Many German soldiers 
found themselves confronted with questions about their personal ideas that they 
had never been asked before, and whose content they were now thinking about for 
the first time.®> As the political scientist Daniel Lerner later wrote when recounting 
his time with PWD/SHAEF, some of the morale interrogations verged on the 
intensity of conversations with a psychologist. The aim of the method of detailed 
one-to-one conversation ‘known to social scientists and psychiatrists as the /ife-story or 
in-depth interview’ was to gather enough biographical background knowledge about 
an interviewee to be able to determine his personality structure. Taken against 
the background of the biography and ‘socio-political milieu’ of the interviewee, the 


80 OSS, R&A Branch (Washington, DC), Report 2365, Non-Operational Interrogation of 
Prisoners of War, 20 July 1944, 5, NA, RG 59, microfilm M1221. 

81 Daugherty and Janowitz, A Psychological Warfare Casebook, 254. 

§2 HQ Fifth Army, PWB, 4th Opinion Poll of German Prisoners-of-War, 27 Feb. 1944, NA, RG 
226, entry 16, CID-62493, 8. 

83 This was the impression gained by Heinz Ansbacher, ‘Attitudes’, 2, when carrying out polls: 
‘Confirmed and antagonistic Nazis frequently seemed to welcome the procedure as a good opportunity 
to give their captors a piece of their mind.’ 

4 See, for example, CSDIC (AFHQ), NOI-17, [untitled], 5 Feb. 1944, NA, RG 226, entry 16, 
CID-58389. 
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subsequent analysis of such interviews yielded unparalleled insights for use in 
psychological warfare.®° Through this referral to a German soldier's social and 
political background, the concepts of milieu and of regional divisions found their 
way into the investigations conducted by military intelligence. The search for 
prisoners of a ‘representative type’, from whose biographical self-testimonies conclu- 
sions could be drawn about how people in specific regions, social classes, and 
occupational groups thought, became one of the main pillars of the work of the 
interrogation teams. 

Besides the presence of many soldiers who were ready to engage in a ‘frank’ 
conversation, a further frequently-stressed characteristic of German POW groups 
became noticeable in the first year of the war between the Germans and the British 
in the North African desert. More often than expected, those groups included 
members of the Wehrmacht who were prepared to cooperate from political 
motives. In March 1942 possible antagonism between a German POW and his 
political leadership was already seen as a particularly promising starting-point for 
interrogations. When opponents of National Socialism became conscious of their 
new-found freedom in Allied captivity, the result was sometimes ‘amazing revela- 
tions’.87 Soldiers who had been assigned to rehabilitation and penal units such as 
Africa Regiment 961 as a result of their political activity, as well as members of the 
Wehrmacht classified as ‘half-Jews’ because of their partly Jewish parentage, are to 
be found in clearly disproportionate numbers in the interrogation reports; they 
were cooperative in conversation, and often enough possessed items of information 
of which exéellent use could be made for propaganda purposes. 

Towards the end of the war military intelligence specialists assessed the cred- 
ibility of statements made during qualitative interviews as much greater than 
that of the results of quantitative polls. A basic and constantly repeated demand 
of the analysts was that all results should be tested by the interrogating officers 
over a fairly long time span in the light of all previous interrogations.®® 
This reflected the high value placed on experience. After conducting hundreds 
of interviews many of the interrogators had developed a sure touch in dealing with 
the German troops brought before them, knew how to engage them in conver- 
sation, and had learned how to make use of their answers as an expression of 
the consciousness of Germans in the closing years of the war. Actual knowledge, 
a biographical familiarity with German culture and language, regular encounter 
with the enemy, and possibly a subconscious feeling of needing constantly 
to prove themselves as soldiers to those in their own front-line units, led 


86 Lerner, Sykewar, 111. An explanation of the basic method can be found in DAP (Department of 
Army Psychiatry, Lt. Col. Dicks), Research Memorandum 11/02/9A, The Psychological Foundations 
of the Wehrmacht, February 1944, 81-3 (Appendix I), NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-65512. 

87 CSDIC (ME), Notes on Interrogation Technique, 27 Mar. 1942, 2, NA, RG 165, entry 177, 
box 924, file on Interrogation in the Field. 

88 See for instance the remarks on this subject in CPM/MID, Report 1168 (Special Supplement), 
Interrogations in the North African Theatre on the reaction of German Prisoners of War to 
‘Unconditional Surrender’, 29 Feb. 1944, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 437, CPM-Reports Nos. 
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many of the interrogators to a self-understanding that sometimes emphasized 
beyond all measure their role as experts in German interpretation of the war.®? 

The interrogating officer is undoubtedly one of the most disregarded experts in 
modern warfare. There is an ambivalent and sometimes sinister tinge to his image, 
his qualifications are foreign to the military world, his activity often remains murky 
and yet it is located at the heart of what is happening militarily. He personifies the 
central point where the enemies meet. In this respect the western Allies’ interro- 
gating officers were typical in their untypicality. Their abilities derived from two 
factors—their origins and their training. Although it does not seem possible to 
ascertain what proportion of the interrogating officers they represented, there are 
many indications that a large number of interrogators had a German-Jewish or 
Austrian-Jewish background. In the American units the overwhelming majority of 
all the troops entrusted with tasks involving the German language—interrogators, 
authors of leaflets and passes, and those voicing propaganda messages by loud- 
speaker and on the radio—were émigrés, though by no means all of Jewish 
descent.?° They were all more or less thoroughly familiar with pre-war German 
society and culture. This familiarity was an advantage when gauging the credibility 
of statements, and is a powerful argument for the value of interrogation reports as 
source material. On the other hand, their prior knowledge and the rejection of 
National Socialism resulting from their own life experience coloured the drafting of 
the reports, and interviewees could thus be ascribed opinions they had never 
expressed. Thorough training of interrogating officers was therefore also required 
in the case of candidates whose background made them familiar with German 
language and culture. The training given in the USA—at first at Camp Bulls, 
Texas, and from 1942 at the Military Intelligence Training Center (MITC) at 
Camp Ritchie, Maryland accordingly comprised instruction both in knowledge of 
Germany and in interrogation methods. The course usually lasted eight weeks, and 
included, inter alia, a basic knowledge of the German military set-up from tactical 
symbols to the usual German marching songs, as well as practice in interrogating 
particular subgroups of prisoners such as deserters, in interrogation techniques 
(‘How to make friends’), and in avoiding leading questions.?! 

Allied sources contain hardly any mention of the hostility encountered by 
interrogating officers who were Jewish émigrés. There was certainly mistrust of 
them on the Allied side too. Evidence has survived of plans, at least among those 
running American psychological warfare, to keep the number of German-born 
interrogators as small as possible, although it is not always entirely clear whether it 
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was feared that émigrés might be excessively lenient with their prisoners or overly 
harsh with them.®? The antagonism they met with from the Wehrmacht soldiers is 
likewise seldom mentioned in Allied sources. Now and then we find at least hints 
that a particularly good command of German was, despite the necessary linguistic 
ability, rather more of a disadvantage for an interrogating officer. It was suggested to 
them that they cultivate an American or English accent when speaking it.°? 

An impression of this hostility is given in a group of source documents which 
is particularly questionable but should nonetheless not be lightly dismissed: the 
sworn statements of exchanged prisoners to the Wehrmacht investigation centre 
(Wehrmacht-Untersuchungsstelle, WUSt). The WUSt, located from 1943 in Tor- 
gau, instructed military and civil courts to question German soldiers returning from 
captivity by the western Allies (mainly medical staff and those sick and wounded) 
about breaches of international law that had occurred while they were prisoners. 
The results were as a rule contradictory, and show clearly that, although the 
WUSr's questioning was aimed not least at obtaining information for propaganda 
purposes, it was possible for statements by returning prisoners about their own 
treatment in western captivity to be objective.°4 Although the context of the 
questions invited graphic depictions of Allied violations of international law, 
some of the former prisoners spoke of being treated ‘decently’ and ‘properly’ by 
the enemy.?* While the majority of the reports vary considerably in many respects, 
there is a remarkable unanimity on at least one aspect. The judges appointed by 
Torgau were required to ask about the ‘racial’ background of the enemy soldiers 
with whom he exchanged prisoners had come into contact, and on this point 
the latter were talkative and in wide agreement with each other. In the great 
majority of the reports Jews figure in the ranks of the western Allies, particularly 
in the accounts of interrogations, and are almost always blamed for the punish- 
ments and humiliations that were said to have been suffered. For the returning 
soldiers, the interrogations were thus a synecdoche for the entire German war 
against the western powers. While they usually got on well enough with the 
‘chivalrous’ British and (though to a noticeable lesser degree) the Americans, and 
ideological or political matters never played a part and it was even sometimes 
possible for there to be a shared spirit of front-line comradeship, it was only the 
encounter with Jews—basically depicted as alien bodies in their respective armies— 
that constituted a confrontation with ‘the enemy’. The widespread occurrence of 
this interpretation model cannot be attributed simply to the fact that the WUSt 
depositions were made in a context of proximity to the regime, since on the one 
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hand the soldiers’ sworn statements, as already mentioned, were otherwise surpris- 
ingly varied, and on the other the motif of Jews taking revenge (even though often 
expressed in a veiled and tabooed form) crops up repeatedly in other sources, from 
published memoirs to surveys of contemporary witnesses.°© The interrogation 
situation, which for many German soldiers taken prisoner was to be their only 
personal and direct encounter with the enemy and consequently had something of 
an ‘official’ nature about it, thus constitutes a key situation in regard to both 
historical experience and the empirical understanding of German anti-Semitism. 
A typical pattern of these statements was to make the introductory point that a 
British or American officer had, for instance as camp commandant, behaved 
decently, but that during the interrogation an unknown officer came in who 
exhibited ‘the typical racial features of a Jew’ and that the treatment of the prisoner 
being questioned then became dramatically worse. Politics were now the main 
interest, the prisoner was sworn at and called a “Nazi swine’, and sometimes 
physical violence was used.?” This view of events spread out into public reporting 
in Germany. The ‘mind of the western military rabble’, according to German press, 
was evident in the interrogation of German soldiers, ‘which always [took place] in 
the presence of Jews and émigrés’, and during which statements were forced out of 
them ‘by the threat of violence’.°* The WUSt reports have to be read against the 
background of German war propaganda and undoubtedly do not represent genuine 
unprompted statements by German soldiers. They do however give an impression 
of the image the returning prisoners of war had of the expectations which the 
Wehrmacht and its legal system placed on them, and the extent to which they were 
ready to meet those expectations. That in some cases the interrogating officers 
described as ‘Jews’ had no Jewish ancestry at all should not be ruled out. At all 
events there was among the German soldiers being interviewed an extremely high 
degree of awareness of Jews, whom they saw as ‘hostile’ towards them. Once again, 
the interrogation situation shows itself to be a partly metaphorical, partly very real 
compaction of given ideas of what the war was about. The war against the western 
powers, characterized by Nazi propaganda as in essence a German-Jewish war, 
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became, in the enemy’s interrogation tent at the latest, a self-fulfilling prophecy, 
when German soldiers ‘on entering the interrogating officer’s tent’ refused to be 
prevented from ‘saluting, as normal, with the words “Heil Hitler’’.°° Occasionally 
this confrontation was actively sought, with an attitude of fulfilling one’s soldierly 
and national duty. ‘At the first interrogation I gave .. . standing rigidly to attention 
the German [i.e. Nazi] salute, that is to say the salute prescribed for us as German 
soldiers. The interrogating officer, a North American, from his appearance clearly a 
Jew, sent me out, and when on re-entering I gave the same salute he first made me 
stand in front of the tent out in the sun for half-an-hour to an hour.’!°° Whether or 
not this occurrence in the North African desert actually took place, none of those 
involved—neither the interviewees, nor the WUSt, nor the Allied interrogating 
officers—had any doubt about the basically ideological nature of the interrogation 
situation, and in particular about the interrogated soldier’s role as a representative of 
the German Wehrmacht. 

Three aspects of central importance for assessing the value of interrogation 
reports as a source can be summarized as follows. First, a large proportion of the 
statements, especially those which contained no military information in the strict 
sense but conveyed moods and values, were made voluntarily, either because of a 
fundamental rejection of the Nazi regime, or because the interrogated soldier felt he 
was engaging in a conversation between enemies who respected each other or 
simply felt an urgent desire to explain himself. Secondly, the Allied personnel’s 
prior knowledge and the interrogation methods which they applied militated in 
favour of a critical approach to prisoners’ statements. The familiarity of many of 
them with German society made them sensitive to the possible use of deception 
strategies, Their interrogation methods could be outwitted only by specially well- 
trained or particularly devious prisoners. The third aspect has to do with the 
copious additional material available to the interrogators, against which individual 
statements could be tested. A CSDIC like that in Algiers was part of an Intelligence 
Collection Center into which flowed daily the results of radio interception and 
some information from ULTRA decodes, as well as captured documents and inter- 
rogation reports from other bodies.!°! This constituted a parallel input of infor- 
mation against which the authenticity of a statement could often be checked. 

The western Allies’ interrogation reports are beyond question a source 
which provides no direct access to the world views and individual consciousness 
of German soldiers. Since alternative kinds of source for the history of value 
dispositions and mentalities in the Wehrmacht are no less problematic, there 
is not the slightest reason to disregard these testimonies because of their 
Allied provenance.'°? Neither soldiers’ letters nor oral-history interviews, nor 
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indeed the officially-produced public mood reports, have proved to be the ultimate 
wisdom with regard to the reconstruction of German wartime experience.!°% 
There is one aspect which the interrogations are able to document like no other 
source: the collision of interpretations of the war in the minds of ‘ordinary’ soldiers 
in the west and the ideologically poignant transition from the situation of enemies 
under orders to kill each other to the modus vivendi of being a prisoner of war— 
ultimately, the inescapable need to assign meaning to the war and consequently 
determine ones own position in actual confrontation with ‘the enemy’. Manifested 
in this complicated situation are layers of interpretation that are otherwise fre- 
quently overlooked in the examination of ‘everyday life’ at the front and remain 
hidden beneath the surface of military routine. 


103 A basic source is Kithne, ‘Der nationalsozialistische Vernichtungskrieg’, esp. 625-49; on forces 
mail see Ulrich, ‘Militirgeschichte von unten’, as well as the affirmative though carefully considered 
approach to this group of sources in Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten, esp. 25-31, 125-32; id., 
“Wehrmachtsoldaten’; on oral history: Plato, “Zeitzeugen’; Straub, ‘Zur narrativen Konstruktion’. 


III. Community of Perception: German 
Soldiers’ Fighting Motivation and 
Interpretation of the War 


Durinc the Second World War the ‘morale’ of the adversary claimed the attention 
of the combatants as never before.! Weapon systems had become more complex, 
technical innovations had revolutionized the way wars were fought, strategy and 
tactics took new forms; and yet, for all the belligerents, assessment of the individual 
combatant’s fighting motivation, political loyalty, and confidence in victory played 
a central role. Furthermore, the assessment of no other factor was so greatly 
influenced by cultural stereotypes, so distorted by contemporary propaganda im- 
ages, or so overshadowed by the alleged lessons of history. At least one of those 
lessons, derived from the First World War, was that special attention must be paid 
to ‘morale’: the soldiers who would mostly be fighting a ‘total’ war were mobilized 
civilians, and how much suffering they were able to take, how ready they were to 
attack when in mortal fear and to hold out in a hopeless situation, would decide the 
outcome. The memory of the revolutionary movement that followed the revolt by 
the sailors’ councils in Kiel in November 1918 was thus, twenty-five years later, the 
starting point for every examination of the potential and limits of the German 
military’s readiness to do battle and make sacrifices. It was the leitmotif behind all 
the German leadership’s efforts to instil ‘fighting spirit’, and it marked the Allies’ 
horizon of expectations with regard to the German Wehrmacht.? In 1947 it was still 
possible for American officers from the Historical Division to ask Infantry General 
Giinther Blumentritt (probably not without showing some admiration) why the 
German soldier had fought on so steadfastly in hopeless situations right up to the 
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end of the war, and for the captured general to reply that the Germans had learned 
‘the lessons of 1918.3 

Note that this question was not about general staff officers nor primarily about 
professional soldiers or elite units, but about the broad mass of German soldiers. 
Allied military intelligence had already come to the conclusion before the end of the 
war that it was not the upper strata of the German officer corps but the NCOs and 
subaltern officers who had shown the stiffer morale, and that willingness to fight 
on was still resolutely high among ‘ordinary’ soldiers at a time when the certainty 
of defeat had long since penetrated the military elite. Such, at any event, was the 
assessment of the Psychological Warfare Division just before the invasion of France 
in June 1944; ‘At the top [of the Wehrmacht] defeatism is more widespread than in 
the lower ranks.’* This ascribed a specially high degree of fighting morale to 
precisely that part of the Wehrmacht that had up to then been seen as the only 
rewarding target for the western Allies’ psychological warfare effort.> Rational 
arguments and truthful accounts of what was happening in the war were meant 
to persuade men whom the war had torn from their civilian world, and forced into a 
life of unquestioning obedience and mortal danger, to bring the mutual killing to 
an end. For a long time the ‘psy-warriors’ thought they needed waste hardly any 
resources on the German officers, who seemed to them too ‘Prussian’, too closely 
tied to the institution of the Wehrmacht, and too politically indoctrinated. Now, 
after three years of war on the ground in North Africa and Italy, they instead 
declared the morale of the majority of the men and lower-ranking officers to be 
unshaken. And their greatest surprise was still to come. In 1918 the German sailors, 
seeing the war was lost, had refused to put to sea again for the sake of the navy’s 
‘honour’ and the image of the fleet.° In 1944 the German troops were still to go on 
the offensive several times, on a large scale for the last time in the Ardennes, and 
when they were no longer on the attack they put up a defence to the very end, 
prolonging a war that was reducing German cities to ruins, costing millions of lives 
in its final phase, and allowing the regime to play out the final act of its own 
choreographed downfall with murderous consistency.” 

Historical researchers have argued bitterly about this German readiness to fight. 
Working from the post-war sociological findings of analysts from the PWD/ 
SHAEF community, part of the military history literature has postulated organiza- 
tional, institutional, and socio-psychological factors: in this interpretation, the units 
of the Wehrmacht were held together by an elaborate selection system of personnel 
replacement, by the regional homogeneity of divisions raised within the various 
military districts, and most of all by an institutionally fostered building of primary 


3 Quoted from Wette, ‘Die deutsche militarische Fihrungsschicht’, 45. See also Ménch, 
Entscheidungsschlacht, 139. 

4 Standing Directive for Psychological Warfare against Members of the German Armed Forces, 
June 1944, repr. in Lerner, Sykewar, 403-17, here 407. 

5 See Possony, ‘SHAEF’s PWD’, 65. 6 Afflerbach, ‘Mit wehender Fahne’, 606-7. 

7 On Hitler’s ‘choreography of che downfall’, see Wegner, ‘Hitler’; also Wette, ‘Zwischen 
Untergangspathos und Uberlebenswillen’, 13-15. 
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groups.® The last-named factor in particular was said to be of decisive importance in 
a combat situation. For the individual soldier, given the stress he was undergoing, 
the mortal danger he was in, and the suffering and death he was witnessing, and 
all of that in unfamiliar surroundings, the bond with his comrades provided his 
Most important support. Staying in the primary group, and working to keep it in 
existence, offered the only chance for continuity in a world of chaos and cata- 
strophic change. It was precisely on this point that criticism of this theory was 
brought to bear from the end of the 1980s. According to the counter-thesis, 
continuity had no longer been a feature of the structure of German formations 
since the enormous losses suffered on the eastern front in 1941/2. The primary 
groups had soon been broken up, the outward signs of a functioning organization 
had faded with the rapid ‘demodernization’ of the Wehrmacht, and severe discip- 
linary measures had taken the place of support structures based on familiarity and 
paternalism. On this interpretation, the experience of the war in the east had made 
barbarians of the soldiers, further increasing their receptiveness to the constant Nazi 
war propaganda directed at them which denied the enemy his humanity, and to 
prophecies of doom if Germany were defeated. ‘Sieg oder Siberien'—victory or 
Siberia—was the choice put before them, which was no choice at all, and when 
presented with these alternatives the individual Wehrmacht soldier carried on 
fighting. In short, it was no longer the soldier's comrades who were the reason 
for holding on and continuing to fight, but an individually reproduced world view, 
fear, and an ideological blinding to everything else.? 

In assessing these theses, however, we are faced with an unresolved contradic- 
tion.!© The postulate that the soldiers of the Wehrmacht possessed a stubborn will 
to fight on arose in the context of American post-war publications, and was based 
wholly and explicitly on observation of German behaviour in the west. The 
opposing position, i.e. the ‘primary group’ thesis, took that postulate as its starting 
point but drew solely on findings from the war on the eastern front. Owing to the 
relatively high percentage in western units of newly conscripted men from the 
1925/6 age group and of older men previously classed as unavailable for military 
service, the number of those in units fighting in the west who had personally 
experienced the barbarities and brutalization on the eastern front was sometimes 
surprisingly low. In the battles in Normandy and around Cherbourg and Saint-Lé, 
for instance, there were many German units in which most of the soldiers were in 
combat for the first time.'! Here there is a paradox that needs explaining: the 


® An empirically-based case analysis, taking a differentiating view of the controversy among 
researchers, has now been provided by Rass, ‘Menschenmaterial’, 63-134, 192-204, together with 
his contribution to Germany and the Second World War, ixl\. 
> Kihne, ‘Der nationalsozialistische Vernichcungskrieg’, 625-7; id., ‘Gruppenkohasion’; Janowitz 
and Shils, ‘Cohesion and Disintegration’; Creveld, Fighting Power, 74-6; Bartov, Hitler's Army, 5-6, 
29-58; id., ‘Von unten betrachtet’, 329—30; id., ‘Soldiers’, 48-50; id., ‘Conduct’, 36-8; Fritz, 
Frontsoldaten, 159; id., ‘We are trying’, 683-4; Henke, Die amerikanische Besetzung Deutschlands, 
804; Rush, ‘A Different Perspective’, 478-9; Forster, ‘Motivation’; Schulte, ‘The German Soldier’. 
10 Miller, ‘Wehrmacht’, 26-7. 
11 PWD/SHAEF, The Bourton Poll, n.d. [July 1944], NA, RG 319, entry 81, box 9, file 383.6 
PW’s German Miscellaneous No. 2. 
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pioneering and intrinsically consistent linking of situational, institutional, and 
ideological factors put forward in the barbarianizing thesis is inapplicable to 
precisely that context in which the question arose. This again makes the German 
readiness to fight in the west a problem for researchers, and in several ways. What 
needs to be determined first of all is whether such readiness indeed existed in a 
form as tenacious as has been postulated, or whether it did not, as a mere 
hypothesis, simply stimulate research that was subsequently to discover a quite 
different motivation on the eastern front. Secondly, if such a marked readiness to 
fight on to the last can indeed be confirmed with respect to the western front, this 
needs to be looked at more closely for that very reason, since the situation on 
the eastern front is a constituent element of the current explanation. And thirdly, 
there is the question whether the Allied military intelligence community, which 
believed it could detect a high degree of morale among German soldiers in the 
west, may not have had, alongside the primary-group thesis, yet other interpret- 
ations that, for whatever reason, did not find their way into post-war publications 
by its former members. The path thus leads back to the empirical material which 
the social scientists and psychologists of PWD/SHAEF had available to them in 
1944/5. 

With respect to the two basic aims of the western Allies’ view of the Wehrmacht, 
ie. the empirical approach and the prediction of future behaviour, it may be 
concluded from the outset that, while the investigation of social structure and 
internal organization yielded substantial results which became clearer with each 
passing month of the war, the estimates of the future state of the German army 
and the behaviour of its soldiers based on that investigation ran time and again into 
the sand. The puzzle repeatedly confronting military intelligence became rapidly 
apparent. While the Wehrmacht constantly showed itself to be in every respect 
more heterogeneous and more brittle than had at first been assumed, and its troops 
clearly less certain of victory, not only the ability of the German formations to fight 
but also the readiness of their soldiers to do so remained surprisingly high. Only 
twice, in the summer of 1943 and autumn of 1944, did the implications of the 
social analysis and assessment of German morale seem to match what Allied troops 
on the various fronts were actually experiencing. On both occasions the western 
experts promptly forecast the Wehrmacht’s imminent collapse; so given these 
forecasts, the German resistance in the Italian Apennines in the winter of 1943/4 
and the desperate counter-offensive in the Ardennes in December 1944 came as 
unpleasant surprises. The disparate character of units and a lack of confidence in 
victory were evidently not on their own a suitable indicator of the combat ability 
of the German army. In seeking the reasons for their mistaken assessments, the 
analysts looked at a series of innovative theories about military motivation that 
still have influence today: the importance of the structure of combat units at the 
front, the function of primary groups, the role of individual leaders of opinion 
within small military groups, the obstacles to desertion and surrender without a 
fight, and the effect of cultural and ideological imprinting on individual readiness 
for combat. 
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1. MYTH, MONOLITH, MASS ARMY: THE WEHRMACHT 
IN NORTH AFRICA AND ITALY IN 1942-1943 


In examining the image that people in Britain and the United States had of the armed 
forces of the Third Reich, it is essential to differentiate between internal analyses, 
official government statements, and articles in the press. There were nonetheless two 
lines of interpretation, not always mutually compatible, that marked nearly all 
assessments by the British and Americans. On the one hand the German army had 
an aura of professionalism and cool efficiency about it, and on the other the image of 
the Wehrmacht too was coloured by the idea, firmly entrenched under the influence 
of ‘national character’ theories, that German society was largely nazified and wholly 
pathological. Popularized by the writings of well-known psychiatrists, purportedly 
backed up by anthropological research, and potentiated by hysterical demands for 
national-eugenics measures, this latter idea remained powerful enough to lend the 
subsequent re-education policy of the British and American occupying powers a 
psychologizing nature.'? Most of all, however, this image lent itself admirably to 
propaganda. Through instructional films and booklets, the US army informed its 
soldiers about the ‘mysteries of the German mind and the threat of the German quest 
for power’, describing the broad mass of Wehrmacht troops as fanaticized fighters 
filled with ‘hatred for so-called inferior peoples’, as merciless perpetrators of the war 
against the Jews, as deceitful booby-trappers, in short as the kind of man ‘from whom 
you can never be safe until he’s six feet under or behind bars’.!% 

Admittedlygthere were also good reasons for not discarding too quickly the concept 
of a monolithic, highly motivated, and extensively indoctrinated German army. One 
such reason was the advanced stage of research in Germany into martial mentality. 
A widely accepted annotated bibliography published by the American Committee 
for National Morale in 1941, with an expanded edition in 1942, could give good 
reason for concern; 560 German publications on ‘psychological warfare’, ‘psycho- 
logical strategy’, and ‘mental resistance’ suggested that the Wehrmacht had a depth 
of knowledge on how to maintain fighting morale that would take an enormous effort 
to match.'4 The professionalism of the German military that had long been seen as a 
model in Britain and the United States, and the noted application of proven 
bureaucratic and psychological procedures, created the impression of the Wehrmacht 
as an inordinately successful socializing instrument able to turn its recruits into 
efficient soldiers almost overnight.!> On top of this there was the image of a 
society wholly in thrall to National Socialism, an image which was, ironically, 
peddled to an equal extent by both Allied and German propagandists and gave rise 
to the (entirely correct) thesis that young Germans coming into the army had 
already undergone pre-military training.'° This original picture of the Wehrmacht 


12 Tent, Mission, 22. '3. The German Soldier, pp. vi, 4, 6, 94. 

14 German Psychological Warfare, in which see for instance the foreword by Kimball Young, a 
professor at Queens College: ‘The Germanic theories of warfare—as they unfold in this study—are 
something awesome, strange, almost otherworldly’, p. xv. 

15 Strachan, ‘Die Vorstellungen der Anglo-Amerikaner’. 

16 German Psychological Warfare, 100. 
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as an army of exceptionally well-trained and politically reliable soldiers was by no 
means solely a product of sensational press coverage and reports by continental 
European observers striving to mobilize western public opinion against German 
occupation; it had been confirmed by interrogation of the relatively few German 
prisoners captured from 1939 to 1942. Those prisoners were airmen and navy crew, 
followed, in North Africa, by members of what was, at least initially, to some extent 
a hand-picked corps, or at all events soldiers from units with their own esprit de corps 
who were the first representatives of the Wehrmacht to enter British POW camps. 
It was not until the final battles in North Africa, and particularly after Operation 
Torcu, that the Allied impression of the Wehrmacht began to diversify. Especially 
for the Americans, who had received a number of painful lessons while fighting in 
North Africa, the surrender of the remains of German Army Group Africa on 
the Cap Bon peninsula in May 1943 completed a learning process by the end of 
which they had acquired, for the first time, a useful understanding of their own and 
the enemy’s capabilities.!” By the beginning of 1944 it was thus possible to assert, 
in a mixture of actual knowledge and whistling in the dark, that ‘the first and 
most lasting lesson from Tunisia was that the invincibility of the German soldier is 
a myth’.!8 

The model of the fanaticized German soldier did not survive the morale 
interrogations. The first reports delivered, based solely on observation and ques- 
tioning of German soldiers, began with a seemingly paradoxical finding. The men 
of Army Group Africa were, according to an anonymous author in April 1943, 
‘formidable soldiers’—battle-hardened, physically tough, and totally disciplined. 
Led as a rule by competent unit commanders, these men were ready to fight 
uncomplainingly all day without food and drink, and to die if no order to retreat 
was forthcoming. On the other hand, their individual morale was, by Allied 
standards, extremely low. Questioned separately in captivity, most of them said 
they were ‘fed up to the back teeth’ with the war, many doubted Germany's 
prospects of victory, and most showed no interest at all in world politics. “What 
has that sort of thing got to do with an ordinary soldier like me?’ was a frequent 
response. According to the reports, German soldiers were in fact proud of their 
apathetic patience and lack of complaint, their favourite self-description culminated 
in the phrase ‘stubborn as a mule’, and they had long since ceased to see themselves 
as individuals. ‘The main impression the German soldiers leave you with is one of 
apathy, indifference, obedience, and patience.’ Measured by the parameters of 
‘certainty of victory’ and ‘belief in one’s cause’, their morale was simply disastrous; 
and yet they remained part of an intact, combative, and “enormously powerful’ 
whole.'? The simple correlation between attitude and behaviour implied by the 


'7 Eric Larrabee, an accurate observer of the American conduct of the war, wrote: ‘Many among the 
Americans looked back on Tunisia as the place where they discovered themselves and each other’ 
(Commander, 435-6). On the military learning process as a whole see Doubler, Closing with the Enemy. 

18 Lehmann, ‘We learned in Tunisia and Sicily’, 14. 

19 Anon., Psychology and Morale of German Troops (Notes from the Tunisian Front, April 1943), 
1-5, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-34464; see also PWB/AFHQ (INC), The German Collapse in 
Tunisia, 16 June 1943, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-38612. 
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concept of a fanaticized and nazified army was far from evident—that much was 
already clear from the first encounters with the members of the Wehrmacht. 
Contrary to the cruder examples of Allied propaganda, these men were not 
‘Nazis’ who believed in final victory; but they were all efficient soldiers. 

The question why the individual German soldier was able to carry on fighting 
very effectively although many of them had evidently recognized that defeat was 
inevitable was to become the leading topic of Allied analysis during the remaining 
years of the war. The puzzling nature of this readiness to do battle was enhanced 
by the fact that the first encounter with German ground troops in significant 
numbers shook some of the western Allies’ basic assumptions, in particular that 
of a monolithic German military force. To start with, British and American units 
found in Army Group Africa a multiplicity of different nationalities—Poles, 
Slovenians, Russians—one of which particularly surprised them: those from the 
‘Ostmark’. Among the Austrians the western Allies already noted a tendency to 
political polarization between soldiers loyal to the regime and those who renounced 
membership of the Volksgemeinschaft on being taken prisoner.2° The intelligence 
specialists began to uncover more and more new segments in the Wehrmacht. 
Interrogations revealed sociological and ideological differences between members of 
the ‘Hermann Géring’ division and disciplinary regiments 961 and 962, and 
shortly afterwards also lines of conflict within these units themselves. They pointed 
to differences in attitude between married and unmarried soldiers, and to what was 
soon to be identified as the most important of all differences, that between young 
members of the Wehrmacht born in the years 1917 to 1923 and the surprisingly 
well-represented group of older men in the ranks.*! 

The interrogation tents in the North African desert, and later those in Sicily, not 
only yielded a first differentiated picture of German society; it was there that the 
character of the Nazi war itself took on clear contours. In the course of those 
months, the shadows cast by the war in the east and the Holocaust became visible 
to the western Allies’ interrogators. A key factor in this development was the move 
by military intelligence to question Wehrmacht prisoners about possible splits in 
German civilian society. In this early phase, ‘non-operational intelligence’ focused 
mainly on the mood among German civilians. For the first time the interrogators 
were in a position to take a look at current German wartime society, and they by no 
means confined themselves to matters of military morale. Further factors were the 
special nature of the prisoners, who were cooperative and willing to talk, and the 
specific range of interests of the civilian intelligence services, who were at that stage 
more concerned with conditions inside the Reich than those in the Wehrmacht and 
supplied the military interrogators with lists of questions. The most important 
topics included the existence of a German opposition, the Nazi regime’s repressive 


20 Zagovec, ‘Islands’, 114; OSS, R&cA (Washington, DC), report 1391, Prisoners of War in 
Tunisia and Sicily: A Study in Nazi Morale and PW Operations, 14 Oct. 1943, 2, NA, RG 59, 
microfilm M1221. 

21 A vivid impression of the variety of interpretations and loyalties encountered in North Africa is 
given by PWB/AFHQ (INC), Report of Interrogation in P/(W Camps at Bone and Constantine, 
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measures, the presence of a large number of foreign forced labourers (seen as natural 
recruits to the Allied cause), and the effect of the bombing war on the German will 
to fight on. The interrogating officers in North Africa learned about the current 
situation in the Dachau and Stutthof concentration camps, and about the camps in 
the Emsland area, where many members of the disciplinary units had previously 
been incarcerated.?2 

In point of fact, information about the extermination of Europe’s Jews came not 
from soldiers from the disciplinary units, but from members of the ‘regular’ 
Wehrmacht. Asked about German preparations for gas attacks—a standard topic 
for strategic intelligence—a lieutenant from an artillery regiment told of poison gas 
experiments in Theresienstadt and Thorn in which only Jews had been used as 
guinea pigs. A corporal from the ‘Hermann Goring’ division, who had previously 
been a civil servant in the Government-General’s Central Trusteeship Office East, 
was able to confirm this practice and supplied further information about the role of 
the Jewish Councils in the Polish ghettos in the selection of victims.2? The name 
of Oswiecim (Auschwitz) cropped up in interrogations of Polish members of the 
Wehrmacht.74 Even ‘minor special operations’ by the Einsatzgruppen in 1941 were 
described two years later by German eyewitnesses during interrogations.2> No 
one in the Wehrmacht could miss hearing the widely circulating rumours of 
German mass crimes. ‘One was ashamed of being German’ was, the Algiers 
CSDIC recorded in October, a remark heard more and more frequently, at least 
from members of Luftwaffe aircrew, who were on average better informed and 
could, through their greater opportunities for listening to Allied radio stations, be 
reached more easily by propaganda. Knowledge of the Holocaust spread even in 
places further from the front to which German soldiers were transferred. In June 
1943 three U-boat mechanics in the United States reported knowing about 
German mass crimes in Poland and Latvia: one of them, by his own admission, 


22 JICA/AFHQ, POW-Report 510, Detailed Interrogation of K., Felix, 8 May 1943, NA, RG 226, 
entry 23, box 4, OB 838; JICA/AFHQ, POW-report 504, 1st Detailed Interrogation of K., Heinz, 30 
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Intelligence from PW, A. Germany, 19 May 1943, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-37292. It should 
be noted that the Allied intelligence service made efforts to test individually the credibility of soldiers 
from punishment units who were critical of the regime, and reached varying conclusions; they did not 
granc them any kind of a priori bonus of trust, see CSDIC (AFHQ)/Army Serial N. 507, First 
Consolidated Report on Nine PW of 962 Inf-Regt., 208 PW Camp, 4/5 May 1943, NA, RG 226, 
entry 23, box 4, OB 838. 
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290. 
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had, when formerly in the army, himself taken part in the execution of Jews by SS 
units and German and Latvian police, while another had learned of massacres of 
Jews in Poland from an eyewitness in his family. A crucial important point was 
made here for the first time by the CPM interrogators: the three sailors seemed 
‘genuinely shocked by the large-scale cold-blooded murders’, although their reac- 
tion was marked mainly by fear of the consequences of these crimes if Germany 
were defeated. “Their statements indicate that their main concern is fear that 
Germany could lose the war and the Jews would then make the Germans pay for 
the massacres.’”” In London, too, investigators had found ‘a widespread feeling of 
guilt for the crimes committed by the Germans which would, it was feared, bring 
undiscriminating vengeance on the whole German nation’.?8 Rumours about and 
actual knowledge of the Holocaust involved German soldiers in a community 
of shared guilt that was later to have noticeable effects on their fighting morale. 
The awareness of unbearable German guilt would soon transform the prospect of 
German defeat into visions of an apocalypse. Germany dare not lose this war, or 
otherwise the Germans would face punishment for the crimes organized by the 
Nazis: ‘Many of the prisoners expressed fear of the extremely harsh conditions that 
would be imposed under a peace settlement, as well as of revenge by the Jews and 
the inhabitants of the occupied territories.’2? 

Fear of revenge went hand in hand with recognition of German guilt. And 
bound up with both were images of the war in the east, which a large number of the 
soldiers fighting in Africa had themselves experienced and the cruel reality of which 
moulded theirwiews of the world and the enemy. The average German soldier saw 
the Soviet Union as a land ‘inhabited by savage, barbaric, lice-ridden, unpredictable 
creatures, who fight with unimaginable tenacity and strength, who use every unfair 
and uncivilized means of waging war, and are always able, even though you have 
killed a million of them, to replace these with another million’. The Wehrmacht 
soldiers’ still virulent sense of superiority over their Soviet opponents made the Red 
Army’s failure to collapse seem a mystery beyond explanation. “They feel them- 
selves incomparably superior to the Russians as soldiers, and cannot understand 
why they have not already beaten them. In fact they think they have already won a 
hundred times over, but although the Russians are dead they don’t give up. 2° The 
impression of the Soviet adversary was only the most obvious example of a series of 
interpretation models which, for all the internal differences noted, were found to a 
striking extent among the men of the Wehrmacht. A report on German U-boat 
crews by the CPM branch of the MID found that, although the political system in 
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Germany was by no means above criticism, there was plenty of evidence of a clear 
internalization of National Socialist theories. What was meant by this, however, 
were the dogmas of German nationalism, the demand for unconditional perform- 
ance of one’s duty, and the need to erase the memory of the unjustified ‘shame’ of 
Versailles. These convictions were indeed almost universal.?! As PWB/AFHQ 
found on the Italian front in October, groups of POWs who differed clearly in 
their regional origins, occupations, and education displayed a ‘remarkable unan- 
imity’ in respect of a whole range of important thought patterns. They were wholly 
agreed on the threat posed by Bolshevism, on the total failure of their Italian allies, 
on the annihilation facing Germany if she was defeated, and on the ‘brotherhood of 
blood’ between the Germans and the English and the tragedy of the two countries 
not being allies. There was agreement not least on ‘the Jews’ being to blame for the 
war.?? It gradually became clear to the Allied observers that, between the idea of an 
inhuman enemy in the east, the memory of Versailles, the accusation of a world- 
wide anti-German conspiracy fostered by the Jews, and awareness of the criminal 
nature of their own conduct in the war, there were links that culminated in the 
belief that, if the war were lost, Germany would be doomed to total destruction, 
and the Germans to annihilation as a people. 

The main theme of reports remained, however, knowledge of a rapid drop in 
German fighting morale, rather than the equally implicit factors that could well 
mean the struggle continuing despite the waning belief in victory on the German 
side.3> Richard Crossman, representative of the British PWE and later deputy chief 
of PWD/SHAEF, went to North Africa in the early summer of 1943 to get an 
impression of how German prisoners of war felt about the prospects of victory, and 
to compare this with his experience of questioning German soldiers in 1940. “Three 
years ago’, he wrote in a letter back to England, ‘we saw fighting spirit and pride, 
confidence, blind faith, and vaulting ambition... Now we see war-weariness, 
apprehension, shattered faith, accusations, illusions destroyed, fear, and the wish 
for peace.’ This impression was only partly due to the fact that the soldiers came 
from different sectors of the German forces. Crossman questioned not only the 
‘exhausted survivors of the desert war’, but also aircrew flying from Luftwaffe bases 
in Italy, comparing them directly with pilots captured in 1940. From these too he 
was now hearing complaints about the worsening supply situation for food and 
other provisions, and among them too there was now criticism of the ‘Party 
bigwigs’ and of the military defeats with their heavy losses. In 1940 German 
prisoners of war had met mention of war crimes with an indignant “malicious 
foreign slander’; now, two years on from the start of the Shoah, there were rumours 
and in many cases certain knowledge of German massacres. ‘German prisoners of 
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war have told me, with revulsion and disgust, of what they had seen in the Warsaw 
ghetto.’ The conviction often shown by POWs in 1940 that all Germans were 
National Socialists had in the meantime changed to making an explicit distinction 
between the actions of the SS and the behaviour of ‘decent’ German soldiers. Yet 
still, according to Crossman, there were a great number ‘who tell me, their 
comrades, and themselves that they are still certain of victory’. This confidence 
was, however, quite different from what it had been three years earlier. ‘First, it is 
not that Germany is winning the war but that she can avoid being defeated. And 
secondly it is not real. There is an inner voice whispering ever more insistently “the 
war is lost: it’s like 1918. We have lost another war. What should we do?”’ One 
was, Crossman concluded, dealing with a new generation of German POWs: ‘it 
seems almost like a new generation of men’.*4 

The interrogating officers’ impression that the enthusiasm of the early years of 
the war had evaporated was confirmed by analysis of captured German forces’ mail 
and the examination of German POWs’ letters.>° During the battles in Sicily the 
British and American observers noted a recent fall-off in the German fighting spirit. 
Affected by the defection of their Italian allies and by losing Sicily, those German 
troops who had no longer been able to get across the Strait of Messina showed ‘a 
clear drop in morale to what was definitely the lowest level yet seen among German 
soldiers’. The German units contained larger contingents of ethnic Germans and 
‘foreign peoples’ than before, and the prisoners complained bitterly of the total lack 
of Luftwaffe air support and heavy artillery.3° This impression was confirmed 
higher up. Asghe myth of a monolithic German army was dispelled on the Italian 
front and in the interrogation centres in North Africa, Britain, and the US, and 
replaced by the view of a section of a mobilized society with all its contradictions 
and growing doubts, the British Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee began to collate 
and analyse data on the political and economic situation in Germany itself. The 
result of its analysis, which it presented to the War Cabinet, was that Germany now 
found itself in a worse situation than in 1918. Now, in September 1943, the 
Germans were finally on the point of being persuaded that the outcome of a quick 
defeat was in any case preferable to continuation of the war. Rapid regime change in 
Germany was entirely in the realms of possibility, and an end to the war brought 
about by the breakdown in German fighting morale was in sight.3” 

Only a few weeks later, however, news began to come in from the Italian front 
that completely contradicted this impression. The interrogating centres and Allied 
front-line units were all reporting that morale among German troops was suddenly 


34H, Carleton Greene, letter from Crossman, 15 July 1943, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-42250. 
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35 OSS (North Africa), German Morale as Revealed in Prisoners’ Correspondence, 7 Aug. 1943, 
NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-40626; OSS (North Africa), German Morale from Letters Captured in 
Tunisia, 7 Aug. 1943, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-40627. 

36 PWB/AFHQ, Interim Report on German Ps/W Taken in Sicily, 10 Aug. 1943, NA, RG 226, 
entry 16, CID-44511. See Weinberg, World, 593-601; similarly OSS, R&cA (Washington, DC), 
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Oct. 1943, NA, RG 59, microfilm M1221. 

37 See Wegner, ‘Hitler’, 493; Ansbacher, ‘Attitudes’, 10. 
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rising again. As has been rightly pointed out, the researchers had not taken full 
account of the German successes in the closing months of 1943.38 The largely 
successful takeover of areas of the Balkans previously occupied by the Italians and 
the consolidation of the front in Italy might not alter Germany’s overall strategic 
situation in the long term, but many soldiers now found their own propaganda for 
holding out more credible, and hopes for a halfway favourable outcome to the war 
were no longer entirely far-fetched.>° “The troops had regained their confidence. ’4° 
This trend was identified in Allied interrogation analyses, even though interroga- 
tion officers now accompanied the term ‘confidence’ by the adjective ‘irrational’. 
PWB/AFHQ first gained an impression of the changing trend from the first 
detailed interrogations following the landing at Salerno. The prisoners questioned 
came from the ‘Hermann Goring’ division, with which the interrogators were quite 
familiar, but their attitude differed markedly from that of their comrades who had 
been captured in Sicily; they now gave the impression of a ‘determined enemy, still 
with some keenness for battle about him’. The Luftwaffe personnel taken prisoner 
had ‘an aggressive spirit and did not accept that they were beaten’. While hardly any 
of them denied that the Reich was now in a difficult military situation, they 
persisted in believing that Hider would succeed in turning things round ‘by a 
miracle’.4! The interrogating officers’ amazement at the strength of the conviction 
of an impending change in the fortunes of war which they now found among the 
German soldiers is evident from the interrogation reports. While the teams had 
only just begun to discover the impressively wide spectrum of opinion among their 
subjects, and to develop parameters for mapping out the complex ideological 
structure of this section of German society, the soldiers they were now seeing 
were once again almost unanimous. ‘Over 80 per cent of all German soldiers 
interrogated in recent days—most of them aware of Germany’s desperate 
situation—expressed certainty that something would happen that would save 
Germany at the last minute... it would be dangerous to underestimate this new 
side to German fighting morale.’42 Out of fifty members of the Wehrmacht 
captured in the fighting around Naples, a good half believed in an imminent 
counter-strike. The absence of the Luftwaffe, the lack of ammunition, and the 
transport problems recently experienced were proof positive of the build-up of a 
huge German reserve which, once thrown into the battle, would drive the Allies out 
of Europe.4? Some prisoners from this group believed that their top leadership had, 


38 Thus Weinberg, ‘German Plans for Victory’, 217. 

3° A clearly important role was also played here by Hitler’s two speeches on 10 Sept. and 8 Nov. 
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from the outset, planned nothing else than to lure the Allies onto the European 
continent in order to subject them to a crushing defeat.44 Similar views were later to 
become virulent once again, among both soldiers and the civilian population, 
during the battles in Normandy.‘ 

The belief in Hitler's long-term plans for a turnaround in the war culminated in 
the hope vested in the V-weapons. In the American Fifth Army’s monthly opinion 
polls of newly captured German soldiers, the percentage of those expressing belief in 
the existence of a miracle weapon rose, between October 1943 and February 1944, 
from 42 to 58 per cent. This in spite of the fact that in the February survey the 
question had again specified emphatically that not only the existence of these 
weapons but also their ‘decisive war-winning capability’ had to be explicitly affirmed. 
The Allied air-dropped propaganda leaflets ridiculing the belief in miracle weapons 
(‘Let’s see these secret weapons, then’) had no effect on the results of the survey.*® 
The German miracle-weapon propaganda owed its surprising success to its link with 
the Hitler myth. The still unbroken faith in the Fiihrer lent rumours of the imminent 
deployment of an all-decisive weapon a credibility that was hard to dent.4”7 When 
questioned about the ‘miracle weapons’, many German soldiers replied, as if this 
were self-evident, by referring to ‘Hitler’s gift’ for bringing about surprising changes 
in military fortune. Hitler's very widely undoubted personal integrity seemed to 
vouch for the veracity of what the propaganda was telling them.*® Given the results 
of research into the Fiihrer myth, the appearance of the person of Hitler in these 
interpretative contexts is fundamentally unsurprising.4? Yet one is touched by the 
depth of this per$onal trust, which German soldiers made no attempt to conceal from 
their Allied interrogators. ‘If there wasn’t anything, then the Fiihrer would not carry 
on kidding us that there was’, was a conviction repeatedly expressed.°° The whole 
irrationality of the relationship with Hitler became apparent in connection with the 
measures adopted for ‘total war’. The German prisoners under interrogation ex- 
plained that the war situation demanded strict deployment of all available forces, 
with no room for sentimentality. Allied analysts had already noted that the total-war 
measures taken on the ‘home front’ were greeted with great satisfaction by many 
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German soldiers. Now it was the shirkers’ turn, they said, and those who had long 
been able to dodge it were having to do their duty at last.>! The image of a Fihrer still 
acting mercilessly when necessary was an important cornerstone in maintaining 
German morale. On the other hand, there were also expressions of a wish for Hitler 
to show more paternal humanity. ‘If he had a family, for instance, he would better 
understand the feelings and worries of the Germans under the stresses of war, 
especially the bombing and the separation [from loved ones].’ Here we see a strangely 
ambivalent attitude towards Hitler, calling for total harshness towards others but 
sympathy for one’s own situation.> 

Once again the military intelligence specialists were getting the impression of a 
faith impervious to all reason. One POW, for example, was reported as follows: ‘P. in 
particular repeated monotonously, with a charming smile, that he had been told that 
by next spring the new secret weapon would have corrected the whole situation. 
Teased about this, he conceded that it did seem rather absurd, but the rational view as 
such failed to shake his certainty. ’>? In the opinion of the intelligence experts, the rise 
in the number of those who believed there would be a favourable outcome to the war 
for Germany no longer had anything to do with a rational assessment of positive and 
negative factors but was based solely on a despairing wish, a ‘mood of desperation’.>4 
As seldom before, the British and American analysts noted the presence of the 
rumours, long peddled by German propaganda, that Vansittartism had been raised 
by the western Allies to the status of a dogma and that American post-war plans 
provided for the sterilization of 20 million Germans and a post-war order compared 
to which Versailles would seem like child’s play.5> One indicator of a greater 
individual readiness to carry on fighting was the fact that fewer and fewer of the 
German prisoners of war were carrying Allied leaflets and safe-conduct passes, and 
there were now clear reservations about western propaganda material. ‘Psychological 
resistance to our leaflet drops has risen in step with the general increase in morale. As 
never before, fifty per cent now insist that what our leaflets say is untrue.’°© Two days 
after the PWB had noted the German troops’ resistance to its front-line propaganda, 
the CPM Branch of the MID in Washington published an interrogations assessment 
based on interrogations conducted in camps in North Africa. Although those 
interrogations were carried out under different conditions, the results bore out 
what was being found in Europe. Polish and Czech members of the Wehrmacht, 
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and German soldiers from homes critical of the regime, were the only prisoners who 
expressed the hope that Germany might not fight on to the bitter end. All the others 
responded to the idea of unconditional surrender with renewed readiness to fight on. 
Their morale was ‘extraordinarily high’. Instances of refusal by newly captured 
prisoners to say anything under interrogation had risen markedly, in line with the 
change in their overall attitude, and the great majority of them were again as 
convinced of German victory—or at least of a negotiated peace favourable to 
Germany—as they had been a year earlier before the start of the last phase of retreat 
in Tunisia. This new trend clearly gave rise to uncertainty about the methods being 
used, and threw into doubt all the results obtained so far. From now on, in the CPM’s 
view, analyses of morale could be considered as valid generalizations only if the results 
of the interrogations were backed up by sufficient documentary material.°” 

Despite the social-sciences basis of their methodology, and despite all the insight 
that had been gained into the complex attitudes found in the Wehrmacht, some of 
the Allied analysts could respond to what was for them an inexplicable resurgence of 
fighting spirit among the German soldiers in the winter of 1943/4 only by falling 
back on the old theories of national character. ‘Mysticism’, one PWB interrogating 
officer noted, was one of the most striking and enduring features of the “German 
mind’. The deep conviction with which the great mass of Wehrmacht soldiers spoke 
under questioning of a miracle soon to occur, and of the imminent appearance of 
secret and unimaginable weapons, was otherwise incomprehensible. And faced with 
the imponderables of the war, even this PWB specialist was not entirely immune to 
the virus of su mysticism: he himself was no longer certain ‘where propaganda 
ends and truth begins’.*® For the western Allies’ military intelligence the lessons 
of the restiffening of German resistance in Italy were clear, and ran diametrically 
opposite to the cheerful expectations of a revolutionary rejection of the war and the 
regime by the Germans, such as the Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee had just been 
forecasting. The war was still far from won, the fighting spirit of the Wehrmacht still 
far from broken, and the key to the dynamics of German morale still not properly 
understood. In the winter of 1943/4 the Germans seemed to have put the dual 
trauma of Stalingrad and “Tunisgrad’ finally behind them. 


2. FIGHTING WITHOUT TRUST IN VICTORY: FIGHTING 
SPIRIT, INTERPRETATIONS OF THE WAR, 
DISILLUSIONMENT 1944 


The perceptible revival in German combat morale in the winter of 1943/4 offered 
the Allies scant promise for the imminent opening of second front in north-western 
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France. More than ever the British and American agencies responsible for analysis of 
the enemy found themselves searching for explanations. Contact with German 
soldiers during the interrogations had largely dispelled earlier notions of a universally 
fanaticized and political “Hitler’s Army’. At the same time, the evident Auctuation of 
morale and hopes of victory among the Wehrmacht soldiers put an end to the 
alternative and hardly less simplistic interpretation that the German army could be 
neatly divided, percentage-wise, into three groups: ‘Nazis’, opponents of the regime, 
and the non-political.>? Rather, the one-to-one conversations conducted during 
interrogation, especially the ‘morale interrogations’, drew attention to the wavering 
convictions of individual prisoners. From the second half of 1943 the specialists at 
PWB/AFHQ were working on the assumption that the more far-sighted members of 
the Wehrmacht were locked, to a greater or lesser extent consciously, in a conflict of 
conscience. Faith in the Fuhrer and loyalty to the regime appeared to the western 
observers at best as attempts at self-deception, and as mechanisms for blanking out all 
knowledge of the hopelessness of the German struggle and of the crimes that were 
part of it. Eminent interrogating officers such as Richard Crossman, deputy director 
of the PWB/AFHQ, noted more and more frequently that they had got the 
impression, during a conversation, that the German soldier in question had ‘several 
times forgotten the interrogator and was answering for his own benefit questions that 
had long been troubling him’.®° It seemed increasingly to the interrogators that how 
the German soldiers related to the war and to National Socialism could no longer be 
gauged by whether or not a man was a committed ‘Nazi’, but rather by the overall 
balance between the conflicting and ambivalent thoughts and feelings which each 
individual carried within him. Fighting morale and loyalty became matters of 
individual psychological disposition. 

In the spring of 1944 this brought to prominence Lt.-Col. Henry V. Dicks and 
the British Directorate of Army Psychiatry (DAP). Dicks, a trained psychiatrist, 
had already in 1943 produced several psychological expert opinions, covering inter 
alia the possible reaction of the population in German-occupied areas of northern 
and western Europe to a British and American invasion, and the behaviour to be 
expected of isolated Wehrmacht units in Scandinavia. In these he had shown 
himself familiar with Erich Fromm and the theory of the authoritarian personal- 
ity.©! His influence was later also to be felt in areas beyond that of his studies for the 
DAP. In the run-up to the invasion he had charge of part of the training of 
intelligence officers for the P&¢PW sections of the army groups, and was repeatedly 
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called on by PWD/SHAEF for individual projects to do with German prisoners of 
war.° Essential to the work of the military intelligence and the morale analysts, 
however, was his extensive paper on “The Psychological Foundations of the 
Wehrmacht’, which appeared in February 1944 and found a wide readership in 
the military intelligence community. On the basis of, as he wrote, fourteen months’ 
intensive questioning of prisoners of war and analysis of captured documents, 
Dicks attempted a ‘dispassionate examination of the psychological driving impulses 
underlying the Wehrmacht’s esprit de corps .°3 The result was a study drawing on a 
wealth of material and combining, in a remarkable way, a psychologically backed 
theory of national character with the notion of German political and social history 
following a separate path, and with progressively innovative insights into the effect 
of organizational factors on morale in the Wehrmacht. Here, between psychological 
investigations and the integration of Frazerian anthropology (“The Wehrmacht as 
a Tribal Institution’), Dicks collected, in the course of hour-long personal inter- 
views with German prisoners of war, ‘life stories’ which reflected multiple facets of 
the Wehrmacht and German society. Apart from occasional conjectures about flaws 
in national character and infrequent sorties into the field of physiognomic classi- 
fication, Dicks operated as a rule within the framework of a modern social- 
psychology model.®4 

In the spring of 1944 the focal points of the individualizing approach to the 
Wehrmacht taken by Dicks and others included a concern with forms of refusal, ie. 
‘fleeing the consensus on holding out’.6> The phenomenon of desertion, in 
particular, seerfted of great importance for understanding individual readiness to 
carry on fighting. Deserters accordingly attracted special attention from the inter- 
rogating officers from the outset, since they could be assumed to be willing to 
provide information. Up to April 1943 about a hundred Wehrmacht soldiers had 
deserted in North Africa, but the number of desertions rose during the final battles 
in Tunisia, and later in Sicily and on the Italian mainland.© A systematic inves- 
tigation into deserters’ motives, however, began only in the winter of 1943/4. In 


January 1944 CSDIC(AFHQ) produced a report based on the questioning of 443 
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members of the Wehrmacht, in which it was assumed, in view of the strategic 
interrogation stations’ usual selection criteria, that those interviewed included a 
large number of cooperative prisoners already prepared to desert before they were 
captured. What was surprising, therefore, was less the high total of 190 actual or 
potential deserters within this group than their clear distribution along national 
lines. While 28 per cent of the 180 Reich Germans questioned showed a possible 
readiness to desert, the figure among the 200 Austrians interviewed was 55 per cent. 
Less surprising, on the other hand, was the 98 per cent found among the 63 Polish, 
Czech, and Yugoslav members of the Wehrmacht.°” Non-German soldiers were to 
a large degree ready to desert, as was already known from reports from Allied front- 
line units. Since the psychological warfare units gauged their own success by 
whether and in what numbers enemy soldiers showed themselves willing, the 
question of desertion also became a central focus of research for PWB/AFHQ 
and PWD/SHAEF. But what was meant by ‘readiness to desert’? The interest in 
deserters was originally based on the assumption of a thoroughly Nazi-indoctrin- 
ated army. Against that background, desertion appeared to be a genuine expression 
of opposition, perhaps even a sign of erosion of the mental framework on which 
German conduct of the war was based. The occurrence of refusal implied that a 
process of rational recognition of the facts was taking place, a kind of awakening 
from ideology that would in time become a mass phenomenon. Historiography, 
too, was long conditioned by the basic features of that assumption, which has, 
however, been qualified in a number of ways by recent research. Investigation of the 
motives for deserting now show that political resistance, as normally understood, 
was by no means the reason for all acts of desertion. Instead, a three-part typology 
has been proposed which distinguishes between political motives, personal reasons 
(such as homesickness, worries about family members who had been bombed out, 
and war-weariness), and motives stemming from a short-term conflict with super- 
iors and the military justice system.®® Dicks’s studies from the spring of 1944 
actually suggest an even wider spectrum, although the British psychiatrist stressed 
that many of these factors were present simultaneously, and thus at least implicitly 
called a methodology based on stringent typologies into question. Working from a 
sample of fifteen German deserters, Dicks documented a stratified model of 
motives, starting from ‘cultural’ basic conditions such as having deep roots in a 
particular religious or regional milieu that tended towards opposition. In addition, 
practically all deserters showed personality traits that predisposed them against 
accepting traditional group authorities; many gave the impression of being ‘social 
outsiders’.& On top of this, however, there were always external triggering factors, 
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in particular conflict with superiors or other members of the primary group, battle 
stress,’”° dwindling provisions, and—now and again—also the promises held out by 
the enemy’s psychological warfare. In short, Dicks, like other experts in the British 
and American military intelligence community, was unwilling to grant deserters a 
priori the status of political resistance fighters. It seemed to him that rootedness in a 
milieu critical of the regime was a principal precondition for most desertions, rather 
than the possession of explicitly oppositional convictions: ‘[the] key lies in a 
combination of a background critical of the regime and personal antipathy to 
patriarchal and authoritarian group structures’.”' The implications for the Allied 
conduct of the war were clear, even though Dicks concealed them from his 
superiors in the ‘Psy-War’ HQs behind well-intentioned propaganda proposals: 
the factors that prompted desertion were beyond Allied reach. No influence could 
be exerted on either the origins and family background of a German soldier, or his 
personality structure. On the other hand, there were no signs at this juncture that 
the majority of members of the Wehrmacht not predisposed by those factors were 
also tending towards desertion. 

Still interested in the practical application of their results to front-line realities, 
the intelligence specialists noted the enormous obstacles that prevented men in the 
Wehrmacht who were prepared to desert from actually doing so in spite of all the 
incentives offered by the Allies. The list of reasons was a long one. The potential 
deserter risked death if he failed, but he also risked being shot by the enemy if what 
he was doing was not recognized as an attempt to come across. And besides the high 
risk—increasinBly to his family remaining in Germany as well as himself (Sippen- 
haft, the punishment of one member of a family for the crime of another)—there 
were basic values that opposed such an act. For many, the feeling of duty, ties to 
comrades-in-arms, and esprit de corps, in short, ‘military pride’, could not simply be 
set aside. Socialization, both civilian and military, spoke against such behaviour. 
Desertion clearly had to do with immediate situational factors and long-held values, 
but not with individual assessments of the German chances of victory. An individ- 
ual who had lost faith in ‘final victory’ did not as a result desert or ‘cross over’. Most 
important, however, was the fact that even those who felt they had to carry on, for 
reasons of self-preservation and so as not to endanger their own family, continued 
to fight with full commitment. In an army, as Franz Neumann had already 
informed the OSS in Washington in mid-1943, ‘the aim of organization is to 
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keep the significance of individual feelings to a minimum, and it is [then] possible 
to develop sanctions and controls that cause a coward to fight courageously’.”2 
Inculcated discipline, the power of habit, the bond with the group, and the belief 
that making an all-out effort would increase their own chances of survival in a 
combat situation made it possible for even those who, given their own inclinations 
and their assessment of how the war was going, must for some time have been 
toying with the idea of deserting to put all their energy into the fight. ‘Subjected to 
all these influences even a man who was thinking of deserting would, up to a certain 
point, continue to fight effectively.’7> This made efficient soldiers of all those who 
did not fit into the pattern described by Dicks of a specific regime-critical back- 
ground and authority-antipathetic personality structure, irrespective of the views 
they held. Dicks indeed came to an even more surprising finding: ‘In many 
instances marked ethical convictions with regard to political and religious freedom 
are found side by side with equally strong ethical convictions about having to do 
one’s duty towards the group [...] (loyalty, honour, comradeship).’74 In other 
words, men who were opposed to the Nazi regime from political and religious 
motives were held back from deserting by the feeling of solidarity with their 
comrades. This finding led Allied intelligence for the first time to pay close 
attention to loss of the link with one’s primary group as a deciding factor for 
desertion by a soldier who had already become disillusioned. Posting to another 
unit, or the reorganization of his old unit because of high casualties, could be 
experienced by a Wehrmacht soldier as an often unbearable collapse of his familiar 
world. On the eastern front, where ad hoc units had become the rule, there could 
be—according to Dicks—other reasons militating against an increase in desertions, 
whereas in the war against the western Allies the disappearance of primary groups 
could be expected to bring about more desertions.”> So if the basis for the German 
readiness to fight on was not to be found in the personal belief of the individual 
members of the Wehrmacht in the certainty of final victory, and if German soldiers 
at the front functioned efficiently even though only a few matched the ‘ideal 
picture’ of the indoctrinated Nazi warrior, then there were other factors and 
circumstances which had to be given greater importance in accounting for the 
Wehrmacht’s continued cohesion. 

With the Allied landing on the coast of Normandy the organizational and socio- 
psychological factors encouraging Wehrmacht units to do battle took a more 
central place, alongside the ‘inner attitude’ of the Germans, in the areas of interest 
to the British and American experts. The focus however remained the same—how 
was the Wehrmacht managing to maintain the fighting morale of its men? During 
the invasion, which was the decisive turning point for the war in the west, the 
morale of the German troops was bound to become the central factor, first in view 
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of the expected counter-attacks on the bridgehead, and then increasingly in respect 
of the resistance the Wehrmacht was able to put up against an Allied force that was 
soon many times stronger in both men and equipment.”© If the enemy’s will to 
resist collapsed it would bring an end to the war, if it persisted it would prolong the 
dying by months. As we know, the chief of the Wehrmacht general staff counted on 
the steadfastness of his German troops: now we would see ‘who fights better and is 
readier to die—the German soldier faced with the threat of destruction of his 
homeland, or the Americans and British who today no longer know what they are 
fighting for in Europe’.”” 

The impression made by the first batch of German POWs to pass through the 
processing centre in Sunbury-on-Thames was that of a broken army. Ten days after 
the landing, most of those interrogated in Kempton Park came from ‘static’ units 
such as the 716th infantry division, which had been wiped out by British and 
Canadian forces, and from coastal artillery battalions and fortification-construction 
units. On the day of the landing they had nearly all undergone the preparatory 
bombardment from sea and air, the nerves of many of them were worn raw, and 
they were still suffering from shell shock. All of them submitted to interrogation 
without protest.’® In the British assembly camps it suddenly became obvious that 
Germany’s manpower resources were shrinking fast. In the 716th ID two eastern 
battalions came into Allied hands—former Russian prisoners of war who only a 
year earlier had been in some cases recruited against their will into the Wehrmacht, 
poorly equipped and with their loyalty to the German Reich doubtful at best. 
Eastern battalidh 439 had surrendered as an intact unit.”? But German units, too, 
appeared in a new form: what was striking, the PWIS found, was a ‘remarkable 
absence of men aged between 20 and 30’ in the transit camps. One POW enclosure 
was even said to have registered a 78-year-old member of an airfield defence unit, 
while the Germans included many 18- and 19-year-olds, who as a rule were lacking 
in military discipline.8° The universal conclusion was that the German war ma- 
chine had reached the end of its manpower resources, beyond recall. Of just on 
30,000 prisoners brought in during the first twenty four days after the D-Day 
landing, the PWIS quantified 12,000 by their year of birth and date of joining the 
Wehrmacht; the largest groups were those born in 1925 at close to 12 per cent and 
1926 at 7.1 per cent, followed immediately by 1908 with 5.3 per cent of all those 
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recorded. In North Africa, where the PWIS had carried out a similar study a year 
before, the biggest group had been from the years 1921 to 1923, with more than 10 
per cent each of all soldiers recorded. In June 1944 the time the German troops had 
had in which to gain experience during training and combat was clearly shorter. 
One-third of their total number had started their military service only in 1943. 
Fifteen per cent of all prisoners of war were now non-Germans, mostly from Poland 
and the Soviet Union.®! Morale, especially in the units which had been cut off by 
the breakout from the American bridgehead on the Cotentin peninsula, was 
everywhere assessed as ‘very low’; most of all, there was a feeling of total helplessness 
in the face of Allied attacks from the air. When the troops who had been defending 
Cherbourg arrived in England, it was found that more than half of them had had 
their first experience of combat only immediately before being taken prisoner.®? 

Although this first impression of the Wehrmacht in northern France bore out the 
hopes held on the Allied side, the military intelligence analysts were far from 
convinced that the units encountered thus far were representative of the whole of 
the German formations in the west; and indeed an objective view of military events 
quickly brought a more sober assessment. In the atmosphere of tense uncertainty 
that marked the time between D-Day and the Allied breakthrough between 
Avranches and Saint-Lé in late July 1944, not only the military situation but the 
impression of the enemy as well had become less clear-cut.8? Low though the 
morale of a large number of Wehrmacht troops might be, the overall picture from 
the weeks of fighting in Normandy had not revealed any further deterioration. 
Sometimes it seemed to the German soldiers as if their own side had managed to 
pin the Allied invasion force down permanently in the bocage farmland of northern 
France, criss-crossed by hedges. When the V-1 flying bomb began to be used 
against southern England it seemed, too, that the long-announced imminent 
deployment of ‘secret weapons’ was at last happening.®4 

Given the background of the ‘primary group vs. ideology’ arguments among 
historical researchers, the Allied analysis during this period is worthy of note. The 
overall picture had not changed, in its essentials, since North Africa. The spirits of 
the individual German soldier were still seen as being low in every respect, but at 
the same time the resistance the Allied forces were meeting was stubborn and 
unwavering. This evident contradiction was not explained by pointing either to the 
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persistence of primary groups or to a particularly strong ideological conviction 
among the soldiers—not even as factors among many others. PWD/SHAEF, for 
instance, fell back more on a mixture of organizational, habitual, and perceptional 
reasons. The task for the Intelligence Section was not an easy one. At first sight it 
was hard to point to any kind of ‘positive factors’ that could explain ‘the bitter fight 
our enemies are putting up’.®° Some of the motives long regarded as having great 
influence, such as fear of mistreatment in captivity, were by now hardly in evidence, 
and were also no longer being mentioned by cooperative German prisoners as 
dominant beliefs among the troops who were carrying on fighting. Processing of the 
POW surveys and the morale interrogations instead suggested five different factors. 
First, some 15 per cent of the soldiers evaluated were classed as highly motivated 
Nazis. Given a central position organizationally, these men were able to exert 
decisive control over the climate of opinion within a unit, persuading doubters 
and silencing opponents of the regime; this group included a disproportionately 
high number of NCOs and subaltern officers in particular. The second factor, 
which normally argued against the first but could be easily reconciled with it, was 
fear of superiors and the unquestioning acceptance of orders as one’s duty—in 
brief, the ‘habit of obedience’ once again showed the mass of Wehrmacht troops as 
‘robots or military automata’, carrying out the tasks assigned to them like ‘sleep- 
walkers’.8 A third motive found among about half of all prisoners was ‘loyalty to 
the Fiihrer’; here the number was markedly lower than it had still been in Italy in 
the winter of 1943/4, but it seemed noteworthy to the analysts since in qualitative 
interviews the ferson of Hitler appeared in this phase of the war ever more clearly as 
a symbol for continued resistance. Closely linked with this factor, fourthly, was the 
persistent hope, born of despair, of new, war-winning weapons or an unforeseeable 
change of fortune. ‘Evading reality’ was how the analysts headed this point. The 
fifth aspect deserves particular attention: the prisoners taken during the first two 
months after the invasion started showed an unusual attitude to what the Allies 
dubbed the German ‘Strength through Fear’ propaganda campaign, which proph- 
esied massive retaliation wreaked on Germany’s civilian population if the war were 
lost. The soldiers interrogated either appeared not really to believe in such a threat 
of violence, or refrained from telling their interviewers about these fears. There was 
however worry about what would become of them themselves in the event of 
defeat; the majority saw themselves faced with unemployment and general ‘per- 
sonal difficulties’ if Germany was beaten.®” So fear existed, but here it has a 
practical personal connotation. 
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The reference to the 15 per cent of ‘fanatics’ who were placed in central positions 
in the Wehrmacht’s organizational structure was an important one. These leaders 
of opinion were able to appeal to the manly virtues as well as to the ideal of 
comradeship; and, not least, they personified the proximity of the punishment- 
dispensing side of Nazi rule. Discussions critical of the regime, or even of aban- 
doning the fight, occurred only very hesitantly if at all in units where such a leading 
personality was present.®8 The reports from all sections of military intelligence 
referred time and again to the group leaders as the ideological backbone of the 
German units. During the fighting in France, however, the picture of these 
ideological core groups underwent a change. While their percentage remained 
constant, the analysts noted a decrease in the numbers of NCOs among the opinion 
leaders. In the midst of the general war-weariness that was being seen, there 
appeared in their place a new generation of young front-line officers. Here rank, 
loyalty to a political structure (which was what had made their promotion to officer 
rank possible in the first place), and a generationally-determined and almost 
lifelong indoctrination often combined to give a quite special character to this 
group of opinion leaders.8? The old NCOs, on the other hand, could be seen as a 
tired and spent force. While the great majority of the members of all other ranks 
gave during interrogation the impression of being glad at having finally left the 
battlefield behind them, the young officers wanted to get back to the front, and 
were the only ones who at least claimed to believe in German victory.”° The Allied 
analysts did not include the higher-ranking officers in this assessment—their 
attitude seemed to match that of most of the other ranks. In units where a fair 
proportion of the troops consisted of young men who had grown up in the Hitler 
Youth—perhaps whole school classes or HJ squads—the combination of youthful 
‘idealists’ and a new generation of group leaders loyal to the regime produced a mix 
marked on the one hand by an almost limitless keenness for military action and on 
the other by a high level of inner National Socialist fervour.?! When formations 
with these predominant features were occasionally withdrawn from the main front 
line, given preference with provisions, and constantly provided with new equip- 
ment, then it was possible to use them to carry on fighting the war and undertake at 
least limited offensive operations.°* Only when there were spectacular German 
defeats did the morale in such units also prove shaky. The first prisoners of war 
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brought in after the closure of the Falaise Gap on 21 August revealed a disastrous 
picture, even though many of them came from what were considered crack fighting 
units. “The overall picture is one of confusion; infantry cut off and surrounded, 
artillery units without guns, specialists acting as ordinary foot soldiers, while the 
lines of communications are under permanent shellfire.’93 

At the same time it became clearer than ever that brutal force was being used to 
keep in line anyone whose ‘idealism’ was now waning. The interrogating officers 
were able, thanks to cooperative German prisoners, to get a picture of the repressive 
measures that had already been applied in German units in anticipation of an Allied 
landing. A lieutenant and a sergeant from the 77th Infantry Division told the 
London CSDIC that ‘defeatism’ had already in April been criticized, in a memo- 
randum to divisional commanders, as a disease rampant among units in the west, 
and had led to boosting troop numbers with intelligence specialists working under 
cover.°4 The interrogators were aware of the increasingly draconian penalties being 
imposed by the military courts, and were hearing more and more often of severe 
reprisals being taken against deserters’ families.?° 

For Allied military intelligence the second half of 1944, which had gone various 
ways between the breakout in Normandy and the standstill on Germany’s western 
border since mid-September, showed itself as uncommonly ambivalent where 
enemy morale was concerned. This involved among other things loyalty to the 
Nazi regime among the soldiers, the main indicator of which continued to be seen 
in the individual’s faith in Hitler.°° Interest was accordingly focused on what their 
reaction was to the failed assassination attempt at the “‘Wolf’s Lair’. The results were 
diverse. Prisoners questioned at the camp at Lingfield who came from twelve 
different units and had been captured after 20 July showed varying reactions 
when the news was received in their units. Outright condemnation of the attempt- 
ed ‘stab in the back’, or indifference, were often balanced out by disappointment at 
a failed coup that might have brought about a quick end to the war. There could be 
no question of universal indignation at the attempt on Hitler’s life. All the British 
interrogating officers were able to see was that as well as those loyal to the regime 
the ‘good soldiers’ among the prisoners all deplored the assassination attempt.?” 

What the emphasis here and elsewhere on the range of political views confirmed— 
that the number of self-proclaimed Nazis among the Wehrmacht soldiers was 
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becoming ever fewer—must not however be misinterpreted as a breakdown in the 
ideological consensus in German war society. Despite the many factors they noted as 
keeping up German morale—the placing of National Socialist opinion leaders at the 
heart of units, repression and the threat of the military courts, bonds with one’s 
group and comradeship, and so on—the Allied specialists still focused time and 
again, in the way they viewed German soldiers, on the question of individual 
perception of the war situation and how the men saw the world politically. All too 
clear here were the areas of consensus, all too pervasive was a view shared among the 
broad mass of the Wehrmacht. At its heart was one dogmatic premise: Germany dare 
not lose the war. Even among the outright opponents of National Socialism there 
were plenty who held to this belief under interrogation, knowingly running the risk 
of being classified as politically unreliable and ‘closet Nazis’. Dicks may well have 
pointed in his main work to differing milieus and value orientations, sociological 
distinguishing criteria, and different political camps, but the assessment he had made 
in the spring of 1944 had even nine months later not really proved itself to be valid. 
All the differences paled to nothing in the face of ‘the Germans’ ability to block out 
reality’, which ultimately would not allow the idea of Germany being beaten to even 
occur, and made the option of simply getting out of the war into a mental taboo. So 
long as the mass of the troops were not ready to come to terms with the thought of a 
further German defeat, German propaganda was able to find willing listeners. Thus it 
was that still in the closing phase of the war that German soldiers had the ‘impression 
of an alternating to-and-fro’ in the fighting.°® When the question was asked during 
interrogation whether there was any point in continuing the war on German soil, 
mention might be made, with a mixture of hope and doubt, of new secret weapons: 
‘If there’s nothing new still to come, then it’s not worth it. But that would be the 
biggest sham in world history. But if there is something to come, and it’s a matter of 
our having to gain time, then it is worth it.’?? 

Quite clearly many German soldiers had since 1942/3 given up believing in a 
total German triumph but for most of them this disillusionment did not yet mean 
they thought the war was lost. The hope of a negotiated peace that despite 
everything would leave Germany in a more favourable position than in 1939, or 
of a break-up of the Allied war coalition and possible bilateral armistices, sprang 
from a whole series of conceivable scenarios to which even the high-ranking 
German military was giving attention only a few months before the war ended. 
Distorted perception, losing touch with reality, and self-deception mark a gradual 
process, not a clean boundary line. From everything that can be seen from the 
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Allied questioning, full realization of the inevitability of unconditional surrender, 
and with it total defeat, dawned on the mass of German soldiers who were still 
fighting only when the Ardennes offensive collapsed. The shock of being taken 
prisoner, which of course always meant being separated from friends and family for 
an unknown time, and the superiority of the enemy that once they were in Allied 
captivity they could see with their own eyes—an almost universal topic in the 
accounts given by those captured in France—had made some of the Wehrmacht 
members who had been taken prisoner since June 1944 already aware of how 
matters really stood. Yet even among them Operation WacHT AM RHEIN could, 
given the right mental climate within the POW camp, allow hopes of victory to 
resurface.!°° This really was crossing the border into the irrational. 

The course of events in 1944 had thus only confirmed what CSDIC(UK) had 
already diagnosed back in February: certainty of victory was not an adequate 
indicator for forecasting German will to resist. ‘Unwilling to admit even to 
themselves that defeat is certain, and although they no longer have any belief in 
victory, many Germans fight on with remarkable tenacity in the vague hope that 
time—although not entirely on the German side—may yet still force the belliger- 
ent states to make an acceptable compromise peace.’!©' By the end of the year a 
new definition of what the Allies understood by ‘morale’ had come into use: 
certainty of victory as a primary constituent of individual morale had now had its 
day. In spite of all the theoretical reasoning, it was no longer needed in order to 
continue with the fight. “The term morale’, the interrogation analyses would soon 
be saying, ‘is uderstood here in the sense of readiness to fight, and quite definitely 
not in that of certainty of victory. © The puzzle of course remained the same—or 
rather, with the disappearance of any hope in victory it became even more puzzling. 
Klaus Mann, who at the time was working for PWB/AFHQ PsyWar carrying out 
interrogations on the Italian front, wrote to a publisher friend in New York the 
words quoted at the beginning of this contribution: “Why don’t they call it a day? 
What are they waiting for, these unhappy souls? This is what I keep asking not only 
you and myself, but them too, time and again’, !93 


3. WAITING FOR THE END: WEHRMACHT AND 
WAFFEN-SS IN THE SPRING OF 1945 


Historians dealing with the Wehrmacht have to provide an explanation of two key 
processes, without which the social and experiential history of the Second World 
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War battlefield must perforce remain incomplete. The first is the massive erosion of 
the limits on killing (which was not confined to the Wehrmacht alone) and the 
almost restrained resort to violence. The second consists in the creation and 
maintenance of the soldier's readiness to hold out to the last, the collective will to 
continue fighting even when the situation was hopeless.'°4 Both of these processes 
aimed at the successful mobilization of the German population for a suicidal war of 
annihilation.'°5 While outside the German sphere of power the brutalization of 
warfare and the role of the Wehrmacht were, in the war years and for a long time 
afterwards, more guessed at or made the subject of propaganda than fully under- 
stood, the second process was, by the turn of 1944/5, quite obvious and in need of 
explanation. At the end of November 1944 General Eisenhower called on the 
combined chiefs of staff to try new methods of deception and propaganda in order 
to overcome the still immense resistance of the Wehrmacht and its unbroken 
morale, lest the Allied forces be faced with ‘prolonged and bitter fighting’. Around 
this time the British War Cabinet set up a ‘Committee on Methods of Breaking the 
German Will to Resist’.!°° There was intensive discussion by all parties as to why 
the German were not prepared to capitulate, the extent to which softening the 
demand for ‘unconditional surrender’ might help in this, and the real reason for the 
Wehrmacht’s and German civilian population’s apparently endless will to carry on 
fighting.!°7 

The news of the Ardennes offensive by German Army Group B on 16 December 
1944 came as a virtually cynical endorsement of these discussions. This last large- 
scale German attack in the west, Operation WACHT AM RHEIN, was launched by 
surprise with massive forces and supporting land and air operations.!°8 The morale 
analysts soon discovered the kind of German resistance they were dealing with here: 
on Christmas Eve the PWD team in Prisoner of War Enclosure 15 at Compiégne 
interrogated the first ten German prisoners of war to arrive there who had been 
involved in the offensive. They very quickly found that these men were very 
different from those they had been questioning over previous months. Coming 
from the hitherto under-represented age group of men under 25, these few German 
soldiers were ‘in excellent physical shape, and their keenness for combat and belief 
in final victory are extremely high’. The prisoners were paratroops from the ‘Von 
der Heydte’ combat group and 5th Fallschirmjager Division, and members of the 
1st SS-Panzer ‘Leibstandarte-SS Adolf Hitler’ Division and 326th Volks-Grenadier 
Division. What they said showed ostentatious defiance and sounded suspiciously 
like the repetition of lessons in heroic realism.'® ‘Even if I knew today that 
resistance is hopeless I would be in favour of fighting on, because it’s better to go 
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down fighting than to give up’, was the answer one of them gave to his Allied 
interrogator, while another replied, ‘Our orders are sacred, Germany is more or less 
destroyed and a pile of ruins, there’s only one thing left: victory or death.’ Of a 
corporal and a lance-corporal it was reported that “even for members of the SS both 
these prisoners were unusually fanaticized’. No less striking were the facts given 
about their military careers, which again did not match those of the average 
prisoner seen in previous months. With one exception they all had between two 
and five years of combat experience, and eight of the ten had volunteered for service 
in the paratroops or Waffen-SS.!!° 

It is clear from the documents that, for PWD/SHAEF, Operation WacHT AM 
RHEIN was a test case for their method of the ‘prolonged interrogation’. An overall 
view of all the detailed interview reports however not only showed that here again 
hand-picked troops had been used to lead the attack, but also detected signs that 
the morale of even these soldiers was beginning to erode, in particular as a result of 
the rapid and clearly evident failure of an operation that many had seen as the final 
blow. One corporal from the 5th Fallschirmjager Division reported that the 
announcement that Hitler himself had taken over command in the west was 
intended to give special motivation to the advancing troops. But instead of the 
15,000 Luftwaffe aircraft that were supposed to be supporting the operation, the 
sky had soon been filled with American fighter-bombers, the men had seen their 
own tanks only when retreating, and the promised back-up troops had never 
arrived. Because of the lack of provisions and the wet and cold, spirits rapidly 
sunk to zero, ahd as a result their own performance in combat had been ‘laugh- 
able’.'!! It nevertheless became clear yet again that many German soldiers, includ- 
ing those from Volksgrenadier divisions, assumed that if their country was occupied 
by British and American troops it would mean the end of Germany and the 
‘enslavement’ of the German people, together with a capitulation treaty far more 
drastic than that of Versailles, and a personal future spent in the coalmines of 
Siberia.'!? Besides the skill, demonstrated again in the Ardennes offensive, with 
which the German military leadership evidently managed once again to muster 
militarily effective formations and deploy them in a central position, the world 
views of the German soldiers—and in particular those outside the core ‘fanaticized’ 
units—remained of enormous importance. Ideas of what the war was about, views 
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of the world, and threat scenarios all affected the soldiers’ readiness for combat. So 
yet again the morale of the Wehrmacht troops was considered, on the German side 
as well, as decisive for the outcome of the war. ‘In the now decisive stage of the war 
everything depends on the inner strength of the German soldier. The task therefore 
is to mobilize not only our material reserves but also our reserves of morale.’ Those 
few who did not summon up ‘the moral strength to believe in final German victory’ 
would do best, for the sake of their families, to keep silent.!!> Statements like this 
combined the threat of tougher discipline from courts martial and military-cum- 
political punishment for members of the families of ‘defeatists’ in accordance with 
the principle of Sippenhaft (kin liability) with last-ditch appeals to national duty.!'4 
How important this constant stream of ideological interpretation models became 
for individual soldiers can be both seen and gauged from the way these appeals 
recur in the reports of Allied interrogations of POWs. An indoctrination that did 
not constantly present itself as National Socialist, but repeatedly sought to give the 
impression of dealing only with self-evident matters that were not purely political 
but rather general-human (or rather ‘German’), found its takers.!'5 The PWD/ 
SHAEF interrogating officers were already being struck by a number of ideological 
concepts which German propaganda had been plugging hard but which never 
became standard thinking in the minds of the soldiers of the Wehrmacht.!!6 
A comparison of German propaganda to its front-line troops with the answers 
given by captured German soldiers to questions about the purpose of the war and 
how it could be expected to end brings into focus that aspect of the question that 
might explain the continuing readiness of the Wehrmacht to carry on fighting in 
the final months. Neither uncritical acceptance of all the ideas put out by the now 
omnipresent National Socialist political education officers (NSFOs) and the propa- 
ganda ministry, nor the rejection of everything political that is often detectable in 
letters home to close family members, are typical of what was in the minds of the 
mass of German soldiers. Rather, as conscious participants, they retained, till the 
end, the ability to look at their own propaganda with a critical eye; on the other 
hand they had a need to find some purpose in what they were doing, in the death of 
their comrades, and in the growing destruction of the world around them. Here, in 
the clash between critical realism and a desperate willingness to believe, is the focus 
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of their answers to the Allied interrogators’ questions, and there is every reason to 
assume that this alone is the right framework for arriving at a history of what and 
how they were thinking in the final stage of the war. 

Beyond this area of tension there stands only nationalism. Internalized national 
identity could, as a wealth of statements by these prisoners suggests, be a reason for 
continuing a struggle that had long been recognized as lost.''” Feelings of ‘honour’ 
and ‘pride’, relating to their own nation but also to the Wehrmacht to which they, 
after all, belonged, seem so pronounced and so culturally embedded as to preclude 
behaviour geared rationally to survival.!!® Also important, with regard to the war in 
the west, was the long-standing tradition of seeing British and American society as 
(in the psychologist’s sense of the term) a ‘significant other’. This replaced the 
German sense of superiority often manifest elsewhere and instead made it essen- 
tial one last time to ‘prove oneself’ to the enemy.!!? When German soldiers— 
opponents of the regime and Nazi supporters alike—sought to explain their world 
view to their western interrogators, when they were striving even in defeat to make 
an honourable ‘good impression’, and when here as nowhere else they were insisting 
on acting in a ‘chivalrous’ manner and with mutual respect, it becomes clear how 
much the British and Americans acted as the central point of reference for their own 
self-image. !2° They wanted to defeat this enemy but not to ‘eradicate’ him; but most 
of all they wanted to convince him—of their own greatness, their own abilities, the 
rightness of their own cause. And instead of this, defeat in the west proved a disaster 
for morale. With every passing day of the war the enemy accorded their own side less 
respect, showiffg instead increasing hatred and disgust.'*! Instead of Allied ‘front- 
line comrades’ full of admiration for the soldierly achievements of the Germans, the 
prisoners encountered Yiddish-speaking GIs from the Bronx and German and 
Austrian émigrés, who left no doubt that they saw their enemies first and foremost 
as Hitler’s soldiers. And instead of engaging in glorious, passion-filled battles, the 
British and American armies were fighting the war matter-of-factly, with economical 
efficiency, and relying entirely on their superiority in equipment and weaponry. On 
the German side this was felt to be ‘unfair’ .122 
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Others who had families, and perhaps something more solid to lose than 
soldierly and national honour, were in this phase of the war prone to wishful 
thinking: they drew positive conclusions from the changed military situation, and 
again denied that there was a danger of Germany being beaten. Hope was conta- 
gious; with the threat of a German defeat, rumours were seen as indecent; and the 
seeds sown by a handful of ‘idealists’ were able to take root. In conversations 
between interrogators and German prisoners the interpretations of the situation put 
forward by Goebbels’s propaganda organization were heard again at the front. 
Some saw a new, decisive phase of the war opening up now that they were on 
German soil. There was no longer the danger from ‘terrorists’ and partisans, and 
‘the men at the top’ had dealt with the saboteurs and traitors on their own side. 
Supply lines were shorter now, and correspondingly becoming ever longer for the 
enemy. “The material we've got, we’ve been saving up for defending our homeland’, 
and most of all: “This time we're defending our own country. And then you make a 
very different effort.’'2> Arguments like this were already familiar to the interro- 
gating officers from captured letters and from instructions issued to the NSFOs.'24 
The analysts left open the question of how many actually held such hopes seriously, 
but the view was in wide circulation. In one analysis of the attitude of German 
soldiers to the Soviet Union which PWD/SHAEF produced shortly after the end of 
the war, this unwillingness to accept the turn in the fortunes of war that had 
occurred long before was still plain to see. The report documents a fundamental 
tendency, which had existed for years, to see the Red Army as having been beaten 
militarily, and to dismiss German setbacks as purely temporary. Irrespective of their 
political leanings, level of education, or powers of comprehension, the soldiers 
deployed on the western front would not, right up to the end, believe that the 
Soviet army had recovered from the immense losses it had suffered since the start of 
BarBarossa. ‘No matter how obvious the outcome of this conflict became,’ it was 
reported, ‘they held firm to their conviction that Russia had already been beaten.’ 
For the Allies the ‘incredible optimism’ of the Wehrmacht soldiers seemed 
quite incomprehensible. “To the very end, prisoners of war were maintaining 
that the Russians are on their last legs, we still have reserves..., while for any 
independent observer the exact opposite was obvious. Their incredible optimism 
was seen in the large number of prisoners who believed until the breakthrough on 
the Oder that the Wehrmacht could still throw the Russians back with the forces 
at its disposal.’!25 While they were fighting in the west, the eastern front was 
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becoming a horror story, the facts of which were met with a flight from reality or 
simply ignored.!2¢ 

At the same time as this converging view of the war, there appeared in central 
areas a social fragmentation that made great demands on the Allied analysts’ powers 
of differentiation. By the spring of 1945 the myth of the German armed forces had, 
despite all the counter-offensives and the continued existence of individual privil- 
eged and efficient units, long lost its power to impress. To Allied front-line troops 
the Germans were looking increasingly like the Poles and Russians once had to 
them—poorly equipped, exhausted, dirty, and lice-ridden.!?” In fact, since the 
establishment of the Volkssturm (Home Guard) practically all German age groups 
and social classes were under arms, and since the latest recruitment drives for the 
Waffen-SS, so was every imaginable group of ethnic Germans and ‘foreigners’. 
With the appearance of irregular formations and units cobbled together from all 
sections of the Wehrmacht, it was no longer possible to make any generalizations 
about morale and loyalty to the regime. Military intelligence was now differentiat- 
ing in the case of the Waffen-SS as well. 

In April 1945 a group of 400 members of the 17th SS-Panzergrenadier ‘Gotz von 
Berlichingen’ Division, who had been taken prisoner the previous month, were 
examined more closely at the American processing centre at Fort Eustis, Virginia. 
Four different groups were identified: an intake of 17-year-old SS soldiers, most of 
them with great faith in the Fuhrer, though only around half of them were volunteers; 
workers previously in reserved occupations or long classified as unfit for military 
service, whose a¥titude, while not critical of the regime, was found to be extremely 
war-weary; ethnic Germans from the Balkans, with views ranging from ‘proud of being 
German’ to bitter opposition to Nazism; and finally soldiers from disbanded Wehr- 
macht units, including men from the navy and Luftwaffe, most of them disillusioned 
veterans.!28 The analysts had long abandoned their ideas of an elite ‘Praetorian 
Guard’,!?° though they still treated the Waffen-SS with circumspection since they 
knew from their prisoners of war about the preferential allocation of weapons and 
personnel it enjoyed, and not least about the crimes committed by Waffen-SS units. '!3° 

The Volkssturm, never taken seriously from the military viewpoint, appeared 
either as a press-ganged collection of old men largely incapable of combat, or as a 
Party-controlled tool for preventing Wehrmacht deserters fleeing the front from 
‘trickling back’ into the hinterland.'3! At the same time it was repeatedly possible 
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to identity specific groups, such as Luftwaffe aircrew, whose ‘inner morale’ could, 
after careful study, still be described in February 1945 as unbroken and sure of 
victory. '32 

On the Italian front it was hardly possible to speak any longer of a ‘German’ 
army; the spectrum of soldiers encountered was international. By now not only 
countless Polish, Alsatian, Belgian, or Yugoslav ‘Hiwis’ were taking their leave of 
the German front-line community, but ethnic Germans too were deserting in large 
numbers, paying no heed to their inclusion in the German ‘Ethnic List’. The PWB/ 
15th Army Group learned of German units that were now trying to have their 
ethnic German contingent deployed in rear areas only, although such attempts 
soon had to be abandoned because of the shortage of manpower. The ‘psy-warriors’ 
also heard of draconian punishment meted out to ‘foreign’ and ethnic-German 
troops found reading or in possession of Allied leaflets dropped over their lines.'>3 
Those given the opportunity by the western Allies to distance themselves from the 
German community of guilt mostly jumped at the chance. That left the German 
soldiers, to whom only one offer was made—unconditional surrender. Plentiful 
rations of cigarettes and food could raise spirits; beyond that, there was only the 
realization that the way home across the river Po most likely led through custody in 
Canada or the US. Veterans of the eastern front despaired at the age range of the 
replacement troops coming up to the front, and drew the not entirely erroneous 
conclusion that a whole generation of German men (‘our lifeblood’) now lay under 
Russian soil. The situation with regard to personnel numbers was dreadful; the 
interrogating officers were seeing aircrew who had been captured while acting as 
infantrymen. Most companies had no more than one officer. And yet one in five of 
the prisoners continued to express belief in German victory, and among members 
of the Waffen-SS and paratroops as many as one in three. Their answer was 
‘because the Fiihrer has promised it’, or ‘because I am a German soldier’. One 
20-year-old corporal was still hoping to be able to ‘hold out well, and finish well’.'34 

There was no end to the death-throes in the second half of March either. In the 
Saar and the Rhein-Pfalz area, organized German resistance crumbled further, as if 
broken, yet combat operations continued without any clear sign of an impending 
comprehensive surrender. Those who were not fighting were fleeing. '3> In fact, after 
the start of the offensive in the first days of March, interrogations and opinion 
surveys had indicated an increase in the minority of German soldiers who again 
believed that ‘final victory’ would somehow be achieved. One last time, in the midst 
ofa situation that was quite hopeless for the Wehrmacht, the Allied specialists found 
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themselves faced with the ‘puzzling’ German fighting morale. ‘Herd loyalty’ was 
holding the units together, German soldiers told the US Seventh Army’s PsyWar 
intelligence, an overwhelming need to remain part of the group. As those on the 
Allied side never tired of stressing, under these circumstances a single soldier loyal to 
the regime could still succeed in keeping up the morale of his entire unit, even if 
only by stirring up fear of denunciation. In this climate new, hope-inspiring 
rumours burgeoned, and this time the attempted counter-offensive by I and II SS 
Panzer corps at Lake Balaton provided fertile soil. ‘During interrogations prisoners 
of war asked about the alleged recapture of Budapest and Breslau by German 
troops.’!3° Some Allied analysts were gleefully recording the final rumours about 
V-weapons. The irrationality they had always pointed to was demonstrated again 
in brilliant colours: small wooden aircraft were going to fly in among the Allied 
bomber formations and explode there, wiping them out of the sky; and there were 
fireballs that could soar up among the Liberator bombers and bring fifty of them 
down.'3” Even more than the vain hope of a miracle, it was now negative factors 
that locked the soldiers into their role: fear of reprisals by their own troops, fear 
for their families, fear of unknown dangers at the moment of capture, fear too for 
the consequences of defeat as a silent admission of German guilt.'38 A long list of 
reasons emerged during the investigations for fighting on despite the individual’s 
realization that the outcome of the war had long been decided. In the final weeks of 
the war the Allied interrogating teams were also encountering forms of motivation 
that were hardly to be found in the ‘morale studies’ primers. Still fighting in Italy in 
April 1945 weft the remains of a German army that was aware of the collapse on the 
fronts in the west and east of Germany, and in which no one now believed even in a 
tolerable compromise peace settlement—apart from the proverbial handful of 
fanatical Nazis still well positioned in the organization. Yet even this final contin- 
gent was still battling on in the south, and a report by the OSS came to the 
conclusion that not even a surrender, let alone a mass desertion, by the German 
troops was to be expected.!3° In many instances the readiness to fight on could 
not be explained either as stemming from ideological indoctrination or as the 
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consequence of group-psychology mechanisms. The soldiers were now not giving 
up because they hoped, when an armistice came, to be able simply to go home and 
thus avoid spending long years in captivity.'4° What mattered was their personal 
future, staying within their family, a quick return to their ‘homeland’ in the 
narrowest sense. This too was a reason for fighting on. 

In Germany itself Morris Janowitz and the PWD/SHAEF intelligence section 
registered the final collapse of organized German resistance only in mid-April 1945. 
Comparative analysis of the central dogmas of the German perception of the war 
now revealed for the first time a dramatic decline in hopes of ending the war 
relatively unscathed—a decline that was clearly irreversible in view of the strategic 
situation. The following figures are, like all those given here, the product of 
improvised and not necessarily representative surveys; they nonetheless provided 
the intelligence officers with at least empirical confirmation of the impression they 
had gained from personal observation. Among three groups of around 400 POWs 
questioned in January, early March, and at the end of March, 62 per cent of the 
January group answered ‘yes’ to the question ‘Do you trust the Fihrer?’ In early 
March there were still 31 per cent, but at the end of the month only 21 per cent. To 
the question ‘Do you believe that Germany is winning the war?’, those answering 
‘yes’ amounted to 44, 11, and 7 per cent respectively. Belief in the existence of 
secret weapons similarly fell from 47 to 14 and finally 9 per cent. Evidently the 
Hitler myth was finally dying. Yet despite these results German resistance had still 
not been entirely extinguished. At individual points of resistance ad hoc units 
without heavy arms or artillery but with an adequate supply of ‘Panzerfaust’ anti- 
tank weapons proved still ready to do battle. These units or combat groups were no 
longer different in composition from those who had opted for the rapid path to 
captivity. ‘The explanation seems to lie more in differences in the tactical situation, 
in supplies, and in the determination of the officers in charge,’ who in these cases 
kept the will to fight alive. In contrast to the stories of hasty exits by the Nazi 
leadership which later became commonplace, PWD/SHAEF recognized that local 
Nazi bigwigs who had remained at their posts were often the driving force behind 
pockets of resistance, such that ‘the conflict at the present point in time may be seen 
as a war between the Allies and the remaining resources of the Nazi Party’.!4! 
Judging by the recorded experience, the events of the final weeks of the war could in 
any case no longer be fitted into any typological framework; rather, the overall 
picture was typified by an ‘almost incomprehensible spectrum of individual experi- 
ence’, and the same can be shown for motives, aims, and survival strategies.!4? 

It has been argued that in the closing phase of the war an operational situation 
was reached which basically favoured defensive rather than offensive operations. 
This has been attributed to the continued development of technological and 
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tactical resources. In this view, the success of the German forces in holding on in 
1944/5—like that of the American units during the German counter-offensive— 
was the product of an evolution in military technology.'43 Arguing against this is 
the fact that on the eastern front, and from early 1945 on the western front as well, 
the final offensives were overwhelming. Furthermore, the dominant impression 
among the Wehrmacht soldiers was that the Allies could have pushed forward into 
Germany very much sooner. Allied supply-line problems, a fundamentally cau- 
tious, ‘low-casualties’ policy, together with German resistance—well organized, 
imposed on their own soldiers by brute terror, and building successfully on 
readiness to accept consensus and views of the war in line with those of the 
regime—brought about the long-drawn-out death-throes of the Third Reich. 
The number of those who carried on fighting—through fear, sense of duty, military 
ethos, ideological conviction, or simply apathy—was enough to halt an enemy 
whose soldiers were by now not keen on ‘copping it’ in the final weeks of a war that 
had already been won and yet were ultimately forced to accept that risk. Here, at 
the sharp end of war, where only the fighting counts, one can sense the full force of 
the enmity that war involves. It was rightly written, of the fighting in the Rhine- 
land, that ‘to the Allied soldiers the enemy, who was now fighting on his own soil, 
seemed a bloodthirsty bastard who was only too ready, in a war that had long been 
lost, to die for an evil cause, or to wave the white flag only minutes after killing your 
best friend’.'44 And as long as the fighting at the front went on, so did the killing 
and the dying in the rest of the German Reich. 


4. INDOCTRINATION OR PRIMARY-GROUP BONDING? 
GERMAN SOLDIERS AS SEEN BY AMERICAN 
WAR SOCIOLOGISTS 


A survey of the work done by military intelligence during the war years, including 
the processing and publication of the results by some of its most prominent 
members after May 1945, reveals three stages of interpretation. At the beginning 
there was a Manichaean, dualistic division of the German army into Nazis and their 
opponents, where the numbers in one or the other group came as a surprise or not, 
depending on the individual observer's initial assumptions. Focusing their attention 
at first on the individual, the intelligence experts tried in 1943/4 to take a social- 
sciences approach to the Wehrmacht and to develop ways to distinguish quickly 
and reliably between soldiers loyal to the regime and those critical of Nazism, and 
then, above all, to make the latter useful to the Allied secret services. The second 
phase, which gradually began to replace the first in 1944, was marked by a growing 
awareness of the socio-psychological, situational, and organizational components 
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that made up a soldier’s view of the world. Attention was paid to the climate within 
a group, the bonds of comradeship, and the central role played by leaders of 
opinion, as well as to factors such as material provisions and symbolic compensa- 
tions. While confidence in victory and National Socialist convictions, previously 
stressed as morale-building factors, now counted for less, the analysts nevertheless 
recognized that individual convictions continued to be of vital importance, espe- 
cially where they interacted with the socio-psychological and organizational aspects. 
From 1946 on, i.e. in the course of the post-war analyses, there began a ‘de- 
ideologizing’ phase: the broad weave of motivations was purged of ideological 
components and extensively related to the primary group. The reasons for and 
nature of this process are discussed below. 

Primary-group theory and the ideology thesis may be understood as equivalents 
of the theory of goal-oriented rational behaviour and the model of normative- 
cultural patterning. Modern social and cultural researchers no longer maintain the 
bipolarity of these concepts, since present knowledge shows that people act neither 
solely on the basis of rational considerations nor solely by reason of an all- 
embracing cultural conditioning.'4° During the Second World War British and 
American social scientists, working at first hand, drew up a matrix of ideological, 
institutional-organizational, and situational factors for classifying the behaviour 
of German soldiers, going beyond the two explanatory models of material or mental 
disposition. For military intelligence, the primary-group thesis was only one 
explanatory model among others.!4¢ 

PWD/SHAEF, in particular, had identified a whole series of other structures 
which it considered responsible for the internal cohesion of Wehrmacht formations 
and for the combat readiness of individual Wehrmacht soldiers; a number of 
these needed to be re-examined for their ‘ideological content’.!4” The fact that 
the primary-group thesis was able to establish itself as a counter to the previous 
explanatory models, which laid the stress on ideology and political indoctrination, 
was connected with the timing of, and reception given to, a trenchantly worded 
article by Edward A. Shils and Morris Janowitz entitled ‘Cohesion and Disintegra- 
tion in the Wehrmacht’, which appeared in Public Opinion Quarterly in 1948. 
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The paper was a plea for a more comprehensive theory of social behaviour in which 
each individual was linked to society only through the reference group he knew 
‘face to face’, and within this bond acted strictly according to considerations of 
personal utility. The point of reference for all acts was the primary group, within 
which all relevant demands, duties, and desires took concrete form. Norms, ideals, 
and convictions which did not become part of the primary-group structure re- 
mained abstract and thus of no significance for individual action. In the social 
sciences of that period, the ‘discovery of the group’ was indeed an important 
corrective to the two conceptual poles of massification and individuation which 
had characterized theories of human social integration since the turn of the 
century.!48 ‘Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht’, however, gives the 
impression that the two authors were more concerned with theoretical assumptions 
than with analysis of the results obtained by PWD/SHAEF’s intelligence section. 
Some of the statements made by Shils and Janowitz in 1948 are entirely at odds 
with their own findings during the war, that is to say with the empirical material on 
which they were seeking to rely. In essence, this influential article is contradictory 
even within itself, and the contradiction is most striking in relation to the import- 
ance of the person of Hitler for German fighting morale. 

Shils and Janowitz made a distinction between primary and secondary ‘symbols’ 
of the motivation structure. The first group consisted of the symbols of the primary 
group, i.e. shared comradeship and the feeling of solidarity, the relationship 
between group leaders and their men, and the self-image of the soldier, including 
the ideal of sofMierly honour. Over against these were the secondary symbols, 
factors outside the primary group: the strategic military situation, ethical concepts 
such as patriotism and war guilt, the political system, and the integrating figure of 
Hitler. The two sociologists now denied these secondary symbols any kind of 
influence on morale, especially in the closing passages, in which they contested 
earlier ideas about psychological warfare. German soldiers were said to have reacted 
to all these ‘secondary’ aspects with ‘indifference’. In all armies and all societies, the 
authors claimed, there was only a very small group of people capable of ‘devoting 
the major part of their attention and thoughts to symbols of the world above them’. 
National Socialism was ‘of scant interest’ to German soldiers, and the strategic 
aspects of the war were ‘viewed with apathy’. According to the conclusion served up 
repeatedly since that time, a conclusion so favourable to the image of an ‘apolitical’ 
Wehrmacht, the motivation for combat was wholly and solely the product of the 
cohesion of primary groups, and not of any ideological disposition. '4° 

Wholly missing from this summary, which was as forceful as it was untenable, 
was the authors’ own recent analysis of the German image of Hitler. The results of 
PWD/SHAEF surveys had shown that ‘a high measure of identification with the 
Fihrer’ was ‘an important factor’ in prolonging German willingness to carry on 
fighting. The belief that Hitler was acting with worthy intentions, had only what 
was best for his people in mind, and would not allow any unnecessary bloodshed, 
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was to the end widespread among the German troops and acted as a source of 
strength and hope. ‘Prisoners spoke about Hitler with enthusiasm’, even those who 
had long been critical of the methods of National Socialism.!5° To rationalize this 
clear significance of a ‘secondary’ factor outside the primary group, Shils and 
Janowitz resorted to casuistry. Hitler, the thesis now ran, had worked as an 
integrating figure only as long as the primary groups had continued in being, and 
with the disintegration of a group the connection (seen as a psychological complex) 
between Hitler, the group leader, and the super-ego of the individual had also been 
lost. Although disregarded in the conclusions of the article, there nevertheless 
remained. the clearly established earlier connection between fear of a Soviet occu- 
pation of Germany and individual fighting morale. The two sociologists still 
considered it very probable that ‘fear of the Russians had played a role’ in 
maintaining the German will to fight on. They thus accorded to the secondary 
factor of ‘war situation’ a central importance independent of the primary group.!*! 

If one examines some of the reports on which Shils and Janowitz based them- 
selves, the de-ideologizing of the interrogation reports in 1948 becomes even more 
evident. One of the most striking passages in “Cohesion and Disintegration in 
the Wehrmacht’ quotes first a German student from the First World War (taken 
from Philipp Witkop’s collection ‘Kriegsbriefe gefallener Studenten’),!°? and then 
invokes a statement made by a Wehrmacht sergeant in 1944, in reply to an 
unspecified question about his political views, that the interrogators had no 
understanding of what motivated the German squaddie, who wanted only to go 
home and gave no thought to politics.!°> Examples like this have made the 
opponents of the primary-group thesis sceptical about the use of interrogation 
reports as a historical source.'4 In fact it needed a look at the interrogation report 
on which this was based to put the statement (which had moreover not been 
correctly reproduced by Shils and Janowitz) in context. The PWD/SHAEF intel- 
ligence section had asked barely sixty German soldiers captured after 10 November 
1944 how they explained the fact that Hitler had not addressed the nation on the 
night of 9 November, as had been usual in previous years. The twenty-three 
answers given, mostly by those in the lower ranks, could not have varied more 
widely, and ranged from ‘as far as I’m concerned he [Hitler] can go to hell’, through 
‘the Fithrer was surely too busy to talk’ because he had taken over command on all 
fronts, to speculations that the speech might have been cancelled for fear of an 
assassination attempt. One or two speculated that Himmler might have now taken 
over power in the Reich. Where the person of Hitler was concerned, comments 
were similarly varied; alongside frank dislike it was also proudly said that Hitler was 
a man of deeds, not words. In short, the report makes clear how odd this question 
seemed to the soldiers and how uninformed they were about the phases of the war 
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as it progressed. There is, however, very little evidence that the great majority of the 
soldiers of the Wehrmacht had no emotional response to the ‘symbols of the larger 
world’. Rather, the report, like so many of the analyses by British and American 
military intelligence, was ambivalent and shows a mixed picture of the German 
mood in which ideological forms of motivation continued to have a place.!55 

Similar distortions can be seen in other areas. Shils and Janowitz took over the 
assumption, made many times during the war, that a hard core of committed Nazis 
estimated at 10 to 15 per cent of all German troops, often young NCOs, were 
decisive in holding the military primary-group structure together. Yet the most 
effective fighting units—paratroops and Waffen-SS in particular—contained a far 
higher proportion of soldiers solidly loyal to the regime, often ‘almost the entire 
group’.!>° Precisely with regard to the organizational aspect which had given the 
German army its offensive capability right to the end and must therefore be seen as 
the central core of resistance, the two sociologists set their own theory aside and 
argued solely on the basis of ideological motivation. They also disregarded results 
that in the closing phase of the war had pointed to the need to make distinctions, 
for example between members of the Waffen-SS.'°” Discrepancies between the 
source material and the post-war analysis, as well as their reception in research 
circles, can be shown in other cases as well.!>® 

There were already signs of the de-ideologizing of the primary-group thesis in 
some of the wartime reports, but the process was completed only later in a specific 
scientific and political context. In seeking the reasons for this development, which 
was so important Yor the historiography of the Wehrmacht, three main points must 
be considered: first, the analysts working in the western Allies’ psychological 
warfare community saw themselves throughout the war as a corrective to an 
oversimplified propaganda image of the German adversary.!5° This image accen- 
tuated the seemingly all-embracing Nazification of German society, and portrayed 
the members of the Wehrmacht in particular as men devoted unreservedly to their 
political leadership. Since the experience of the interrogation specialists had contra- 
dicted this from the very beginning, there was throughout their reports a line of 
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argument that stressed the other factors motivating German troops to fight. 
Occasionally an explanation based on ideology was opposed in very clear terms. 
According to one PWD/SHAEF report, analysts with an ‘over-intellectual’ ap- 
proach to social structures tended to overestimate the political awareness of the 
German soldiers; the Wehrmacht troops were on the contrary notable for a ‘marked 
lack of interest in politics’, and were motivated only by ‘thoughts of self-preserva- 
tion’ and ‘matters of personal well-being’.'® At the same place, however, only a 
short while later and under the influence of Army Group B’s offensive in the 
Ardennes, there was renewed reference to the importance of unbroken faith in 
Hitler and belief in an imminent compromise peace as major factors in maintaining 
morale, i.e. a conclusion based once again on convictions and beliefs.'°' Finally, 
given the complex interwoven findings in the interrogation reports, the supposed 
alternative of goal-oriented rational behaviour versus idea-determined behaviour 
did not pose itself. The fact that the intelligence specialists from time to time argued 
against the concept of an ideologically fanaticized German army is entirely recon- 
cilable with a motivation model that combines both explanations. At least part of 
the vehemence with which some of the reports deny ideological motives as the 
reason for German military morale is to be understood only against the background 
of their own side’s undifferentiated propaganda image. Secondly, there is evidence 
that knowledge about cohesion in the American army and the motivation of 
its soldiers, as set out in 1949/50 in the pioneering study “The American Soldier’, 
had its effect on the PWD/SHAEF intelligence community in the run-up to 
its publication. “The American Soldier’ brought the primary-group thesis into the 
foreground of attention, in an American context. The conclusion that during the 
Second World War American soldiers had been fighting not for abstract notions 
such as freedom or democracy but rather for their comrades and immediate 
superiors gave rise to some discussion in the USA (because it quickly detracted 
from the myth of the ‘Good War’), and it became part of social-sciences research 
not least because of its methodological basis in opinion-poll research, which had 
now reached maturity.!©2 Edward Shils had been involved very early in work from 
the Research Branch’s field, and it is very likely that popularization of the primary 
group in military sociology by the authors of ‘The American Soldier’ formed the 
background for the writing of ‘Cohesion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht’. 
The publications on the subject before 1948 provide a far more authentic picture of 
the results arrived at during the war. The paper “Trends in Wehrmacht Morale’ 
published by Gurfein and Janowitz early in 1946, for instance, is still a clear 
reflection of the material from PWD/SHAEF’s intelligence section. Ideological 
factors were not absent, since the authors reached the conclusion that ‘the motiv- 
ation for carrying on the fight stemmed not only from the negative fear of defeat 
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and its consequences, but rather from acceptance of the positive elements of 
National Socialism’. What is more, the ideological pillar of German fighting morale 
seemed to the ‘psy-warriors’ so robust that they were soon basing their propaganda 
initiatives only on non-ideological considerations, such as promises that prisoners 
of war would be well treated.!® Clearly Shils and Janowitz were in 1948 pursuing a 
research programme that was set in a wider framework of sociological theory and 
contributed decisively to the de-ideologizing of their explanation for the motivation 
of Wehrmacht troops. 

The third point thus concerns the actual presence of National Socialist ideology 
as a variable in the works mentioned. Despite all the influences militating against 
any emphasis on ideological factors, structural and socio-psychological explanation 
models do not play nearly as dominant a part as is often claimed. Later research 
seems rather to have adopted a selective approach to the content of works by Shils, 
Janowitz, Gurfein, and Ansbacher. 

Significantly, this also holds true for ‘The American Soldier’. When examined 
closely, none of these studies denies a decisive role to political conviction and 
ideological motivation, not even—despite its polemical closing passages—‘Cohe- 
sion and Disintegration in the Wehrmacht’. Moreover, the ideological factors are 
conceptually linked with situational and organizational structures. Shils himself 
made this connection clear already in 1950 with reference to the US army, thus 
giving the primary-group thesis a somewhat different interpretation from that of 
1948. The military reference group, he found, had been able to function only 
where moral cohsiderations, primary-group sanctions, and formal military sanc- 
tions had all pointed in the same direction and the group was supported by a shared 
framework of normative values, most of all by belief in the rightness of their cause. 
The often unspoken patriotism shown even by American soldiers described as 
down to earth and far from idealistic now seemed to him to be the primary basis 
for the constitution of efficient groups.'® In short, interpretations of the world, 
images of the enemy, and normative convictions were again given a value similar to 
that ascribed in the wartime studies of the Wehrmacht. 

Sticking together, comradeship, and loyalty to the group were in 1945 already 
interpreted by the Allied interrogating officers as a matter of individual internalization 
of political motives. In the interrogation analyses of that time the idea of the reference 
group appears repeatedly under the heading of ‘soldierly honour’ and ‘professional 
pride’.!©5 It was not an established emotional tie with one’s comrades, but the duty 
felt by the individual to live up to the soldierly ideal that compelled men to carry on 
fighting even when the situation was hopeless. Recent research has confirmed this link 
between small-group dynamics and cultural imprinting, and thus seeks explicitly to 
bridge the gap between the primary-group and indoctrination theses.!°° Indeed, if in 
the Wehrmachta feeling of belonging together appeared time and again in the combat 
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groups, in spite of heavy casualties and among strangers who soon no longer felt at all 
like ‘fellow countrymen’, then this could not be due to the dynamic of long-standing 
friendships, as Shils and Janowitz were to postulate in 1948. The feeling of together- 
ness came from having a shared view of the war, awareness of a shared threat, and from 
a shared ideal of comradeship and soldierly ethos. The extent to which the Nazis 
fostered this ethos has been demonstrated often enough. 

The argument that this form of group bonding is the opposite of an ‘apolitical’ 
community is entirely plausible.!©” Here one must point to the ubiquitous nation- 
alism which was ultimately consistent with National Socialism and, especially for 
many doubters or outright opponents of Hitler’s regime, ruled out any refusal to join 
in the war effort.'8 In 1945 the material gathered by British and American intelli- 
gence in no way supported an either-or decision between organizational and ideo- 
logical forms of motivation, of the kind that has long dominated the research field. 

Another observation of the interrogating officers must be mentioned here: rather 
than a steady decline in the motivation of German soldiers, they found an irregular 
development. That finding cannot be ignored in a history of front-line morale that 
pays proper attention to the moods of Wehrmacht soldiers and their assessments of 
the situation. In any event, the long-prevailing paradigm of a deterioration of mood 
in the Wehrmacht that can be divided into neat, consecutive phases—from 
euphoria at the early victories to a state of shock after the battle for Stalingrad— 
can no longer be upheld. For one thing, there was often a lack of biographical 
continuity: at the time the Soviet Union was invaded there were 3.2 million troops 
taking part, while in 1945 the Germans had more than 8 million men under arms. 
It was a quite different German army that was fighting in 1944/5, a broader cross- 
section of the total male population, and it was clearly more varied sociographically 
and ideologically than it had been in the period 1939 to 1942. The current military 
situation, the theatre of war and sector of the front, the composition of one’s own 
unit, and a great many other factors influencing morale were all substantially 
different. The complexity of these processes cautions against accepting every 
statement by a German soldier which appeared to show loyalty to the regime as 
proof of a fundamentally National Socialist attitude, without making due allowance 
for the particular situation. However, it also prevents us from considering every 
soldier as a pragmatic, rational, and ‘unideological’ participant, uninterested in 
politics and concerned only with what was of benefit to himself and with remaining 
part of his group. The formation of meaning is achieved by calling on the 
interpretations of the world that are available in the social and cultural sphere.!% 
Someone in the Germany of the Third Reich who was seeking to make sense of 
what he was experiencing had either to fall back on the ideologemes which the 
National Socialists claimed as their own, or needed access to other—as a rule 
competing—thought patterns. Despite all claims to the contrary, an ‘unpolitical’ 
soldier was, under these conditions, an impossibility. 
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IV. Readiness to Hold Out, and Perceptions 
of the War, on the Home Front 


Ir sometimes seems that, even today, researchers and journalists writing history still 
despair of finding an explanation for German behaviour during the last two years of 
the Third Reich. The fact that ‘the Germans maintained their loyalty over two 
more terrible years’, even though after the disaster at Stalingrad it was no longer 
possible to see any prospect for the future, has been described as “especially odd, 
indeed ominous’.! The ‘loyalty of the German population to the regime, indeed 
their identification with it’ remain ultimately ‘puzzling’, and the hold that National 
Socialism had on them inexplicable.2 The hopes and thoughts, notions of how 
society should properly be run, and view of the world with which large parts of the 
German population carried on fighting a war that had long since been lost, still 
often elude rational understanding. Historical researchers have been able at best to 
conclude that ‘iM the last rwo years of the war the mood of the Germans was 
governed by thoroughly conflicting feelings’, and had fluctuated between growing 
war-weariness and unshaken patriotic solidarity.? 

Up to September 1944 the analysts in the Anglo-American military intelligence 
community had had only partial and indirect contact with German war society —by 
questioning Wehrmacht prisoners of war. They had nevertheless reached the con- 
clusion that the prisoners were representative of that society in many respects. In 
1949 Daniel Lerner, a former interrogating officer with PWD/SHAEF and a political 
scientist, wrote that ‘modern mass armies are characteristic of the societies from 
which they are drawn, and, in basic patterns of response, soldiers express the values of 
their societies as clearly as their civilian compatriots’.4 Although the analysts were 
aware of the limits to the representativeness of the group being studied—a male, 
relatively young, militarily socialized sector of German society—they nevertheless 
saw basic social values as being no less present in this sector than in the community as 
a whole. It makes sense, therefore, to look also at the analysts’ impressions of German 
civilian society, especially as Allied military intelligence paid particular attention to 
the relationship between the front and ‘home’, and saw civilian morale as one of its 
central areas of investigation.* The specialists in the British and American intelligence 
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services subjected the behaviour of the population during the last two years of the war 
(which is still being studied today) and the effects of the daily wartime routine on the 
mood and degree of political mobilization of the Germans, to searching analyses, 
most of which were based on the questioning of prisoners of war or examination of 
their letters to their families. 

That the reports from the western Allies’ military intelligence do not give us today 
a consistent, non-contradictory overall picture is only partly due to the fact that they 
were produced in differing organizational contexts, were never harmonized one with 
another, and are only today being viewed as a whole. Rather, the question arises 
whether it was not quite impossible to look at the structures of this society in 
collapse from a holistic social-sciences perspective, especially in the closing months 
of the war and in the period that followed. Instead of a solid structure of constant 
social relationships, for which there existed a set of scientific concepts using terms 
such as milieu, stratum, class, generation, and so on, the object of study was a society 
in flux, with crushed and crumbling structures, in which the beginnings of new 
social formations could also be detected. Some observers, at least, felt overwhelmed. 
‘We simply did not know how we should interpret the confusing human kaleido- 
scope we had before us,’ said Margaret Bourke-White, writing in April 1945 about 
her experiences as a reporter for LIFE magazine.® The problem presented by such 
rapid social breakdown and upheaval is no less acute for historical research today.” In 
order to be able to study at least a few facets of this kaleidoscope, the following 
account concentrates on four aspects. 

The first is the Allies’ attempt to outline a differentiated picture of the German 
population. This calls for clarification of the level of abstraction inevitably involved 
in any statement about ‘the Germans during the Nazi period’ and the attendant 
difficulties, when, in addition to the sheer presence of differing life-worlds, the time 
factor, the question of continuity and discontinuity, must also be taken into 
account. Secondly, the reality of everyday life under the conditions of the Allied 
bombing war must be considered, and was something the Allied observers explored 
in detail. Thirdly, a succinct description is required of the interpretations of the war 
and world views ascribed to the Germans towards the end of the war, which were 
seen as of some importance because of the impending establishment of a new order 
in Europe and the occupation of Germany. The fourth aspect is the question of 
guilt, a highly emotional discourse on both the Allied and German sides, which on 
the one hand constituted the (more or less hidden) basic structure of the encounter 


Although the adoption of newer techniques of empirical social research by the Allied intelligence agencies 
succeeded only to a very limited extent in making the results of their analysis results incontestable, the 
change to the use of opinion polls and analysis of correspondence was nevertheless, for the time, a 
remarkable step towards quantitative survey research, see Wette, ‘Zwischen Untergangspathos und 
Uberlebenswillen’, 25; Stover, ‘Loyaliat’, 443-8. 

© Bourke-White, Deusschland, 80. 

? This is clear from the many attempts to develop selective sociological categories for an only 
temporary social structure. Individual historical descriptions based on distinctions such as those 
between ‘civilian’, ‘soldier’, and ‘prisoner of war’ mostly obscure the fact that they concern individual 
life histories rather than social formations virtually unlimited in time. 
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between the enemies and, on the other, gave rise early on to the formulas and topics 
for the historical confrontation with the war in the years that followed. Here too it 
is necessary to stress the importance of the western Allies’ conversation with the 
Volksgemeinschaft—because memory and appraisal were greatly influenced by the 
confrontation with the Anglo-American ‘significant other’ and the implied accus- 
ation of collective guilt. 


1. ‘MULTIPLE PUBLICS’: SOCIAL PHYSIOGNOMY AND 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN WARTIME 


A recent serious reproach pointed to a previously unnoticed connection between 
the primary-group thesis postulated for the Wehrmacht and the history of civilian 
everyday life in the Third Reich. Just as the thesis of primary-group cohesion 
depoliticized the Wehrmacht, so the perspective ‘from below’, by stressing the 
‘normality’ of everyday life in the Third Reich, stripped civilian society too of its 
penetration by ideology. In both cases the result was the same—recourse to an 
image of people in which the individual is pragmatically centred on his personal 
affairs and has at most a peripheral interest in the world of ‘big politics’.8 For the 
war years, and on the basis of Allied interrogations, one must in fact start by 
assuming a far more complex situation, in which concepts such as ‘society’ or 
‘everyday life’ appear no longer intelligible in their conventional sense and, in step 
with the Rees destruction wrought by the war, the pressure to make sense of 
things—the urge to find order, to interpret, and to justify one’s own actions and 
experience—grew immensely. Considering how this catastrophe was endured, 
there can be no question of a ‘non-political’ everyday existence, any more than of 
a society formed and totally mobilized by National Socialism. 

While at least part of the British and American media, and probably also large 
sections of their publics, did not make complexity the characteristic feature of their 
image of the German enemy, the expert bodies in military intelligence worked with 
a remarkably differentiated picture of society. Instead of a homogeneous society in 
the Third Reich, possibly brought totally into line, the central theme was ‘multiple 
publics’.? Already in North Africa the interrogating officers had been set to work on 
subjects with a Catholic upbringing, on industrial workers, and on schoolteachers, 
and asked to assess their loyalty to the regime. Later on—in parallel with the 
knowledge gained of military society—the social categorization also became in- 
creasingly precise. In this a key role, by means of which the Allied analysts sought to 
establish the connection between military and civilian society, was played by a 
methodological approach based on ‘representative types’. Adopting this approach, 
they began to shed intense light on the German social environment. Prisoners of 
war were seen as representatives of social groups derived at the intersection of an 
ever larger number of specific variables. One Wehrmacht soldier coming from a 


8 Bartov, Hitler's Army, 5-6. 9 Lerner, Sykewar, 135. 
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small community in Baden numbering barely 90 families, for instance, was typed as 
a southern German small-town Catholic.!° The aim was to establish connections 
between social characteristics and world views in order to predict how people would 
behave in particular regions of Germany or specific social classes. Henry Dicks and 
the British DAP had, like PWD/SHAEF as well, been working since the middle of 
1944 with German statistical yearbooks in order to identify milieus and social strata 
and describe two processes—transformation under the influence of the regime and 
Party, and, most of all, transformation by the war.'! Their real purpose was to 
identify allies and sympathizers with the Allied cause, so that, as well as looking for 
oppositional forces, they also registered forced labourers and the inmates of con- 
centration, labour, and prisoner-of-war camps as ‘special publics’ in German 
society. !2 

From the methodological viewpoint, the main advance in analysis was the search 
for a correlation between world view and sociographic data. Where a division in 
German society appeared, an attempt was made to establish how far this socio- 
graphical difference could also be detected in political attitude or perceptions of the 
war. Where the attitude towards National Socialism and its political exponents was 
concerned, however, this approach ultimately proved unrewarding, Neither the 
lower middle class, often thought to be particularly susceptible to Nazi ideology, 
nor the farmers, workers, or professional soldiers had a monopoly on conformity 
with the Party line and ‘loyal German’ feelings. One highly regarded interrogation 
analysis by the OWI still found in December 1944, among several hundred 
prisoners of war of varying social background, widespread agreement with state- 
ments that National Socialism had reduced class differences, facilitated access by 
the lower social strata to higher education, and for the first time enabled the 
proverbial ‘man in the street’ to get a fair hearing in the German courts. At least 
the social components of the ‘German revolution’ still enjoyed general approval 
towards the end of the war. In relation to other relevant attitudinal patterns, too, 
shared cultural socialization, and especially shared historical experience, appeared 
more powerful than membership of particular social, regional, or religious group- 
ings.!3 Instead, it proved possible to identify groups of people who had in a short 
period of time developed a common horizon of experience without forming lasting 


10 The community in question was Niederhausen near Rust, see CPM/MID, Report 758/61, 
Information obtained in the United States 25-7 September 1943 from various German Ps/W captured 
in the Mediterranean area, 30 Sept. 1943, 1, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 436, file CPM-Reports 
719-841, 

"l Lerner, Sykewar, 136-8. 

12 The OSS and SOE made concrete plans for turning forced labourers into saboteurs and 
insurgents on the German home front, see Taylor, British Propaganda, 198; Mauch, ‘Dritte Reich’, 
67-71. On the view of the political opposition see: [source unspecified] Memorandum for Conference, 
Subject: Participation by OSS in Interrogation of Prisoners of War, 28 Aug. 1944, 2, NA, RG 389, 
entry 103, box 130, file 383.6 POW: ‘Practically all current information on the German underground 
has come from POW sources.’ 

13 OWI, Surveys Section, Report No. 101: German Prisoner Attitudes Toward National Socialism, 
4 Dec. 1944, NA, RG 389, entry 459A, box 1637, file 383.6 (Artitudes). The report assessed the 
results of four surveys during the period June—Oct. 1944, each covering between 500 and almost 800 
prisoners. 
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social formations, through specific life-events such as being bombed out, finding 
themselves homeless, or being conscripted. The report accordingly contained a 
large number of newly defined categories, ranging from mood-state groups (‘the 
bewildered’, ‘the pseudo-doubters’) through age and ethnic-German subgroups, to 
the difference in attitude that was now becoming clearly apparent between persons 
in areas still under Nazi control and those from parts of Germany now under Allied 
occupation. !4 

The attempt to ascribe social characteristics to the oppositional grouping was 
equally unsuccessful; indeed, the search for an internal German opposition proved 
a frustrating exercise. While the interrogation of prisoners opposed to the regime, 
regarded as particularly rewarding and uncomplicated, had yielded a huge amount 
of factual information about industrial sites or government establishments in 
Germany, the intensive exploitation of this information very soon resulted in the 
overestimation of organized political opposition to the Nazi system—and to an 
extent that was for a long time not corrected as the war went on. Only little by little 
did this reveal itself to be an illusion. Among the early reports compiled by the MID 
in Washington there were many in which members of the Wehrmacht critical of 
the regime spoke forcefully of the existence of a German underground move- 
ment.!> It was all the more disappointing when it became increasingly clear during 
1943 that in the end no significant ‘popular opposition’ was going to develop in 
Germany. In the run-up to the first military occupation of parts of Germany itself, 
Allied military intelligence had stepped up even further its efforts to distinguish 
‘representative types’ among those opposed to the regime. Here again, the result 
was not a satisfactory typology, but the sobering recognition of a heterogeneous 
group of a largely ‘inarticulate character’.!° There were now many opponents of the 
Nazi state among the German prisoners of war, but their motives—political, 
religious, ethical, or simply personal—differed so widely that the observers increas- 
ingly saw them as an ‘atomized’ group with no common world-view attitudes.'” 
Their numbers were now swelled by a great many opportunists hoping to have their 
ambitions promoted by the Allies, and by ‘disillusioned idealists’ who appeared just 


'4 Particularly illustrative are: DAP (Dicks), Research Memorandum 45/3/11, German Political 
Attitudes: An analysis and forecast of likely reactions confronting the Allies in occupied Germany, Oct. 
1944, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-109783; PWB Combat Team (G-2), HQ 7th Army, P/W 
Interrogation Report No. 41, Subject: Report on Representative Types of Ps/W Taken by the 7th 
Army in the Liquidation of the Saargebiet and Rheinpfalz Areas, 27 Mar. 1945, NA, RG 226, entry 
16, CID-128843; HQ 5th Army, G-2 Section, Interrogation Center, Report 1057 (IPW), 4 Apr. 
1945, 3, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-125021. 

15 See e.g. CPM/MID, Report 211-16, Information from various German Ps/W (enlisted men) 
captured in Tunisia during February and March, 6 May 1943; CPM/MID, Report 233, Information 
obtained in the United States from a German prisoner May 9th, 1943, 15 May 1943; both references 
at NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 436, file CPM Reports No. 211-410 (1943 German POW 
Interrogations). 

16 PWD/SHAEF, Types of Anti-Nazi Ps/W, 7 Apr. 1945, 5, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-124214. 

17 QWI/London (H. Ansbacher), Report No. 3: Questionnaire Study of German Ps/W, 13 Apr. 
1944, 22, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-69538. 
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as untrustworthy.'8 The ‘anti-Nazis’ continued to be a main source of Allied 
information-gathering, but a new political order for Germany could not be expected 
to emerge from their ranks. 

The process of sociographic differentiation in the Allied picture of German war 
society included the break-up of the category which had been seen to the end as the 
most significant group imbued with National Socialist attitudes: the under-25s. 
Many observers in military intelligence had assumed, because of their personal 
experience with members of the Wehrmacht, that age-group cohorts whose polit- 
ical socialization had taken place entirely in the years of the Third Reich could be 
freed from Nazi ideology only—if at all—by a laborious process of re-education. 
From the end of 1943, however, there was growing evidence of nonconformist 
groups of young people and an active clique culture. German soldiers had been 
mentioning the Edelweiss and Kittelbach Pirates during interrogations in the USA 
since the autumn of 1943.1? That was followed by the classification, in interroga- 
tions of POWs during the winter of 1944/5, of 18- or 19-year-olds, mostly from 
the educated middle class, as a ‘representative type’ of regime opponent. Most 
grammar-school students who fell into American hands during the closing months 
of the war were now classed as ‘potential anti-Nazis’. German secondary-school 
graduates constituted a group of “earnest, very bright, honest young men’ clearly 
hoping for a life of freedom; they no longer held back from rejecting National 
Socialism. This group was small in numbers, however, and there was also the 
danger that once the war was over these young men would rapidly become 
disillusioned by the conditions to be expected.2° The discovery of these young 
dissidents nevertheless made little difference to the only really significant correl- 
ation of sociographic characteristics and political world view, i.e. the virulence of 
National Socialist thinking among 20- to 25-year-olds. 

In parallel with the search for active champions of the Allied cause within the 
Third Reich, Allied military intelligence was investigating the everyday wartime 
existence of the population as a whole. Even if no widespread opposition to 
National Socialism arose, then at least the decline in morale—as seen in a dwin- 
dling keenness for work and dissatisfaction with provisions and the distribution of 
the burdens of the war—needed to be recorded and fostered. The interrogating 
officers therefore paid special attention to how soldiers on home leave from the 
front were received and treated. The attitude of the civilian population to the war 
was manifested here in actual behaviour, since the object of observation was social 
practice, rather than just statements about attitudes. In June 1943, for instance, one 


18 DAP (Dicks), Research Memorandum 45/3/11, German Political Attitudes. An analysis and 
forecast of likely reactions confronting the Allies in occupied Germany, Oct. 1944, 5, NA, RG 226, 
entry 16, CID-109783. 

19 CPM/MID, Report 758/61, Information obtained in the United States 25-27 September 1943 
from various German Ps/W captured in the Mediterranean area, 30 Sept. 1943, 3, NA, RG 165, entry 
79, box 436, file CPM-Reports 719-841. See also Biddiscombe, ‘The Enemy’. 

20 PWB Combat Team (G-2), HQ 7th Army, P/W Interrogation Report No. 41, Subject: Report 
on Representative Types of Ps/W Taken by the 7th Army in the Liquidation of the Saargebiet and 
Rheinpfalz Areas, 27 Mar. 1945, 7, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-128843. 
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fact that soldiers could no longer invoke some of their former privileges: whereas 
the rule had been that a soldier on leave had priority for being served in a food shop, 
there were now protests from those waiting in line. Soldiers, he complained, were 
no longer being treated like the ‘heroes of 1940—41’.?! 

It was not only the status of soldiers that was proving dependent on how the war 
was going, but also the relationship with the ‘foreign workers’. In March 1944 
PWD/AFHQ reported that the majority of prisoners of war questioned had come 
into contact with Russian forced labourers—with remarkable results. With their 
labour needed everywhere and better fed, the ‘eastern workers’ now no longer 
looked to the German soldiers like ‘Asiatic hordes’, their image among the civilian 
population and Wehrmacht troops became more complex, and PWD/AFHQ even 
noted a gradual ‘humanization’ of the Russians in German eyes. The course the 
war was taking certainly had something to do with this, Since the reversal of 
fortunes in the east the image of the Soviet enemy had begun to waver; horror at 
the thought of a Red Army advance onto German soil was balanced by attempts to 
find reasons for hope should that happen.?? This report was subsequently con- 
firmed by interviews with Soviet forced labourers working on farms who had fallen 
into American captivity in western Germany. They too spoke of having experi- 
enced a closer relationship with the Germans around them in the years 1943-4, 
shown not least in openly expressed criticism of the Nazi regime; but here again 
there was the comment that the friendliness of the German farmers towards their 
workers from th? east had become more marked in step with the decline of German 
hopes of winning the war.?3 

On the home front the presence of forced labourers was a visible sign of the war, 
and the Allied bombing raids soon provided another. Here too the interrogators 
were primarily interested in the effect on the morale of the troops at the front. The 
link between the bombing war and the keenness of the individual German soldier 
for the fight was generally described in the reports as particularly close, and 
sometimes in a form that did not fit a neat and predictable pattern. The assessment, 
found in some reports as early as June 1943, that the Allied air raids and the 
resulting danger to their families progressed among all German soldiers from a 
simple source of worry to a collective anxiety neurosis, clearly overlooked the fact 
that the threat was not the same for soldiers from different parts of Germany. Yet it 
contained a kernel of truch. What might apply at the time only to soldiers from 
cities in the west and north-west of Germany was something those from other 
urban centres had still to expect. The report was entirely accurate with regard to 
those directly affected by the air raids. The idea of a problem-free idyll back home 
as their hope for the future, and the antithesis of their own experiences at the front, 


21 CSDIC (AFHQ)/M-528, 2nd Detailed Interrogation of R., Ernst, 21 June 1943, NA, RG 165, 
entry 79, box 618, file CSDIC (AFHQ) A/G0-AB/263. 

22 PWB/AFHQ (Steed), The German Attitude to Russia, 5 Mar. 1944, 8, NA, RG 226, entry 16, 
CID-62494, 

23 PWD/SHAEF, Report from 12th Army Group: Interrogation of Russian P/W Worker in 
Germany, 4 Dec. 1944, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-112951. 
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became questionable. ‘Instead, the desolation and havoc at the front is mirrored in 
the destruction, misery, fear and confusion at home.’ No matter what a soldier 
might have undergone at the front, nothing equalled the shock he felt on his next 
home leave at finding Cologne or Dortmund in ruins.24 Captured mail further 
showed that soldiers from southern Germany were now also increasingly aware of 
the danger facing their families.2> Many accounts from soldiers under interrogation 
gave the impression that remaining in their familiar military environment actually 
boosted morale, while those soldiers who had been granted home leave because 
their family had been bombed out returned to their units thoroughly demoralized 
and sick of the war.?° Paradoxically, the front seemed a refuge from the horror of a 
war that no longer permitted civilian life in the usual sense. 

The effects of the bombing raids on the attitude of the civilian population 
continued to be an object of analysis by the Allies in the post-war years.?” As a 
team led by anthropologist Rhoda Métraux discovered for the OSS by analysing 
private letters to German prisoners of war in the United States, the main impact on 
the life world of eyewitnesses and survivors was the element of discontinuity, the 
breakdown of belief in the existence of stable, permanent living conditions.?® The 
interruption of public services, the separation from family members (especially where 
children had been evacuated), the destruction of familiar surroundings, and other 
aspects of the radical transformation of the world around them became tests of a 
civilian morale that was shaken by the effects of the aerial war. It was not the severity 
of an air raid that affected morale, but the time it took to restore stable structures for 
daily life.?? Help was on hand from Party organizations such as the National Socialist 
People’s Welfare, the National Socialist Women’s Groups, and the Hitler Youth, 
whose image was, as has often been attested, enormously boosted by their emergency 
aid work.3° However, the OSS postal censorship team in New York also noted, for 
example in September 1944, a markedly uneven distribution of the burdens of 
the aerial war among different segments of the German population, and differences 
in reaction along regional lines. Central and north-eastern Germany remained 


24 CSDIC (AFHQ)/NA/NOI-9, Non-Operational Intelligence from P/W, 12 Aug. 1943, NA, RG 
165, entry 79, box 618, file CSDIC (AFHQ) A-1-A-60. See also CSDIC (AFHQ)/NOI-45, [no title], 
NA, RG 165, entry 179, box 653, file 2; OSS Detachment ACMF, R&A Branch, Naples, Prisoner of 
War Interrogation Report, 29 Feb. 1944, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-61562. 

25 CSDIC (AFHQ)/A-53, Detailed Interrogation Report on Two German Air Force Officers, 21 
June 1943, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 618, file CSDIC (AFHQ) A-1-A-60. The letters came from 
Munich, Augsburg, and Stucegart. 

26 PWB/HQ 15th Army Group, Material from recent P/W interrogation, 15 Feb. 1945, 17, NA, 
RG 226, entry 16, CID-119746, 

27 Here questionnaire surveys were by far the favoured source—from the British Foreign Office’s 
German Home Morale analyses to the US Strategic Bombing Survey of 1945/6. For the British side see 
Hinsley, British Intelligence, iii/1. 300-1. 

28 On Meétraux, see Braunlein, ‘Ethnologie’, 41. 

29 Rhoda Métraux and Ilanna Krebs (OSS Censorship Unit), German Civilian Morale: September 
1944. Some Effects of Air Raid Experiences upon the Preoccupations and Morale of German Civilians, 
16 Feb. 1945, 48-50, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-132557. 

30 2692 HQ Company (S. J. McCune/NOI Section, CSDIC), Memorandum to CO, 2677 GQ 
Co., Subject: Replies to 2677 HQ Co. Questionnaire, 6 June 1944, 2-3, NA, RG 226, entry 16, 
CID-80835. See Taylor, British Propaganda, 201. 
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‘evacuation centres’ which felt the impact of the bombings only through the presence 
of large numbers of evacuees from other areas. Barely 15 per cent of all letters from 
rural areas had the raids as their subject, compared with 26.5 per cent of those from 
urban areas. For the west of Germany, the region longest affected by the bombing 
war, the observers noted a process of habituation and a largely stabilized, often 
apathetic mood. For southern Germany, on the other hand, there was seen to be a 
fluctuation in public mood reflecting the irregularity of the raids, and for central 
Germany reactions of shock felt even in outlying areas around towns and cities that 
had been bombed. Reaction in surrounding areas, such as occurred after the raid on 
Leipzig early in 1944, had long ceased to be expected in the west.! Equally varied 
were the effects of the bombing war on people’s readiness to continue with the fight. 
In parts of the country such as southern Germany, where shock and strong mood- 
swings predominated, the OSS saw the chance of a local revolt against the Nazi 
regime. Where reactions now took the form of apathy, and stoic suffering had 
become a habit, only ‘passive collapse’ of the social structure could be expected. 

The OSS anthropologists thus arrived at a similarly sceptical conclusion about the 
attempt to break the Germans’ morale by the bombing war as that of the interro- 
gating officers at the front, who had been studying the same question and were now 
abandoning their initial assumption that the aerial war was having a severe effect on 
morale of the troops at the front. In January 1945 PWD/SHAEF, after questioning 
700 prisoners of war, reached the surprising conclusion that certain groups of 
Wehrmacht soldiers were still convinced that the air war had drawn the Volksge- 
meinschaft togetMer, fuelled hatred of the enemy, and ultimately strengthened 
German morale. While some 25 per cent of those questioned said they had been 
personally affected by the air raids on those at home, and the majority of the soldiers 
mentioned suffering, despair, and hopelessness as consequences of the aerial war, the 
NCOs and many of the young soldiers outspokenly loyal to the regime were quite 
certain of the opposite. Since these two groups continued to form the backbone of 
the Wehrmacht, the Intelligence Section concluded that the bombing war— 
however much it might have affected most of the soldiers—was doing nothing to 
weaken the fighting spirit of the part of the Wehrmacht that mattered.3? Clearly 
there was more than ever a connection between the individual’s own world view and 
the way in which everyday life in wartime was experienced. Some people still saw 
only what they wanted to see. 


31 Rhoda Métraux and Ilanna Krebs, German Civilian Morale: September 1944, 11, 21-4, NA, 
RG 226, entry 16, CID-132557. 

32 Tbid., 49-50. 

33 PWD/SHAEF, Ps/W Opinions on Morale Effects of Allied Bombings, 24 Jan. 1945, NA, RG 
226, entry 16, CID-112949. Proudly stressing the German population’s will to resist was, it is true, a 
long-standing tradition among chose undergoing front-line interrogation. ‘Among the people there is 
the feeling that with their air-raids the British are “playing dirty”.’ Hospitals had been hit, it was said, 
and most of all the number of dead was proof enough that the British bomber squadrons were not 
aiming primarily at military targets. ‘The population will only close ranks even more’, the Allied 
interrogators were told, and the bombing raids were only making the Germans ‘tougher’, PWB/AFHQ 
(INC), Report of Interrogation in P/W Camps at Bone and Constantine, 5 June 1943, 12, NA, RG 
226, entry 16, CID-38611. 
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2. PATHS INTO THE POST-WAR YEARS: WORLD VIEWS, 
GUILT DISCOURSE, AND SELECTIVE MEMORY 


The final reports from the PWD/SHAEF interrogation team at Compiégne, 
arguably PWD’s most comprehensive analyses, revealed a disturbing picture of 
the German view of the world as the war ended. Between the beginning of May and 
end of June 1945 several reports were produced in which the prevailing opinion 
about the causes of the Second World War, the reasons for Germany’s defeat, and 
the image of the United States, the Soviet Union, and Britain among German 
prisoners of war were investigated. The idea behind these reports was that the 
images the Germans had of their major adversaries in the war would reflect their 
own self-image. For the interrogation team, the fact that the groups of soldiers 
being questioned were representative of German society as a whole was beyond 
question. While the values expressed might be distributed differently across the 
civilian population in percentage terms, there could be no doubt that they were to 
be found among the German public in general. Further patterns of interpretation 
were hardly to be expected even from a wider survey among German civilians.>4 
The results gave all the more food for thought. 

The two reports of 9 May 1945 dealt first of all with the answers given by 
German prisoners of war when asked why the Second World War had started and 
what factors that had led to Germany’s defeat. On the subject of why the war had 
started, the answers ranged across the full gamut of the familiar themes of German 
propaganda: from placing the blame on ‘Jews, Bolsheviks, and Poles’, attributed 
only to ‘unintelligent dogmatic Nazi Ps/W’, to elaborate explanations of the 
necessity supposedly forced on the German government to start a war in 1939. 
Versailles had to be put right, a unification of Europe under German leadership was 
a historical imperative, the encirclement of the Reich needed to be broken. The 
analysts were disappointed by those who had long been regarded as ‘middle-of-the- 
roaders’ not sympathetic to the Nazis, yet among whom there were often heard 
voices laying the main responsibility for starting the war on, for example, the 
international arms industry or British business interests. Although the opponents 
of Nazism named Hitler and National Socialism as prime causal factors, the 
recognition of collective German responsibility which the interrogating officers 
had hoped to see was absent among them as well.35 The great majority of all voices 
heard echoed the attitude of the ‘ordinary man-in-the-street’, denying any personal 
involvement and looking on the outbreak of war as something as unavoidable as a 
natural disaster. The Allied public-opinion researchers were also disturbed by the 
virulence of thinking which, despite the recognition of Allied superiority on the 
battlefield, still attributed German defeat to ‘betrayal’ in the ranks of the senior 


34 The PWD had in fact conducted numerous interrogations of German civilians since Sept. 1944, 
see Padover, Experiment. 

35 For the probably representative view of a previous PWD/SHAEF officer on the question of 
responsibility and ‘collective guilt’ see Balfour, Vier-Machte-Kontrolle, 95-6; also Janowitz, ‘German 
Reactions’. 
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officer corps and to the lack of sufficient time to develop the secret weapon that 
would have been decisive.>° 

By the end of the war the experts in military intelligence had developed into 
cynical commentators on the frequently exculpatory interpretations of the history 
of the Third Reich that were taking shape in Germany. From their close knowledge 
of German society, however, they were also aware of the very different ways in 
which Germans had experienced the Third Reich.3” The interpretations of the past 
which were now accepted by the overwhelming majority of Germans made a very 
strong impression on the specialists, despite all the differentiations they had made 
and their readiness to repeatedly classify the Germans into new ideological groups. 
The complaints of having been deceived and lied to by an irresponsible leadership, 
the claims of having had nothing to do with politics, and the protestations of only 
having been doing their duty—from all these strategies one could already sense a 
selective memory of what had happened during the war. The interrogation reports 
thus contain, with increasing frequency, conflictual discussions on the interpret- 
ation of the war, the attribution of blame, and the responsibility of the citizen, 
which, especially on the American side, already prefigured the checks on individ- 
uals, and the proof of innocence to be brought by the accused themselves, in the 
process of de-nazification.*® By the end of 1944 at the latest, those subjected to 
PWD/SHAEF interrogations were asked explicitly about their awareness of bearing 
a large measure of political responsibility. Increasingly, the assumed widely-shared 
awareness of the Holocaust became the focus of Allied accusations, the nature of the 
German mass crimes being hardly left open to question during the interrogations. 
The Wehrmacht troops, taken as a whole, had specific knowledge of the imple- 
mentation of the Holocaust, however unevenly that knowledge might be distrib- 
uted among them. The desperate mobilization of every available reserve of 
manpower in Germany at the end of the war meant that not even eyewitnesses of 
the death camps were excluded.?? 

The mass crimes committed in eastern Europe had already been on the minds 
of German soldiers when the Allied interrogation agencies in North Africa first 
encountered them in large numbers. Occasionally there was clear evidence of 


36 PWD/SHAEF, Summary Report on German P/W Opinion on (1) The Causes of World War 
II, (2) The Reasons for German Defeat, 9 May 1945, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID-130187. 

37 Noteworthy, for instance, is their comment on how many Germans ‘of all classes’ had in the 
closing phase been prepared to help deserters from the Wehrmacht at great risk to themselves, see 
MFIU No. 2, PW Intelligence Bulletin 2/29, 21 Jan. 1945, 15, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 1926, file 
PWIB 2/29-2/33. 

38 On how the war was petceived, see, for example, the discussion between an interrogating officer 
and the soldier under interrogation on the question of which side first bombed civilians, in CSDIC 
(AFHQ)/NOI-45, [no title], 13 Mar. 1944, 2, NA, RG 165, entry 179, box 653, file 2. 

39 October 1944 saw, for example, che desertion of a Polish soldier in Flieger-Ersaczabteilung 
(aircrew replacement unit) 17, which had only just been raised in Vienna, who had as a railway 
worker still early that summer been working on the arrival ramp at the Auschwitz concentration camp, 
and was able from first-hand knowledge to give British military intelligence reports on the 
extermination of the Hungarian Jews, see PWIS (H)/LDC-469, Report on Interrogation of PW 
KP 155882 Flieg. Henryk R., 2 Nov. 1944, NA, RG 165, entry 79, box 1920, file PWIS (H)/LDC- 
442-469. 
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heated discussions on the subject within German units.4° What offended the 
interrogating officers about the prisoners they were interviewing—and they could 
quite justifiably adopt a position of ethical and moral superiority—was the repeated 
finding that, while the Nazi crimes—or at least the methods used—met with 
condemnation among the Germans, this made no significant change to their 
behaviour or their view of the German regime and its Fiihrer. By that time it was 
already routine procedure to make sure to ask what had actually happened to the 
Jews who had been deported. One German soldier, who looked on Jews as ‘enemies 
of the state’ but appeared unsure about the methods used to remove them from 
society, was able to say about the fate of a Jewish family who, as he related, had 
given his own family material help during the economic crisis: “That family has 
been sent to Poland or God knows where.’4! The interrogating officers recorded that 
‘[W]e frequently meet with a type of prisoner who in the essentials—the acceptance 
of an authoritarian philosophy, belief in the inevitability of social conflict and war, 
identification of personal satisfaction with national aggrandisement—exhibits the 
characteristics of Nazi mentality, but who expresses misgivings about the methods, 
and sometimes about the aims, of anti-Semitism’.4? Harbouring these reservations, 
however, seemed to affect neither the political loyalty nor the fighting morale of 
these soldiers. Those who at the end of the war still sought to justify what had been 
done to the Jews met with no sympathy. There are many interrogation notes such 
as the following: ‘A hypocrite who claims to abhor all the atrocities of war and those 
perpetrated by certain sections of the Wehrmacht and SS, yet approves of National 
Socialism, especially before the war. Tries to convince the interrogator that anti- 
Semitism in Germany was never implemented in the horrible manner now known 
to us.”43 

Some of this explains the German soldiers’ great readiness to talk under inter- 
rogation, which constantly amazed the Allied observers. Consciousness of guilt and 
the corresponding accusation gave rise to a pressure for self-justification that 
reached its peak in the encounter with the interrogating officer. ‘Ps/W are often 
encountered who have a deep sense of German guilt, who say, “What right have we 
to expect mercy, after all che terrible things that have been done in the name of 
Germany by men in German uniform?” These Ps/W are not necessarily anti- 
Nazis."“4 Quite tangible at these points in the interrogation reports is the authors’ 
demand that the German population be unsparingly confronted with the horrors 
committed—a demand for blanket re-education of the Germans. Many of the 


40 PWB/AFHQ (Steed), The German Attitude to Russia, 5 Mar. 1944, 10, NA, RG 226, entry 16, 
CID-62494. There also, at p. 4: ‘Every soldier in the German Army, whether he has been to Russia or 
not, knows something of the SS atrocities in Russia.’ 

41 CSDIC (AFHQ)/NOI-37, CSDIC/NOI Report on two German Ps/W, 4 Mar. 1944, NA, RG 
165, entry 179, box 653, file 2 [emphasis original]. 

42 CSDIC (UK), Survey of German P/W Opinion, November ’43—January 44, 24 Feb. 1944, NA, 
RG 226, entry 16, CID-61933. 

43 PWD/SHAEF, POW Interrogation, Gefr. Karl W., 29 Dec. 1944, NA, RG 226, entry 16, CID- 
112944. 

44 PWB/AFHQ (Steed), The German Attitude to Russia, 5 Mar. 1944, 5, NA, RG 226, entry 16, 
CID-62494 [emphasis original]. 
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authors subsequently failed to find an adequate response to this demand in the 
measures taken by the Allies after the war ended. Disappointment at the western 
occupying powers’ concessions to the needs of administration, and then to the ever 
more apparent realities of the conflict with the Soviet Union, was probably greater 
among the Allied propagandists and the military’s German-born interrogators than 
among the bulk of the British and American soldiers, who had by then long since 
taken the road of fraternization with the Germans.*° 

The British and American intelligence personnel’s discovery of German paths 
into the post-war years was not, however, confined to the formation of a consen- 
sual, selective memory which began at the end of the war and sought, by focusing 
on narrowly drawn groups of perpetrators and emphasizing the victimhood of all 
other Germans, to build up a bearable communal recollection of a time suddenly 
believed to be in the long-distant past. Hidden behind the ever more complex 
picture the Allies were drawing lay the actual break-up of a society long tied to an 
ideal of community. A new awareness of region and religion, together with the 
desire to withdraw into the private sphere, is clearly detectable in the reports from 
the final phase. This may explain why, in the years that followed, German society 
was unable to oppose ‘any basic common concepts’ to the ‘organic centrifugality of 
the occupying powers’.4° The multiplicity of voices heard criticizing the regime was 
now followed by the silent withdrawal of erstwhile loyal sections of the population 
from the Volksgemeinschaft into a particular and narrowly limited social milieu.4” 
The internal distinctions which the Allies had drawn when studying German 
society during tNe war years were both symptom and sickness. They had become 
chroniclers of German society’s wartime disintegration.*8 

Three broad aspects can be distilled from the Allies’ conversation with the 
Volksgemeinschaft. First, the intense efforts made by military intelligence, however 
successful they may ultimately be judged to have been, make clear the need for an 
integrated view of the individual in his historical situation. Where military society 
in particular was concerned, it was already evident to the Allied observers that rapid 
categorization and formation of typologies was premature. Talking about the 
NCO, the young soldier, or the member of the Waffen-SS was seen to be just 
as inappropriate as the simplifying images of the German soldier or the Nazi which, 
for propaganda purposes, provided the experts in the Allied intelligence services 
with an alternative to their own immeasurably more complex work. Origins, 
personality and life history, the understanding of one’s role and self-image, together 
with the specific demands, constraints, and needs of a given social situation at a 
given point in time, were thus the parameters which—also and precisely in times of 
disaster—determined social behaviour and the articulation of world views. As the 
example of the deserters suggested, individual behaviour could be explained only 
when these different factors were taken into account. Origins and socialization in a 
particular milieu, a specific class, or a particularly ‘independently-minded’ parental 


45 See the recollections of Erhard Dabringhaus in Terkel, ‘The Good War’, 472-9. 
46 Zwischen Befreiung und Besatzung, 8 (foreword). 
47 Frei, ‘Der totale Krieg’, 30. 48 See Rusinek, ‘Maskenlose Zeit’. 
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home, personality traits, situational access to a variety of models of world inter- 
pretation, as well as the effects of specific recent events in the personal world of the 
individual concerned—all these needed to be taken equally into consideration. 
A similarly complex approach is required in the examination of the history of 
German war society as a whole. Deterministic ideas about political conviction 
would be as subject to qualification as would attempts to base arguments on 
simplistic notions of a supposedly ‘apolitical normality’.49 In the case of this 
society—subjected as it was to increasingly powerful centrifugal forces—one can 
assume the existence neither of firmly-structured ideological groups nor of ‘normal’ 
behaviour, that is to say action on the basis of wholly rational considerations and a 
stable set of values. 

Secondly, among the few meaningful interpretation patterns (which then indeed 
overarched all the internal differentiations and complexity of German war society 
and go far to explain its cohesion right to the end), the Allied experts identified 
above all, in addition to ubiquitous nationalism, a consciousness of collective guilt. 
This aspect is problematic above all because here, as nowhere else in this source 
material, the specific perspective adopted by the Allied observers is seen to be 
constitutive. Withour the confrontation with the Allied accusations, sometimes 
heightened by the aggressive presence of Jewish interrogating officers, without 
questions about the rumours of mass killings in the east or about their reactions 
to learning of wrongdoing, the German interviewees would not have spoken of this 
sense of guilt with the same intensity. Here the accounts of the interrogations were 
not a forum for self-expression by those being questioned, but the outcome of 
collaboration with their interrogators. They reveal explicitly what can elsewhere 
often be deduced only by implication. Through the material provisioning that was 
long maintained in spite of the war thanks solely to the looting of the conquered 
and occupied parts of Europe, through the work of forced labourers, and through 
profiting from the confiscation of Jewish property, ‘the whole of German society 
was enmeshed in Hitler’s war of conquest and ideology’. This has rightly been 
recognized as ‘an explanation of why the Germans stayed sympathetic to the regime 
right up to the closing phase of the war’.°° 

Finally, a third nexus of connections must be set alongside the largely confirmed 
thesis of a ‘partial identity of aims’ between the Nazi regime and the Wehrmacht 
leadership, and a ‘partial identity of motives’ between the Nazis and most of the 
soldiers in the Wehrmacht.>! In the closing years of the Second World War, there 
existed an extensive congruence of interpretations of the war between the regime’s 
representatives and its organs in close contact with society, on the one hand, and 
the population, particularly the soldiers, on the other. These interpretations, at the 
core of which lay the frightening idea that Germany—and the whole of one’s 
personal being that was identified with it—would in the event of defeat undergo 
terrible punishments, were basically nationalistic, though not specifically National 


49 See, for example, Siegel, “Whatever was the Attitude’, 72-3. 
50 Frei, ‘Der totale Krieg’, 22. 
51 Messerschmidt, Die Wehrmacht im NS-Staat, 1; Latzel, “Wehrmachtsoldaten’, 370. 
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Socialist. The regime’s ideology and war propaganda, but most of all its conduct of 
the war and methods of imposing its rule, had increasingly fuelled this fear and 
ended up giving it a wholly Nazi stamp. In the final years of the war, fighting for 
Germany’s survival was no longer an expression of ‘moral and patriotic responsi- 
bility’, or even of ‘responsible and ethical’ motives, but always also an admission of 
knowledge of the war’s criminal nature.°* Fear of the destruction threatening 
Germany was an admission that the war had been conducted in a manner which 
made revenge by the victors inevitable. And the fact that ‘Jewry’ was counted 
among the victors makes this connection as clear as it is appalling.*? Finally, the 
expectation of revenge was also an admission of years-long loyalty to a regime that 
had been followed with, if not ‘fanatical’ then at least calculated, idealism. The 
overall picture is one of a collective involvement which had initially been entered 
into lightly, had deepened with the war’s apparent successes, and then, when the 
fact that the regime had long since abdicated all ethical standards could no longer be 
ignored, had turned into a community of guilt in which fear of one’s own apparatus 
of terror and fear of the enemy’s retribution combined to form an unbreakable 
shackle. This process, despite all the guilt which German society had heaped upon 
itself, contains more than just an element of tragedy. This is nowhere more 
perceptible than in the accounts and memoirs of those few Germans who had 
opposed National Socialism from the very outset and were now witnessing the 
downfall, together with Nazism, of everything in Germany which they considered 
estimable and worthy of loving and keeping. Joy at the war’s coming to an end, and 
despair at all th® losses that went with it, were inextricably entwined. 


52 Hillgruber, Zweierlei Untergang, 20-1. 
53 PWD/SHAEF, Summary Report on German P/W Opinion on (1) The Causes of World War II, 
(2) The Reasons for German Defeat, 9 May 1945, 3, NA, RG 226, entry 1. 
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I. Armament Companies in the War 


1. ARMAMENT MANAGERS AS A NATIONAL 
SOCIALIST ELITE 


For over a decade now, following a long period of attention to the war economy 
of National Socialism, historical research has been increasingly concerned with 
the social history and history of mentalities of the National Socialist elites. 
Before greater value was assigned to these two topics, researchers were primarily 
concerned to elucidate the functioning of the polycratic decision-making system 
in the National Socialist power apparatus by examining political history issues. 
Analysis of the boundaries of political power within the state economic appar- 
atus was embedded in an explanation of the course of the war. Since then, 
numerous general and detailed studies have appeared that clarify the institution- 
al and organizational aspects.! In accordance with the dominant political history 
approach to the analysis of institutions and organizations, the ‘functionalists’ 
centred the discussion on the major constellations of interests of various players 
in the National Socialist state—in the administrative apparatus and the military. 
The practical constraints and institutional room for manoeuvre derived from 
that analysis were invoked as the explanation for the cumbersome functioning 
and ultimate collapse of the German war economy in the polycratic ‘Fihrer 
state’,? which was clearly evident by the autumn of 1944. Conversely, analysis 
of its basis in the war economy—the armament companies and especially 


1 See, for example, Germany and the Second World War, v/l and v/II. 
2 See Rebentisch, Fihrerstaat; also Frei, National Socialist Rule, and the overview of the research 
discussion in past years in Kershaw, The Nazi Dictatorship. 
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the players in those companies (industrialists, managers, clerical staff, and 
workers)—fell into the background.* 

As a result, methodical analysis of the players’ behavioural intentions was also 
neglected.4 However, examination of the room for manoeuvre in the intentional 
behaviour of the German captains of industry in the National Socialist war 
economy ultimately led to a convincing typology of entrepreneurial behaviour 
that broadened the range of possible reactions.*> From the second half of the 
1930s German industrialists were locked within the confines of a controlled market 
economy that recognized private property but not the free market.° In response, 
they developed a considerable ability to adapt to the demands of armament policy, 
which was increasingly important. They also developed a high degree of self- 
mobilization in favour of the criminal aims of the Fiihrer state. The planning of 
production and distribution was overseen by vertically structured central commit- 
tees with horizontal links. In accordance with the principle of ‘industrial self- 
responsibility’” in the war economy, it was organized by the German industrialists 
themselves. 

The labour and social policy of large industrial undertakings was affected 
accordingly. It was directed towards ensuring work discipline and productivity 
and needed to provide material incentives in the competition for manpower.® 
Under the influence of the radical disciplinary policy imposed by the National 
Socialist state, the pressure on forced labourers and concentration-camp detainees 


% 


3 Milward’s analysis of Todt and Speer is an important early exception; see Milward, Die deutsche 
Kriegswirtschaft, 53-90, especially 53-5. An apologetic tendency on the part of some West German 
historians and a simplistic reductionism based on a radical critique of capitalism are equally 
unacceptable, although not without fundamental importance for historiography. Dietrich Eichholez, 
for example, claims to identify a ‘unified mechanism’ consisting of the ‘monopoly economy’ and the 
armament ministry; see Eichholtz, Geschichte der deusschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 173. This claim, based 
ona reductionist view of German large-scale industry as a monopoly cartel, ignores the high degree of 
competition which—in the car industry, for example—held up whole production lines for long 
periods, as happened with the manufacture under licence of the Opel ‘Blitz’ by Daimler-Benz 
AG. Competition in the manufacturing industry was thus highly counterproductive for the war 
economy. Such deviations were possible only because the armament industry was not a monopoly 
but a group of competing private undertakings; see Roth, ‘Der Weg’, 283-7. We must therefore look 
for other combinations of factors in the intentional behaviour of the German economic elite. 

4 Professionalized critical research into industry's role alongside the National Socialist terror 
apparatus, based on close attention to the sources, emerged only in the mid-1980s with the 
publication of Das Daimler-Benz-Buch by the Hamburger Stiftung fiir Sozialgeschichte des 20. 
Jahrhunderts (Hamburg Foundation for Social History of the Twentieth Century). These researchers 
systematically avoided an econo-centric narrowing of possible interpretations and have since pursued 
their efforts in the journal 1999/Sozial.Geschichte. The encyclopaedic output of Rolf-Dieter Miller, 
Bernhard Kroener, and Hans Umbreit of the Militirgeschichtliches Forschungsamt (MGFA, Military 
History Research Institute) forms the backbone for further detailed research and analysis of the 
institutional and political environment; see Germany and the Second World War, vil. 405-786 and 
787-1154; ibid. v/II. 5-291, 293-831, and 833-1090. 

5 See Erker, Industrie-Elite. 

© See Deutsche Unternehmer, 4: ‘Long before the beginning of the war, companies had become part 
of a directed market system with strong elements of a planned economy.’ 

7 See ‘Speer’s Scheme for the Reorganization of the Armaments Economy, February 1942’, in 
Germany and the Second World War, vil. 778. 

8 See Abelshauser, ‘Germany’, 149. 
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deployed in the armament industry increased, giving industrialists in that sector 
considerable leeway with regard to labour and social policy.? 

To what extent, then, did the war economy condition labour relations in large 
industrial companies and social relations within them? Did the restrictive labour 
and regulatory policy to which National Socialist armaments policy gave rise 
change the mentality of the entrepreneurs? In investigating the intentional stand- 
ards prevailing in the Nationalist Socialist tyranny, we need to determine whether 
an identity structure genuinely marked by National Socialism existed in the self- 
conception of German industrialists and managers in the armament sector. Finally, 
we must consider whether this resulted in lasting changes in mentality that 
persisted in the post-war societies of the Federal Republic and the GDR.'° 

The power structure in the control centres of the German war economy—the 
four-year plan authority,'! the military procurement offices, and the Reich minis- 
tries for armament and economic affairs—was not monolithic. As a result, top 
managers in the German armament industry proved very combative in their 
decision-making and behavioural rationale. While placing no limits on specifically 
National Socialist polycratism, they intensified private competition for state arma- 
ment contracts. The interests of the Fuhrer state and the free-enterprise economy, 
which often ran parallel but frequently conflicted, could not be reconciled purely by 
issuing orders. Rather, consensual action in an inflated armament bureaucracy 
provided wide scope for negotiation and opposing power strategies. Armament 
companies and their top managers, as well as industrialists in the war economy 
offices, National Socialist party functionaries, senior civil servants, and military 
officials, were all involved to varying degrees. They reciprocally influenced the 
whole of the labour and social policy pursued by industrial companies. 

In the 1930s and 1940s capital—labour relations were greatly transformed under 
the influence of a genuinely National Socialist social policy. The extent of these 
changes remains to be determined more precisely, and the effects of this process on 
the players needs to be analysed. Instrumental management concepts such as 
‘company community’ and ‘human leadership’ acquired normative meaning in 
this context. 

‘Company community’ was a transformation, for propaganda purposes, of the 
term ‘tariff community’ used to designate the system of labour relations laid down 
by law in the Weimar Republic. Adoption of this propaganda slogan signalled 


9 According to Erker, ‘the connection of mentalities with che changes in the political/economic 
environment is particularly significant precisely because ‘in regard to the social structure (considered as 
a possible factor in mentality change) no profound transformations took place during the National 
Socialist period’. On this view, the social transformation to manager-entrepreneur had already been 
completed to a very large extent under the Weimar Republic, while the motor and aviation industry 
continued to be dominated by family businesses, and an ‘intermediate form’ between ‘pure employee- 
manager and owner-entrepreneur was still predominant; see Deutsche Unternehmer, 3. Behind this 
approach one can already detect in outline an opening cowards cultural history in which, in accordance 
with the thinking of Michel Foucault, the issue of power and its interpretation is seen as an integral 
component of the history of every society. 

10 These further considerations are developed in the author’s Vom nationalen ins sozialistische Selbst. 
11 See also the earlier treatment of this topic in Petzina, Autarkiepolitik, 134-50. 
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unmistakably that the institutional negotiating powers of the trade unions had been 
reined in and reduced to unspecified harmonization functions. Employers and 
workers were to be fused into a harmonious company community. This and 
other vague stereotypes were coined to describe labour relations under National 
Socialism. ‘Company community’ was an empty phrase that had its place in 
ceremonial speeches and propaganda tracts. Conceptually, it served to imprison 
industrial social policy in authoritarian thought patterns. 

‘Human leadership’ went beyond what had formerly been a rather defensive use 
of words. It now emphasized the active and aggressive interpretative components of 
industrial labour relations. The term ‘human leadership’ was modelled on the 
vocabulary of National Socialist propaganda, which stressed the function of hier- 
archical leadership against a background of struggle and selection. It also evoked an 
unspecified educational function. As devoid of content as ‘company community’, 
the concept of ‘human leadership’ remained open to many interpretations, which 
could be filled out by specific references in given situations.'* For lack of concep- 
tual alternatives, it also functioned as an ideological magnet which prominent social 
policy makers sought to instrumentalize at industrial level. The concept is therefore 
a highly suitable tool for analysing the interpretation of labour relations within 
industrial companies and determining the distance from the definitions offered by 
National Socialism. Such analysis should clarify the extent to which industrialists 
and managers in the armaments sector integrated National Socialist interpretations 
in their social and labour policy. It will then be possible to determine how far the 
German econon\ic elite is to be regarded as part of a National Socialist elite and to 
what extent it retained autonomy of action and interpretation, differing signifi- 
cantly from fascistic power and interpretation scenarios. This differentiation has 
remained a research desideratum so far because conceptual boundaries were lacking 
and intensive research into entrepreneurial daily life in the armament industry was 
for a long time exceptional. The time has come to shed light on the issue and 
determine the place of the armament industry in the National Socialist power 
apparatus during the Second World War. 

Since industrial labour relations were decisively animated by industrialists and 
their top managers rather than the German Labour Front (DAF), the question 
arises as to the managers’ behavioural rationale and expectations. While they were 
not uninfluenced in their actions on social policy and work organization, they had 
sovereign decision-making powers at company level. Within the National Socialist 
state, rules were changed and established by social policy initiatives. Even if such 
changes in internal industrial relations were not directly initiated by the Party 
apparatus, they were enormously effective in terms of National Socialist social 
policy. To what extent did the workforce in the armament companies accept the 
proposals that transformed the complex of social relations at shop-floor level?! 


'2 Tt was first used analytically in Verwaltung contra Menschenfiihrung. See also Ch. III.4 of the 
present contribution. 

'3 ‘Shop floor’ denotes the lowest level of corporate work organization. In both the National 
Socialist and the GDR dictatorships, negotiating powers were replaced by wage disputes. The latter 
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That is a far-reaching question which few social history studies have addressed. 4 
It is particularly relevant in determining more closely the relative significance of 
internal industrial relations under National Socialism in the longer perspective of 
the twentieth century. It will enable us to answer the question as to the ideational— 
and perhaps also conceptual—baggage which National Socialist industrial organ- 
ization carried forward into the occupation period and the two post-war German 
states. Questions of institutional and organizational history are of secondary 
importance in this connection, because the central issues are the practical shaping 
of internal power relations and their contemporary significance. These issues, 
however, cannot be clarified by analysing formal boundaries. Only an analysis of 
informal powers and contemporary thinking will provide the answers. 

For industrialists, National Socialist war policy became, by 1942 at the latest, a 
game of chance.!> It was seen throughout as an opportunity for short-term expan- 
sion and diversification, and temporarily exploited as such by various branches of 
industry.'° However, the fundamental contradictions between the war economy 
and the capitalist entrepreneurial philosophy of financial consolidation, freedom of 
investment and research, and free access to home and foreign markets, always got in 
the way. Other serious burdens resulted from the growing risks of Hitler’s conduct 
of the war, which increasingly threatened the existence of the armament companies 
as well. In the final analysis, industrialists could choose only between varying degrees 
of adaptation to a state planning rationale that was visibly doomed to failure: 
resistance did not enter into their calculations. 

Within industrial policy as a whole, labour policy had a purely informational 
function, although it incorporated elements of National Socialist exclusion and 
terror policy. Workers were transformed into objects of work planning, governed 
by disciplinary rules based on division into racial categories. Such a fundamental 
transformation of labour organization necessarily had repercussions for industrial 
social policy, which was directed primarily at the social relations of foreign contract 
workers—privileged in comparison with forced labourers—and, above all, those of 
the bulk of the indigenous German workforce. Did the armament companies 


are to be seen as a constant informal negotiating force that can be termed ‘shop-floor bargaining’. It 
must be distinguished from ‘micro-policy’, which services the negotiating power of trade unions at the 
lower company levels. On the National Socialist state, see Werner, Bletb iibrig, on the DDR, see Port, 
‘The “Grumble Gesellschaft”’; Reichel, ‘Konfliktpravention’; Wagner-Kyora, ‘Karbidarbeiter’; on the 
concept of micro-policy, see Mikropolitik im Unternehmen. 


14 See in particular the studies by Werner, ‘Bleib dibrig’, and Peukert, Die KPD im Widerstand, 
which set the standard for future treatment of the topic. 

15 Following an initial period in which no ‘nazification’ of the industrial leadership took place, 
Jewish entrepreneurs were deliberately marginalized and driven out from the mid-1930s. Thereafter 
there was only occasional interference with entrepreneurial autonomy. The capitalists’ initial 
reservations about National Socialist labour and industrial policy disappeared only with the 
strengthening of the position of ‘company leader’ and the increasing profits from armament 
production, as well as the considerable advantages resulting from ‘Aryanization’. A change of view 
on the part of the entrepreneurial elite in regard to the external demands of the armament economy was 
therefore not required until 1942, when the tide of war turned against Germany; see Deutsche 
Unternebmer, 4. 

16 On this, see also Wirtschafisordnung, Staat und Unternehmen. 
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thereby embark on a genuinely National Socialist labour policy? If so, did this 
change the class relations of different groups of workers? Was this transformation 
accompanied by a change in the mental disposition of industrialists and managers 
in armament companies, and by changes in self-perception and the perception of 
foreigners on the part of the workforce? Can these changes be described as a 
transformation of identity?!” These considerations link up conceptually with the 
hypotheses formulated by Daniel Goldhagen regarding an anti-civilizational change 
in consciousness on the part of perpetrators of the Holocaust with regard to their 
victims. In his opinion, this change was grounded in ‘ingrained eliminatory anti- 
Semitism’. Even if Goldhagen’s main argument, because of his own lack of 
empirical research, can be verified only partially with reference to the Einsatzgrup- 
pen unit he considered (the idea of a biologically determined and specifically 
German eliminatory anti-Semitism is untenable anyway and fundamentally mis- 
judges attitudes in the German population), his strong emphasis on the intentional 
elements in the actions of the perpetrators suggests interesting avenues for research. 
We should therefore continue to test Goldhagen’s thesis empirically by analysing 
the intentional decisions of individuals and groups, while avoiding generalization 
and taking care to differentiate.'® Internal sources concerning the formulation of 
industrial social policy provide insights into the mental disposition of the players at 
the relevant decision-making and behavioural levels which enable us to develop the 
experiential history issues using qualitative, hermeneutical methods. 


% 
2. WAR STRATEGY AND THE ARMAMENT 
INDUSTRY 1939-1942 


Research has long been wrongly dominated by the idea that the overwhelming 
political success of the National Socialist peacetime economy from 1933 to 1939 
was followed too late—i.e. not until 1942—by a comparably successful mobiliza- 
tion of the war economy, which was why Germany lost out in competition with the 
superior economic potential of the Allies. On the contrary, as a comparison of the 
economic strength of the warring powers clearly shows, the possibility of achieving 
economic equality did not exist at any time and became increasingly less realistic as 
the war progressed.2° Moreover, the Axis powers were never in a position to 


'7 In the absence of a theory of identity, the term refers here simply to a working concept applied in 
different ways in the social sciences; see [dentitdt und Interesse. 

18 See Goldhagen, Hitler's Willing Executioners, Browning, Ordinary Men. The debate about 
Goldhagen’s book has given rise to numerous publications; see in particular the brief, methodically 
interesting comments in Gellately, Backing Hitler, 17. 

19 Harrison, ‘The Economics’, 23-4; Eichholez, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 36-7. 

20 Ar the height of the armament surge from 1942 to 1944, the superiority of the Allies (USA, 
Britain, and Soviet Union) over the Axis powers (Germany, Italy, and Japan) was 5 to 2 in light arms 
and air armament, 3 to 1 in machine guns, around 5 tol in tanks, and around 15 to 1 in machine 
pistols; see Harrison, “The Economics’, 17-18. In terms of troops, who in the end comprised two- 
thirds of the active male population in all the great powers, Allied superiority was smaller: 2 co 1 in 
1944; ibid, 12. In terms of GNP, it fell to 2 to 1 in 1941 but reached 3.3 to 1 in 1944; ibid. 10-11. 
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compensate for the serious disadvantages of their strategic situation, as revealed by 
the cessation of overseas trade and the Allied blockade, especially the shortage of 
raw materials such as coal and oil. The Allies’ considerable material superiority, 
which gave them a greater defensive and offensive potential, was in itself sufficient 
to decide the outcome of the war. On the other hand, Germany achieved a high 
degree of mobilization at an early stage, which it was able to exploit even more 
effectively as a result of concentration in the armament industry. But it was unable 
to translate mobilization into equal, let alone superior, economic strength.?' The 
Soviet Union’s ability to relocate its economic potential after the German assault in 
the summer of 1941, and to achieve an unparalleled mobilization of strength for a 
strategic counter-attack, was also decisive. In terms of figures, a degree of mobil- 
ization of only 30 per cent in the Soviet Union to 60 per cent in Germany would 
have been needed in order to give the Third Reich a military advantage.” 

Although the German war economy’s belated race to catch up resulted in a surge 
in armament production that finally accounted for three-quarters of Germany’s 
gross national product, it was no longer a major factor in the later stages of the war 
when successful military operations enabled the Allies to drive Germany into a 
corner.23 The early military successes of the German aggressor, which rested on 
certain qualitative aspects of Germany’s highly motivated but comparatively poorly 
organized war machine, soon fell into perspective in the face of the Allies’ material, 
strategic, and organizational superiority.24 The obstacles inherent in the polycratic 
decision-making structure played a part in this; until March 1940 it was split, 
under Hitler’s overall leadership, into four competing power centres: the armament 
ministry, the ministry of economic affairs, the four-year plan authority, and the 
procurement and armament office of the Wehrmacht. But, above all, intentional 
factors were decisive.?° 

More recent evaluations of National Socialist economic policy view the prepar- 
ation of war up to 1939 as a successful experiment in deficit spending carried to 
extremes. The economic theory of John Maynard Keynes, new at the time, was 


21 Harrison, ‘The Economics’, 24. 

22 Harrison, ‘The Economics’, 19. The degree of mobilization of the great powers was therefore 
decisive, since it could scarcely be increased in the case of Italy and Japan. Both these smaller powers 
possessed a much smaller armament potential, so that increases had little effect, ibid., 23. 

23 Harrison, ‘The Economics’, 20, 23. 

24 While Germany managed to cover up its armament deficiencies by military successes in the 
initial stages of the Second World War, the Allies gradually brought their superiority in this area to bear 
from the winter of 1941/2. With their considerable quantitative and material superiority, they were 
increasingly able to determine the course of the war. Since the Axis powers and the Allies both 
mobilized a third of the active adult male population for the armed forces, the Allies’ quantitative 
superiority was two-thirds to one-third, Harrison, “The Economics’, 12, 14. 

25 The polycratic decision-making structure of the National Socialist regime has been the subject of 
numerous studies since the end of the war, with continued attempts to explain the changes in war 
strategy, the resulting crimes, the internal contradictions, and the obvious inefficiency of the National 
Socialist power syste by reference to Hitler’s leadership; see Lukacs, Hitler; Rosenbaum, Die Hitler- 
Debatte, 522-623; Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945. Apologetic tendencies in the treatment of leading 
figures in the National Socialist regime still pervade many serious biographies and involuntarily reveal 
the perception deficits in the contemporary and memoir literature and their lasting impact on a broader 
public. See, for example, Sereny, Albert Speer: His Bartle with Truth, and Fest, Speer. 
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taken on board by the National Socialists as early as 1932 and applied from 1933 to 
1935 with impressive results until it was replaced by a policy of massive state 
investment in the armament industry in direct preparation for war.76 The thinking 
behind National Socialist economic policy has been summed up in the phrase ‘as 
much butter as necessary, as many guns as possible’. Hitler wanted not only war but 
also a National Socialist consumer society.?” 

It was, however, precisely the objective of a ‘mass consumer society’ that hugely 
impeded rationalization and optimization of the war economy. As a result of 
inadequate rearmament under the four-year plan,?8 the transition to a war economy 
was still by no means complete well after the beginning of the war. These shortcom- 
ings led to a curious decision-making weakness in the leadership clique that was 
already manifest at the blitzkrieg stage.?? Illusions about a regime-stabilizing con- 
sumer policy persisted for the duration of the war, so that rational behaviour in terms 
of the war economy conflicted with unrealistic expectations of enhancement of the 
leadership role through perceptible benefits of mass consumption.?° 

The pursuit of a realistic armament production strategy based on optimum 
mobilization of the war economy was also impeded by factual strategic constraints. 
Germany’s own economic system was hugely handicapped by the goal of racial 
domination in the National Socialist ‘Lebensraum’ at the very time when close 
trade ties with the Soviet Union were destroyed by the German attack. In addition, 
the manic focus in German war strategy on the military and political history of the 
First World War led to obsessions that can be understood only in the light of the 
personal experi@nces of the leading National Socialist players. The opinion that 
planning powers in the armament industry did not need tightening up was precisely 


26 See Abelshauser, ‘Germany’, 123-31, 133. ‘It was not the western democracies but the German 
dictatorship which first found a practical solution of social catastrophe’, ibid., 131. On the 
camouflaged funding of the rearmament programme, see ibid., 139-41. 

27 Quoted ibid., 131. The latter motivation explains the construction of autobahns for mass civilian 
traffic despite their comparatively small military value. Private and public consumption gave 
Germany’s domestic economy impressive stability in the medium term and earned National 
Socialism considerable prestige abroad. In the framework of National Socialism’s ostracizing and 
disciplining ideology, planned mass consumption was a strongly attractive feature that helped to 
ensure social cohesion and stabilize the social consensus during preparations for war; see ibid., 
146-8. Although the income of the lower social strata, especially the workers, had fallen rapidly and 
continuously until che beginning of the 1940s, rearmament brought a sharp rise in both consumption 
and the general standard of living from 1937 to 1942, with workers in the armament industry receiving 
privileged treatment, ibid., 148-50. 

28 Since this policy was inherently aimed at war from the outset, the orientation of German war 
strategy can be seen as fundamentally irrational: “With che announcement of the Four Year Plan to the 
Party congress on September 9, Hider hardened German economic policy into a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. By aiming for the highest degree of self-sufficiency as a means to conquest, he made 
conquest all the more necessary,’ Hayes, Industry and Ideology, 165. 

29 See Milward, Die deutsche Kriegswirtschaft, 9-52; Eichholtz, on the other hand, argues that Hitler 
had reckoned from the beginning on a longer war lasting up to 15 years; see ‘Okonomie’, 21. 

3® German mobilization potential was severely reduced by uncertainties on the part of the German 
leadership after the campaign against France, and the improvisations of the ‘blitzkrieg economy’ 
caused Germany to lag far behind the British war economy; see Germany and the Second World War, 
vil. 564. At che beginning of 1941 German military and economy planning was thus thoroughly 
chaotic, ibid., 641. 
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such an obsession, and it had serious consequences. It led in the end to ‘a furious 
tug-of-war over regulatory powers, degrees of urgency, raw materials allocation, and 
manpower .?! 

As late as the summer of 1941 the bitter struggle between the OKW and the 
armament ministry ‘for the leading position in the armaments economy’ over- 
shadowed ‘common views and objectives’.3? The repeated neglect of economic 
articulation took its toll in autumn 1941 as logistic failures were followed by supply 
bottlenecks that accelerated the predictable defeat of the Wehrmacht on the eastern 
front. It was the result of the ‘blind and irrational eagerness for action’>3 that was to 
influence German military strategy decisively time and again.*4 Irrational decision- 
making in military and war strategy had direct repercussions on the war economy, 
and hence on labour and social policy in the armament companies. 


3. THE BUREAUCRATIZED WAR ECONOMY 1942-1945 


By 1942 a vast tangled maze of responsibilities had grown up that, in practice, 
shielded the final power of decision of the Wehrmacht’s armament offices in the 
allocation of raw materials and thereby severely restricted the room for manoeuvre 
of the central civilian authorities, i.e. Fricz Todt, the Reich minister for armament 
and ammunition from 1940 to 1942, and his armament ministry. 


31 The chaos increasingly ran along predictable lines: “The Reich ministry for economy affairs 
accused the OKW of causing total confusion in the whole economy; the OKW angrily objected to the 
power aspirations of the Reich ministry for armament and ammunition in regard to the management of 
production and manpower; the different branches of the Wehrmacht disputed each others’ demands 
for capacity and urgency,’ statement at a ministry meeting on 1 Nov. 1940, BA film collection 1777, 
quoted in Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 5. See also Germany and the Second 
World War, vi\. 564-76. 

32 Germany and the Second World War, vil. 652. 

33 Ibid. 758; see also Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 25-36. 

34 The collapse of the Soviet economy under the weight of the German attack lasted until 1942, 
but it was able to reorganize with surprising speed. Between 1943 and 1945 the Soviet Union 
achieved a military potential comparable to that of Germany. This contrasts starkly with che 
organizational shortcomings of the German war economy, which had been able to mobilize almost 
its total assault capacity against the Soviet Union in the period 1941-43; see Harrison, “The 
Economics’, 11-12. 

35 Although Todt already possessed the impetus needed to achieve fundamental changes that 
countered industry’s ideas about reducing bureaucracy and achieving greater powers of co-decision, 
he failed to roll back the influence of the military because of lack of support from Hitler; see Germany 
and the Second World War, vil. 779-80. It was only under the new armament minister, Albert Speer, 
that the power of decision shifted unambiguously in favour of the armament ministry, thus in practice 
excluding the Wehrmacht, the ministry of economy affairs, and the four-year plan authority as 
decision-makers with regard to the war economy. The competing insticutions had used Todt’s 
funeral for intrigues aimed at furthering their claims to power, and Goring even sought a formal 
statement of renunciation from Speer so as to gain influence over the four-year plan authority. These 
demands, however, met with direct resistance from Hitler, ibid., 774-7. See also Eichholtz, Geschichte 
der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 59. Only the Fiithrer function, exercised through competing 
pretenders like Himmler, Goebbels, and Géring, brought some controlling and corrective pressure 
to bear, ultimately undermining Speer’s position too towards the end of 1944. 
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Albert Speer’s ‘seizure of power’>° at the beginning of 1942 initiated a process 
that gave more weight to industrial management as a decentralized decision-making 
factor. Speer sought to develop competence below his centralized power structure 
by introducing ‘industrial self-responsibility’ and extensive self-regulation of pro- 
duction within the confines of a tightly run economic planning apparatus.” 

‘Privatization of state economic policy’>® had already begun at an early stage 
when players in the armament industry were appointed to key coordinating posi- 
tions in the four-year plan authority. The foremost of these was Karl Krauch, who, 
as chief executive of the IG Farben cartel and chairman of its supervisory board from 
1940, had Hermann Géring’s confidence. As ‘general plenipotentiary for special 
questions of chemical production in the four-year plan’, Krauch was effectively 
responsible for Germany’s entire chemicals policy from 1938 on.>? A position of 
comparable though not so wide-ranging importance was held by Ferdinand 
Porsche, as head of the Wehrmacht armament office’s tank commission.‘° 

Moreover, the armament industry’s pursuit of profit remained unchallenged and 
could even be stepped up as a result of Speer’s consolidation of power in the state 
apparatus. The economic elite was interested above all in a flanking labour and 
social policy. Its goal was a disciplined productive workforce uninfluenced by 
claims to worker participation. In this respect it was at one with the restrictive 
conception of labour relations embodied in state labour and wages policy.4! The 
DAF alone strove to use its clout, as the National Socialist association with the 
largest membership, to secure participatory rights of its own within company 
hierarchies.42 This competing claim to power gained some impetus for a short 
time at the beginning of the war before getting bogged down in day-to-day trench 
warfare for influence over internal social policy.*? 


36 See Germany and the Second World War, vil. 779. 

37 See Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 47-117. Compared with the 
difficulties with which his predecessor Todt had to contend, Speer was able to impose his model of 
production management, hierarchically organized in branches for different armament goods, with 
relatively little resistance; see Germany and the Second World War, v/l. 776-9, here 778; Eichholtz, 
Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 63-74. It rested on the same premises that Todt had already 
been trying to promote: a cooperative attitude to industry as a matter of principle, modern 
management methods, unreserved enthusiasm for new technology, and ruthless exploitation of the 
labour force. 

38 Abelshauser, ‘Germany’, 145. 

39 See Eichholez, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschafi, ii. 348-50. An uncritical assessment in 
Plumpe, Die I.G. Farbenindustrie, 163; an overcritical, superficial assessment from the perspective of 
the pre-war years in KGhler, Und heute die ganze Welt, 269-73. 

4° See Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 453-76. 

4) See the seminal studies by Recker, Nationabozialistische Sozialpolitik, 17-53, and Werner, Bleib 
iibrig, 105-26, 220-41. 

42 Werner, Bleib iibrig, 82-98; see Hachemann, ‘Die Deutsche Arbeitsfront’; Reulecke, ‘Die Fahne 
mit dem goldenen Zahnrad’. 

43 Leys’ claims to leadership were reduced to the unimportant field of post-war housing policy by 
1942 at the latest, after which the DAF could promote its social policy ideas only as supplementary 
proposals in the leisure and recreation sector. Nevertheless, its indirect influence on the transformation 
of labour and social relations in line with National Socialist objectives remained significant; see Recker, 
Nationalsozialistische Sozialpolitik, 128-54. In 1942 Ley, as leader of the DAF, was appointed Reich 
commissioner for social housing, a position of interest only in terms of post-war planning. See also 
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The industrial companies and their management elite finally succeeded in 
decisively co-determining the course of the German war economy. Owing to its 
own lack of a clear strategy and its excessive bureaucratization, the Fiihrer state’s 
tolerance of deviant and dysfunctional company decisions was surprisingly great, 
though by no means intentional. Armament planning controversies became a 
feature of an incoherent policy on the exercise of state power. Restrictive deci- 
sion-making processes contrasted with wide decisional leeway for various players.44 

The contradictory effects of this impenetrable mesh of changing power relations 
must be differentiated. It may be assumed that they tended to reactivate Hitler’s 
leadership function, since open power struggles lead more easily to intentional 
decisions. Such conflicts were inevitable anyway, given the maze of powers and 
responsibilities in the war economy, because military war strategy repeatedly put 
production planners on the spot. The resulting opportunity to exercise a final 
power of decision stabilized the balance of power at the centre of the National 
Socialist regime. The deficiency of control powers and the range of conflicting 
entrepreneurial initiatives ultimately led to lasting stabilization of National Socialist 
tule, especially as they allowed diverging and oppositional initiatives from within 
the economic elite to be accommodated with litde friction until the end of the war. 


4. THE ROLE OF THE IG FARBEN CARTEL IN THE 
ARMAMENT ECONOMY 


The chemical industry was much more modern than armament companies in the 
iron-and-steel and manufacturing industries. In the war economy it was pulled in 
opposite directions by corporate and state interests, and the struggle to maintain a 
balance between them was a serious threat to corporate development. Autarchy 
retarded expansion in many promising fields and put a stop to foreign trade,‘> after 
which Allied bombing inflicted heavy damage on the production plants. In these 
circumstances the top management of the huge German chemical cartel was 
divided in terms of allegiance to the National Socialist state, which may well have 
been confined to the few board members who belonged to the Party. Nevertheless, 
the elite among members of the board unquestionably supported the course of the 
war without reservation.*¢ 


Hitlers Sozialer Wohnungsbau; Werner, Bleib iibrig, 143-5; Gregor, Stern und Hakenkreuz, 245-64, 
here 251 and 254. 


44 See also Seebold, Ein Stahlkonzern im Dritten Reich, 102-52. Because of its central role in 
munitions production, Bochumer Verein was especially affected by fluctuating production demands 
and ‘durably hampered [...], so that real output lay far below the production quantities that could 
have been achieved if there had been continuous production and specialization in certain types of 
manufacture,’ ibid., 152. See also Meyhoff, Blohm & Voss, 327-79, here 348-55. 

45 Especially crade in synthetic rubber, which could no longer be marketed in the United States 
from the beginning of the war; see Plumpe, Die [.G. Farbenindustrie, 378. 

46 Plumpe, Die .G. Farbenindustrie, 160, pictures 5-20, also 701-45, but without any detailed 
analysis of company policy during the war. Plumpe confines himself to a vague, very non-committal 
assessment of senior management at board level: ‘IG Farben’s entanglement in the history of the Third 
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From the perspective of the history of technology, the cartel’s senior manage- 
ment has hitherto been depicted as a traditional elite, a picture that narrows the 
view to the players’ intentions. However, the management stratum in question had 
deep roots in the nationalism and class consciousness of the German Empire, but it 
soon learned how to take its place in the war economy. The new ambivalence can 
be seen, for example, in Karl Krauch, who in 1939 warned against an impending 
war while at the same time making plans for it. Hybrid omnipotence fantasies and 
behaviour of this kind cannot be explained by conventional interpretations of the 
habitus of the economic elite.*” 

A clear example of this is provided by IG Farben’s basic thinking, from 1940 
onwards, on the establishment of two new industrial sites for the mass production 
of rubber.*® After the war against France in 1940, the cartel established a third site 
at Ludwigshafen for reasons of production technology. At the end of that year it 
took a preliminary decision to establish a fourth Buna plant. The reasons for its 
choice of site were geographical location, which protected the plant against air raids, 
the favourable transport link with the Breslau—Cracow railway line, the availability 
of supplies of lignite and water, and, finally, the prospect of a workforce made 
available by the SS. Those were the grounds for the choice of the small town of 
Oéwiecim/Auschwitz in annexed eastern Upper Silesia.49 

The decision on the site for the fourth Buna plant has been a political issue of 
prime importance since the Nuremberg trials*° because it is directly connected with 
the SS regime of terror at the Auschwitz III concentration camp in Monowitz, 


Reich was the result of coerciveness conditioned by two main factors: the technical complementarity of 
modern chemical technology for the armament potential of an industrialized state and the political 
sense of responsibility chat, in case of doubt, must take precedence over commercial interests,’ ibid., 
744. Thus de-individualized, and couched in positive terms, the calculated amoral behaviour of the 
company management in the National Socialist war economy disappears behind apologetic 
commonplaces. In his introduction, Hayes also describes the character of the IG Farben top 
management in surprisingly positive terms: “The problem in history, someone once said, is to 
explain, not why bad men do evil, but why good men do. The leaders of IG Farben [...] were 
conventionally good men. Serious, talented, and well educated, they brought the world a succession of 
beneficial inventions, such as sulfa drugs, magnetic tape, and a host of artificial fibers,’ Hayes, Industry 
and Ideology, p. xi. In seeking a basis for evaluation of the image and self-image of IG Farben managers, 
the present contribution expressly distances itself from superficially apolitical but essentially reactionary 
disculpation strategies of this kind, as well as from value-neutral enthusiasm for technology and. 
progress, 


47 Hayes, Industry and Ideology, 209. A consistent analysis of intentions and behavioural options is 
made more difficult, however, by the German leadership’s frequently irrational war preparations and 
war strategy. Strategically important armament companies were faced with frequently changing 
alternative courses of action that had to be incorporated situationally into corporate planning; see 
ibid., 378. 

48 Ac the beginning of the war, the Buna I plant in Schkopau near Halle/Merseburg produced 
25,000 tonnes a year, a third of Germany’s planned output. At that time the second Buna plant in 
Hiils was only a construction site; see Lorentz and Erker, Chemie und Politik, 40-71. The Leverkusen 
site (Bayer) was of negligible significance in this respect, since in 1939 it produced only a small quantity 
of processable rubber. 

® See Wagner, IG Auschwitz, 52. 

50 On the Nuremberg trial of IG Farben managers, see Wagner, /G Auschwitz, 300-11; rather 
cryptically, Plumpe, Die 1G. Farbenindustrie, 750-6; on the Wollheim trial, Wagner, JG Auschwitz, 
311-15; on the Frankfurt Auschwitz trial, ibid., 315-24. 
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where the concentration-camp detainees working on the Auschwitz construction 
site were quartered.>! The IG Farben cartel was accused not only of joint respon- 
sibility for the decision on the site of the concentration camp, but also of partici- 
pation in mass murder by working forced labourers to death on the construction 
site in Auschwitz. 

When Otto Ambros, IG Farben’s representative for Auschwitz, declared at a 
meeting of chiefs in Katowice in April 1941 that the cartel ‘was fulfilling its 
paramount duty to participate, by deploying all its capabilities, in ensuring that 
this industrial plant forms a solid cornerstone for a powerful, healthy German 
presence in the east,’>* he was not making an innocuous inaugural speech but an 
unreserved programmatic endorsement of the racist goals of the Fiihrer state.°? 


5! Fora detailed account, see Wagner, JG Auschwitz, 91-206 and 285-93; on the source material, 
ibid., 16-19. 

52 Joint meeting of IG Farben representatives and the SS in Katowice on 7 April 1941, Wagner, JG 
Auschwitz, 297, quoted in Dwork and Pelt, Auschwitz, 231-2. 

53 In July 1948, 23 senior IG Farben managers, including the chairman of the supervisory board, 
Karl Krauch, and all the board members, as well as the director of the Buna IV plant, Walter Diirrfeld, 
were charged, inter alia, with complicity in mass murder, in respect of which the cartel’s involvement in 
the deployment of concencration-camp detainees at the Auschwitz plant was cited; see Wagner, JG 
Auschwitz, 304—5; Plumpe, Die .G. Farbenindustrie, 753-4. 


II. The Self-Image and Behavioural 
Rationale of the Armament Industry’s 
Management Elite 


How did the leadership stratum in the bureaucratized war economy conceive of itself, 
and to what extent was its self-conception influenced by National Socialist ideology? 
Were there changes in the values to which entrepreneurs and managers ascribed? In 
seeking to answer these questions, analysis of the self-image of the armament industry 
elite must be combined with examination of biographical and structural history issues 
against the background of the history of events. Only this twin-track approach will 
enable us to comprehend both the behavioural rationale of the top managers in the 
armament industry and the intrinsic meaning of their behaviour.’ Avenues of analysis 
drawing on institutional, political, economic, and experiential history combine to 
make possible a ¥nulti-perspective reappraisal of the biographies of individual entre- 
preneurs and managers and of the collective biography of the business elite as a 
civilian leadership stratum in the National Socialist war. 

Constant changes in the controlling bodies were a constituent element of Hitler’s 
charismatic leadership? and conditioned the whole organization of the war econ- 
omy, with consequent effects on the business elite in the armament industry. The 
resulting lack of direction created gaps in the command system, and Hitler’s 


' The quality of the existing biographies of the main National Socialist politicians in the war 
economy varies considerably: Overy, Goering: The ‘Tron Man’; Sereny, Albert Speer: His Battle with 
Truth; Fest, Speer, Miiller, Der Manager der Kriegswirtschaft, Seidler, Fritz Todt. Herbert's 
groundbreaking biography of Werner Best, head of the personnel and organization department of 
the RSHA, contains the most intensive research so far into specific National Socialist intentionality in 
the context of popular racism and criminal behavioural rationale. It also provides starting points for an 
assessment of the standards of value of National Socialist economic politicians and the National 
Socialist industrial elite; see Grieger, review of Eichholtz’s Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft, 
209: ‘Hitherto the historiographical discussion was largely conditioned by the testimony of the former 
armament minister, Albert Speer. This personalized cechnocratic approach is now finally at an end.’ 
Similarly, Germany and the Second World War, v/ Il. 295. See Speer, Inside the Third Reich. All the 
same, biographical research began to take account of the experiential history of the business elite at a 
relatively late stage; see Deutsche Unternehmer, Lorentz, Industrieelite. 

2 Kershaw postulates a reciprocal control mechanism of ‘working towards the Fihrer’, thanks to 
which changes initiated from above were expedited decentrally. Ambitious individuals divined Hitler’s 
‘Fuhrer Wishes and fulfilled them even before they were officially formulated in specific orders; see 
Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945. Examples of this specifically National Socialist career mechanism are 
found in numerous biographies of members of the elite and are particularly striking in the case of Kehrl 
and the leading armament entrepreneurs; see Kehrl, Krisenmanager, Deutsche Unternehmer, as well as 
Ch. II.2 and IL-3 of the present contribution. 
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personal presence was repeatedly required in order to fill and redefine power 
vacuums and to re-establish command relations following changes in communica- 
tion channels. In this fluid system of power, which despite its polycratic organiza- 
tion was solely geared to the ‘Fiihrer function’, the top managers in big industry 
were major protagonists, decidedly action-oriented, whose self-conception rested 
on a mixture of traditional and contemporary moral concepts and behavioural 
options.? Depending on their biographical situation as members of a traditional 
corporate aristocracy or as newcomers, the parameters of their self-conception 
shifted—within the framework of their individual biographies—against the back- 
ground of a dominant performance ethos. That alone, however, did not decide 
their distance from or closeness to National Socialism. Generational factors could 
also play a part by providing ‘rising stars’ in their thirties and forties with oppor- 
tunities for advancement within the regime’s polycratic structure, i.e. in ‘industrial 
self-management’. It is thus individual ambition and sovereign responsibility for 
behaviour in specific decisional situations that form the framework for an analysis 
of the behavioural rationale of entrepreneurs in the war economy. 

Approaching the spectrum of the intentional behaviour of entrepreneurs analyt- 
ically, we can identify three new categories of entrepreneur in top positions in the 
armament industry who competed, during the National Socialist period, with the 
inertial force of the traditional liberal bourgeois entrepreneurial elite.° 

The first type in this new industrial elite, the ‘card-carrying industrialists’, was an 
exception found only in the narrow circle of Speer’s armament apparatus: young, 
highly socially mobile, ambitious men of middle-class origin, who as convinced 
fascists and outsiders secured senior administrative posts through patronage. This 
type was epitomized by Hans Kehrl, a Brandenburg textile industrialist who by 
1943, as head of the planning division in the four-year plan authority and head of 
the armament ministry’s raw materials division, had risen to become Albert Speer’s 
right-hand man.° 

Most entrepreneurs and top managers, however, served in the dual role of 
‘functionary-manager’. This type of entrepreneur combined his position as an 
executive or supervisory board member in the traditional career structure of big 
industry with a senior post in the Reich and Party bureaucracy, thus linking 
armament economy and armament administration in a personal union. The best- 
known figure in this second category was Karl Krauch, the chairman of IG Farben’s 
supervisory board, who was general plenipotentiary for special questions of chem- 
ical production in Géring’s four-year plan authority. As the most important 
political administrator of economic affairs, Krauch pursued an independent course 
that favoured the interests of IG Farben. In this duplication of interests he was able 
to exert decisive influence on the armament apparatus both as an industrialist and 
as a economic administrator.” 


3 See Erker, Industrie-Elite, 27-32. 4 Erker, Industrie-Elite, 32. 

5 On this classification see Erker, /ndustrie-Elite, 27-32. 

© See Miiller, Der Manager der Kriegswirtschaft, 9; Germany and the Second World War, vil. 765. 

7 On Krauch’s particularly influential role in the early stages of Géring and Hitler’s war planning 
from April 1936; see Eichholtz, ‘Okonomie’, 13-19; Germany and the Second World War, vil. 709. 
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The third and last type was the ‘technologist-entrepreneur’, personified by the 
inventor and ambitious manager Ferdinand Porsche.® 

These three types of committed National Socialist ‘economic leaders’ contrasted 
with the traditional entrepreneurial elite, which in individual cases, for example in the 
top management of Robert Bosch AG, struggled to the end to prevent penetration of 
their companies by the National Socialist state—albeit without notable success.? 
There were rare instances of conscious resistance to the regime in armament com- 
panies. In the case of Bosch AG, it led to links with the resistance movement of 20 
July 1944. But there were only two cases in which such resistance developed into 
active opposition to the exterminatory aims of the terror regime during the Holo- 
caust: those of the entrepreneur Oskar Schindler and the top manager Berthold Beitz. 
Bearing in mind the numbers of racially persecuted concentration-camp detainees 
deployed in German armament factories—more than 700,000 by the end of the 
war—whom entrepreneurs in heavy industry could have helped, resistance repre- 
sented only a small and dwindling fraction of entrepreneurial behaviour. 

The behavioural options and habitus of German top managers and entrepre- 
neurs in the armament economy, as members of the bourgeois elite who were 
affected by National Socialist domination strategies and patterns of interpretation, 
can be analysed with reference to specific labour policy decisions. Thus the head of 
personnel at the Volkswagen plant, the ‘notoriously highly-strung’ Georg Tyrolt, 
with his ‘arrogant master mentality’ and ‘cynical contempt for humanity’, exem- 
plified a new type of manager who subjected foreign forced labourers to an 
increasingly ha regime.!© Here was something radically new in labour relations: 
a racist basic outlook far removed from the entrepreneurial and managerial elite’s 
traditional paternalism and patriarchal concern for the welfare of employees. 


1. TECHNOPHILIA AND MASS CONSUMPTION AS 
NATIONAL SOCIALIST VALUE CONSTRUCTS 


The value rating of technology in National Socialist ideology!' is closely connected 
with the self-conception of National Socialist modernity in an environment of 


8 As head of the armament ministry's tank commission, Porsche was prepared to put unlimited 
efforts into the armament economy, not least because he saw in it the ultimate opportunity for mass 
production based on innovative research in automobile construction at the Volkswagen plant; see 
Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 71-91, 149. 

> See Scholtyseck, Robert Bosch; Traucwein, Oskar Schindler. 

10 Scholtyseck, Robert Bosch, 738. 

"1 See the reappraisal of the discussion berween Hitler and Speer from the perspective of the history 
of ideas in Herbst, Der torale Krieg. Potential deindustrialization and re-agrarianization of the German 
economy remained empty slogans. From 1936, rearmament and mental preparation for war took 
centre place in the regime’s propaganda; see Longerich, ‘Nationalsozialistische Propaganda’, 296, 
310-11. Nevertheless, Hitler’s programmatic thinking remained strongly influenced by the 
contemporary discussion about re-agrarianization, especially as he derived from it the ‘Lebensraum’ 
concept with which he sought to ‘export’ the problem of autarchy and food resources; see Ritschl, ‘Die 


NS-Wirtschaftsideologie’, 62-3. 
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tension between ‘technocratic realism’!* and ‘national-ethnic ideals’, with their 
racist core of ‘Lebensraum’ and the ‘struggle for German ethnicity’, of which 
exterminatory anti-semitism was the result.!? Both these core components corres- 
ponded to Hitler’s negative political utopia, which combined technophilia with 
planned mass murder and the distant goal of smoothing the path to mass con- 
sumption for a ‘master-race population’ kept on a permanent war footing. In this 
context, technology, within the frame of interpretation of the National Socialist 
business elite, acted as a value-free utilitarian catalyst. In the war it developed 
intentional autonomy and lastingly affected the habitus of entrepreneurs and 
managers. 

“Total war’ was characterized by the utopian duality of the National Socialist 
programme: racism and genocide on the one hand and technical functionality on 
the other. Bureaucratization of the armament economy in a war of attrition 
conceived early on as a long-term enterprise proceeded alongside the recruitment 
and exploitation of forced labourers and the murder of concentration-camp de- 
tainees.!4 

A high point in this morally contradictory development, which contemporaries 
nevertheless perceived as consistent, was reached in the final stages of the war in a 
speech by Hitler to representatives of the German armament industry. Stressing the 
need for competition not only within Germany’s armament industry but also with 
the war economies of her enemies, the Fihrer declared a ‘war of technologists’. He 
did so at the expense of the expansionary and exterminatory components of his war 
strategy, which in any case had long ceased to offer any rationally communicable 
options.'> Under the pressure of impending defeat, the business elite therefore 
began to distance itself from Hitler’s risky military strategy, which was devouring 
the substance of the economy. Its disaffection became more and more decisive as 
the opportunity approached to prepare for the post-war period without major 
friction or losses.'© Meanwhile, the Party press talked openly of pursuing 


12 See Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 321-6; Prinz, ‘Die soziale Funktion’, 297-327, 335-61. 

'3 I consider the use of Goldhagen’s disputed, mentality-historical term as an eminently fruitful 
concept for comprehending the intentionality of the perpetrators of the Holocaust from the perspective 
of experiential history. In getting to the heart of Best’s, Eichmann’s, or Ohlendorf’s master-race 
ideology, one cannot gloss over their intentional preliminary decision in favour of exterminatory 
racism. This concept enables Goldhagen to describe them selectively as having a technocratic and a 
barbaric Fiihrer mentality, even if he wrongly predicated that mentality as characteristic of German 
society as a whole. 

14 See Harrison, ‘The Economics’, 20, 23-4. 

15 Speech at the Berghof on 26 June 1944, repr. in Es spricht der Fiibrer, 323. See Herbst, Der totale 
Krieg, 334-5. 

16 For a detailed exposition of plans for the post-war period, see Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 341-459; 
Lorentz, Industrieelite, 336-9. See also the speech of 26 June 1944, repr. in Es spricht der Fithrer, 323. 
As early as April 1944, Walter Rohland, head of the Vereinigte Stahlwerke complex, won Speer’s 
support for an ultimately successful attempt to prevent implementation of Hitler's expected “Nero 
orders’ by means of countermeasures on the part of the armament ministry; see Herbst, Der totale 
Krieg, 333. In the event, Speer decisively opposed Hitler by acting to preserve Germany's 
infrastructure. In this he was supported by the most important heads of division in the armament 
ministry, Kehrl, Hupfauer, Hettlage, and Schulze-Fielitz, and by the great majority of senior officials in 
the armament bureaucracy and of top managers in industry itself; for a detailed account, see Eichholtz, 
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‘achievement socialism’!” for the benefit of the future consumer goods industries, 
thus dissociating itself from the ordoliberal outlook of the armament industry, 
which aimed at a free-market economy. 

This split between the market and the terror state pervaded the whole structure 
of the war economy. Thus Otto Ohlendorf, as an influential state secretary in the 
Reich ministry for economic affairs, on the one hand pushed for much greater 
reliance on individual initiative than Hitler’s narrow view allowed for, indirectly 
anticipating concepts that were applied successfully in the post-war period.'® On 
the other hand, Ohlendorf was also a head of division in Himmler’s Reich Security 
Main Office and in this capacity pursued post-war planning geared towards 
‘totalitarian rationalization of the economic system’. In his Janus-like behaviour 
the former Einsatzgruppen commander was a prototype of the ‘modern’ National 
Socialist: economic mentor of a consumer society and technocratic mass murderer 
in one and the same person.!? 

The experiential background of the elite in the large-scale industries of the 
German war economy”® included traditional bourgeois-value orientations that 
gave rise, in the first half of the twentieth century, to what was by contemporary 
standards a modern understanding of technology. That understanding increasingly 
replaced esteem for the transparent economic behavioural rationale characteristic of 
the self-image of the successful businessman in the patriarchal industrial companies 
of the nineteenth century.2! Through all branches of industry this change of values 
gave rise to the professional ethos of the modern technologist, whose flexibility in 
the choice of Hecific goals and freedom from ethical constraints had a lasting 
effect.?2 

Technologists were susceptible to National Socialism because their value orien- 
tation was no longer primarily conditioned by the bourgeois ideal of responsible 
profit-seeking in fair competition, but by considerations of practical feasibility. 
They strove for maximum performance in optimized work contexts and could be 


Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschafi, iii. 663-79. Against this background, Hicler’s strategy of 
forced solidarity on the part of industry can be deemed successful in having permitted the continued 
escalation of military strategy. Beyond that, attempts to secure support for an undisguised command 
economy encountered barely concealed hostility; for details see Germany and the Second World War, 
v/II. 360-80. For a detailed account of plans for the post-war period from the viewpoint of players in 
the war economy, see Roth, “Wirtschaftliche Vorbereitungen’. 


17 Thus National Socialist economic expert Otto Nonnenbruch in Der Vélkische Beobachter of 14 
Oct. 1944, quoted in Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 324. 

18 Speech by Ohlendorf on 15 June 1944, BA R7/2017, quoted in Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 326. 

'9 Herbst, Der totale krieg, 452. 

20 The decisional behaviour of major armament companies in the war economy is the subject of 
numerous monographs: Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 313-945; Lorentz, Industrieelite, 
237-348; Plumpe, Die 1.G. Farbenindustrie, 378-96, 688-745; Wagner, IG Auschwitz, Stokes, ‘Die I. 
G, Farbenindustrie’; Roth, ‘Der Weg’, 216-321; Pohl, Habeth, and Briininghaus, Die Daimler-Benz AG, 
7—184; Feldenkirchen, Siemens, 198-214; Meyhoff, Blohm & Voss, 354-414. 

21 See Siegrist, ‘Burgerliche Berufe’. 

22 There is as yet no study of the self-conception of entrepreneurs and managers in the Federal 
Republic. For the GDR, see Wagner-Kyora, Vom nationalen ins sozialistische Selbst. 
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corrupted by National Socialist ideology if offered conditions that met those 
demands. 

An exemplary case of the notoriously value-neutral and potentially amoral 
behaviour of technologists in the second third of the twentieth century can be 
observed in the chameleon-like career of the chemist Peter Adolf Thiessen, who 
held influential coordinating posts in a number of top-level research bodies and 
government departments. In December 1933, at the instigation of Bernard Rust, 
the Reich minister for education, Thiessen was appointed head of department at 
the renowned Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Physical Chemistry and Electrochemis- 
try. By April 1935 he had been promoted director, as successor to the Institute’s 
first director, Nobel prizewinner Fritz Haber, who was dismissed from his post in 
1933.23 Thiessen was thus one of the foremost beneficiaries of the ‘cleansing’ of 
Germany’s scientific community. From 1934 he was a head of division in the Reich 
ministry for education. From 1937 until the end of the war he also headed the 
chemistry section of the newly founded Reich Research Council, a government- 
level think tank. Finally, from 1943 he acted in a dual role as assistant to Krauch in 
the four-year plan authority and commissioner for development in Speer’s arma- 
ment ministry: he had risen to become the principal scientific coordinator of 
chemical research for armament purposes.74 Thiessen’s identification with the 
ideology and aims of National Socialism had deep roots, as demonstrated by his 
early membership of the Party, which he joined in 1922 (!), and his membership of 
the SA in the following year.?° 

Elucidating the amoral careers of social climbers of this type from the inside is 
a task for qualitative research.2° Discourse analysis of symbolic representati- 
onal forms of technologists in their top-level organization, the Verein Deutscher 


23 See Scolwenberg’s biography, Fritz Haber. On the public scandal surrounding Haber’s dismissal, 
in which Max Planck played the role of the unwilling instigator, see also Eibl, ‘Der Physikochemiker’, 
64-7. 

24 In that capacity he asserted ‘a comprehensive entitlement to collaborate in armament research 
and shape its course’. His comet-like rise has many parallels with the career of Hans Kehrl, head of 
the planning division in the four-year plan authority. From 1942 to 1945 Thiessen was also 
chairman of the influential Deutsche Bunsen-Gesellschaft fiir Physikalische Chemie (Bunsen 
Association for Physical Chemistry). In view of Thiessen’s ‘impressive post titles’, his biographer, 
Christina Eibl, is ‘surprised by the actual ineffectiveness of his life’s work’, since, with the exception 
of the atom bomb, his parallel professional activity as a scientist yielded few tangible results. Eibl sees 
Thiessen’s featurelessness as both a precondition and an outcome of his limited success: ‘Elasticity of 
thought and political atticude, a fine feeling for power relations, a talent for predicting events, and the 
ability to suppress contradictions and doubts, appear to have been his decisive characteristics. 
Thiessen was an opportunist. He gave priority to self-control and goal-oriented behaviour,’ Fibl, 
“Der Physikochemiker’, 297. 

25 His high-flying National Socialist career did not prevent a further comet-like rise to prominence 
after the end of the war. Until 1951 Thiessen worked as a German ‘specialist’ in the Soviet Union and 
made a decisive contribution to construction of the Soviet atom bomb. After his return to the GDR, he 
was the first chairman of its newly founded research council from 1957 to 1965 and an influential 
member of the Council of State from 1960 to 1963. The role assigned to him was to serve as a bridge to 
the ‘old intelligentsia’. This function became increasingly obsolete after the construction of the Berlin 
Wall, ultimately making Thiessen himself expendable. ‘As a scientist Thiessen identified, loud and 
clear, with the Ulbricht regime.’ Eibl, ‘Der Physikochemiker’, 296. 

26 See Marotzki, ‘Qualitative Biographieforschung’; Soeffner, ‘Sozialwissenschaftliche Hermeneutik’. 
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Ingenieure (VDI, Association of German Engineers), can provide an empirical basis 
for greater differentiation of the central aspects of their self-perception under 
National Socialism, with a view to arriving at a hermeneutic understanding in 
the sense of a collective biography. From the retrospective viewpoint of the VDI 
journal, armament minister Todt personified ‘the ideal type of the National 
Socialist technologist’.2”7 He was an ‘expert’ whose expertise rested on a ‘devoted 
belief in the Fihrer’s mission’ and whose actions were akin to ‘artistic creation’. 
Modesty and camaraderie, as stereotypes of the Fiihrer cult, were added as second- 
ary features.?8 In this glorification of a National Socialist technologist, rationality 
and irrationality combined to set the tone for the technologist as a type. This 
marked a long-term breach in the self-conception of the academic elite. The self- 
image of the technologist, with its ‘stress on individual performance and service to 
the common good’,”? had traditionally been determined by bourgeois professional 
values rooted in the nineteenth-century progressive Christian moral canon, which 
had left their mark on the new technological professions of the twentieth century. 
However, the decidedly militarized self-portrayal of the VDI9° from 1933 was 
increasingly overlain by the aggressive symbolism of National Socialism, giving rise 
to a cult of genius with respect to famous ‘inventors’. On a propaganda level, this 
cult of elite performance was tied in with the “engineer’s orientation to total war’?! 
and the demand for a vaguely defined form of ‘human leadership’. 

This opened up a split between the individual everyday experience of dependent 
employees and the heroic figures in top management—people like Ferdinand 
Porsche or his Rllow inventor from the aeronautical industry, Ernst Heinkel— 
who were accorded formidable powers in the realm of ‘industrial self-management’. 
In this way success stories were created—few in number but on a grandiose scale.>? 

There is much to suggest that by the early 1940s German technologists had 
‘completely identified with the National Socialist ruling system and war machine’. 
At the same time they left behind them major components of their traditional 
bourgeois professional ethos, including their former central reference point: 


27 Zeitschrift des VDI, 86 (1942), 99, quoted in Kehrt, ‘Zum Technikdiskurs im Zweiten 
Weltkrieg’, 58. See also Seidler, Fritz Todt, 365-84. 

28 Tbid., 57-8, quoted in Deutsche Technik, offprint, Feb./Mar. 1942, and Zeitschrift des VDI, 86 
(1942), 99. 

29 Kehrt, ‘Zum Technikdiskurs im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, 50; on what follows, see 51-3. 

30 ‘Wich the beginning of the war, the VDI was brought into the efforts to rationalize the war 
economy as an institutional advisory body and played a vanguard role in the process from 1942, Its 
efforts in favour of greater standardization foundered, however, on resistance from the National 
Socialist armament administration and the military leadership. The VDI set up a working body, the 
Ausschuss Deutscher Betriebsingenieure (ADB, Council of German Manufacturing Engineers), which 
had 45 district offices located throughout the country; see ibid., 59. In addition, the VDI chairman, 
Hanns Benkert, was, in a typically National Socialist cumulation of offices, chairman of the German 
Standards Commission and chairman of the armament ministry’s committee on standardization and 
type approval; see ibid., 61. Nevertheless, the VDI did not close itself off to ideological revaluation of 
its rationalization efforts. 

3! Minutes of the VDI board meeting of 15 Feb. 1943, quoted ibid., 59. 

32 See Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 453-76; Erker, ‘Ernst Heinkel’, 222-48. 
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technology in society as ‘a rational sub-system in which non-political specialists 
were guided exclusively by the demands of instrumental reason’ .*3 


2. TYPOLOGY OF THE BUSINESS ELITE 
IN THE WAR ECONOMY 


How can we analyse the practical everyday behaviour of top managers in the 
industrial undertakings of the war economy? Biographies of industrial management 
personnel*4 allow us to make differentiated statements about generations of entre- 
preneurs and managers that permit a typological understanding of their degree of 
commitment to National Socialism. Alongside captains of industry conditioned 
by the traditional bourgeois horizon of values, the three types of entrepreneur and 
manager referred to above constituted the decisive face of the German armament 
economy in the years 1939-45.36 

The ‘card-carrying industrialist’ type remained exceptional, even if it fitted the 
profiles of armament minister Speer, planning department head Kehrl, and Re- 
search Council director Thiessen. Young social climbers from the middle classes 
aged between 30 and 40 rose relatively rarely to the top of industrial companies 
despite their close, ideologically based connection with National Socialism. Those 
who did attain top management positions remained outsiders in the war economy. 
Hans Kehrl was the prototype of the highly motivated Party alumnus, a man who 
had a storybook career as a middle-class entrepreneur and even sought to act as a 
counterweight to the IG Farben cartel.” However, ‘card-carrying industrialists’ 
rose to become plant directors only as a result of favourable political circumstances 
rather than company-specific structural factors. Personnel appointments in indus- 
try were based on instrumental rationality, which tended to work against Party 
connections. And since the elite continued to recruit from among its own mem- 
bers, the direct influence of Party officials on armament companies remained 
within strict limits. It was generally applied lower down in the corporate hierarchy 
as a means of circumventing the strong influence of the chief executive and senior 
management.?® 


33 Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 70. 

34 See contributions by Edelmann, Pierenkemper and Sohl, Rauh-Kiihne, Berghahn, Erker, and 
Kroker and Kost in Deutsche Unternehmer, also Scholtyseck, Robert Bosch; Lorentz, Industrieelite. 

35 On the generational shift after 1945 see also Wagner-Kyora, ‘Der ausgebliebene Identitatswandel’; 
on the methodology see Bude, ‘Qualitative Generationsforschung’. 

36 This typology follows the approach adopted in Erker, /ndustrie-Elite, 26-32. 

37 For example, by successfully building up an independent rayon industry; see Kehrl, 
Krisenmanager im Dritten Reich, 87-97. 

38 For chat reason too the DAF and its subordinate bodies became the sole competitor for powers of 
instruction over corporate decisions; see Frese, Betriebspolitik. Thus the huge political influence over 
senior personnel appointments in the Daimler-Benz combine disappeared in a puff of smoke when its 
chief executive officer, Wilhelm Kissel, who had been a member of the SS since 1933, died suddenly in 
July 1942. Shortly afterwards Wilhelm Haspel, a non-party-member married to a racially incriminated 
woman, was appointed as his successor, although the DAF led a campaign against him and finally 
managed to get even Himmler on its side; see Roth, ‘Der Weg’, 304-5; Erker, Industrie-Elite, 32-4. 
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At the summit of the ‘self-management’ structure, however, the German arma- 
ment industry was dominated by eminent elderly executives who, because of their 
exposed position in their own companies, had been entrusted with central control 
functions in the armament bureaucracy. Karl Krauch, the chairman of IG Farben’s 
supervisory board, was representative of this type of ‘functionary-manager’. As 
general plenipotentiary for the chemical industry, he was one of the most promin- 
ent strategists of the war economy appointed from the ranks of the business elite 
but nevertheless strove doggedly to protect IG Farben’s interests. Krauch found 
himself in a tensely ambiguous position: on the one hand he was a witness, indeed 
an accomplice, to the terror inflicted on forced labourers and concentration-camp 
detainees in the armament industry; on the other, because company policy partly 
pursued openly divergent interests, he had to contend with hostility on the part of 
the National Socialist hierarchy.>° 

This mixture of willing cooperation in the ‘self-managed’ armament bureaucracy 
and tergiversation on conflictual issues of product diversification, production 
management, and investment orientation characterized the calculations of the 
senior economic functionaries overall. Behind it lay the fear that corporate interests 
would be massively damaged by the short-term war strategy of the German military 
and state leadership, which, towards the end of the war, was increasingly geared to 
consumption of the industrial infrastructure rather than its preservation. Despite 
their reservations about the premises of National Socialist ideology, entrepreneurs 
and industrial managers organized the transfer of National Socialist command 
structures to th¥ir own companies. That this was accomplished with so little 
friction was perhaps because they acted in advance of the anticipated political 
pressure, but mainly because they sought to make optimum use for their own 
companies of the development opportunities afforded by bureaucratic planning 
and management.*° 

In comparison with the previous types, only a few industrial leaders, mainly in 
the automobile and aircraft development sector, belonged to the ‘technologist- 
entrepreneur’ category. They catered to Hitler’s technological utopias such as 
mass production of a cheap people’s car, which was illusory under the conditions 
of the four-year plan, and his demands for newer and newer, if always unsatis- 
factory, types of aircraft adapted to the changing war strategies. On the basis of 
this fundamental convergence of interests in production development, the auto- 
mobile and tank designer Ferdinand Porsche was rewarded with the construction 
of the new large-scale Volkswagen plant, and the Heinkel and Junkers aircraft 


factories were expanded. 


39 This was, however, directed more at his defence of IG Farben’s decisional autonomy than at 
practical action that might have been seen as conflicting with armament requirements. 

40 Erker, Industrie-Elite, 28. Plumpe uses the term ‘transformation system’ in this connection, 
which categorizes the individual decisional prerogatives and sovereignty of action of the top 
bureaucrats from a structural viewpoint and therefore tends to obscure rather than differentiate 
their individual responsibilities; see Plumpe, Die 1G. Farbenindustrie, 738, as discussed in Erker, 
Industrie-Elite, 28. 
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Along with aircraft industrialists Claudius Dornier, Ernst Heinkel, Wilhem 
Messerschmidt, and Hugo Junkers,*! ‘Hitler's favourite’42 Ferdinand Porsche can 
be considered the prototype of a social climber who achieved his fantastic socio- 
economic ascension by applying his technical genius and propaganda skills con- 
sistently to the development of the latest weapon technology. Owing their success 
to their exceptional qualifications and opportunities, the ‘technologist-entrepre- 
neurs’ nevertheless formed only a small group in the top management of the 
armament economy, especially as they did not come from the established business 
bourgeoisie. In consequence, they identified closely with National Socialist person- 
ality concepts: the stereotypes of the fighter and lone leader served them to a high 
degree as self-legitimation. Above all, their readiness for efficient self-mobilization 
predestined this elite among the elite to ruthless exploitation of forced labourers 
and concentration-camp detainees.*? In addition to unconditional loyalty to the 
power monopoly of the political leadership clique, unbounded exploitation of those 
unfortunates—and social and cultural discrimination against them—became a 
generalized common trait of managers in the war economy that transcended the 
differences in their habitual behaviour, ideas, and interests. 

It is characteristic of the fundamental intentional agreement between the Na- 
tional Socialist state and the German elite in the economic bureaucracy and the 
armament industry that the breaking point for their loyalty had nothing to do with 
the murderous exploitation of concentration-camp detainees or the expansionist 
exploitative aims of the war strategy: it arose only out of disputes over personnel 
appointments—in some cases, strongly contested senior posts—that led to furious 
power struggles. But here too there were major differences.44 Resistance to the 
regime’s personnel decisions, which was an acid test for corporate management, 
depended to a large extent on consensus within the company leadership. In 
exceptional cases, it proved possible to mobilize solidarity.45 Entrepreneurial 


41 See Klee, Personenlexikon zum Dritten Reich, 117, 239, 293, 405. 

42 Thus Eichholtz, review of Mommsen and Grieger’s Das Volkswagenwerk, 215. 

43 Thus the IG Farben cartel in Auschwitz went far beyond passive acceptance of the SS 
concentration-camp regime at Monowitz when senior staff, including the plant manager Walter 
Diirrfeld, took part in selections at the work site; see Wagner, 1G Auschwitz, 219. Porsche too 
collaborated with Himmler (against Speer) in order to optimize the exploitation of concentration- 
camp detainees at the Volkswagen plant; see Erker, [ndustrie-Elite, 31, Roth, ‘Der Weg’, 239-40, 243. 

Whereas Daimler-Benz managed to give limited protection to one of its board members, Hoppe, 
who refused to divorce his Jewish wife but retained his senior position in the face of Himmler’s hostility 
as late as 1942, IG Farben soon left its racially incriminated senior managers in the lurch. By 1937 all of 
them had been removed from their management posts. In the case of two of the cartel’s founding 
fathers, the brothers Carl and Arthur von Weinberg, this betrayal went as far as confinement in 
Theresienstadt concentration camp, where Arthur von Weinberg died; see Roth, ‘Der Weg’, 304. On 
the other personnel changes on the board of directors and supervisory board, see ibid., 302-10; Kohler, 
Und heute die ganze Welt, 226-8, 296-8. Also among those forced out of their posts by 1937 were 
Richard and Alfred Merton, Otto von Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Ernst von Simson, Wilhelm Pelter, 
and Gustav Schlieper; ibid. 298. On the highly politically motivated eviction of the social historian 
Fritz Curschmann, which should be seen in the same context, and the evictions at the IG Farben plants 
in Wolfen and Bitterfeld, see Gill and Léhnert, /idische Chemiker. Plumpe, Die .G. Farbenindustrie, 
does not mention these events. 

45 See Erker, Industrie-Elite, 34. 
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rationality in the war economy was to some extent a parallel development to 
changes in technical rationality, which was itself synonymous with the incorpor- 
ation of irrational behavioural options in an unfettered striving for output and 
success.4° These options related to unrealistic expectations as to the course of the 
war and the entrepreneurial role in the National Socialist state that rested on an 
inhumane attribution of importance, especially with regard to forced labourers and 
concentration-camp detainees. 

The integration of entrepreneurs in the Fiihrer state proceeded in stages and was 
not free from contradictions.4” The business elite had initial reservations but came 
to terms with the regime under the influence of an armament boom driven by state 
subsidies, especially as it benefited both from the stronger position of the ‘company 
leader’ vis-a-vis a workforce that had been deprived of political will and from the 
tacit ‘Aryanization’ measures. Nevertheless, top managers in Germany remained to 
a large extent outwardly unaffected by National Socialist attempts at penetration 
and persisted in their concern to maintain the appearance of operational autonomy 
that was fundamental to their self-perception. 

The professional self-image of the leading stratum as an independently acting 
and communicating elite was shaken to the roots, however, when the Jewish 
entrepreneurs and top managers of AEG, IG Farben, Mannesheim, Continental, 
and all other armament companies, big and small, were evicted and robbed of their 
social position.4® Recruitment of the business elite was thereby transformed into a 
political issue and a central means of pressure of the National Socialist terror 
machine in its Mhanifold conflicts of interest with industry. 

Apart from this, recruitment was dominated by internal selection criteria specific 
to each branch of industry that reflected in a multitude of ways the secular 
transformation of ‘pure employee-managers’ and ‘owner-entrepreneurs’ into ‘em- 
ployee-entrepreneurs’ that had gathered steam under the Weimar Republic.4? IG 
Farben’s°° internal recruitment mechanisms already enabled top chemists to rise 
to head-of-department level, and in a few cases even to the board of directors, 


46 “Well before the beginning of the war [companies had become] part of a guided marker economy 
system with strong economic planning components,’ Deutsche Unternehmer, 4. 

47 In this there were fundamental parallels with the integration of the population into the Fihrer 
state and the development of its solidarity with the National Socialist regime; see Gellately, Backing 
Hitler, who identifies three stages in the regime’s escalating grasp on the population: 1933 upon the 
seizure of power, 1938-9 in the run-up to the war, and 1944-5 in the final phase prior to military 
defeat; ibid., 15-16. 

48 Gellately, Backing Hitler, 5; Gill and Lohnert, Jidische Chemiker. 

49 See Kocka, Die Angestellten. The employee-entrepreneur differed from the manager in possessing 
independent powers of decision and supervision at the highest level although he was not the owner of 
the industrial concern in question. 

50 The significance of IG Farbenindustrie AG in contemporary perceptions of industrial lobbying 
potential is illustrated by the following journalistic description of the Leuna plant: “The Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes in Alaska cannot look more fantastic or release more poisonous gases than this gigantic 
laboratory of the Farben cartel, the secret government of the German republic. The plant is barely ten 
years old, and already there is hardly a worker's child in Germany who hasn’t heard of it.’ Quoted in 
Wickel, 2-G. Deutschland, 5; see also ibid., 200-13. This critical popular-scientific description in the 
journalistic tradition of the Weimar Republic was imitated by numerous mass publications purveying 
National Socialist technological ideology in connection with stories about industrial companies. This 
branch of popular culture still awaits critical assessment; see Schenzinger, Anilin; id., Metall. 
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provided they had exceptional personal qualifications, and stratum-specific self- 
recruitment from the educated middle class was not called into question.*! In this 
spectrum of modern and traditional selection criteria, the new type of top manager 
and entrepreneur with exceptional ideological or technical qualifications could 
make his way only if he was backed by the Party or state apparatus. 


3. ENTREPRENEURIAL BIOGRAPHIES—GENERATIONS 
OF ENTREPRENEURS 


How close the traditional image of the entrepreneur already was to self-determined 
National Socialist concepts is shown by the biography of Hans Constantin Pauls- 
sen, director of the aluminium rolling mill in Constance.°? Here, individual 
biographical data point to collective construal of meaning. The regulatory policy 
of the Constance aluminium plant which Paulssen ran was characterized by 
hierarchical, military-style etiquette in relations with workers and employees. 
Paulssen sought to achieve obedience on the part of his staff not through compul- 
sion but by exemplary habitual representation of his own superior authority.°? This 
domination mechanism ensured the downward penetration of corporate loyalty by 
meeting the expectational horizon of those involved. It was supplemented to a great 
extent by common generational war experience and thus reproduced military 
relations of subordination.>4 

Paulssen welcomed the disempowerment of the unions in 1933 without reser- 
vation and tolerated the nazification of industrial social policy and everyday factory 
life, for example through the Kameradschaftsabend (‘evening of comradeship’) 
gatherings organized by the DAF and company sporting activities. The Constance 
aluminium works developed into a model of National Socialist labour policy. 
Disciplinary offences could be punished by the withholding of bonuses and even 
by dismissal by DAF shop stewards who were at the same time officials of the 
National Socialist Factory Cell Organization (NSBO), since the plant management 
covered such extreme measures via the parallel hierarchy of the Party organizations. 
In the early 1940s Paulssen was completely immersed in the role of the autocratic 
‘company leader’. In his morale-boosting speeches he gave the impression of 


51 There is still no collective biography. See Wagner-Kyora, Vom nationalen ins sozialistische Selbst, 
Heine, Verstand und Schicksal. 

52 Paulssen, born in 1892, was the son of a senior official of the Duchy of Weimar. In the First 
World War he had a successful career as an officer, followed by a career as Freikorps leader that left a 
lasting mark on his mentality as an entrepreneur; see Rauh-Kihne, ‘Hans Constantin Paulssen’. 

53 The equal social status which subordinates longed for under the surface was suggested to them by 
means of symbolic concessions through participation in ritualistic etiquette, such as emphatically 
collegial forms of greeting or occasional small talk, in order to exploit the resulting confidence in 
Paulssen’s leadership position for the purpose of consistendy hierarchical command behaviour. 
Symbolic representation and autocratic decision-making went hand in hand, precisely because they 
were based on flexible communication mechanisms that facilitated strict authoritarian conduct; see 
Rauh-Kiihne, ‘Hans Constantin Paulssen’. 

54 Rauh-Kiihne, ‘Hans Constantin Paulssen’, 117-19. Paulssen not only placed his Freikorps people 
in the plant but also militarized the external appearance of the factory firefighting tearm; ibid., 121. 
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personally embodying the unity of business and state and, by exercising sovereign 
control of company regulatory policy, sought to function as a charismatic leader. 
Discipline and increased output were to be achieved through ‘education [...] in 
semi-military organization and subordination’.>° 

Although Paulssen came from the privileged, educated middle class of the 
German Empire, he discarded the emancipatory value orientations*® characteristic 
of that social strarum in the course of his career as an officer, shifting towards a 
utilitarian view of industry as a command hierarchy in which workers were part of a 
‘national industrial community’ >” 

Paulssen’s self-perception as an entrepreneur in the National Socialist armament 
industry was contradictory. On the one hand he pursued the aims of the Fihrer 
state.°8 On the other, he organized social evenings for motivated forced labourers 
and even interceded in individual cases on behalf of persons prosecuted by the 
Gestapo.° These partial deviations from the brutal rules of National Socialist 
labour policy, however, cannot belie the harsh forced labour regime in the alumin- 
ium plant overall. Here too, the Gestapo was able to step up disciplinary and 
exclusionary terror against the racially persecuted without hindrance. Lastly, Pauls- 
sen’s differing types of behaviour, those of someone from the traditional educated 
middle class, must be weighed against each other. Considered overall, in his 
armament company Paulssen fulfilled all the demands of the war economy. His 
behavioural spectrum is marked by willing adaptation to National Socialist regu- 
latory policy within the company, on the one hand, and a few vestiges of deviant 
behaviour on tht other. In sum, adaptation and over-zealous, anticipatory obedi- 
ence far outweighed any distancing from, or resistance to, the National Socialist 
state. In this mixed relationship, Paulssen was representative of the widespread 
entrepreneurial habitus of the ‘functionary-manager’. He must be distinguished 
from prominent economic functionaries of National Socialist Germany like Hans 


55 Thid., 145. 

56 After 1919 his father Arnold Paulssen became a liberal minister supportive of the state and in 
1930 prime minister of the Free State of Thuringia. He underwent a notable liberal cransformation 
from Weimer privy councillor co republican, which his son did not share; ibid., 113. 

57 There were nevertheless stricts limits on Paulssen’s career in the National Socialist economic 
bureaucracy since the medium-sized undertaking he headed in the border region was owned by a Swiss 
mother company and its business policy could be geared only to a certain degree to the demands of 
the German war economy. For that reason Paulssen remained a member ae the advisory board of 
the expert subcommittee on light metal semi-finished products, eventually becoming chairman of the 
subcommittee on bauxite and alumina, and only in 1944 rose to become district representative to the 
armament ministry’s metals division (Hauptring Metalle); ibid., 158. 

58 Paulssen’s retrospective assessment of his activity in industrial ‘self-management’ was exaggeratedly 
euphemistic: ‘It could be said that this planned, command economy was implemented in a very 
intelligent fashion. It proceeded on the basis of total self-management of industry [...] Orders were 
discussed [ . . . ] almost democratically by the individual bodies of experts [...] Of course, the mailed fist 
of the National Socialist state was behind it. But since they were sensible measures, one went along with 
them;’ interview with Paulssen on 3 Aug. 1965, quoted in Rauh-Kithne, ‘Hans Constantin Paulssen’, 
157. This attitude shows both his great distance from democratic values and a mentality stamped by 
autocratic and totalitarian concepts rooted in his experience of the First World War. 

59 Tbid., 147-50. 
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Kehrl.©° In September 1943 Kehrl was appointed head of the planning department 
in the four-year plan authority and head of the armament ministry’s raw materials 
department—the culmination of the rapid rise of a member of the property-owning 
bourgeoisie to the highest positions in the National Socialist armament planning 
bureaucracy. Kehrl was one of the most prominent examples of the ‘card-carrying 
entrepreneur’. His biography is characterized by an ideal-typical overlap of functional 
and intentional orientation to Hitler and his Fiihrer state, with all its implications for 
the habitual representation of a new type of entrepreneur in whom National Socialist 
ideology and planned-economy programming coalesced.°' Kehrl possessed the ex- 
emplary self-image of a top manager in the German armament bureaucracy. In this 
he was motivated not least by self-interest in recommending himself for future 
leadership posts. He sought an elite of top managers ‘who are at one with the spirit 
of the age and positively support current events and developments—true National 
Socialists, energetic and enthusiastic, who do not adhere to the old ways or hang on to 
the past but clearly recognize the enormous possibilities of the development that lies 
before us and are capable of shaping it imaginatively. More than Party comrades or 
mere card-carriers, they must be true National Socialists who are not continually 
asking what the Party says but know what the Party says because they know what a 
National Socialist has to say and propose on a given question."6 

With this self-characterization of the ideal National Socialist in the bureaucrat- 
ized war economy as an elite individual in a community of the like-minded who 
acts spontaneously in a National Socialist manner, Kehrl dismissed the traditional 
thought patterns of the property-owning middle classes and argued in favour of a 
radically individualized though intellectually bounded social-climber mentality 
strictly geared to authority in the straitjacket of the National Socialist Fihrer 
state.°> For the economic elite of the Third Reich, this represented a complete 
break with received value orientations. 


60 Kehrl and his superior Speer have had considerable influence on German historiography 
through their memoir literature, exploiting the opportunity for retrospective exculpation; see 
Kehrl, Krisenmanager im Dritten Reich. Selectively edited inside information from prominent 
contemporary witnesses close to the events and familiar with the sources nevertheless provides an 
outstanding source for hermeneutic analysis of their decisional behaviour in the ‘total war’ and of the 
intentional predispositions behind it. It is noteworthy in this connection that there is not a word 
about Kehrl in Speer’s memoirs; see Speer, Erinnerungen, 60G (index of names). Kehrl, on the other 
hand, wrote extensively about his collaboration with Speer in order to demonstrate what he saw as his 
conceptual superiority to the armament minister; see Kehrl, Krisenmanager im Dritten Reich, 551 
(index of names). 

61 To describe him merely as a ‘manager of the war economy’, as in the tide of Miiller’s biographical 
sketch, is inadequate. The conclusion that Kehrl displayed ‘child-like naivety’ and a belief in ‘good and 
right’ is also mistaken. This unintentional and highly unfortunate softening of his utilitarian and 
amoral character, which was marked by a profound contempt for mankind, falls short of the 
hermeneutically appropriate description of his self-image as that of a convinced National Socialist; 
see Miiller, Der Manager der Kriegswirtschaft, 19; Germany and the Second World War, viM\. 372. 

62 From ‘Prasident Kehrl, Fiihrerauslese in der Wirtschaft’ (Chairman Kehr, Selection of Leaders in 
the Economy), a lecture to the Deutsche Akademie at the Kaiserhof Hall in Berlin on 15 Jan. 1942, 
Vienna 1942, quoted in Miller, Der Manager der Kriegswirtschaft, 76. The title ‘chairman’ referred to 
Kehrl’s role as head of the Cottbus chamber of industry and commerce and was used by him in the 
Reich ministry for economic affairs for reasons of prestige. 

63 In so doing, he proposed to his audience of entrepreneurs a transformation of their own self- 
conception that could be accepted only by a minority, since only a few satisfied the generational 
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The leadership stratum of the German armament industry turned away from 
inalienable humanitarian and moral principles. Without opposition, it accepted a 
utilitarian, in some respects barbaric, corrupted view of man in the production 
process. ‘Output’ and ‘race’ were the new measures of value, replacing patriarchal 
care for personnel and the conflicting interests of capital and labour in pay negoti- 
ations. This retreat from bourgeois value orientations culminated in the armament 
industry’s ‘handing back’ concentration-camp prisoners used as forced labourers to 
their SS guards towards the end of the war, thereby abandoning them to the death 
marches and death camps. The business elite could have provided them with 
temporary protection from the SS pending the end of military hostilities by keeping 
them on or hiding individual prisoners.°4 But opposition was not in the armament 
managers’ interests. They wanted to be able to hand their plants over to the Allied 
armies free of prisoners in order to preserve their production facilities and avoid being 
seen as ‘Nazi collaborators’. The concentration-camp detainees spoiled this pretty 
picture and had therefore to be got rid of. Even if the armament managers themselves 
did not decide the future of the detainees they threw out, the extreme repression in 
the final weeks of the war left no doubt as to the fate awaiting them. 

The crucial fact is that this policy of rejection made possible the mass murder of 
concentration-camp detainees during the final phase of the Holocaust.°> Whether a 
corresponding intention on the part of the management stratum can be demon- 
strated preciselpis therefore a secondary issue, especially as one can scarcely expect 
to find relevant sources. The policy itself constituted direct participation by the 
entrepreneurial and management elite of the armament industry in the persecution 
of the concentration-camp detainees delivered into their hands. This active assist- 
ance in the final phase of the Holocaust must be counted as the most serious war 
crime committed by German entrepreneurs and top managers.°° 


criterion of being an unconditional social climber in his thirties or forties relatively free of ties. The SS 
leaders in the RSHA were a generationally comparable ‘group of social climbers’, 77% of whom were 
born after 1899: ‘The picture is perfectly clear. The leadership corps of the RSHA was recruited from 
young men from the middle classes, mainly the sons of businessmen and middle-ranking civil servants, 
but also men from the lower social stratum who seized the opportunity for higher education, often as 
the first in their families, embarked on academic careers, and rose in the RSHA to the leadership of the 
National Socialist state’; Wildt, Generation des Unbedingten, 45, 75-8; here 78. 


64 See Roth, ‘Der Weg’, 320; Wagner, IG Auschwitz, 278; Mommsen and Grieger, Das Valkswagenwerk, 
901-2. Moreover, some top managers also exercised command functions in the ‘final battle’. For example, 
on 10 April 1945, the director of the Volkwagen plant, Anton Piéch, ordered 250 men from a Volkssturm 
(home guard) battalion under his command to Tangermiinde on the Elbe front line and left for Zell am 
See in Austria immediately afterwards; ibid., 926. 

6 From the beginning of February 1945 it followed the murderous policy decision of the 
Reichsgruppe Industrie (German Industry Group) to get rid of ‘all concentration-camp detainees, 
Jews, prisoners of war’ and ‘unreliable aliens’ as quickly as possible in view of the war situation and 
hand them back to the Gestapo, Stalag, or ‘labour office”. For those concerned it was a ‘death 
sentence’; Eichholtz, review of Mommsen and Grieger’s Das Volkswagenwerk, 219. 

6 It must nevertheless be borne in mind that management petsonnel was not always in a position to 
exercise direct influence on this decision. In Auschwitz, for example, the prisoners were lodged in a 
separate concentration camp and were evacuated en masse, to be sent in January 1945 on a months- 
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The great distance that separated managers in the armament industry from 
traditional measures of value is shown by the fact that there is only one known 
case of successful opposition by an entrepreneur in the German war economy to the 
murder of Jewish forced labourers, namely the major rescue operation conducted 
by Oskar Schindler. So far, tribute has been paid to Schindler’s behaviour only by 
Steven Spielberg’s popular film Schindler’s List and in the commemorative frame- 
work of the Jerusalem memorial centre Yad Vashem. This case has yet to be 
subjected to more rigorous historiographical analysis and situated in the behav- 
ioural spectrum of the business elite. Oskar Schindler, a Moravian German®” small 
businessman directly confronted with the genocide of Jews in Cracow, acted as a 
determined rescuer of Jewish forced labourers. His conduct deserves particularly 
high praise since he actually succeeded in saving all those under his protection, 
subsequently known as ‘Schindler Jews’, from the Holocaust. 

It was Oskar Schindler’s personality that made him oppose National Socialist 
mass murder. His middle-class origin®® and conservative value-orientation formed 
the basis for his acts of resistance to the National Socialist Holocaust. Schindler’s 
own examination of the motives for his exceptional mental disposition is highly 
instructive for analysis of his self-image: “Was the cause of such behaviour my 
already existing dislike of the SS or an inner indebtedness to my Jewish schoolmates 
and the Jewish friends with whom I spent the wonderful years of my youth? 
Probably the latter.’6? On this view, it was his own biographical experience in a 
provincial, small-town environment characterized by the presence of different 
population groups which fostered in the young Schindler a tolerant, anti-racist 
outlook that culminated in a determined anti-exterminatory attitude during the 
Holocaust. The success of Schindler’s rescue operation, which he carried out in a 
planned fashion first in Cracow from 1941 and then in the Moravian village of 
Brnénec (German: Briinnlitz), to which his armament factory was transferred in 
1944, need not be described in detail here. It was based, inter alia, on excellent 
personal contacts with the local Wehrmacht authorities in the Polish-Moravian 


long death march. Conversely, the presumption of a serious war crime exists in all other cases where 
management could have brought direct or indirect influence to bear in order to keep the prisoners in 
their plants, and especially in cases where the prisoners were actively expelled. 


67 Oskar Schindler, born in 1908, defined himself as a Sudeten German expelled from his 
homeland, a biographical characteristic that decisively influenced his self-conception after 1945, He 
also attributed his unsuccessful post-war career to the fact that he came from a contested border region, 
which enabled him to rule out his own professional mistakes. It is indisputable, however, that the 
particular cultural pluralism of the Polish, Silesian, and Czech industrial districts in the Moravian 
border region was a primary factor in making his rescue operation possible: ‘Let me first make it clear 
that I am not a German from the Old Reich but a Sudeten German, i.e. an ethnic German from 
outside Germany, and am today one of the host of millions driven from their homeland’; letter dated 
July 1951 from Oskar Schindler to film director Fritz Lang, repr. in Schindler, /ch, Oskar Schindler, 
24-40, here 26. 

68 Schindler was the son of a Moravian manufacturer of agriculcural machinery in Zwittau whose 
business went bankrupt in 1929; Beitz was che son of a sergeant and Reich Bank employee from 
Demmin in Western Pomerania; see ‘Lebenslauf Oskar Schindler vom 26.10.1966’, repr. in Schindler, 
Ich, Oskar Schindler, 440-4; Sandkihler, ‘Endlosung’ in Galizien, 290. 

69 Letter from Schindler to Lang, repr. in Schindler, Jch, Oskar Schindler, 33. 
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border region of eastern Upper Silesia. These, in turn, resulted from his espionage 
activities in Czechoslovakia on behalf of the Wehrmacht in the period 1936-9, 
which made him seem particularly reliable.”° In addition, Schindler displayed 
remarkable instrumental intelligence and energy in social contacts with military 
officers, SS, and Party officials, and purchased their goodwill with large bribes.”! All 
in all, he possessed an outstanding personal predisposition, acquired in a particu- 
larly favourable regional environment, that enabled him to persist in his dangerous 
undertaking. The crucial factor, however, was his personal decision to rescue 
persecuted Jews, as he described it in retrospect: ‘In 1942, with the onset of the 
persecution of Jews throughout Poland, their exclusion from economic life, the 
liquidation of the ghettos, and the opening of the extermination camps, I was faced 
with the decision either to stop employing Jews and leave them to their fate, as did 
99 per cent of the Cracow businesses that employed Jews, or to establish a private or 
company camp and keep the Jews there. My attitude to my Jewish workers helped 
me overcome the difficulties I faced.’” 

This autobiographical sketch identifies both the intentional and the functional 
preconditions for an attitude of opposition on the part of the management of the 
armament industry to National Socialist terror during the Holocaust. The former 
gave rise to Schindler’s personal disposition and determination to act, while his 
experience as a National Socialist economic functionary gave him a clear appreci- 
ation of the material preconditions for such action. The necessary conditions were, 
above all, removal of the intended victims from the reach of the SS and the 
establishment oPa humane camp regime that enabled them to be fed and durably 
shielded from direct seizure. Given sufficient determination and favourable starting 
circumstances, companies were in a position to create both these conditions by 
setting up their own barrack camps within their factory precincts. Without doubt, 
that would have decisively improved the living conditions of the concentration- 
camp detainees. This option for opposition in the framework of the armament 
industry was also chosen by Berthold Beitz from Hamburg, director of the 
Carpathian Oil Company in Polish Galicia, in order to relieve the pressure on 
the Jewish workers in his oil refinery.” 


70 Until autumn 1939 Schindler was employed by the General Command of Wehrmacht District 
VIII in Wroctaw (German: Breslau) as an undercover agent in Czechoslovakia. It was only after this 
that he resumed his business activity and rented the Cracow enamelware factory in which he later 
employed the 1098 Jews he saved; ibid., 440. Schindler entered their names, birth dates, and 
occupations on his famous ‘list’; a facsimile of the original, which was unexpectedly found among 
Schindler's personal effects in Hildesheim in October 1999 and is now in the archives of the Yad 
Vashem memorial institute in Jerusalem, is repr. ibid., 65-74. 

7’ ‘Leistungen und Aufwendungen zur Rettung von Juden in der Zeit von 1939 bis 1945’ (Services 
rendered and expenditure incurred in rescuing Jews in the period 1939 to 1945), n.p., n.d., a report 
drawn up by Schindler in Regensburg immediately after the end of the war, probably for the 
international Jewish aid organization JOINT, repr. in Schindler, ch, Oskar Schindler, 86-8, 93-5. 

72 Tbid., 83-5. Schindler later clearly defined this attitude as morally grounded resistance. 

73 Unlike Heinrich Drager, owner of the Dragerwerk factory in Liibeck, who refused, on utilitarian 
grounds, to adopt a humane policy towards concentration-camp detainees. Drager first tried to avoid 
employing concentration-camp detainees altogether and subsequently adopted a passive attitude to the 
terror regime inflicted by the SS guards, despite the fact that the prisoners were housed within his 
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Compared to those of Oskar Schindler, Beitz’s rescue efforts must be judged 
with greater reservations, especially as under the pressure of events he also took part 
in ‘selections’ of unskilled workers and later justified this behaviour by his subor- 
dinate position in the hierarchy.”4 Beitz nevertheless succeeded in establishing a 
camp for concentration-camp detainees within the precincts of his factory. This was 
a first step towards improving the material conditions of Jewish detainees, and he 
was able to protect a few of them for a while from seizure by the SS. Beitz was 
unable to prevent their transfer to the extermination camps, however, since he was 
not present on the factory site at the time.”? 

Here too, analysis of biographical characteristics facilitates hermeneutic under- 
standing of the horizon of values. In 1939 Berthold Beitz was taken on as a 
commercial employee by Deutsche Shell in Hamburg, and in November of that 
year he moved to the Carpathian Oil Company in the Government-General, which 
offered better promotion prospects. Although, as a member of his generation, he 
was close to the type of the social climber impregnated by National Socialism, Beitz 
loathed the exterminatory racism of the SS. His capacity for moral criticism fitted 
him for a split perception of his professional environment in the National Socialist 
armament industry. As the director of an oil refinery, he participated in the plunder 
of occupied Europe by the German war economy. At the same time, however, in 
everyday practice he distanced himself clearly from the National Socialist terror on 
the factory site, which he recognized as planned mass murder. Beitz himself 
explained this as a situationally determined defensive reaction to the SS murder 
campaigns that was the outcome of a ‘purely human attitude’,”6 i.e. the result of a 
moral predisposition not yet contaminated by National Socialist value constructs. 

Beitz, however, was much less self-assured and more inhibited in his behaviour 
than Schindler, even though he at first took advantage of the favourable power 
relationship between the factory hierarchy and the SS in Drohobycz (now Droho- 
byé in Ukraine) to provide concentration-camp detainees with bearable living 
conditions in a camp on the factory premises. Owing to his subordinate position 
in the corporate hierarchy he had much less chance of asserting himself than Oskar 
Schindler. And because he lacked good contacts, especially within his own factory 
hierarchy, he was in the end unable to shield the detainees from seizure by the 
SS. In April 1944, when the concentration-camp detainees were deported from the 
factory, Beitz had been conscripted into the Wehrmacht and thus had no way of 
continuing his rescue activities. 


factory precincts: “His toleration of the terroristic regulations of the concentration camp on the 
company site signified acceptance of the inhuman economic order conceived by the SS’; Lorentz, 
Industrieelite, 335. Lorentz explains this behaviour in very restrained terms as the result of ‘obvious 
pressure to adapt’ to the SS and the armament bureaucracy; ibid. See also the previous remarks on the 
Daimler-Benz plant at Genshagen. 


74 Schindler’s rescue activities were recounted in book form and were then the subject of an 
expensive film, Schindler's List, which attracted worldwide attention. On Beitz see Sandkiihler, 
Endlésung in Galizien, 419. 

75 Tbid., 418. Beitz’s rescue attempts succeeded only in the case of a few individuals. 

76 Tbid., 420. The quoted phrase, whose source is not indicated, probably comes from one of 
Sandkihler’s two interviews with Beitz in 1989 and 1994, 
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The relative extent of Schindler and Beitz’s determination was the outcome of 
their differing biographical characteristics. While Beitz formed no close contacts 
with the Jewish forced labourers in his factory and avoided meeting them, Schindler 
worked closely together with them. He used synergy effects to relieve the persecu- 
tion of those consigned to his protection and to mitigate the persecutors’ own 
mistrust of him. He also actively sought external support for his rescue efforts and 
was frequently successful, because he was able to convince other people and awaken 
their ethical reservations: “Cowardice was not so general and all-embracing. Time 
and again, you found people who had the courage to help. You had to risk getting 
to know them in a particular situation—over a bottle of wine or a bottle of strong 
liquor—to find out whether they could be burdened with things that went against 
the stream, things that did not accord with current legislation. And if you spoke to 
such people [...] and explained our duty as human beings—what Albert Schweit- 
zer called “respect for Creation” —that murdering women and children is inhuman, 
and so on—if you could gradually establish contact with the inner man, you could 
soon gain his help.’”” All in all, Schindler’s exceptional resistance was characterized 
by outstanding moral superiority and the resulting strategic ability to see things 
through. It stands in sharp contrast to the experiential horizon of other members of 
the elite. The greater spatial and emotional distance from the murder campaigns 
and the accompanying circumstances of confinement in a concentration camp 
made it easier for almost all other factory directors, entrepreneurs, and top man- 
agers to participate in the exploitation of concentration-camp detainees in the area 
of the Reich anti abandon them, unmoved, to their fate as victims of racist mass 
murder. Resistance to the Holocaust on the part of the business elite was the great 
exception. Accordingly, Schindler’s rescue activity can also be adduced as a basis for 
assessing the extent of intentional agreement with the aims of the National Socialist 
terror regime on the part of entrepreneurs and managers in the armament industry 
in the early 1940s. 

Despite the moral bankruptcy of almost the entire German business elite in the 
armament industry, a generational attribution of the affinity of German ‘business 
leaders’ with National Socialism seems highly questionable. A few noteworthy 
‘card-carrying’ climbers from the young generation of 30- and 40-year-olds do 
not affect the overall picture. Questions of proximity to or distance from the regime 
remain unanswered until they can be resolved by source-based biographical re- 
search. Contrary examples such as Berthold Beitz and Oskar Schindler—as well as 
entrepreneurs of the older generation like Ferdinand Porsche who were prototypes 
of unrestrained commitment to National Socialist war aims—also speak against 
sweeping categorization by birth date. The extent to which labour and social policy 
in their own companies followed the exterminatory racial premises of the Fihrer 
state was determined not least of all by the personal dispositions of the protagonists 
that came into play alongside considerations of efficiency and were rooted in their 
biographies. Specific individual motivations also played a part, combining in 


77 Public discussion with Schindler at the Dominican Monastery in Frankfurt-on-Main on 25 May 
1967; see extracts repr. in Trautwein, Oskar Schindler, 21-2. 
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negative cases to produce a singularly radical regulatory policy that imposed an 
oppressive fate on 700,000 concentration-camp detainees and millions of forced 
labourers, and also radicalized disciplinary policy vis-a-vis the remaining core 
personnel. This is where the limits of collective biographical analysis of the German 
business elite lie at the present time: it needs to be expanded in future by a 
multitude of other individual biographies. 

According to the data we have so far, the German business elite can be divided 
into two groups: a majority of captains of industry who cooperated with the regime 
but were primarily concerned to protect the interests of their own companies, and a 
minority of entrepreneurs and top managers who were ideologically committed to a 
greater or lesser extent and hoped to capitalize on the political situation of a state- 
organized armament industry by adopting the regime’s racist premises. Resistance 
or opposition was not part of the elite’s behavioural canon. Rather, a conscious 
decision in favour of National Socialism was predominant. From this we can derive 
a decisive criterion for categorizing the biographies of individual managers and 
entrepreneurs, to wit their degree of cooperation with National Socialist labour and 
regulatory policy and of participation in the Holocaust. Above all, the existence of 
an intentional decision enables us to speak of loyal or distanced behaviour on the 
part of the business elite with respect to the disciplinary, eliminatory, and genocidal 
implications of the German war economy.’® 


78 Without a typological effort of this kind, i.e. without a cross-company and cross-industry 
synchronous comparison of values and behavioural options in individual biographies of members of 
the business elite that enables us to draw up a behavioural spectrum in accordance with Bourdieu’s field 
analysis and to locate the criteria for judging individual decisional behaviour precisely along that 
spectrum, those criteria remain indecipherable. Wrong judgements are therefore no rarity. Thus, for 
example, the great solidarity of Porsche and Piéch, the top managers of the Volkswagen plant, with the 
Fihrer state is not generally perceived in recent historiography as the logical outcome of the political 
predispositions of two committed National Socialists. Rather, it is interpreted as a purely ucilitarian 
reponse and precisely not as intention-based behaviour. Yet the biographical data speaks against such 
limitation: Piéch, chief executive of Volkswagen GmbH from 1941, had been a convinced fascist since 
the 1920s and a member of the illegal Austrian NSDAP since 1933. Porsche too is frequently described 
as an innocent respectable person, which he certainly was not: ‘Adolf Hitler also succumbed to the 
charisma of Porsche, a much older man, and had the greatest respect for him, although the automotive 
engineer had nothing in common with the typical National Socialist satrap’; Mommsen and Grieger, 
Das Volkswagenwerk, 906. And this overall judgement: “To what extent Porsche was aware of the 
criminal nature of the regime he served, and to which he owed his decisive career advancement, must 
remain an open question. He was the prototype of the expert interested only in technological issues, 
and was not afraid to approach the rulers directly when the interests of the Volkswagen plant were at 
stake’; ibid., 945. This judgement must be considered an untenable apologia for a shrewd top manager 
in the war economy who was guilty of complicity in the terroristic exploitation and mass murder of 
concentration-camp detainees. It is rather proof that Porsche, along with all his openly declared 
National Socialist fellow-combattants, managed to influence the historiography of the Federal 
Republic effectively and durably by means of his own propaganda image. In contrast to this ‘whiter 
than white’ interpretation; see the pictorial material, ibid., 907, 909, here 913. Eichholtz rightly 
criticized Mommsen and Grieger’s company history in the following terms: ‘the excessive proximity to 
the paymaster and financial dependence on him placed an intellectual and linguistic straitjacket on the 
authors that is recognizable to the expert at least, in regard to the particularly sensitive issues’; see 
Eichholtz, review of Mommsen and Grieger’s Das Volkswagenwerk, 218. In the same way, and for the 
same reasons, Plumpe, Die [.G. Farbenindustrie, exaggeratedly judges IG Farben’s top management to 
have been uninvolved, unknowing, and deprecatory with respect to National Socialist efforts to 
penetrate the company. Ic is true that in IG Farben we find more frequent instances of managers’ 
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Irrespective of the foregoing, the decisional behaviour of the German business 
elite was conditioned not only by structural behavioural dispositions but above all 
by the biographical dispositions of individuals. The outcome, in most cases, was 
that amoral complicity became the behavioural norm. In this respect the self- 
perception of top managers moved significantly towards an unstrained ‘just do it’ 
ethos. This behavioural disposition is often wrongly perceived as non-specific 
entrepreneurial elite behaviour that developed naturally, as it were, as an aspect 
of modernity, against the background of a striving for success free of all presup- 
positions. This, however, is more of a mystification than an explanation.”? In fact 
the identity construct of the business elite aimed at the very opposite of modernity: 
the anti-civilizational breaking of taboos through ongoing exploitation, plunder, 
and participation in mass murder—accompanied by the cool-headed protection of 
company interests—using all available technical and bureaucratic means as well as 
repression in the work process. To gloss over these obvious components of 
entrepreneurial self-image in the National Socialist armament industry, in order 
to make room for more indulgent assessments, is a remarkable abdication by 
historians in the face of the self-historicization of the social and political class in 
question that is only just beginning to be overcome by relevant case studies. 


distancing themselves from the regime than in the Volkswagen company, but such behaviour was by 
no means dominant and did not involve sensitive decision-making areas. Lorentz’s judgement, in 
which he rightly ideMrifies the problem as Driger’s intentional behaviour, is very different; Lorentz, 
Industrieelite, 339-48. 


7) See the oversimplistic conception of National Socialist modernity, somewhere between a striving 
for efficiency and negative morality, in Zitelmann, ‘Die totalitaére Seite der Moderne’. 


III. “Company Community’ and Labour 
Policy: Between Industrial Social Policy 
and “Human Leadership’ 


NATIONAL Socialist industrial social policy lay between two poles: constant striving 
for increased productivity on the one hand, and open or covert social discipline on 
the other.! It was rarely pursued as an end in itself, that of raising the workers’ 
standard of living and improving their occupational safety and participation in the 
production process, but it would be equally narrow to consider it exclusively as an 
instrument in the preparation and conduct of the war. Its effects on the social 
situation of employees went far beyond that primary goal. As a component of 
corporate and state labour policy, industrial social policy in the National Socialist 
period developed a dynamic that furthered mobilization while excluding democratic 
participation. Its function was reduced to compensating for growing productivity 
demands, while its importance as an instrument of ideological training for workers 
and clerical staff increased at the same time. Central to this was the authoritarian 
concept of the harmonious ‘company community’, which, like almost all National 
Socialist innovations that impacted on labour policy, originated under the Weimar 
Republic and subsequently underwent radical ideological transformation.” 

The convergence point of this ideological construct was the striving for increased 
productivity. At corporate level it resulted in a strategy of ‘technocratic-capitalistic 
management of the economy’ that was excessive as a propaganda slogan but 
effective in terms of realpolitik.> Underlying it was the meta-ideology of ‘human 


1 On National Socialist social policy up to 1939, see Mason, Social Policy in the Third Reich; 
Schoenbaum, Hitler’s Social Revolution; on industrial social policy: Frese, Betriebspolitik, on National 
Socialist social policy from 1939 onwards: Recker, Nationalsozialistische Sozialpolitik. 

2 See Frese, Betriebspolitik, 449-50. The concept of the ‘company community’ was enshrined as the 
‘constituent [...] element of industrial labour relations in the [National Socialist] labour system’ in 
section 1 of the 1934 Act on the Regulation of National Labour; ibid., 449. The central role of the 
‘company community’ was incorporated into law at the initiative of former union representatives who had 
risen in the ministerial bureaucracy after the National Socialist takeover. For details see ibid., 93-113, 
especially 94, 103-4. The act is reproduced in RGBL I, 1934, 45-56. For a full discussion see Schneider, 
Unterm Hakenkreuz, 496-590. Thus raised to an aim of state policy, the concept of the ‘company 
community’ became the ideological reference point for all labour and social policy throughout the Reich, 
although its practical form was left to local circumstances and its precise meaning remained undefined. 

3 Tts aims were to achieve the ‘highest possible output while satisfying the workers’ basic social 
needs’, by means of a continuous increase in productivity combined with an increase in corporate social 
welfare benefits; see Frese, Betriebspolitik, 450; for the following quotation, see ibid. 
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leadership’, which virtually hypostasized the powers of command of the ‘company 
leader’. Productivity and discipline were defined as two sides of one and the same 
authoritarian-fascist corporate reality. 


1, CORPORATE LABOUR AND SOCIAL POLICY FROM 1933 


Rapid disempowerment of the trade unions and workers’ parties through targeted 
repressive measures, together with the implementation of an authoritarian coopera- 
tive system at corporate level at the expense of the ‘tariff community’, were decisive 
factors in stabilizing the National Socialist dictatorship. The Law of March 1934 on 
the Regulation of National Labour deprived labour relations of the democratic rules 
embodied in previous regulatory and wages policy, reducing them to vaguely 
defined bargaining between competing and unequal players.4 The ‘company com- 
munity’ was defined as a hierarchical relationship of allegiance and care between a 
‘company leader’ (entrepreneur) and his ‘retinue’ (workforce), so as to minimize the 
continuing class conflicts between capital and labour over wages and work organ- 
ization.> The works council was reduced to a mere advisory board (‘Vertrauensrat’), 
which lacked legitimacy as an extension of the NSBO and had no support from the 
workforce because of its vague terms of reference. Isolated and without influence, it 
led a wallflower existence at the rare meetings held at plant management level. 

Although entrepreneurs profited effectively and durably from the repression of 
democratic worfrs’ representation, which enabled them to enlarge their freedom 
of action, it was by no means the intention of state regulatory policy to restore a 
Wilhelminian ‘master-of-the-house’ mentality, since that would have prevented the 
state from exercising any influence of its own. Rather, Party organizations within 
companies sought avenues through which to exert power over the workforce 
despite the overwhelming dominance of the entrepreneurs. Lingering conflicts in 
commercial companies thus arose along the dividing line between entrepreneurial 
freedom of action and the attempt to reshape the plant hierarchy ideologically, and 
in terms of practical politics, by means of the National Socialists’ anti-democratic, 
racist labour and social policy. 

Classic conflicts over wages and income were excluded from this power struggle 
in the wings of the corporate hierarchy. Since they could no longer be the subject of 
negotiations and potential strikes, they were individualized and pursued unofficially 
through shop-floor bargaining.® State social policy, with its roots in the Bismarck- 
ian health insurance system, increased the tendency to undermine corporate labour 
and social policy and replace it by racially motivated ‘care of the people’. The 


4 For a seminal exposition, see ibid., 90-113. 

5 For a highly differentiated analysis of power relations in companies, see ibid., 114-227; also 
important, Hachtmann, Industriearbeit, 254-301; more generally, Schneider, Unterm Hakenkreuz, 
517-83. 

6 For recent discussion of labour conflicts in an authoritarian work context, see also the extensive 
research on GDR labour history: Arbeiter in der SBZ-DDR, Der Schein der Stabilitat, Die mitteldeutsche 
Chemieindustrie und ihre Arbeiter. 
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ostensible political and ideological aim was to integrate the workforce in the 
‘Volksgemeinschaff (German national ethnic community), but the underlying pur- 
pose was to exploit the workers’ output capability continuously in the context of 
the arms build-up.” 

Corporate regulatory policy came increasingly under the influence of two 
mutually competing Party organizations, the NSBO and the DAF. With 25 million 
members, the DAF was by far the largest National Socialist association.® It saw itself 
as an authoritarian fascist alternative to a trade union.? With its restrictive claims to 
control deviant behaviour in everyday factory life, combined with an egalitarian 
ideology polished by propaganda, it developed into a serious factor in the power 
relations influencing corporate labour policy. Some of its subordinate organizations 
managed to intervene directly and durably in the regulation of company labour 
policy.!° The DAF accordingly strove continually to achieve a legal status in 
companies that was recognized by the management side and would have given it 
a position comparable to that of the works councils. Despite the intensive efforts of 
its head, Robert Ley, to secure corresponding legislation, it nevertheless failed to 
achieve that position.'! In practice the DAF’s role remained confined to that of an 
industrial outpost of the NSDAP whose tasks consisted mainly in the training of 
low-level functionaries and the conciliation of disputes at company level. Apart 
from this, the DAF exerted considerable mobilizing force at supra-company level 
through its ‘Reich professional competitions’ and award of the designation ‘Na- 
tional Socialist model company’.!? Only a few of the DAF’s subordinate organiza- 
tions achieved importance beyond this, in terms of propaganda that made a lasting 
impact on contemporary collective consciousness. In particular, the ‘Amt Kraft 
durch Freude’ (Strength through Joy Bureau) exerted considerable influence 
through propaganda in favour of the emerging mass tourism.!? The DAF was 
not, however, the only external power factor in corporate labour relations. Wages 


7 For a detailed discussion see Schneider, Unterm Hakenkreuz, 412-53. 

8 With an annual income of RM500 million, the DAF was also the richest National Socialist 
organization; see Hachtmann, ‘Die Deutsche Arbeitsfront’, 71. 

> Tbid., 69. 

10 The ‘Amt Schénheit der Arbeit’ (Beauty of Labour Bureau) was particularly effective in this 
respect, pushing through substantial improvements in workplace safety and design, as well as social 
welfare infrastructure measures on a large scale. According to the Gestapo’s public mood reports from 
those years, however, the working environment measures met equally with approval and indifference; 
Frese, Betriebspolitik, 343-67, here 347-8; Schneider, Unterm Hakenkreuz, 556-68. Productivity 
competitions, which were to find their continuation in the GDR, were also particularly important; see 
Reulecke’s early groundbreaking study, ‘Die Fahne mit dem goldenen Zahnrad’. 

"1 In 1938 alone Ley prepared four draft bills with that objective, all of which met with opposition 
from the Reich ministries, the Reich Food Estate, and industry; Reulecke, ‘Die Fahne mit dem 
goldenen Zahnrad’, 191. See also Smelser, Robert Ley, 181-215. 

12 For a basic account of the DAF’s extensive professional training activity, see Frese, Betriebspolitik, 
251-333. Some 650,000 disputes a year were settled by the DAF in the period 1935 to 1939; see 
Schneider, Unterm Hakenkreuz, 202. In the two years 1938 and 1939 training was provided for 2.5 
million members, including 36,000 entrepreneurs; see ibid., 197; Gregor, Stern und Hakenkreuz, 
245-64; Seebold, Ein Stahlkonzern im Dritten Reich, 252-G4. 

'3 See Schneider, Unterm Hakenkreuz, 671-5. 
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and income were determined not by the DAF but by ‘labour trustees’,!4 who were 
institutionalized Reich authorities appointed throughout the regions. They pos- 
sessed state authority to issue orders that far exceeded the merely consultative and 
educational powers of the DAF. In regard both to wages and to industrial social 
policy, therefore, employers had to react to the massive influence of polycratic 
National Socialist labour policy. Moreover, National Socialist labour and social 
policy pursued long-term goals which put excessive demands on entrepreneurs. Its 
purpose was not only to integrate workers in the production process without 
conflicts, as the entrepreneurs wished. Rather, National Socialist social policy- 
makers—Hitler first and foremost—were bent on achieving a ‘racially selective 
consumer society of a modern kind’, a negative utopia that would resolve or smooth 
over class conflicts in the long term.!> This strategy required fundamental conces- 
sions to the workers. 

Since such concessions could no longer be made through a democratically based 
negotiating procedure, but henceforth smacked of autocratic self-will, they lacked a 
functioning perceptual system for the distribution of social benefits and wage 
increases. This very lack became a constituent element of National Socialist labour 
and regulatory policy in the factory, since the solitary power of ‘human leadership’ 
rested only on an autocratic authority that was constantly required to prove itself. 
The deficiency of autocratic authority, however, suggested a power vacuum and 
undermined the discipline of the ‘retinue’. To some extent, therefore, the continu- 
ous exercise of ‘human leadership’ implied a constant increase in benefits. It could 
not be replaced*at will by harsher disciplinary rules, since repression ultimately 
provided no stimulus to greater productivity. In this dilemma of the National 
Socialist exercise of power during the war lay the danger that workers’ demands 
would be met in line with the increasing pressure for continuous top performance 
in the armament industry. 


2. CORPORATE WAGE AND SOCIAL POLICY 
IN THE ARMAMENT INDUSTRY 


Industrial social policy accelerated considerably during the National Socialist 
period—although more so during the war than in the pre-war years—and various 
labour and social policy power centres contributed to the process in one way or 
other, though not decisively. It achieved its goal of maintaining enduring, unpro- 
testing loyalty on the part of the workforce, despite the fact that workers were 


14 The labour trustees were established by a Reich government ordinance of 19 May 1933; see 
RGB. I, 1933, 285; also Frese, Betriebspolitik, 76; on working methods, see ibid., 228-44, The DAF 
was founded by Hitler on 10 May 1933 as an affiliated body of the NSDAP; see ibid., 74; for a detailed 
account of the DAF’s industrial activities from 1933 to 1939, see ibid., 251-448. 

15 See Hachtmann, Industriearbeit, 81-2, quotation 82. Hirler’s corresponding programmatic 
orientation follows from his opening speech to the international motor show in Berlin on 15 Feb. 


1935; see ibid. 
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subjected to strict rules and, in part, to terroristic repressive measures,'© and were 
exposed, from 1942 to 1945, to increasingly murderous aerial bombardment.!” 
External pressure and internal stabilization combined to create an amalgam of 
enduring loyalty to the National Socialist regime. 

The silent acquiescence of the workers must be reckoned as a decisive domestic 
policy success of National Socialist war strategy, in that it ensured industrial peace 
and created the preconditions for a functioning war economy. The pillars of 
National Socialist labour and social policy were a refined wage system, which 
tolerated wage increases, and the continuous expansion of corporate social benefits 
on the part of the companies. These two strategies applied to both the peacetime 
and the wartime economy. They were backed up by the continuous replacement of 
‘combat-fit’ male workers by forced labourers. Although entrepreneurial action at 
company level was always the decisive parameter, the National Socialist labour 
charter required numerous other factors to be taken into account. This did not 
always lead to success in achieving company goals, which were primarily deter- 
mined by business considerations. 

From the beginning of the Second World War armament companies had to try 
and assert their own room for manoeuvre on commercial policy in the face of the 
state’s striving for autarchy and the DAF’s virulent claims to a share in decision- 
making. At the same time, they had to shield themselves from an increasingly self- 
assured workforce that saw the growing shortage of manpower as an opportunity 
for permanent wage bargaining. In terms of regulatory policy, the entrepreneurs’ 
goal was to consolidate social policy and durably preserve internal labour organiza- 
tion from interference by the DAF. This goal was easier to achieve in armament 
companies which already had a firmly established internal organization, whereas 
new or restructured undertakings, such as IG Farben’s Buna I plant in Schkopau, 
could be seen as an opportunity for an overall revision of internal power relations. 
The armament companies proved fairly weak in regard to grass-roots wage claims, 
which they could not effectively suppress by bringing their institutional power to 
bear but could dispose of only by means of substantial concessions. 

In the course of the war, as workers were conscripted into the armed forces!® and 
established indigenous work teams were replaced by less qualified foreign workers 
and forced labourers,'? the wage structure came under increased demand pres- 
sure.*° Young workers threatened to volunteer for military service in order to lend 
weight to their pay claims, but they accounted for only a small part of the ‘German 
workers’ pay offensive’?! which kept the whole pay structure in a state of Aux 


16 See Peukert, Die KPD im Widerstand. 

'7 See Werner, Bleib tibrig, 256-74; Miiller, Der Bombenkrieg. 

'8 For a seminal discussion, see Kroener’s contribution in Germany and the Second World War, vil, 
and Werner, Bleib uibrig, 81-95. 

19 For a seminal discussion, see Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, Spoerer, ‘NS-Zwangsarbeiter’; Rathkolb 
and Spoerer in the present volume. 

20 On wage development during the Second World War, see Hachtmann, Industriearbeit, 128-54, 
204-7. 

21 Werner, Bleib iibrig, 105. 
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despite the fact that wages had officially been frozen at the then existing levels by 
the War Economy Ordinance of September 1939. Companies sought ways of 
circumventing the wage freeze and were frequently able to obtain the necessary 
approval from the labour trustees. As a result, applications for exceptional arrange- 
ments got out of hand. So much so that the Reich trustee for Westphalia-Lower 
Rhine barred any further applications for the second half of 1942 and subsequently 
imposed strict deadlines. Nevertheless, ‘a twilight zone of semi-legal circumvention 
of the wage freeze developed’, the extent of which, owing to lack of official 
recognition, can be gauged only approximately from the overall pay statistics. 
Furthermore, because the trustees imposed unified rates of pay for a whole region, 
companies paying below-average wages were forced to bring them into line with the 
higher norm. Thus wages—for what was, overall, a very long working day of eight 
to twelve hours—rose continuously. In 1944 pay in the iron and steel industry was 
17.5 per cent higher than in 1936.22 Serious differences between firms were only 
slowly evened out, since the top payers also kept increasing their rates. The Thyssen 
steelworks and Dortmund-Hoerder Hiittenverein, for example, paid 16 per cent 
and 10 per cent higher wages during the war than Bochumer Verein, thereby 
undermining wage equality for their parent company, Vereinigte Stahlwerke. 
Since the level of deductions for income tax and social welfare was relatively low, 
at 15 per cent to 24 per cent, workers developed considerable excess purchasing 
power, which could no longer be absorbed owing to the increasing scarcity of 
goods. With the workload on the remaining indigenous workers increasing all the 
time, the numbX¥r off sick rose to 8.4 per cent of the workforce in February 1944. 
High wages, low purchasing power, and latent emaciation of the indigenous 
workforce were the hallmarks of everyday life for armament workers during the 
war. Further factors were the increasing automation of production processes in 
parts of heavy industry and the payment of differentiated incentive wages, as labour 
relations were increasingly instrumentalized and geared towards productivity and 
rationalization.?3 On the other hand, given the expansion of Bochumer Verein’s 
social affairs department as early as April 1939, the only demand during the war 
years was for the number of factory social workers to be increased by four to a total 
of twenty-seven to step up childcare provision for female work conscripts.”4 At 


22 See Seebold, Ein Stahlkonzern im Dritten Reich, 195-7. Bochumer Verein increased pay over the 
period by as much as 23.6%, bringing its own lower wages into line with rates of pay in other steel 
companies. In addition to the pay increases, end-of-year bonuses were maintained, and in May 1942 
the trustees further authorized payment of a one-off bonus, che amount of which was determined by 
company directors, ibid., 231-5; on what follows, see ibid., 199. 

23 There is no room here for closer analysis of the effects of such efficiency improvements on the 
workforce. For a detailed discussion, see Hachtmann, /ndustriearbeit, 161-223. 

24 In the Leuna plant, by way of exception, a new post of ‘company social worker’ was added to the 
establishment plan. The appointee functioned as a travelling means tester in respect of entitlement to a 
wide range of family benefits. She examined the social needs and concerns of female workers at their 
workplaces and in their home environment and suggested improvements. Since women were only a 
small minority of the workforce of the Leuna plant in 1941, the company social worker’s section 
employed only six on-site social workers, who held consultation surgeries in the five largest 
neighbouring towns of Halle, Merseburg, Bad Diirrenberg, Weissenfels, and Naumburg, where they 
cooperated with the local representatives of the National Socialist People’s Welfare Organization 
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Bochumer Verein, as in many other Rhineland heavy industry companies, a factory 
créche and kindergarten were core elements of corporate social policy. 

It is characteristic of the relatively equable climate of internal politics at Bochu- 
mer Verein, which was considered a ‘pro-National Socialist company’,*> that 
during the war years the DAF company representative is only once on record as 
having taken official action: in March 1943 he applied for ‘grace and favour 
payments’ to surviving dependants of deceased employees to bring their incomes 
into line with those of paid employees.?° This limited reform, however, which was 
proposed by a National Socialist official and supported by both the NSBO and the 
DAF, foundered on opposition from the factory management and was rejected out 
of hand. In the circumstances one cannot postulate an increase in the power of 
Party organizations vis-a-vis the company hierarchy during the war. Rather, Bo- 
chumer Verein’s corporate social policy was geared pragmatically to war production 
without any shift in programmatic or organizational emphasis. 

How much importance social affairs departments in the IG Farben cartel’s large 
chemical plants attached to social arrangements for workers and clerical staff can be 
seen from the extensive catalogue of tasks. For 1942 the Leuna plant drew up a 43- 
page social report?” setting out its wide-ranging social policy activities. They ranged 
from keeping employment statistics to organizing the plant’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary celebrations in 1941, and included health care in the widest sense (occupa- 
tional safety, company sick fund, and sporting activities) and all labour-related 
organizational issues (wages and salaries, working hours and leave, training and 
further training, housing assistance, and canteen catering). 

In addition to these, there were the multiple organizational obligations arising 
from cooperation with National Socialist subsidiaries (DAF, NSBO, Strength 
through Joy Bureau, Winter Relief Agency), as well as a number of sectoral 
activities based on National Socialist social policy, such as the promotion of 
‘mothering courses’ and schemes for ‘sending children to the country’. Further- 
more, the scope of social policy within the factory was expanded considerably in 
reaction to the war situation. New workers—foreigners recruited or brought to 
Leuna as forced labourers—were accommodated in community camps and had to 
be fed, and training centres for workers were established under a grant system. 


(NSV). In 1940 they conducted a total of 7,906 home visits; see Leuna plant, social affairs dept., social 
report 1941, 30, LAMe, Lw. 1175. See also the autobiographical report by safety inspector Kathe Peter 
(b. 1910) on her activity as a social worker at the Leuna plant in Weissenfels from 1939, LAMe, Lw. 
A 1372a, 204-10. For a detailed discussion, see Wagner-Kyora, Vom nationalen ins sozialistische Selbst. 


25 Seebold, Ein Stablkonzern im Dritten Reich, 200. See description of the business policy of 
managing director Walter Borbet, who, like Hans Kehrl, was a member of the DVP until 1929 and 
from 1933, as chairman of Dortmund Chamber of Commerce and Industry and Westphalia-Lippe 
Chamber of Commerce, acted as an assimilated mid-ranking functionary in the war economy and 
‘pursued a course of conciliation with the system’, which he combined with a decidedly ‘patriarchal 
style of leadership’, ibid., 239-47, quotations 241, 245. On direct exertion of influence by the 
NSDAP, see ibid., 247-9, 260-5. 

26 This initiative was rejected because of the anticipated extra cost of approximately RM1.5 million, 
although this was a relatively small sum compared with the total wage bill of RM661 million for che 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke as a whole. Needy survivors thus remained dependent on welfare benefits; ibid. 

27 See Leuna plant, social report 1941, LAMe, Lw. 1175. 
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Finally, the social affairs department maintained a works newspaper, a works 
library, and its own savings institution. In comparison with the activities for 
1937, the task profile was much wider and more specific, although here too the 
range of supplementary services had already been politicized by the DAF at an 
earlier date.28 

By 1940 National Socialist subsidiary organizations in the Leuna plant, de- 
scribed in the annual report as ‘the company community’s political task force’,?° 
comprised 350 members of the Werkschar (Factory Troops), led by a factory 
representative,°° and a further 946 DAF representatives. The former were respon- 
sible for ‘political education’, the latter for ‘political support of the retinue’ at the 
various hierarchical levels. The function of the Werkschar, however, remained only 
loosely defined. It also served as a back-up force for workers who had been 
conscripted, replacing them in the private sphere on broadly defined domestic 
tasks such as field and garden work. In the Buna plant the Werkschar acted mainly 
as an audience at Strength through Joy events, making little wider impact. The 
decentrally organized DAF representatives received instructions from the DAF 
company representative and another senior DAF official at monthly meetings 
and gave the impression of a parallel political hierarchy.3! Above all, they assumed 
the task of social control at the workplace. A staff instruction of 1940, for example, 
referred to ‘an increasing number of breaches of discipline involving slacking, late 
arrival, leaving work before time, unexcused absences, getting behind with work, 
etc.’. “The measures taken hitherto, such as fines, warnings by the management, 
calling in Party ¥epresentatives, the labour trustees, and the labour offices, have 
been successful only in a few cases. The more than twelve hundred members of the 
Political Task Force are therefore duty bound to abolish this untenable state of 
affairs by means of constant personal instruction and pressure on the small, 
unreliable portion of the retinue and to combat every dereliction of duty to the 
military power of the German people.’3? 

Mobilization of the ‘Political Task Force’ encouraged the leading DAF official in 
the Buna plant to redefine regulatory powers already established within the plant 


28 With the addition of task areas entitled ‘decoration of the workplace’, ‘professional and 
ideological training of young and adult members of the retinue’, ‘Werkschar [Factory Troops]’, and 
‘Strength through Joy: major excursions’, genuinely National Socialist fields of activity were anchored 
in corporate social policy; see Leuna plant, social affairs dept., social report 1937, LAMe, Lw. 1175. 

29 Leuna plant, social affairs depart., social report 1940, LAMe, Lw. 1175, 26. 

30 In companies with more than 50 employees, the DAF company warden combined that post with 
the role of NSBO company representative, and was thus the most important representative of the 
NSDAP subsidiary organizations in commercial undertakings; see Frese, Betriebspolitik, 434. 

3! Tbid. The Werkschar was originally established nationwide as an elite group of the DAF and was 
reorganized in 1937~8 without being assigned a specific area of activity. Nevertheless, Werkschar 
groups were set up in all large armament companies. In 1938 there were 600 members in the Krupp 
plant and 1,200 in Bochumer Verein, i.e. many more than in the Leuna plant. In Bochumer Verein the 
Werkschar, led by the NSBO company representative, consisted of all members of the NSDAP. Its 
activities, however, were confined to repeated workshop and factory roll-calls, and must therefore have 
made little impact on the rest of the workforce; see Seebold, Ein Stahlkonzern im Dritten Reich, 273-4; 
Frese, Betriebspolitik, 441-8, here 446. 

32 Buna plant, plant representative Bindseil, ‘Politischer Sto&trupp’ (‘Political task force’) Dept, 
extract from staff instruction no. 3, Schkopau, 4 July 1940, BA DG 11-6926. 
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hierarchy and incorporate them in the field of action and responsibility of the 
foremen. The alleged failings of central management, to which disciplinary prob- 
lems were referred only in serious cases, provided an excuse to create a gap in the 
distribution of powers and encroach on them—a typical example of how NSDAP 
subsidiary organizations appropriated power and put their own assertiveness to the 
test.39 At all events, the blatant disproportion between the amount the DAF spent 
on personnel, where it was actually able to mobilize such sums, and the possible 
impact of a politically guided disciplinary policy, testifies to the mobilization mania 
of National Socialist party officials at industrial level. 


3. THE DAF’S CLAIM TO POWER IN REGARD TO THE 
SOCIAL POLICY OF IG FARBEN’S BUNA I PLANT 
(SCHKOPAU) FROM 1940 TO 1943 


Although the IG Farben cartel behaved towards the outside world like a monolithic 
industrial empire, there were conceptual differences and open power struggles 
within its top management. As can be seen from the case of Fritz Curschmann, 
the high-profile social policy maker of IG Farben’s Central Germany factory group 
who was evicted in 1937, proximity to and distance from the NSDAP played a 
decisive role. Curschmann, a determined advocate of a levelling social policy 
imbued with the values of the Weimar Republic, incurred the hostility of Fritz 
Gajewski, director of the Agfa plant from 1931 and a member of the NSDAP, 
because of irreconcilable ideological differences. 

Curschmann nevertheless enjoyed the support of Gustav Pistor, the director of 
the Bitterfeld electrochemical plant and head of the Central Germany factory 
group, so it was only at a relatively late stage, after Pistor’s retirement in 1937, 
that Gajewski was able to oust Curschmann from his post as deputy director of the 
Agfa plant and replace him by a committed NSDAP party comrade.* Ideological, 
organizational, and personal factors were equally important in this power struggle, 
and they combined to shift social policy towards a new, pro-Party orientation. 

A similar conflict arose a few years later within IG Farben’s Central Germany 
factory group in regard to the establishment of a new social affairs department at the 
new Buna I plant in Halle, which, after a long construction period beginning in 
1940, produced synthetic rubber for Wehrmacht vehicles. Because of the slow 
build-up of the indigenous workforce during the construction phase, the adminis- 
tration of social affairs at the Schkopau site was not remodelled until 1940.9° There 
were still separate personnel and social affairs offices, the former dealing with 
recruitment, pay, and social insurance, the latter with company social policy in 


33 See Frese, Betriebspolitik, 452. 

34 For a full account see Wagner-Kyora, Vom nationalen ins sozialistische Selbst. 

35 See Buna plant, social affairs dept., note for the technical director of the Buna plant, senior 
engineer Biedenkopf: “Welche Gesichtspunkte sozialer bzw. personaler Art sind bei der Errichrung 
neuer Werke zu beriicksichtigen?’, n.p. [Schkopau], 8 Jan. 1940, LAMe, Bw. 5, 264-72. 
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the narrower sense, i.e. supplementary pensions, social work, catering, housing 
assistance, and health care. 

This initial state of affairs gave rise to a wide-ranging internal debate on the future 
task profile of a social affairs department in the Buna plant. The DAF intervened in the 
discussion in an attempt to integrate its company representative more firmly in the 
plant hierarchy. Sympathy for the NSDAP and its subsidiary organizations was lacking, 
however, and the plant hierarchy strove from the outset to exclude the DAF from the 
institutional administration. In the end the Buna senior management came up with a 
similar proposal to make the DAF company representative the shop steward— 
combining two influential posts in one and the same person—and to integrate both 
posts in the plant hierarchy, so that they would come under constant supervision.*° 

The newly established social affairs department also saw opportunities for 
development in a revision of the company regulations, which at all times ‘acquire 
the force of law, as it were, for the company community through approval by the 
competent Reich trustee [...] The possibility therefore exists of establishing a 
company pay scale for activities in the new field of business for which pay rates have 
not been settled.’3” There was apparently no doubt about the Reich trustee’s 
approval, so the management hierarchy in the Buna plant was in an excellent 
starting position to strengthen its hand by acquiring extensive regulatory powers 
over social and wages policy. It also indirectly laid claim to the heavily propagand- 
ized area of ‘human leadership affairs in the company community’. A year later this 
led to a fundamental conflict with the DAF, which also claimed power in this 
area.3® Under tRe slogan ‘No company directors of social affairs!’ the DAF now 
demanded all social affairs responsibilities for itself: “The DAF company represen- 
tative, together with his staff, is the company leader’s only social affairs officer and 
his sole advisor in all matters concerning the company community.’3? This far- 
reaching demand to make the DAF company representative the factual head of the 
social affairs department was based on an arbitrary interpretation of the Law on the 
Regulation of National Labour. The ‘duty of welfare provision’4° incumbent upon 
the ‘company leader’, as laid down in the Act, was now defined as an ‘inalienable 
part of his overall responsibility’, meaning that he himself should deal with all of the 
company’s social policy issues and measures. The DAF’s intention was that the 
entrepreneur should intervene personally in all areas of corporate social policy, 
acting on the ‘advice’ of the DAF company representative, thus supplanting the 
social affairs department by transferring its powers to the DAF in the person of 


36 ‘The DAF company representative is not necessarily a member of the advisory board, although he 
usually satisfies all the legal requirements for a shop steward. The question, therefore, is whether it is 
expedient to impose further extensive duties on a man who has important tasks to perform in the plant 
as an official of the political organization by appointing him shop steward’, LAMe, Bw. 5, 267. 

37 LAMe, Bw. 5, 267. 

38 LAMe, Bw. 5, 265. On the concept of human leadership, see Chapter II1.4 of the present 
contribution. 

39 Geschiftsfiihrer der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, RS 18/41, 26 May 1941, repr. in Arbeit und 
Wirtschaft, Berlin, May/June/July 1941, LAMe, Bw. 136, 89. 

4 Section 2, subsection 2 of the Act; the following quotations are from RS DAF 18/41, LAMe, Bw. 
136, 89. 
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the company representative. The DAF’s immediate tactical objective was to weaken 
the position of the head of the social affairs department by rejecting him as a 
negotiating partner on social policy issues, so as to be able to force him out at a later 
stage.4! 

This plan did not succeed, not least because of determined opposition from Fritz 
Ecarius, the assertive head of the social affairs department at the Buna I plant in 
Schkopau. Ecarius systematically defended the plant’s autonomy in social policy 
vis-a-vis the outside world while striving to avoid an open conflict with the NSDAP 
subsidiary organizations. He based his counter-arguments on the official commen- 
tary on the National Socialist labour law, which in no way supported the dysfunc- 
tional interpretation adduced by the DAF, to wit, that the plant director had sole 
responsibility for all social issues. Rather, it allowed for a functional division of 
labour within the plant hierarchy, exemplified by the divisional structure of the IG 
Farben cartel.42 This was the weak point in the DAF’s argument, which equated 
responsibility with exclusive competence. 

Furthermore, had the DAF pursued this argument to its logical conclusion, it 
would have been unable to achieve its own political objectives, since the plant 
director would have kept all powers to himself without involving any intermediary 
body. All in all, the DAF pursued a transparent, illogical dual strategy: it challenged 
the undertaking’s autonomy of action while shamelessly speculating on a power 
vacuum by attempting to discredit the considerable range of tasks performed by the 
head of the social affairs department. 

Such a strategy was doomed to failure, given its shaky logical and political 
foundations. Ecarius put some effort into demonstrating that his considerable 
freedom of action was compatible with the DAF’s monocratic decision-making 
model: ‘He [the deputy leader] is not a separating element standing between 
company leader and retinue, since his activity is consultative and supportive. He 
takes decisions within the framework of instructions given him by the company 
leader or of basic decisions already taken by the latter. When it comes to imple- 
menting legal provisions, pay-scale regulations, trustee ordinances, and the like, the 
company leader is also bound by them. To that extent the autonomy of the 


41 ‘It cannot and must not lead to a situation in which the director of social affairs abrogates to 
himself the company leader’s decision-making powers and responsibilities in this area and can confront 
the delegates of the community—the company representative and the representatives of the German 
Labour Front—as a negotiating partner, or is deliberately used for chat purpose’, LAMe, Bw. 136, 89. 

42 ‘The company leader may appoint deputies to support him in his leadership and management of 
the company community. Their appointment is especially necessary in large plants, where the 
company leader cannot deal with every single matter himself. Deputy leaders may be put in charge 
of specific departments. Within the area of responsibility assigned to them, they shall be fully entitled 
to take leadership decisions’; quoted from n. 24 of the commentary by Hueck, Nipperdey, and Diew 
on section 3 of the Act on the Regulation of National Labour in Buna Plant, memorandum from 
Ecarius, head of the social affairs department: ‘The problem of the company leader’s relationship with 
his retinue’, here, ‘Organization establishing a close connection between them’, Schkopau, 16 Oct. 
1941, LAMe, Bw. 136, 90-4, here 92. For a detailed description of the divisional structure of the IG 
Farben cartel, which, in addition to its central bodies, was organized in specific product branches for 
technology and sales, and in regional factory groups, see Plumpe, Die 1.G. Farbenindustrie, 144-3, 
diagram on 151. 
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company community is restricted. All new issues arising are referred by the head of 
the social affairs department to the company leader. The company leader discusses 
all important matters with the advisory board, through which he is thus in touch 
with the retinue [...] The heads of social affairs or personnel departments do not 
pursue unilateral interests. They are not syndics. As members of the retinue, they 
stand in the midst of the retinue.’43 

Apart from the Reich trustee’s power to issue instructions in regard to pay scales, 
the organizational model proposed by Ecarius placed no restrictions on the plant’s 
freedom of action, especially as the DAF’s field of activity remained confined to its 
minimal consultative function within the advisory board. From the plant's point of 
view, there was a direct line from the functional requirements of personnel and 
social policy to the competence of the head of the social affairs department, which 
was legitimized by the plant director: ‘Concentrating all social tasks in a special 
department on a par with the technical and commercial departments underlines 
and highlights the importance of the social sector. It also constitutes recognition 
that social work in the plant, the shaping of the company community, is just as 
important and significant as production, that in a technical undertaking too the 
human being, the common good, is the be-all and end-all.’44 

Ecarius thus proved himself thoroughly capable of establishing a programmatic 
counter-pole to Nationalist Socialist ideology by interpreting its terminological 
clichés in line with the demands of a functional production system. The frantic 
activity of the DAF official made no appearance in Ecarius’ presentation, since it 
seemed superfludus. As head of the legal and social affairs department, Ecarius acted 
autonomously anyway, involving the plant director in the department's internal 
decision-making process only when a change in social legislation triggered the need 
for a decision by the company leader.4> He also clearly marked off his own powers 
vis-a-vis the Buna plant’s individual production units by forbidding them any 
decentralized rights of decision in regard to wages and salaries and confining their 
influence on social policy to a consultative function. Individual members of the 
workforce had therefore to submit their applications for housing accommodation, 
leave, or company welfare payments directly to the social affairs department, which 
decided the matter independently and notified its position to the unit in ques- 
tion.4¢ This procedure necessitated extensive supervision of the workforce, for 


43 Plumpe, Die I.G. Farbenindustrie, 92. 44 Ibid. 

45 How comprehensive the powers of the head of the Buna plant’s social affairs department were in 
practice can be seen from another internal memorandum from Ecarius; ‘the day-to-day business of the 
plant and all matters governed by legal provisions, internal plant or IG Farben directives, or in respect 
of which there are already basic decisions taken by or positions adopted by the company leader, shall be 
dealt with by the heads of department as deputy leaders. With regard to new fundamental issues or 
matters of general or far-reaching importance, however, the heads of department shall ascertain the 
view of the company leader or bring about a decision by him’, Buna plant, memorandum from Ecarius, 
head of social affairs dept. on dealing with matters concerning the retinue, here: ‘Einschalrung der Abt. 
und Betriebe’, LAMe, Bw. 136, 95-9, here 95. 

46 “As far as possible’, Ecarius stressed (ibid., 96), in line with che solutions recommended by the 
production units themselves. In support of this he referred to a number of cases that had arisen in the 
normal course of business. In only one instance, concerning unjustified allocation of housing 
accommodation, was he able to point to a successful intervention by che relevant production unit. 
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which the social affairs department could call on support from all relevant full-time 
staff working in the social field.47 Quite obviously, such extensive powers aroused 
the envy of the DAF. 

They were also contested within the IG Farben cartel itself. In the course of 
internal coordination at director level, Hans Kiihne, head of the Leverkusen plant, 
roundly objected to the factual power of decision of a local social affairs department 
within the IG Farben group.*® He also argued that IG Farben’s divisional structure 
should be severely limited in the case of social affairs—a trend that had already 
established itself in a number of IG Farben plants in the course of the 1930s and 
was connected with the eviction of the powerful social affairs director of the Wolfen 
works and deputy director of the Agfa plant, Fritz Curschmann, in which Kithne 
played a major role: ‘At the time, we in IG Farben deliberately refrained, in general, 
from replacing the directors of social affairs upon their retirement so as to avoid 
giving the impression that the departments they had headed were autonomous. 
Now that the Law on the Regulation of National Labour has increasingly trans- 
ferred tasks relating to the welfare of his retinue to the company leader, this is a 
further reason why it is impossible that social affairs departments should become 
independent.’4° 

This was a push for return to a more hierarchical organizational structure based 
on individual plant management, such as the large chemical plants had possessed 
before they became part of the IG Farben cartel.°° With the founding of the cartel, 
this multiple internal hierarchy with its decentralized decision-making structures 
had proved dysfunctional and been replaced by a complicated corporative inte- 
grated system of regional and hierarchical decision-making levels in groups, 
branches, and committees, which, surprisingly, functioned smoothly.>'! To weaken 


In regard to ten applications for welfare payments from the technical applications department, 
however, the social affairs department had indeed followed the recommendations of che production 
units. Otherwise it had decided independently, in two individual cases after consulting the technical 
director; ibid., 97-9. 


47 ‘The staff in charge examine the individual’s situation in greac detail. In most cases, domestic, 
financial, and housing circumstances, state of health, etc. are established by visits from our company 
social workers, by obtaining data from the NSV and the youth care and social welfare offices, and by 
obtaining an opinion from the plant doctor or the treating physician, before a decision is taken’, 
ibid., 97. 

48 ‘chat the social affairs department within a plant can act only in a consultative capacity and never 
take decisions on its own’, letter from IG board member Dr Kiihne, Leverkusen plant, to Dr 
Schneider, director of the Leuna plane, Leverkusen, 18 July 1942, re introduction of the designation 
‘retinue department’ and the organization and tasks of that department, LAMe, Bw. 136, 87; the 
following quotation, ibid. In particular, Kiihne demanded that universicy graduates retain their 
elite status compared with the rest of the staff, and that matters concerning them continue to be 
dealt with at director level, as was the practice in Leverkusen, and not be transferred to the social affairs 
department. In the end, this division of responsibilities was accepted and the social affairs department 
permanently lost a strategically important task area that had served as a model for social and wages 
policy in regard to clerical staff. 

49 Ibid. 

59 On the predecessor companies see also Plumpe, Die 1.G. Farbenindustrie, 45-50; Hippel, ‘Auf 
dem Weg zum Weltunternehmen’, 17-116; Johnson, ‘Die Macht der Synthese’, 117-219; Teltschik, 
Geschichte der deutschen Grofichemie, 3-73. 

51 See Plumpe, Die I.G. Farbenindustrie, 144-63. 
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the decentralized decision-making levels of the formerly separate companies in 
favour of the central decision-making levels of the cartel was to risk falling victim 
to the DAF’s greed if responsibility for social policy were not clearly defined. 

The IG Farben management was split on this crucial organizational issue. It 
feared political pressure on an organizational structure that had developed under 
the Weimar Republic and could be therefore be seen as cooperativist and outdated, 
since it smacked of non-hierarchical decision-making. Similarly, the invective 
directed against Fritz Curschmann, the Agfa plant’s director of social affairs, was 
an attack on his ‘social-liberal’ attitude and proved an effective ‘mobbing’ strategy. 
Furthermore, centralization seemed more compatible with the image of the ‘com- 
pany leader’, which reflected the inflated ‘fiihrer’ imagery of National Socialist 
propaganda stereotypes. And yet, the organizational model of an independently 
functioning social affairs department advocated by the Buna and Leuna plants, 
though incompatible with National Socialist industrial social policy, had functional 
rationality on its side. In the end, it was this argument that proved decisive, rather 
than the immature attempts to adapt the organization to an incoherent ‘leadership’ 
ideology. 

The relevant experts for IG Farben’s two large sites in Central Germany were 
two directors at the Leuna plant, Dr Bertrams and Christian Schneider. Bertrams 
embraced the demands of the heads of the cartel’s social affairs departments, 
arguing that their position in the plant hierarchy should be ‘strengthened in 
every respect’.°2 To this end he advocated changing the name of the social affairs 
department to "retinue department’. Integrating it, at least nominally, in the 
National Socialist ideological framework would head off the predictable criticism 
from the DAF without in any way reducing the powers and responsibilities of the 
heads of the social affairs departments. Bertrams and Schneider granted them the 
right to carry out ‘company leader’ tasks, i.e. certain tasks for which the company 
leader was formally responsible but which he delegated, in practice, to the head of 
the social affairs department. They included such central responsibilities as ‘all 
personnel matters’*? and ‘chairing the meetings of the advisory board’, which the 
DAF had previously vehemently opposed. ‘In matters of lesser importance’ the 
heads of the social affairs departments ‘should have full powers to take leadership 


52 Leuna plant, plant director Dr Bertrams, memorandum re introduction of the designation 
‘retinue department’ and the organization and tasks of that department, attached to a letter from 
director Schneider, Leuna plant, to fellow 1G Farben directors Ambros (Ludwigshafen), Briiggemann 
(Leverkusen), Biirgin (Bitterfeld), Gajewski (Wolfen), Ilgner (Berlin), Kihne (Leverkusen), Professor 
Lautenschlager (Héchst), von Schnitzler (Frankfurt-on-Main), and Wurster (Ludwigshafen), Leuna, 
13 July 1942, LAMe, Bw. 136, 100-5. This memorandum was drafted in the wake of a meeting of IG 
Farben social affairs directors in Berlin on 25 June 1942, a distant echo of the social affairs committee 
responsible for coordinating personnel policy that had been an integral part of the structure of the cartel 
uncil 1932. The committee was dissolved by the individual social affairs and retinue departments, 
which were placed directly under the plant director; see Plumpe, Die .G. Farbenindustrie, 156-7. 

53 Taken literally, this would have meant that university graduates were also to be included, but this 
was not reflected in the attached draft establishment plan for the retinue department, which only 
distinguished between clerical staff and blue-collar workers, ibid., 102, 104. 
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decisions’ since, although such matters were also formally within the company 
leader’s remit, they arose in the course of day-to-day business. 

The cartel’s plant directors approved the Leuna directors’ memorandum in 
principle but refrained from committing themselves on the details so as to leave 
individual plants some creative leeway. Wages policy remained wholly within the 
remit of the heads of the social affairs departments, while expert consultants could 
be brought in on matters concerning piecework, company bonuses, the company 
suggestion scheme, accident prevention, and professional training. The social 
administration of professional groups consisting of university graduates, however, 
was placed separately within the remit of the plant director. There was nevertheless 
no binding definition of the decisional powers which the plant director was 
supposed to delegate—and that left everything open.*4 

Thus the younger advocates of the cartel’s old divisional structure had, in pursuit 
of their own functional interests, won out over the older reformers, who saw the 
move towards centralization as an endorsement of National Socialist social legisla- 
tion, There was nevertheless agreement between them to rename all the cartel’s 
social affairs departments ‘retinue departments’ by the end of 1942 in line with the 
prevailing terminology. For the IG Farben cartel, this cooperative process of self- 
understanding was renewed proof of its programmatic autonomy, which neverthe- 
less continued to be challenged by the NSDAP and its subsidiary organizations. 

Against the background of this power struggle, Fritz Ecarius, head of the social 
affairs department at the Buna plant in Schkopau, saw the possibility of consider- 
able creative leeway. He strove, on the one hand, to legitimize a National Socialist 
company ideology through anticipatory propaganda while at the same time 
strengthening his position by expanding the decentralized leadership function of 
the social affairs department in the Buna plant. He claimed for himself ‘the 
manifold tasks of human leadership and social care of the retinue’ and a corres- 
pondingly higher position ‘immediately under the company leader’: “The retinue 
department should be closest to him, since human leadership must always be in the 
foreground. The retinue department is the arm of the company leader, the living 
expression of his social conscience.’>° 


°4 The justification for this lay in the elitist attitude characteristic of the self-image of IG Farben’s 
management stratum as a whole: ‘The management of social affairs must remain in the hands of the 
company leader; what instructions he gives to the head of the retinue department concerning the scope 
of the latter’s decisional powers depends on the person in question. Since the retinue department head 
must constantly work together with the authorities and the DAF, the company leaders shall grant him the 
status required for such a task,’ note on the meeting of IG Farben plant directors in Berlin on 28 Aug. 
1942, n.p. [Berlin], 13 Sept. 1942, LAMe, Bw. 136, 76. 

> Buna plant, legal and social affairs dept., Ecarius, note for plant director Dr Wulff, Schkopau, 7 
Aug. 1942, LAMe, Bw. 136, 67r-GB8v, here 67r. Ecarius stresses that ‘there is no unified position on 
this point within the IG Farben cartel’, ibid.; the following quotation ibid., 67v. 

56 LAMe, Bw. 136, 68. Even more emphatically on his own behalf: ‘if one wishes to go further to 
meet the demands of the age in dealing with the major issues of human leadership in the economy and 
to establish a rational, just structure in accordance with company needs, [...] one must make the head 
of the retinue department the company leader's closest collaborator and give him room for creative, 
responsible action. He must be allowed co assume his position next to the company leader openly and 
honourably, so that he can work for the good of the company community’, ibid. 
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Here, contemporary ideas of modernity, functionality, and hierarchical admin- 
istrative powers coalesced in the new concept of the individually and independently 
acting social technologist. Combined with the opposing National Socialist defin- 
ition of ‘company leader’, which sought to repress decentralized powers within the 
plant hierarchy, the implicit outcome was an internal hierarchy structured in 
divisions that operated in specific areas, free from co-decisional powers of third 
parties. This led to the development of the specific self-image of the ‘sub-leader’; 
‘These sub-leaders do not undermine the position of the leader. He remains the 
leader of the whole company community. The sub-leaders act under his overall 
leadership [...] Being the leader does not mean directing everything oneself; it 
does not mean, for example, dealing with ongoing social affairs [...] Being the 
leader rather means determining the attitude of the retinue, giving it purpose and 
direction; setting the targets for the work programme. Being the leader means being 
free to play a commanding, guiding, leading role. Being the leader means putting 
the company on the right track for the future.” 

This was not a fleshed-out, ideologically based redefinition of the concept of 
hierarchy. Rather, it was a description of managerial powers in terms of the 
functional breakdown of tasks and the resulting effects on the corporate identity 
of the workforce. All the same, Ecarius laid claim to central communication powers 
by asserting that the sub-leader ‘would [ . . . ] on behalf of the company leader [.. . ] 
carry out all tasks relating to the human leadership and social care of the retinue and 
the regulation of its working conditions’.*8 Against the background of the virulent 
disputes with thé DAF, this self-assured claim to comprehensive social and regu- 
latory responsibilities, coming from the plant hierarchy, still sounded like a declar- 
ation of war. It must accordingly be seen as an act of institutional protection of 
independent control in the IG Farben cartel. Nevertheless, the trend towards 
political radicalization of industrial control functions in the war economy proceed- 
ed continuously within the plant hierarchy too. At the least, Ecarius shifted the 
strictly hierarchical management apparatus towards restrictive social technologies. 
This enabled social policy within the plant to be closely linked with National 
Socialist social concepts and allowed authoritarian communalizing ideologemes to 
penetrate indirectly, without Ecarius himself acting as a lobbyist for a National 
Socialist organization. This development was obvious as long as the company’s own 
internal self-conception was not affected, since it could signify willingness to 
compromise with the Party’s subsidiary organizations. As head of the retinue 
department, Ecarius pushed hard to keep DAF officials out of his sphere of 
action—not for reasons of ideological opposition but because they were bent on 
challenging his own leadership function. This was made easier by the fact that there 
were so few ideological differences between them when it came to the practical 
formulation of company social policy. 


57 Buna plant, legal and social affairs dept., Ecarius, internal memorandum, Schkopau, 28 Oct. 
1942, LAMe, Bw. 136, 62r-63v, here 62 r-v. 
58 Tbid., 63v. 
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The power struggle persisted, with varying results, as we see from a meeting of 
IG Farben heads of retinue departments in early November 1942. Dr Bertrams 
from the Leuna plant once again stressed the high position which the retinue 
department should occupy in the plant hierarchy and was pleased that his memo- 
randum had had some success with other plant directors. Georg von Schnitzler, for 
example, who was head of the retinue department at the cartel’s corporate head- 
quarters in Frankfurt, had announced that the remit of his department was to be 
changed to bring it into line with the model adopted in central Germany. While 
conceding certain restrictions on the central position of the retinue departments 
vis-a-vis technical departments in the area of vocational training or piecework 
arrangements, Bertrams nevertheless insisted on their primacy as a matter of 
principle*? and stressed that, to consolidate its power, the plant hierarchy had to 
insulate itself from the influence of state and semi-state organizations: “The con- 
solidation of all retinue affairs in the hands of the retinue department is necessary, 
furthermore, in order for the plant to present a unified position to the outside world 
in this important area. It is out of the question that the plant be represented by a 
number of different departments in negotiations on retinue affairs with represen- 
tatives of the DAF, the labour office, the labour inspectorate, and other official 
bodies.’© Invoking external agreements, however, Christian Schneider, Bertrams’ 
fellow director at the Leuna plant, dampened hopes that company social policy 
would proceed without friction by accepting without reservation that National 
Socialist organizations were competent to issue political directives: ‘An agreement 
has been concluded between the DAF and the NSV to the effect that the DAF is 
responsible for social policy within the company and the NSV for social welfare 
outside.’¢! 

Schneider thus accepted the organizational agreements made by National So- 
cialist officials and willingly assigned to them a normative function to which their 
institutional status in no way entitled them. While Bertrams termed the DAF an 
external organization, Schneider meekly conceded its incorporation in the plant 
hierarchy. These major differences in institutional tolerance were not questioned at 
the conference of heads of retinue departments and were finally left unresolved. 
Schneider nevertheless called for ‘harmonious cooperation with the DAF,’6 
though without evoking the potentially parallel or alternative political aims of the 
IG Farben plant directors. Since the cartel’s time-honoured tradition provided no 
guidelines on the matter, the practical policy of the heads of retinue departments 
had to be formulated ad hoc, as Ecarius had done repeatedly under the slogan 


59 ‘Management leadership and control, however, [...] must lie with the retinue department’, 
Buna plant, retinue dept., internal memorandum re meeting of heads of retinue departments on 1 
Nov. 1942, LAMe, Bw. 136, 52 rv, here 52r. 

60 hid. $1 Ibid. 

62 Tbid., 52v. The first case of direct exertion of influence concerned access to housing, when 
Schneider proposed that the DAF be allowed to assign company flats to tenants not employed at the 
plant. Bertrams, however, insisted that the plant alone had the right to dispose of company housing. 
Clearly, it was difficult to reach agreement at directoral level in che Leuna plant itself. 
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‘leadership, care, and functionality’, though with the proviso that it serve to 
marginalize the DAF.° 

Apart from potential encroachment by the National Socialist labour and welfare 
organization, which at this time had already been fended off in the Buna plant, 
the discussions within the cartel resulted in a form of internal organization of 
the practical work of the retinue department in Schkopau that was closely based 
on the division of responsibilities at IG Farben’s Ludwigshafen plant.“ The four 
core areas of personnel, social affairs,°> business relations, and medical care were 
increased by a fifth sub-department, the legal affairs department, to which was 
assigned the head of the retinue department's official deputy, Fasshauer, who was a 
court assessor. As in Ludwigshafen, the advisory board was placed directly under 
the head of the retinue department, Ecarius, leaving only a loose connection to the 
plant director, Carl Wulff. The DAF company representative, Bindseil, was in- 
corporated into the hierarchy as ‘industrial safety officer’ below the level of the 
advisory board, and thus finally domesticated. 

How greatly social policy reality at the Buna plant ran counter to the intentions 
of the DAF company representative is illustrated by a contemporary diagram of the 
‘remit of the labour warden’, in which central task areas such as labour deployment, 
‘education of the younger generation’ (vocational training), and ‘human leadership 
in industry’ were claimed by the DAF, and the company representative was shown 
as having a senior function ranking equally with that of the ‘company leader’. As 
late as 1943 the plant hierarchy had to contend with penetration attempts by DAF 
regional officials? As far as can be seen, however, these attempts received no support 
from the regional Party leadership and were therefore easily rebuffed. On 15 June 


63 Since there is not yet a comparative study of social and labour policy at IG Farben’s separate 
plants, we have no basis for assessing the practical effect of these conceptual differences or determining 
why individual plant directors differed in opening their social policy to the DAF. See the extremely 
brief discussion in Stokes, ‘Die I.G. Farbenindustrie’, 293-6, which, however, contains nothing about 
social policy during the war. 

“4 A corresponding reference to the implicit role of the former BASF plant in Ludwigshafen as a 
model is found in Ecarius’ memorandum of 28 Oct. 1942, LAMe, Bw. 136, 63r. The social affairs 
department in Ludwigshafen, headed by Weiss, was subdivided into four sections covering the main 
areas of social policy: (1) the personnel department, with two subsections for workers and clerical staff; 
(2) the social affairs office, dealing with the main task areas of social insurance (pensions, sickness and 
burial fund), social welfare, living accommodation, and cultural facilities (plant newspaper and library, 
‘Strength through Joy’); (3) the business relations department, dealing with supply companies and 
convalescent and residential homes; and (4) the medical department. There was also a special tasks 
office, headed by Pfeiffer, and the advisory board, which was directly subordinate to the plant director 
but was attached to the social affairs department. The establishment plan of the social affairs 
department of the IG Farben plant in Ludwigshafen, enclosed with a memorandum from Bertrams 
to IG Farben plant directors, July 1942, LAMe, Bw. 136, 106. Stokes, ‘Die I.G. Farbenindustrie’, 
provides no information on this matter. 

65 At the Buna plant these tasks were subsumed under the heading ‘general retinue affairs’, 
establishment plan of the retinue and legal affairs departments, n.d. [end 1942], LAMe, Bw. 136, 
50. In addition to the sub-departments listed, chere was also a separate “Ecarius’ office, a ‘log book 
office for military affairs’ separate from the personnel department, a log book administrative unit, and 
the statistics office. 

66 DAF Halle-Merseburg Gau Administration, diagram of labour warden’s remit, n.d. [end 1942], 
ibid., 51. 
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1943 the DAF Gau representative for Halle-Merseburg ordered that all tasks 
relating to professional training, labour deployment, and productivity enhance- 
ment be carried out by the company labour warden, but he was unable to get this 
put into effect. He had set his sights high: “This means the company labour warden 
would be in charge of a very wide range of tasks. He might [. . .] need to be released 
from all his previous professional obligations and provided with support staff.’67 

This would have enabled the DAF official to build up a parallel organization 
alongside the retinue department, but in the Buna plant such a project remained 
utopian. The plant hierarchy had little trouble reassigning the DAF to its vague 
supervisory role, especially as the latter was unable to make out a logical case for a 
second intermediate body or for its claim to be able to act, below plant director 
level, in the place of the head of the retinue department. Moreover, the DAF’s 
theoretician, Karl Weygold, had discussed IG Farben’s institutional procedures in 
detail in 1941, in a brochure entitled “The company leader’s retinue office’, and had 
described them as exemplary. In these circumstances Ecarius was able to continue 
to formulate a wide-ranging company social policy and implement it in the Buna 
plant: ‘Accordingly, all matters and tasks arising from the company leader’s duty of 
care for the retinue come within the remit of the retinue department. Duty of care, 
in this context, is to be understood in its broadest sense. It stands alongside the 
economic and technical management of the company, and therefore extends to 
human leadership and social welfare.’ 

In addition to the core area of social welfare in its numerous aspects, corporate 
social policy included personnel management in the form of ‘human leadership’. 
Both these task areas of the retinue department had the same standing as the 
company’s central production and distribution tasks. Ecarius had thus emphatically 
reinforced the company’s own human leadership prerogative in all matters con- 
cerning the workforce and sealed it off from outside interference. As a result, the 
DAF was nowhere less influential than in IG Farben’s Buna I plant. 

On the other hand, the company had to bow to a direct intervention by the 
Reich minister for armament and ammunition, Albert Speer, in the organizational 
structure of the large armament enterprises in the summer of 1943, when he issued 
a decree on the appointment of ‘manpower engineers’®? aimed at relocating 
manpower as efficiently as possible to cope with the labour shortage and the 
accelerated armament efforts in the second phase of the war.” Since it was a 
state decree, companies were unable to evade it, and the retinue departments had 


67 Letter from Ecarius, Buna plant retinue dept., to Bertrams, Leuna plant, Schkopau, 27 Nov. 
1943, re preparations for a meeting of heads of retinue depts. in Leuna on 27 Nov. 1943, LAMe, Bw. 
136, 40r-4lv, here 41r. 

68 Buna plant, retinue dept., Ecarius, internal memorandum, 4 Nov. 1943, ibid. 36r-37v, 
here 36r. 

69 Decree of 25 June 1943, letter of 27 Nov. 1943 from Ecarius to Bertrams, ibid., 40r. See also 
Germany and the Second World War, iM. 957. 

70 This task area was also widely defined. It comprised company rationalization and retraining, the 
deployment of conscripted and war-disabled workers and new employees in general, and the provision 
of food and accommodation for foreign workers. See letter of 27 Nov. 1943 from Ecarius to Bertrams, 
LAMe, Bw. 136. 
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therefore to accept a considerable loss of powers, even if, in the case of the Buna 
plant in Schkopau, only two labour deployment engineers were appointed and were 
integrated by the retinue department in its information network. 

For the rest, there was consensus even in Party circles on the need to maintain a 
strong position for the head of the retinue department, especially with regard to his 
disciplinary function. Daeschner, head of the Berlin Gau labour office, for example, 
examined in depth the problem of not being able to recruit top managers for 
retinue departments if the powers and responsibilities of the director were too 
restricted.’”! He even proposed making the director of the retinue department a 
member of the board so as to compensate for the restrictions imposed on his 
freedom of action by the leadership prerogative of the plant director—a measure 
that would have given IG Farben social affairs directors the prominence that had 
been theirs in the 1920s. This was a wholly paradoxical turn of events, considering 
that it was the National Socialist Law of 1934 on the Regulation of National 
Labour that had undermined their position, even if it was restored at the Buna plant 
in 1940. 

In these circumstances the DAF could expect from the plant hierarchy nothing 
more than ‘internal cooperation with the company representative’.’”? It was reduced 
to campaigning for a belittling, non-binding role that accurately reflected its purely 
subordinate supervisory position, without any real claim to direct powers of 
decision. In contrast, the head of the retinue department was endowed by the 
specialist press with the very leadership responsibilities with regard to the workforce 
that the DAF w¥uld have liked to appropriate: ‘The director of social affairs shall 
see that justice is done and ensure that each enjoys the rights and duties to which he 
is entitled [...] He shall accuse and judge, punish and reprimand.’73 

This authoritarian discourse was far removed from the levelling social policy of 
the Weimar Republic. It rested on a purely instrumental understanding of work 
ideology that was dressed up as a ‘work ethic’ and, under the slogan ‘performance 
and recompense’, put the emphasis on the legitimation of rule. It demanded an 
‘acceptable, frictionless, profitable work regime’ that was ‘inseparably bound up 
with general principles of order, punctuality, cleanliness, and discipline’, and was 
‘conscientiously respected by each member of the retinue’. 

What was characteristic of National Socialist social policy in the war economy 
overall was the inseparable connection between its restrictive catalogue of demands 
and institutionally established repression: “Dealing with the numerous petty sinners 
is mainly a matter for the director of social affairs.’’4 The Party newspaper, the 


71 Daeschner, ‘Der Betriebsftihrer und seine Stellvertretung’, Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, no. 540/1, 
12 Nov. 1943, quoted ibid., 38. 
72 ‘Die Aufgabe des Gefolgschaftsamtes’, Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung, no. 98, 27 Apr. 1944, quoted 
ibid., 19. 
73 Anonymous, ‘Sozialpolitik im Betriebe. Die Aufgabe des Sozialreferenten’, Deutsche 
erkszeitung, no. 306, 30 Dec. 1943, quoted ibid., 69. 
4 For all quotations, see ibid. The cynical choice of words is further proof of the highly 


instrumental perception of labour relations. 
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Volkischer Beobachter, described the ‘tasks of the personnel leader’”> in much more 
conciliatory terms. It called for ‘a high degree of understanding of leadership issues’ 
and ‘of the care and welfare of the retinue [...] That in itself would suffice to make 
this department the special organ for ensuring a comradely atmosphere and fair 
treatment in the company.’ Given this broad spectrum of opinion, the head of the 
retinue department could develop his own profile between the poles of social 
discipline and social welfare—a profile that could be restricted only via the plant 
director, to a greater extent in the course of cooperation with labour deployment 
engineers, but in no way by the interests of the DAF. In view of his power to take 
direct disciplinary action in matters concerning the workforce in wartime condi- 
tions, his prominent position in the plant hierarchy went far beyond that of earlier 
social affairs directors and was characterized by extensive autonomous powers of 
command both within the plant itself and vis-a-vis the National Socialist labour 
organization. This position of power was justified by functional requirements and 
practical considerations. Moreover, other German economic conglomerates of 
equal size and importance were pursuing very similar organizational policies. The 
Buna plant’s retinue department can therefore be seen as a model of internal 
corporate power development within the framework of National Socialist labour 
and social policy.’ 


4. ‘HUMAN LEADERSHIP’ AS IDENTITY CONSTRUCT 


Despite its semantic proximity to National Socialist terminology, the term ‘human 
leadership’ did not originate in National Socialist ideology but in the young field of 
industrial psychology. It was first defined in 1930, in the time of the Weimar 
Republic, in a popular scientific manual for company managers written by Profes- 
sor Willy Miiller.”” As an established technical term, it became part of the public 
professional discourse of heads of social affairs departments in the IG Farben cartel 


75 Helmut Mehrken, ‘Die Aufgaben des Personalleiters: Der Personalleiter im Stabe des 
Betriebsfilhrers’, Volkischer Beobachter, no. 53, 28 Feb. 1944, quoted ibid., 30. That the discussion 
was in a great state of Aux is shown not least by the fact that the author does not yet use the term 
‘retinue department’ but implicitly equates the requirements specification with that of the head of 
personnel and, moreover, still includes ‘the direction of labour deployment’ as a primary responsibility, 
without taking account of the new post of labour deployment engineer. 

76 Following Ecarius, the Junkers plant in Dessau, the Volkswagen plant in Wolfsburg, the 
Hermann Goring works in Salzgitter, and the Krupp factory in Essen, had all set up retinue 
departments with extensive powers similar to those of the IG Farben departments, ibid. Mommsen 
and Grieger, however, insist that Tyrolt, VW’s head of personnel, had a ‘purely executive function’, 
although this judgement conflicts strikingly with Tyrolt’s extremely repressive behaviour towards 
forced labourers in the plant. The latter were very frequently mistreated and in many cases beaten to 
death, even when the victims were Dutchmen or Italians, who, according to National Socialist racial 
ideology, were to be treated better than forced labourers from eastern Europe. See Mommsen and 
Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 738-9, 924. 

77 See Miller, Rationelle Menschenftithrung. For further contemporary literature on the subject, see 
Siegel and Freyberg, Jndustrielle Rationalisierung, 369. 
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at the beginning of the 1940s. From 1950 on, it was resurrected and widely used 
both in the Federal Republic of Germany and in the GDR.”8 

The starting point for industrial psychology was the desire for increased cooper- 
ation within the ‘work community or factory community’,”? as exemplified by 
what had been achieved in America in the drive for efficiency.8° The goal was a 
more favourable company atmosphere, to be stimulated by improving the way 
orders were transmitted at management levels from foreman upwards. The com- 
munication skills of managerial staff were therefore at the centre of the discussion, 
the problem being ‘how they can carry out their duties most effectively while 
respecting the human rights of their subordinates’.8! Against the contemporary 
background of scientifically analysed industrial labour relations, the goal was to 
equip the company director or foreman with ‘the ability to exploit his people’s full 
potential’ and thus impose his aims.8* Thus understood, the prime purpose of 
‘human leadership’ was not to promote the idea of a common interest but to 
achieve a rational increase in the efficiency of the workforce, though without 
negating the above-mentioned definition of the problem. 

With regard to the central question ‘what characteristics make a superior into a 
leader?’83 Miiller defined a whole list of character traits, or communicative second- 
ary virtues, that together reflected the leader's authority to issue orders. ‘Loyalty’, 
‘energy’, and ‘judgement’ were three of nineteen qualities®4 that were held to be 
distinctive of the leader, though without calling into question the inner-company 
mechanism of performance-based competition among workers and clerical staff 
with equal right? Miller further divided the character traits required of managerial 
staff into three categories: the ‘human being’ required tact, cleverness, sense of 
justice, honesty, and loyalty; the ‘specialist’: optimism, willingness, diligence, 
thoroughness, helpfulness, and energy; the ‘superior’: knowledge of human nature, 
judgement, far-sightedness, objectivity, self-control, sense of responsibility, ability 
to lead, and ability to inspire. All in all, this approach reflected the cooperative bias 
of Weimar Republic legislation and the experience gained from the wage disputes 
of that period. 

It is no wonder that National Socialist industrial policy was not compatible with 
this communicative model. It took over the concept, divested it of its potentially 
integrative aspects, and thereby reduced it to a command-oriented striving for 
efficiency. Thus Theodor Liiddecke called for “development of a new industrial life- 
style’ through ‘behaviour in the spirit of the factory community, i.e. economically 
peaceful, comradely behaviour aimed at overcoming class struggle’. How this 
change of habitus was to be achieved remained unclear, however, since Liiddecke 


78 A large proportion of industrial psychology literature was and is written with reference to the 
concept of human leadership, e.g. Dirks, Erfolgreiche Menschenftibrung, id., Zeitgemafse Menschenfithrung, 
Dachrodt, Management und Menschenfihrung, Béckmann, Wer Leistung fordert. See also Siegel and 
Freyberg, Industrielle Rationalisierung, 370-1. 

7) Miiller, Rationelle Menschenfiihrung, p. vii. 

80 See Miiller, Soziale und technische Wirtschafisfiibrung in Amerika. 

81 Miiller, Rationelle Menschenfubrung, p. ix. 82 Tbid., 66. 83 Tbid., 65. 

84 Tbid., 69. On the following, see ibid. 
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offered no conceptual alternatives. He used the term ‘human leadership’ uncritic- 
ally to denote hierarchical dependency relations in industrial enterprises.8> Nation- 
al Socialist ‘human leadership’ thus appeared as the heir of Taylorism, though in a 
very narrow, repressive form, but no new binding definition was formulated. From 
1933 on, the term ‘human leadership’ was basically left to speak for itself, the 
second word implying close proximity to the terminology of National Socialist 
propaganda, in which ‘leadership’ in every form was a cypher for autocratic one- 
man rule. ‘Human leadership’ thus lived on as an empty phrase that could be used 
as desired to legitimate hierarchical labour relations.®° 

Attempts by technologists to conceptualize personnel management in their own 
companies were the exception. They could be expected, if at all, only from large 
combines intent on protecting their inner-company command procedures from the 
DAF’s rampant claims to involvement. In general, however, the members of 
the VDI—even those who personally witnessed the Holocaust—not only endorsed 
the vague concept of ‘human leadership’ unreflectingly but also shared the Fiihrer 
state’s anti-Semitic stereotypes and reproduced them in the Association’s own 
press.8” Criticism of this repressive line in the labour and regulatory policy of 
industrial enterprises was non-existent, and the sole purpose of any objections was 
to find ways of optimizing labour deployment in the existing situation, without 
reference to ethical premises. 

It was not until the early 1940s that the specific ideological colouring of this 
concept of command was reflected in professional discourse. In 1941 the exposed 
position of the social affairs department at Dortmund-Hoerder Hiittenverein 
induced it to define the basis, in a detailed newspaper article by Karl Bretschneider, 
for a National Socialist social policy drive under the slogan ‘human leadership’ .®8 
This article is of interest primarily as a pithy presentation of a labour ideology 
coloured by National Socialism from the viewpoint of a large industrial undertak- 
ing, As well as illustrating the pattern of contact points between industrial social 
technology and the National Socialist state, it provides specific pointers to the 
identity models of the leadership stratum at the Dortmund steelworks. While the 
structure of production in the chemical industry is comparable to that of steelworks 
only in exceptional cases, the planning of company social policy in any large 
undertaking is essentially geared to very similar management procedures. 

The term ‘human leadership’ was defined by Bretschneider in the inner-company 
context as a ‘technical science’ whose ultimate aim was the development of a 
‘culture of performance’ in which ‘machines, the technical work process, and the 
correct deployment of the retinue’s manpower were properly adapted to each 


85 See Liiddecke, Nationalsozialistische Menschenfibrung, 11, 19. 

86 See also Verwaltung contra Menschenfiihrung, 24-5. 

87 Kehn, ‘Zum Technikdiskurs im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, 65. 

88 Karl Bretschneider, “Werkseigene Wege der Menschenfihrung. Die Werksgemeinschaft als 
Leistungsgemeinschaft’, Stahl und Eisen: Zeitschrift fiir das deutsche Etsenhtittenwesen, 61/8, 20 Feb. 
1941, 177-85, LAMe, Bw. 169, 216-24. See brief discussion in Siegel and Freyberg, /ndustrielle 
Rationalisierung, 372. 
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other.’®? Given its stated aim of ‘making the factory community a reality’, this 
radically Taylorite definition of industrial social relations lent itself to ethical reorien- 
tation of the assignment of social status in the work process. It ascribed value only to 
‘proper performance’,”° a concept arbitrarily enhanced in the language of the period 
by the coining of compound expressions such as ‘total performance and ‘militant 
performance community’.®! The concept acquired strategic importance because of its 
function as a criterion for the identification of ‘asocial’ elements within the company. 
A person not belonging to the ‘company community’ was ‘asocial’. A person belong- 
ing to it, and therefore counted as a ‘full member of the retinue’, had to render a 
‘normal performance, which was defined as ‘doing one’s duty in all things’.?? This 
included reliability in the work process, regular maintenance of tools and machinery, 
and economical use of company property, i.e. a standardized catalogue of secondary 
virtues. 

The performance ethos required of the dutiful worker was supplemented by the 
honour-based concept of ‘proper behaviour’.°> This was also composed of second- 
ary elements, which, under the term ‘comradeship for the good’, constituted 
‘comradely’—equated with ‘soldierly—behaviour: ‘good conduct in the factory’, 
punctuality, and ‘proper insertion in the company community’. The last of these 
was understood to mean rejection of ‘narrow-minded pressure-group politics’ but, 
like the other elements, it was not expressed in positive terms. There were limits to 
the author’s passion for definition, but he nevertheless succeeded in outlining the 
contours of the National Socialist retinue as a type ex negativo, i.e. while clearly 
renouncing indi¥idually assignable values. 

Bretschneider’s article is important for an analysis of the senior management 
stratum of the large armament companies in the war economy both because of the 
model itself and because of its public impact. In calling for ‘the establishment of 
ethical standards’®4 in industrial affairs, Bretschneider had already moved beyond 
the narrower field of social policy into that of identity formation in industry, if only 
through the very limited definition of the identity profile described above. The 
identity goal he postulated was the ideal of the worker who adjusts to the collective 
without pursuing interests of his own, but the social technology instruments he 
recommended as practical social policy for large enterprises contradicted this 
postulate to some extent. Apart from the propaganda instrument of the company 
newspaper, they consisted principally of two differentiated, externally presentable 
evaluations of employees’ performance. The first was a ‘performance certificate’, to 
be presented to all members of the workforce with ‘standard performance’ at a 
roll-call—i.e. a form of assembly redolent of military discipline—no later than one 
year after their joining the company, in order to strengthen their ‘underdeveloped 


89 Bretschneider, LAMe, Bw. 169, 217. 9° Ibid., 220. 91 Ibid., 218. 

92 Ibid. 220. 

3 Tbid. On this aspect, see Zingerle, ‘Die “Systemehre”’, 96-116. In the collective conception of 
honour in National Socialism, the ‘German folk community’ took precedence over the nation. The 
concept of collective honour was thus imbued with racial ideology, ibid., 98. 

94 Bretschneider, LAMe, Bw. 169, 221. 
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sense of honour’.?* The second was a ‘performance book’ for the few who achieved 
exceptional performance, to be presented at a special ceremony in the meeting hall 
of the main building.°© Such awards and public honouring were meant to stimulate 
‘competition for the performance book [...] and a culture of performance’ within 
the company, ‘so as to keep the German worker in first place above the workers of 
other peoples’.°” The coarsely differentiated awards for performance, too, were tied 
into a model company command structure intended to produce a collective work 
mentality and to establish an identity essentially confined to self-assigned national 
stereotypes that marked it off from the habitus of foreign workers. The empirical 
control question for the analysis of internal social relations in armament companies 
in the war economy is to what extent this value construct, initiated by the social 
affairs department, actually proved itself in industrial practice.?® Empirically 
grounded answers, however, remain to a great extent a research desideratum.?? 

Nevertheless, the correspondence from the first half of the 1940s concerning 
social policy at the Buna plant in Schkopau, preserved in the records of the retinue 
department, allows us to identify ruling techniques with a specifically National 
Socialist colouring and compare them with those in other IG Farben plants and 
other armament companies. In so doing, we can research the mechanisms of 
workforce identity construction from the viewpoint of the plant hierarchies, as 
well as investigate the extent to which identity concepts influenced by National 
Socialism in the large armament companies aimed at aligning company practice 
with National Socialist ideology. 


5 Ibid. 

96 A condition for the award was an application by the company to the social affairs department 
attesting to exceptional performance in one of nine ‘performance categories’: (1) suggested improvements, 
(2) work of above-average quality, (3) special deployment, (4) polyvalence, (5) exemplary team work, (6) 
apprentice supervisors with good results, (7) economic use of company materials, (8) accident prevention, 
(9) doing ‘something special [ . . . ] for the company asa whole’. The sum of RM50 was paid for each entry 
in the performance book. In 1940, a total of 18 members of Dortmund-Hoerder-Hiittenverein’s 
workforce received such payments; ibid., 222-3. 

9” Thid., 223. 

°8 This process of inner-company identity construction can be studied methodically, following 
Charles Taylor, by ‘tracing the connections [. . .] between self- and moral concepts—between identity 
and the Good’ and describing the ‘framework’ for (company) identity and the concept of ‘the Good’ 
within the factory. In concrete terms, that means analysing the functional preconditions for identity 
formation within the hierarchy and their ideological underpinning; see Taylor, Quellen des Selbst, 9, 
53-4, 

°° Only a few studies of labour relations at company level in the German war economy have been 
published up to now. Of these, Werner’s Bleib tibrig is particularly good, but even he deals only 
marginally with the conceptual thinking behind labour and social policy. 


IV. Social Discipline in the Armament 
Industry: Between Labour Policy and Mass 
Murder through Work 


1. INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL DISCIPLINARY POLICY 
DURING THE WAR 


EXTERNAL pressure on discipline in the armament companies came predominantly 
from the Reich labour trustees, who also headed the Gau labour offices, and from 
the local Gestapo units. If companies reported recalcitrant workers to the labour 
trustees, the latter could impose fines or detention, or refer the case to a court, 
which would then impose the relevant punishment. Companies could also hand 
offenders over directly to the Gestapo, but this was done mostly in the case of 
foreign workers*and forced labourers, who would thus receive swifter and much 
harsher punishment.! 

In the first half of 1943, 35 per cent of punishments imposed concerned young 
workers and 55 per cent women; both groups were over-represented as victims of 
repression at the workplace. In October 1942 armament minister Speer, as head of 
the Central Planning Board, had imposed commitment to a concentration camp as 
the ultimate punishment. Work education camps were set up in the vicinity of the 
larger armament companies, with foreigners and forced labourers as the main 
victims of their brutal regime of exploitation and murder.” 

Escalation of the disciplinary regime met with notable reserve on the part of 
economic enterprises, which were predominantly concerned to protect their 
workers—especially their indigenous German workers—from prosecution, even for 
repeated slacking, so that the ever-worsening manpower shortage decisively restricted 
the despotism of the National Socialist state bureaucracy. The DAF again sensed an 
opportunity to assert itself. Its head, Robert Ley, sought approval from Fritz Sauckel, 
the general plenipotentiary for manpower, to set up DAF courts as inner-company 


1 From June 1942 to June 1944 the number of workers arrested by the Gestapo on disciplinary 
grounds rose sixfold, from 7,311 to 43,505, and the proportion of foreigners involved from 80% to 
90%; see Werner, Bleib tibrig, 318-19. On what follows, see ibid. 

2 Ibid., 320; Central Planning Board minutes, 30 Oct. 1942, quoted ibid., 431. Especially ill-famed 
were the Leuna plant’s work education camp in Spergau and Volkswagen’s concentration camp in 
Laagberg; see Streller, Geschichte des VEB Leuna-Werke, 190; Mommsen and Grieger, Das 
Volkswagenwerk, 766-99; Werner, Bleib tibrig, 178-84. 
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arbitration boards, but this attempt was unsuccessful.? In the prevailing circumstances 
plant managers exploited the full range of graduated, deferred, or suspended punish- 
ments in order to keep their workers in the plant, thereby exposing themselves to 
criticism of their regulatory policy from various quarters. 

The large discrepancy between the requirements and actual implementation of 
National Socialist labour policy can be seen from the fact that the 60-hour working 
week imposed by the armament ministry in late August 1944 was put into effect only 
in exceptional cases such as engine manufacture.‘ At the Buna I plant in Schkopau 
there were nevertheless repeated stoppages in the autumn of 1944, which were 
agpravated by the situation at the front and the intensive air raids. Here, as in the 
Ruhr mining industry, the workforce made up for the ground lost because of the ban 
on leave by staying away from work, thereby undermining the dynamics of ‘total war’. 


2. THE DISCIPLINARY POLICY OF THE SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
AND RETINUE DEPARTMENT AT THE BUNATI PLANT 
WITH REGARD TO ITS INDIGENOUS WORKERS 


Following the model of the IG Farben plant in Ludwigshafen, a social affairs 
committee was set up in Schkopau on 2 September 1939 to mediate between the 
social affairs department and the plant’s craft and production units. Managerial 
staff from the relevant departments were delegated as permanent members to the 
committee,? which was intended to bring about ‘a close connection between the 
social affairs department and the production units and ensure a permanent ex- 
change of experience, so that the social affairs department conducts its business in 
line with the operational needs [of the Buna plant]’.© This additional level of 
communication within the plant hierarchy appeared necessary not least because 
Ecarius insisted on the social affairs department’s sole authority to take decisions on 
all matters concerning the workforce.” He demanded information from the pro- 
duction units that would enable any contentious issues to be cleared up in the 
normal course of business, as well as an in-house forum for the transmission of basic 
social policy decisions. The social affairs committee thus functioned as a sensory 
apparatus for Ecarius’ comprehensive powers with respect to all workforce matters. 


Top-level meeting, end June 1943, BA RWM 10492, 2, quoted in Werner, Bleib dibrig, 321-2. 
Ibid., 335-7. 

5 Namely Grosskinski for che catalyst department; Dorrer for the other production departments; 
Mack for the energy department; Busch for the technical operations department; Rauer for the 
machine-engineering department; for the remaining departments, including the commercial 
department: Ecarius, head of the social affairs department; Schweers, a safety engineer; and 
Hilgendorf, a case officer in the social affairs department. Buna plant, passim, minutes of social 
affairs committee meeting on 18 Dec. 1939, LAMe, Bw. 169, 275-6, here 275. 

© Social affairs committee meeting on 2 Sept. 1939, ibid. 291-5, here 291. 

7 ‘It follows from this, moreover, that the plant’s other departments have no authority to take decisions 
on the treatment of matters falling within the remit of the legal and social affairs department’; Buna plant, 
social affairs dept., Ecarius, note to plant director Wulff re the handling of retinue matters, here 
‘Einschalrung der Abt. und Betriebe’, Schkopau, 19 Aug. 1941, LAMe, Bw. 136, 71-5, here 71. 
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Up to mid-March 1945 the committee held a total of twenty meetings, which 
were attended by various delegates from the other main departments. In addition 
to manpower deployment and social care of the workforce, the agenda was 
increasingly—from 1944 on, predominantly—devoted to disciplinary issues. 

Since the social affairs committee was a body concerned with coordinating direct 
intervention in the everyday life of the workforce, the theoretical aspect of indus- 
trial social policy in the National Socialist state, i.e. ‘human leadership’, remained 
in the background, although that was precisely its subject area. The proceedings 
and transactions of the social affairs committee can therefore be adduced as a 
practical everyday cross-check on the programmatic declarations of Ecarius and 
Bretschneider concerning the status of personnel management in large industrial 
enterprises in the war economy, discussed above.® 

Routine work on the regulation of manpower deployment, wage policy, and the 
social and physical welfare of male and female workers, ran like a red thread 
through the deliberations of the social affairs committee. It predominantly con- 
cerned issues of limited scope, such as the deployment of recently recruited ‘ethnic 
German’ Slovaks or pay supplements for chargehands. Although theoretical dis- 
cussion was the exception in this setting, guideline decisions were nevertheless 
taken in the immediate course of business, for example, on the internal classifica- 
tion of skilled jobs.? In addition, the deployment of the female workforce, limited 
to around 1,500, had to be reorganized. In May 1943 there were 994 women 
workers and 494 female clerical staff in the plant, of whom 506 workers and 86 
clerical staff were conscripts. In addition, 270 women were due to arrive from 
Upper Silesia and to be transferred, after a little more than a year’s training, to the 
Buna IV plant in Auschwitz. A further 900 women had been requested from the 
labour office, for whom sanitary facilities had to be prepared or installed.!° 

Until 1943 the retinue department had direct responsibility for manpower 
deployment and, in addition to the recruitment of workers, also took care of 
matters of detail such as job evaluation. The background to this was a nationwide 
unification of the wage system, such as had already been carried out in other 
branches of industry. Since the different production structures in IG Farben’s 
individual chemical plants made it hard to establish a common job classification 
system, Adam Boes, a head of section in the Buna plant’s social affairs department, 
proposed choosing ‘the intellectual demands of the job as the principle for 
classification’, though without defining this criterion in greater detail.!'! This all 


8 The sources drawn on for this purpose are correspondence between the retinue department and 
Carl Wulff, director of the Buna I plant in Schkopau, and records of internal meetings with deputy 
heads of the retinue department, in each case from the period 1944-5, which is especially instructive 
with regard to disciplinary action. These sources provide the material for an overall picture of the 
repressive potential of Buna plant labour policy from the viewpoint of management. 

9 This concerned ‘young chemical plant workers’ and ‘young chemical laboratory workers’, whose 
jobs, unlike that of ‘chemical laboratory technician’, were not recognized as skilled; 12th meeting of 
social affairs committee, 4 Aug. 1942, LAMe, Bw. 168, 147-9, here 147. 

10 Fifteenth meeting of social affairs committee, ibid., 1111-112, here 11 1r. 
'! Buna plant, retinue dept./legal affairs dept., letter from Boes to Fasshauer, Schkopau, 15 Jan. 1944, 
ibid., 47r-v. Adam Boes (b. 1897) had been employed as a machine technician and administrator 
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remained within the framework of a functional social care strategy that rarely took 
on a conceptual character. Disciplinary policy, however, was a different matter. It 
applied to four separate groups within the workforce: (1) indigenous German 
workers, (2) foreign contract-workers from Italy and ‘ethnic Germans’ from Slo- 
vakia and the Soviet Union, (3) prisoners of war, and (4) ‘eastern workers’, i.e. 
forced labourers from eastern Europe. These groups were subjected, in the above 
order, to a differentiated disciplinary apparatus that was applied with varying 
degrees of success.'? In the process, many aspects of the National Socialist ideal 
of the worker, which was characterized by authoritarian and exclusionist interpret- 
ations of work duties and workers’ honour in the widest sense, had to be accepted. 

All in all, work discipline developed in inverse proportion to the prevailing war 
situation. Disciplinary offences increased from the beginning of the war and 
continued to do so up to the end of hostilities. Such conduct had been common 
practice in armament companies at shop-floor level since 1937. The undisciplined 
behaviour of the workforce reflected its rising market value, and this created a 
dilemma for supervisory bodies, especially as the instruments for punishing discip- 
linary offences were linked to the state’s repressive apparatus. Thus the local labour 
office and local Gestapo functioned as executive organs of state supervisory author- 
ity, which was vested in the regional Reich labour trustees. Only prisoners of war 
were beyond their reach, since they were supervised by the Wehrmacht’s decen- 
tralized prisoner-of-war departments. In disciplinary cases the various institutional 
levels of state authority were brought into play successively according to the severity 
of the offence. The last level was the Gestapo, but the retinue department had the 
possibility of avoiding such radical application of the disciplinary regime by 
invoking its own regulatory powers, which was entirely in its own institutional 
interests. It could impose a relatively mild punishment that did not formally 
correspond to the severity of the offence and thereby settle the case within the 
company before the Gestapo was called in. 

On the other hand, a few groups of foreigners such as Czechs and Poles—but not 
other contract workers—had to be reported to the Gestapo as a matter of principle. 
As early as the summer of 1940, the Reich labour trustees repeatedly exhorted 
companies to make use of their right to report workers to the Gestapo so as to be 
able to punish the rising number of disciplinary offences effectively. But that is 
exactly what the companies did not do. Because of the manpower shortage they 
refrained from calling for ‘drastic measures such as detention or imprisonment’ that 
‘would have led to total collapse of the workforce’.!3 Unauthorized absences were 


in the Leuna plant from 1919 to 1936. He acquired a degree in business administration in 1934 and a 
law degree in 1940. From 1938 to 1941 he was an authorized signatory for a Frankfurt company before 
being appointed head of manpower deployment and personnel manager for workers and clerical staff in 
the social affairs department of the Buna plant. Alfred Fasshauer (b. 1906) studied law in Munich and 
Géttingen. In January 1940 he was appointed assistant to Ecarius, head of the Buna plant’s social affairs 
department, and was in practice head of the legal affairs department. List of 41 senior staff of the social 
affairs departments of the large IG Farben plants, LAMe, Lw. 947, 10. 


'2 The best overview remains that in Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, esp. 137-326, here 168-75. 
'3 Werner, Bleib iibrig, 175. ; 
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rarely reported to the state supervisory agencies but were deducted from leave in 
order to forestall more severe disciplinary action—a procedure which the Reich 
trustees had reintroduced only in September 1939.'4 The SS security service in the 
government district of Aachen noted a ‘marked feeling of indispensability’ among 
the workers and blamed companies’ social affairs departments for paying what it 
considered too low wages and thereby provoking ‘impertinent, arrogant behaviour’ 
on the part of the workers that extended to breach of contract and rapid changes 
of job.!5 

So the retinue departments were caught in a predicament: if they disciplined 
their workforce, they lost workers; if they did not, they risked undermining their 
own regulatory policies and provoking conflicts with the state supervisory agencies. 
At the Buna I plant in Schkopau an attempt was made to avoid this choice between 
bad alternatives by broadening the graduated scale of punishment. For construc- 
tion-site workers at Buna I, who worked for outside contractors and were therefore 
least subject to the company’s disciplinary rules, the procedure was as follows. Stage 
one consisted of an official summons to a talk with the site manager in the presence 
of the DAF company representative or a DAF warden, who delivered a first 
warning; in the event of repetition, another warning could be delivered through 
the same channels. Stage two was for the site manager to impose a fine of one day’s 
wages. At stage three, the retinue department’s personne! office put the offender on 
the list for the next visit to the plant by the labour office representative, who 
functioned as the plenipotentiary of the Reich trustee. The labour office represen- 
tative delivered®a further warning and could fine the offender a maximum of 
RM100. Stage four involved renewed contact between the personnel office and 
the labour office, which could now bring in the state police department in Merse- 
burg. At stage five, the personnel office had the option of reporting the worker 
directly to the Gestapo.!® 

For the plant’s own workers the social affairs department’s disciplinary measures 
began with stage two. Within this discretionary framework an exemplary dispute 
arose between the social affairs department and the deputy head of the energy 
department, Ernst Mack, who, taking up the usual criticism from the state 
repression agencies, complained that the disciplinary regulations were being applied 
too laxly. Since Ecarius had established strictly hierarchical powers of decision, 
Mack had to approach him directly on the matter. In two cases, involving repeated 


'4 Te had been abolished two years earlier at the insistence of the DAF—a step that had resulted, in 
the area of the Reich trustee for Westphalia-Lower Rhine, in an immediate 90% rise in unauthorized 
absences, ibid., 174. The only workers punished by detention were those who were not essential to the 
production process because of their low level of specialization; in the second quarter of the year only 90 
mine workers, whose jobs were classified as unskilled and were considered highly unattractive, were so 
punished, and no one from another occupational group, ibid., 175. 

15 Meldungen aus dem Reich 1938-1945, 135-8; situation report by the chief administrator of the 
government district of Aachen, 8 Feb. 1941, HStADii, Regierung Aachen 16915, quoted in Werner, 
Bleib tibrig, 176. Owing to the numerous job vacancy announcements, this development was also 
apparent to the public. 

16 Buna plant, retinue dept./legal affairs dept., Fasshauer, notification no. 32/42 to firms, LAMe, 
Bw. 45, 25v-26. 
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sleeping in the telephone exchange during the night shift and a fist fight, the social 
affairs department had, in addition to the usual warning, only imposed a fine of half 
a day’s wages, i.e. RM3.'7 Mack thought the Gestapo should be brought in 
immediately. In support of his position he cited a parallel case of two auxiliary 
doorkeepers who had reported sick in Whitsun week 1940 in order to work as 
waiters (their former main occupation) during the lucrative holiday period. For this 
offence the social affairs department had only imposed a small fine of RM3. The 
head of department concerned, who considered the punishment too light, overrode 
the decision and referred the matter to the Gestapo on his own initiative. The 
Gestapo sentenced both offenders to three weeks’ imprisonment, which was 
completely out of proportion to the penalty imposed by the retinue department. 
Such arbitrary behaviour on the part of a department head detracted considerably 
from the internal and external standing of the social affairs department, which 
sought at all costs to avoid a repetition. 

Mack had expressly supported the rigid attitude of the Gestapo and the action 
taken by the engineer in charge. As if that were not enough, he called for a harsher 
approach in two other disciplinary cases!® and made it clear that he thought a 
general change of course in the social affairs department was needed. In response, 
the social affairs department pointed out that both the labour office in Halle and its 
superior authority, the Reich labour trustee for the province of Saxony, ‘showed 
great reserve in regard to the punishment of members of the retinue’,!? and that 
Ecarius’ own objections on the matter to the Reich trustee in Magdeburg had borne 
no fruit. Apparently forced onto the defensive, the social affairs department now 
conceded that a department in which a breach of discipline occurred should in 
future submit a proposal for the appropriate punishment and could thus exert 
direct influence on the disciplinary regime. On this occasion, therefore, the 
repressive approach to discipline at the decentralized level of department heads 
won out over the more conciliatory approach of the central social affairs depart- 
ment. 

It was difficult to achieve a unified approach, since opposing initiatives from the 
various departments led to disparate treatment throughout the company and 
hampered disciplinary action. One head of department, for example, objected to 
issuing a warning to a worker who had been guilty of unauthorized absence three 
times in short succession, because he was desperately needed in his unit. In that 
instance the social affairs department was obliged to justify its disciplinary action, 
which was considered disproportionate. The worker's own department had retro- 
actively deducted his first (four-day) absence from his home leave entitlement, 


17 Sixth meeting of social affairs committee, 23 and 27 Sept. 1940, LAMe, Bw. 169, 241; letter 
from Mack to Ecarius, 24 Oct. 1940, ibid., 235-8; Buna plant, legal and social affairs dept., internal 
memorandum, Schkopau, 30 Oct. 1940, ibid. 231-4. 

'8 Albin Wunderlich, a control panel attendant in the energy department, had refused to work a 
Sunday shift because he wanted to play football; another worker, Josef Fussy, had prolonged his leave 
without permission; ibid. 

19 Buna plant, legal and social affairs dept., internal memorandum, Schkopau, 30 Oct. 1940, ibid., 
233. 
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passed over his second (one-day) absence in silence, and accepted a retroactive sick 
note for the third occurrence (three days). The department head, Winkeler, wanted 
to settle the matter internally and criticized the social affairs department for 
conducting a ‘war of letters’. The latter, in turn, criticized Winkeler for having 
instructed the plant’s internal investigation bureau to look into the matter after the 
worker's third unauthorized absence without first referring the case to the social 
affairs department. Winkeler had moved heaven and earth to keep the superior 
disciplinary authority out of his area of responsibility, contrary to regulations, but 
his ‘amicable solution’ strategy failed in the face of the company’s internal super- 
visory machinery, and he was reduced to angry self-justification.2° 

Both extremes—the imposition of harsher punishment and the toleration of 
minor and even repeated breaches of discipline—undermined the efforts of the 
social affairs administration in the Buna I plant to develop a uniform approach, 
especially as authority was divided among a number of players. The plant hierarchy 
could not impose a unified procedure because it lacked direct access to the 
undisciplined workers in the individual departments and because its own interests 
were often diametrically opposed to those of the departments in question. Further- 
more, although the social affairs department could impose only mild punishments, 
it was not interested in conceding any of its disciplinary powers to the Buna plant’s 
individual departments or to the labour office and Gestapo, especially as the DAF 
was also trying to become involved. 

The ‘political task force’ led by DAF company representative Bindseil was active 
on the fringes, Blic its propaganda-based educational activity, which consisted only 
in ‘appealing, in comradely fashion [...] to the sense of duty of the person 
concerned’, remained vague and had little impact.2! Section and department 
heads were exhorted to ‘do everything possible to support this educational work’ 
by notifying DAF activists of stubborn disciplinary offenders. To what extent they 
complied with this request must remain an open question, but ic seems more than 
doubtful that such cooperation could have been the rule.2* The DAF in Schkopau 
accordingly steered a relatively moderate course in the hope of strengthening its 
own institutional position within the plant—for example, by attempting to arbi- 
trate in order to mitigate the manpower shortage. Even the DAF was more 
interested in practical personnel management than in an ideologically motivated 
escalation of disciplinary measures, thus giving the lie to the campaign for an 
authoritarian DAF social affairs expert at the Buna plant in Schkopau, dressed up 
in National Socialist ideology, which it was conducting at the same time. This was 
only an apparent contradiction: in reality, one of the reasons why the DAF had little 
prospect of strengthening its institutional position was that its efforts to do so were 
more closely aligned with the moderate approach of the head of the social affairs 


20 Buna plant, letter from Fasshauer, legal and social affairs dept., to Winkeler, head of the vinyl 
chloride dept., Schkopau, 29 Aug. 1942, LAMe, Bw. 47, 382r and v. 

21 Buna plant, factory representative Bindseil, extract from service instruction no. 3, Schkopau, 
4 July 1940, LAMe, Bw. 46, 19. 

22 Buna plane, legal and social affairs dept., RS No. 40/5, Schkopau, 9 July 1940, ibid., 18. 
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department than was ideologically permissible. As a result, it lacked the powerful 
allies in the state supervisory agencies that could have exerted the necessary pressure 
on the plant hierarchy. Rather, the DAF exhausted its threat potential at an early 
stage in minor disputes over the punishment of individual workers and was 
accordingly forced to temper its normative rhetoric. 

As to the quantitative extent of the phenomenon, as reflected in the correspond- 
ence of the social affairs department and its successor, the retinue department, it 
should be noted first of all that in 1941 there were only ten serious disciplinary 
offences at the Buna plant in Schkopau that were punished by several months’ 
imprisonment and made public. One worker was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, four to four months, three to five months, and the remaining two 
to six and nine months respectively. All these were cases of ‘persistent refusal to 
work’ which the Reich trustee had not halted at the lower punishment stages of 
internal admonition and external written warnings.2? The 1942 figure for Schko- 
pau building contractors was equally low.24 Breaches of discipline on the construc- 
tion sites were of comparable seriousness to those in the production departments: 
‘Sunday working has also been introduced at Buna, on orders from above, but here 
too none of the workers show up. Most are aged 18 to 20. J have tried everything 
possible to persuade the men of the urgency of the work and its special importance 
for the war effort, and have exhorted them not to go along with the majority [sic!], 
but to no avail; on the contrary, some of them even turn up hours late on 
Monday.’?5 

Minor cases of refusal to work were much more frequent, however. From July to 
September 1940 the social affairs department at the Buna plant delivered 141 
warnings, and in the twelve months from November 1941 to October 1942 an 
estimated 400 minor offences were punished by fines and warnings.”° This means 
that 2.3 per cent of workers (2 per cent of the total workforce) in the three-month 
period in 1940, and 4.8 per cent of workers (4 per cent of the total workforce) in 
the 12-month period in 1941-2, received some form of reprimand.?” In other 
words, one in twenty workers per year committed a breach of discipline that was 
clear enough to result in perceptible punishment. Under the conditions of the war 
economy, that was a very high level of undisciplined behaviour at the Buna plant in 
Schkopau. 

This relatively high proportion of recalcitrant minor offenders was faced with a 
relatively cumbersome disciplinary apparatus that was, moreover, spread over 


23 Buna plant, management notices, 6 Feb. 1941 and 9 Nov. 1941, LAMe, Bw. 46, 4, 7-9. 

24 See their correspondence with the legal and social affairs dept., LAMe, Bw. 45. 

25 Franz Rost, master builder, to Schliesser, Reich labour trustee, Eisleben labour office, Eisleben, 
27 May 1941; copy received by legal and social affairs department on 20 June 1941, LAMe, Bw. 45, 
43-4, here 43. 

26 For the first figure, see Buna plant social affairs dept., internal memorandum, 30 Oct. 1940, LAMe, 
Bw. 169, 233. For the estimate, see the 479-page file on ‘breaches of discipline in various departments’, 
LAMe, Bw. 47. Excrapolating to 12 months, this gives roughly the same figure for both samples. 

27 Out of a total of 5,950 workers and 7,176 members of the workforce in 1940 and 8,342 workers 
and 9,997 members of the workforce in 1942. Figures from Buna plant, social report 1940, LAMe, 
Bw. 142, 1-50, here 2; Buna plant, social report 1942, LAMe, Bw. 144, 1r-37r, here 2r. 
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competing internal and external agencies, making direct access to the workforce 
difficult. Right up to March 1945 there were continuing demands at meetings of 
the social affairs committee for more effective forms of punishment, although they 
could not have been applied to their full extent. Some of the counter-strategies 
proposed?® were not entirely unsuccessful in the company’s view. At the social 
affairs committee’s seventeenth meeting it was reported for the first time that ‘the 
number of hours lost through slacking has fallen considerably thanks to vigorous 
action against breaches of discipline’. To that end the retinue department, in 
agreement with the administration of the community camp, had introduced a 
strict morning bed check, and a special “work education office’ had been set up, to 
which departments had to report missing workers immediately.?° 

The proportion of disciplinary cases nevertheless remained at the same high 
level. One reason for this was the inefficiency of the disciplinary apparatus in 
dealing with serious cases. The institutional interlocking with the labour office 
was in itself sufficient to prevent any lasting acceleration of proceedings. At the 
nineteenth meeting of the social affairs committee Otto Dorrer, a production 
manager who later became interim plant director, demanded swifter punishment 
of ‘work-shy elements’ by the Reich trustees and Gestapo, whom he criticized for 
being altogether too easy on repeated offenders.*° The plant hierarchy passed the 
buck to the state supervisory agencies, declaring that it itself had given up on the 
matter. The undisciplined minority of the workforce was intimidated neither by 
the plant hierarchy nor by public notification of individual punishments.?! 

Finally, the DAF again tried to push into the picture by way of disciplinary 
policy. It proposed keeping track of absences for each member of the workforce, 
including clerical staff, by means of a permanently updated card index. This would 
have imposed a disproportionately heavy additional administrative burden that 
would have been impossible to cope with under the war conditions of the last 
months of 1944, even if it was in line with the DAF’s efforts to increase the 
importance of its own organization by loading it with extra work.32 The content 


28 Harsher disciplinary measures were discussed at seven of the social affairs committee's twenty 
meetings in the period 1940—5; LAMe, Bw. 169. 

29 Social affairs committee meeting on 23 Dec. 1943; ibid., 34r—-36v, here 36v. And at a later 
meeting of department heads on 21-3 Nov. 1944 Fasshauer, visibly flartered, was able to report that 
‘Judge Grosse at the district court in Halle, who has officiated on many occasions in criminal 
proceedings against slackers reported by us, has expressed exceptional praise for the organization of 
the repression of slacking in our plant’; LAMe, Bw. 137. 

30 Social affairs committee meeting on 23 Aug. 1944, ibid., 10-12, here 11. At the commictee’s last 
meeting Ecarius was still calling on departments to report missing workers immediately so that swifter 
action could be taken. He stressed that 70% of all punishments were imposed by the retinue 
department and only 30% by the offenders’ departments; 20th meeting of social affairs committee, 
8 Mar. 1945, LAMe, Bw. 169, 3-9, here 3-4. 

31 Agreed at the social affairs committee's 5th meeting on 3 June 1940 and 19th meeting on 
23 Aug. 1944; ibid., 266, 10. 

32 Tn this matter the DAF was following supra-regional instructions. Despite Ecarius’ assurances to 
the contrary, the card index of absences was introduced; see meeting of Wulff, Braun, Ecarius, and 
DAF company representative Bindseil with Becker, an NSDAP official for the Gau district of Halle, 
and Hofius from the Merseburg district organization on 6 Nov. 1944, LAMe, Bw. 4, 39-40. See 20th 
meeting of social affairs committee, 8 Mar. 1945, LAMe, Bw. 169, 3. 
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and timing of this proposal show how far the DAF’s behaviour in regard to 
industrial policy was divorced from reality. 

Loss of working hours increased sharply again in March 1945 as the front 
approached. Unauthorized absences were widespread and remained the most 
frequent form of minor disciplinary offence. Six cases in the technical department 
were punished by the retinue department in March and four in February. They all 
involved absences of a few days and were thus only the tip of the iceberg.39 Even in 
these cases, however, the retinue department adhered to the consensus on the 
extent to which breaches of the regulations were tolerated. Examination of the 
source material reveals no sign of a toughening of disciplinary rules in the final 
phase of the war, although the retinue department took a different line towards the 
external authorities. All in all, the loss of working hours at this stage already 
reflected the breakdown of state organization that had direct repercussions on 
regulatory policy within the company and contributed to the further erosion of 
discipline: “While the illness rate shown by the company sickness fund is almost 8 
per cent, the actual proportion of absentees is much higher. Long working hours, 
bad transport conditions, the ban on leave, strong external demands, poor nutri- 
tion, air raid warnings, and bomb damage are the main reasons for the high losses of 
working hours. This is compounded by the fact that part of our retinue has not 
been fully stretched at work in recent months, which is an added psychological 
factor in this context.’34 

Production delays caused by wartime shortages and similar difficulties were taken 
as an excuse for extended absence from work. With bitter fighting and heavy losses 
on the approaching front, indigenous German workers in the armament industry 
took maximum advantage of their opportunities for slacking, without having to fear 
reprisals. Blind spots arose in the destructive and disciplinary potential of ‘total war’ 
that could perhaps have been exploited for the benefit of the persecuted if, as the 
example of armament entrepreneur Oskar Schindler shows, the necessary solidarity 
with forced labourers from the concentration camps had existed. That solidarity, 
however, was lacking. 

The wide disciplinary leeway which indigenous workers enjoyed in the final 
phase of the war led to individual cases of ostentatious refusal to obey orders. In 
mid-March 1945 Johann Heger, a metalworker at the Buna I plant, refused work 
by turning up under the influence of drink and asleep on his feet. On 1 March 
Albert Noack, an electro-welder, disobeyed an order to work overtime to get the 
carbide furnace ready, telling the foreman ‘you can do what you like’.5> At this 
stage, when state organization was breaking down, the instruments available to the 
retinue department were wholly ineffective. Undeterred, Ecarius hoped to be able 


33 Letters from the technical dept. to the retinue dept., Schkopau, 13 Mar. 1945 and 1 Mar, 1945, 
LAMe, Bw. 212. There are no plant statistics for these forms of repeated offence. 

34 Twentieth meeting of social affairs committee, 8 Mar. 1945, LAMe, Bw. 169, 3-9, here 3; on 
what follows, see ibid., 4. 

35 Letters from technical dept. to retinue dept., Schkopau, 13 Mar. 1945 and 1 Mar. 1945, LAMe, 
Bw. 212. 
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to contain the situation by strict application of inner-company discipline: imme- 
diate reporting of offenders by their departments, counter-checks by ‘camp leaders’, 
and immediate punishment by the retinue department. Stricter disciplinary regu- 
lations along these lines were issued in March 1945, three weeks before the 
Americans reached Halle—an illusory endeavour if only because it had not been 
effective in previous years either. On the other hand, the social care aspects of 
company social policy were still functioning. The activity of the social workers 
consisted more and more of home visits to members of the workforce injured in 
accidents and of visits to female workers to assess their housework load and 
propose ways of alleviating it. These investigations brought some limited success 
in November 1944, when day-shift hours for women were reduced from fifty- 
five to fifty-one in special cases ‘where the company social worker has estab- 
lished, by rigorous investigation, that the women’s load is not sustainable’.*¢ 
Thus, even in the final phase of the war, the retinue department was still able to 
fulfil its tasks in regard to labour protection and—despite a gradual loss of 
prestige due to the ailing disciplinary regime—to prevail over its institutionally 
much weaker competitor, the DAF. Until the end of 1944, neither the DAF 
company representative nor the other members of the advisory board received 
the plant management’s internal circulars, and nor did the NSDAP’s factory cell 
representatives. They all continued to be excluded from the company’s internal 
decision-making processes.7” 

In January 1945 the plant’s internal investigation bureau was finally made a sub- 
department of the retinue department. It functioned, on an intermediate level 
between the Gestapo and the retinue department, as a kind of in-house detection 
system, operating ahead of the Gestapo in the investigation of espionage and crime, 
as well breaches of work discipline.7 Given its increasing autonomy within the 
plant hierarchy, the retinue department was largely in a position to determine 
relations with the state supervisory agencies in disciplinary affairs. The question 


36 Buna plant, briefing of department heads by retinue dept., 22 Dec. 1944, LAMe, Bw. 4, 39-40, 
here 39r, and 14th meeting of social affairs committee, 5 Feb. 1943, LAMe, Bw. 169, 123-5, here 
124. 

37 Buna plant, minutes of meeting of department heads on 7 Nov. 1944, LAMe, Bw. 4, 35~7. At 
this meeting Fasshauer promised a flow of information, provided, however, that Ecarius, in his capacity 
as ‘defence officer’, checked the content of the circulars in advance to prevent the unauthorized 
disclosure of internal information. 

38 Buna plant, retinue dept./legal affairs dept., Fasshauer, internal memorandum re incorporation 
of the investigation bureau, 16 Jan. 1945, LAMe, Bw. 136, 7; on what follows, see ibid. In these task 
areas the investigation bureau had already been cooperating closely with the retinue department's four 
principal decision-makers, namely Ecarius, the head of department, and the three sub-deparcment heads: 
Fasshauer (legal affairs), Boes (personnel), and Gottschalk (general retinue affairs). The investigation 
bureau was headed by Lehrmund, a senior executive. After Boes transferred to Leverkusen in August 
1944, Fasshauer, as Ecarius’ deputy, supervised the retinue department’s major cask areas of legal affairs 
and personnel. Next in importance was Gottschalk, who was responsible, inter alia, for dealing with 
breaches of discipline; see Buna plant, retinue department establishment plan, n.d. {mid-1943], LAMe, 
Bw. 135, 127, and Buna plant, retinue dept. internal memorandum, Fasshauer, re supervision of major 
task areas in the retinue and legal affairs departments, 1 Feb. 1945, LAMe, Bw. 136, 21-4v. 
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therefore arises whether its change of direction was not simply a tactical manoeuvre 
that had become indispensable in the final phase of the war. For the retinue 
department now demanded harsher treatment of members of its own workforce 
by the labour office and the Gestapo—an almost complete reversal of relations 
compared with the early war years. That the retinue department became the 
agitator in matters of disciplinary policy in the final phase of the war requires closer 
investigation. It did not result from an ideologically grounded shift in regulatory 
policy, but more likely from the need to ensure continuity of production by 
guaranteeing regular presence at work. Not until the end of the war did it make 
sense for the retinue department to implement its own synthesis of ‘human 
leadership’, efficiency, and performance ethos by the use of force, and obediently 
adapt its internal regulatory policy to the National Socialist image of man, enfor- 
cing it by punishment in active cooperation with the Gestapo. Perhaps it did so, 
however, only in order to divert the growing external pressure provoked by 
increasing absenteeism by paying lip service to National Socialist ideology. In 
practice, nothing changed in its treatment of disciplinary cases. 

In terms of institutional relations, however, this was a fundamental shift. The 
plant hierarchy now sought to close ranks with a state agency whose authority it has 
fended off as far as possible in previous years. Was mobilization of its own 
manpower potential now the prime consideration? Was the Gestapo now taken 
on board in order to ensure effective command? In serious disciplinary cases the 
Gestapo was the highest decisionary body and therefore stood at the top of 
the disciplinary hierarchy.>? The internal investigation bureau acted at the inter- 
mediate level. Below this level the general disciplinary procedure provided for in the 
framework of the company’s own work organization was applied in reaction to a 
wide range of breaches of discipline. At which level resort to disciplinary violence 
was finally decided, in which cases that did not happen, and where the plant 
hierarchy retained freedom of action so as to manage without severe or even 
terroristic punitive action by the National Socialist state apparatus and thereby 
preserve itself into the post-war period, cannot be determined from the sources.4° 
However, since reorganization of the disciplinary regime in the final phase of the 
war did not bring any increase in the severity of the punishments inflicted—though 
even death sentences would have been conceivable—one may assume that the 
retinue department nevertheless kept control of the treatment of undisciplined 
workers. This amounted, overall, to a restrained disciplinary policy with regard to 
the plant’s indigenous workers. 


3° For example, in the case of the Frossard, a French prisoner of war suspected of creating an 
‘intelligence service’ in che site camp. Buna plant, retinue dept., meeting with department heads, 9 Jan. 
1945, LAMe, Bw. 137, 27. 

40 It may be assumed that deviant behaviour by the plant hierarchy was concealed and therefore not 
consigned to writing. 
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3. DISCIPLINARY POLICY AT THE BUNA I PLANT 
WITH REGARD TO PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
FORCED LABOURERS 


In this situation there was also relatively wide leeway in the application of discip- 
linary policy to the various groups of foreign workers, most of whom were forced 
labourers, and to prisoners of war and even concentration-camp detainees. In 1944 
around 8,850 foreign workers and forced labourers were employed at the Buna 
I plant in Schkopau. This figure denotes the sleeping capacity of the site camps. 
The comparable figure for the Leuna plant was 12,132 in November 1944 and 
14,140 in March 1945. In 1944, 1,500 of these were Reich Germans or ‘Volks- 
deutsche’ (ethnic Germans), 2,200 eastern workers, 2,400 French, 2,000 Italians, 
450 Czechs, 430 Flemings, and 515 Croats, Poles, Dutch, and Moroccans. To 
these must be added 1,590 French prisoners of war in three separate camps and 
1,600 detainees in the Osendorf, Zéschen, and Schkopau ‘education camps’, 
which, with their harsh disciplinary regime, prefigured the concentration camps.4! 
Here the functional requirements of an orderly work process, which depended 
primarily on workers’ satisfaction with their working and living conditions, over- 
lapped with the ideological demands that foreign civilian workers and prisoners of 
war be treated in accordance with a scale of national and ethnic affiliation dictated 
by racist criteria and assumptions, spread by propaganda, about the loyalty of 
members of the western and southern European nations—especially Italians after 
the fall of Mussolini.42 All in all, this area comprised all the dark aspects of ‘human 
leadership’, which went as far as ‘selection’ and mass murder through work. 
Because prisoners of war were subject to the Wehrmacht, the plant hierarchy had 
no direct disciplinary power over them. Punishments could be imposed only by the 
commander of a guard unit, and not by individual guards, so workers could not be 
disciplined at the workplace. Since the social affairs administration basically con- 
fined itself to preventing absences, effective disciplining was impossible. It was 
faced with the same problem it had failed to solve in regard to German members of 
the workforce: how to impose discipline as far as possible without punishment.*3 


41 LAMe, Lw. 1368 and 1432, quoted in Pabst, Das Arbeitserziehungslager Spergau, 3-4. The 
Schkopau education camp presumably supplied workers to the Buna plant, although this contradicts 
the claim that Buna I was the only plant belonging to the IG Farben cartel which did not employ 
concentration-camp detainees during the Second World War; see Wagner, JG Auschwitz, 336. In 
December 1942 the total workforce of the Volkswagen plant numbered 12,000, consisting of 
approximately 1,600 prisoners of war, 3,500 eastern workers, 700 Poles, 2,000 foreign civilian 
workers, and 4,200 ethnic Germans. In April 1945 there were still 3,000 foreign civilian workers, 
1,000 prisoners of war, 3,000 eastern workers, 600 Poles, and 1,400 ethnic Germans—a total of 
9,000; see Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 531, and nn. 51 and 79 below. 

42 See Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 96-105; Wagner, IG Auschwitz, 137. 

43 Seventeenth meeting of social affairs committee, 23 Dec. 1943, LAMe, Bw. 169, 34r-36v, here 
36v. In the Buna I plant only French prisoners of war and Italian military internees were employed. Ac 
the end of 1943, by order of the general plenipotentiary for manpower, Sauckel, the nutrition of both 
groups was aligned with chat of German workers. They accordingly received ‘long work’, ‘heavy work’, 
or ‘heaviest work’ supplements, depending on their specific deployment; see Buna plant, retinue dept., 
internal memorandum, 31 Dec. 1943, ibid., 48. 
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The highly precarious nature of this divergence of interests with the state 
repression authorities can be seen from the case of a Kassel armament factory 
where a group of thirty-nine workers, mainly Poles but including three German 
indigenous workers, were arrested by the Gestapo for resistance activity. The plant 
director tried to get them released but succeeded only in the case of the German 
workers. Even after thirty Russian replacement workers had fled from his factory, 
he continued to negotiate stubbornly and finally managed to get the three German 
workers reinstated.44 Since nothing more is known about the foreign workers, we 
may assume they were all murdered under summary procedure, as was also 
common practice in the Gestapo prison in Cologne known as the ‘EL-DE 
Haus’.4° In a similar case a Dutch resistance worker from the Volkswagen plant 
was executed in the Brandenburg jail in September 1944.4¢ 

In this excessive escalation of the disciplinary regime, up to and including 
murder by local Gestapo officials for breaches of discipline or acts of resistance, 
the Fiihrer state’s dividing line ran between defenceless foreign workers and forced 
labourers, classified as racially inferior, on the one side, and privileged German 
indigenous workers on the other. But this was not the only factor. In a vain attempt 
to discipline rebellious young forced labourers from the Netherlands, Georg Tyrolt, 
the notoriously irascible head of personnel at the Volkswagen plant, introduced 
harsher punishments on his own initiative that went as far as confinement in a 
punishment bunker belonging to the plant.4” Clearly, the reaction of retinue 
departments to dissident behaviour on the part of foreign workers was crucially 
dependent on the degree of tolerance shown by local management staff. 

Foreigners working at the Schkopau Buna plant of their own free will also 
profited increasingly from the quantitative erosion of the indigenous workforce 
by conscription to the armed forces.4® From July 1943, on the basis of company 
aptitude tests, they received further training in line with the requirement profiles 
for vacant jobs. Nowhere else in the language used by the retinue department was 
the discrepancy between National Socialist ideology and company practice so 
apparent as in the announcement of this further training activity. Because of the 
company’s practical requirements, the prescribed racial selection criteria were 
undermined by the levelling principle of performance, which applied to the 
whole workforce. “The overriding aim is to compensate for the missing workers 
by increasing productivity. A precondition for this is that each member of the 
workforce be assigned to the job for which he is best suited by his professional 
knowledge and experience, his intellectual capabilities, and his physical character- 
istics. This imposes special tasks on the doctor, the psychologist and the company 
itself. Especially in the case of foreigners, the path to greater productivity runs from 
indiscriminate deployment, via rough selection, to refined deployment. 


44 BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1043, monthly report, 15 Oct. 1942, quoted in Werner, Bleib iibrig, 320. 
See inmates’ inscriptions on the walls of che Cologne Gestapo prison. 

46 See Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 737; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 314-26. 

47 See Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 735-7. 

48 See Germany and the Second World War, vIIl. 949-57. 
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Unfortunately, in our plant we have only now been able to make a start on rough 
selection. The goal is to subject not only each newcomer, but every member of the 
workforce, to an aptitude test.’4? 

This utilitarian selection of performance criteria was nevertheless also imbued 
with individual psychological evaluation criteria that supposedly facilitated the 
‘correct deployment of every member of the retinue’.°° Recruitment policy within 
the plant was increasingly geared to considerations of performance that levelled out 
the racial gradation of the workforce. This was in striking contrast to the deliberate 
exclusion of eastern workers and discrimination against ‘Jews of mixed descent’ 
(Mischlinge), but even here there were points of contact in daily life that hindered 
the strict application of National Socialist racial policy. Both social and disciplinary 
policy were affected by this. 

Thus within the precincts of the Buna I plant in Schkopau there was a separate 
eastern workers’ camp with 424 beds, but a further 261 workers from eastern 
Europe, together with their 72 families (355 persons in all) were lodged in the 
community camp, where 168 ethnic German families from Russia and 38 families 
of other nationalities also lived.>' Comprehensive childcare—including a neonatal 
care unit, a kindergarten, and a school, as well as special food for the children from 
the plant kitchen—was provided in order to free mothers for work in the plant. 
Eastern Europeans were not excluded from this and most probably received 
adequate food rations. Although the sources tell us nothing about the state of 
these childcare facilities, both the family camp and the women’s camp inside the 
community camp were inspected during the eighteenth meeting of the social affairs 
committee by a high-ranking delegation from senior management, so we may 
assume there were no serious deficiencies. That says nothing, however, about 
conditions in the eastern workers’ camp. 

The care of eastern European children in separate ‘foreign children’s homes’ in 
industrial towns and armament companies was fundamentally badly organized and 
dictated by National Socialist racial policy. In 1942 in the Warthegau it was even 
proposed that the children be subjected to ‘special treatment’ (Sonderbehandlung) 


49 Sixteenth meeting of social affairs committee, 10 July 1943, LAMe, Bw. 169, 70r. 

50 See the proposals for a comprehensive list of evaluation criteria applying to all workers: ‘Ecarius 
suggests having an index card for each member of the retinue, describing: (1) his intellectual qualities, 
(2) his physical qualities, (3) his character, and (4) his professional development’; ibid. It was used for 
planning purposes but also for supervision; ibid. On the qualification of eastern workers, see Herbert, 
Fremdarbeiter, 273-8. 

51 Of the 415 Germans from Russia, only 240 (57.8%) were employed in the Buna plant, the 
others being non-working family members. There were also 352 unmarried Germans from Russia. The 
families from France and Belgium had the highest proportion of working members: 77 out of 84, i.e. 
91.7%; see 18th meeting of social affairs committee, 24 Apr. 1944, ibid. 26r. The Buna plant’s 
community camp in Schkopau had 6,069 beds, which were supplemented by 1,039 beds in private 
lodgings and 1,315 in sleeping halls. Including the above-mentioned eastern workers’ camp, this gives 
a total capacity of 8,847 beds in lodgings within the Buna plant; ibid. In quantitative terms this was 
much better than the miserable conditions in the camp at the Volkswagen plant, where forced 
labourers had to sleep in completely overcrowded barracks, often two to a bed; see Mommsen and 
Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 575. 
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in order to deter mothers from further pregnancies.°* An extremely high infant 
mortality rate of 100 per cent—as in the Volkswagen camp in 1944, where all 350 
infants starved to death—cannot be adduced for the Buna plant I in Schkopau from 
the available source material. But the Volkswagen deaths were not an isolated 
case: in the autumn of 1944, 48 of the 120 children living in Friedrich Krupp AG’s 
children’s camp in Essen died of malnutrition—a mortality rate of 40 per cent.*4 It 
is thus quite possible that conditions in the Schkopau Buna plant’s community 
camp were acceptable, while those in the eastern workers’ camp were much worse. 

Partial relaxation of the forced labour regime was possible, however. It was 
noticeable everywhere, under the pressure of the growing manpower shortage, in 
the second phase of the war and increasingly from 1944.5 At the end of 1944 the 
Buna I plant introduced performance-based nutrition for eastern workers on a trial 
basis: in individual cases, generous food stamps were issued as a reward for 
exceptional performance.>° The ongoing supplements did not constitute a lasting 
improvement, however, since prisoners of war had been receiving them since 1943. 
The position of eastern workers, who were at the bottom of the hierarchy of foreign 
groups, nevertheless improved slightly. It must be stressed, however, that the 
question of their nutrition was never put on the agenda of the social affairs 
committee, so that no lasting improvement could have been intended.>” In 
comparison with the harsher regime at the Volkswagen plant, disciplinary policy 
at the Buna plant seems relatively mild. Under the prevailing conditions of 
repressive National Socialist social policy, forced labourers had to contend with 
severe restrictions on freedom of movement, wages, and general care; but in 
Schkopau, in contrast to the considerably worse conditions at the Volkswagen 
plant, they were granted at least some partial relaxation of the rules, which, taken 
overall, kept their situation relatively stable. 


52 See Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 249. Clearly, this meant infanticide. 

53 See Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 762-3. At the beginning of 1944 Boes even 
established a kindergarten and schooling for eastern workers’ children; see Buna plant, retinue dept./ 
personnel dept., Boes, internal memorandum, Schkopau, 11 Feb. 1944, LAMe, Bw. 135, 136. 

54 See Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 250. 

55 In the Buna I plane, too, on orders from the head of the retinue department, Ecarius, the mule 
applied that workers from eastern Europe, like prisoners of war, were to be brought from the plant gates 
to their work site only in groups and under guard. Although the escort consisted only of a single 
member of the plant workforce, usually a foreman, it was abandoned at the end of 1943 to save time, 
after which forced labourers could move about the plant somewhat more freely; see 17th meeting of 
social affairs committee, 23 Dec. 1943, LAMe, Bw. 169, 36r. See also Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 196. 

56 Retinue department meeting with heads of department, 5 Dec. 1944, LAMe, Bw. 137, 46v. The 
plant was following a general trend to improve the position of forced labourers; see Herbert, 
Fremdarbeiter, 267. The nutrition situation at the Volkswagen plant had previously been catastrophic: 
‘The catastrophic nutritional situation of the eastern workers is far worse than the inadequate 
accommodation and insufficient clothing. Anyone having anything to do with the deployment of 
eastern workers—whether plant management, labour administration, or armaments command—came 
to the conclusion that the food rations for Eastern workers, which approximated those for Soviet prisoners 
of war, were far from sufficient’; Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 579. 

57 A further, outwardly visible and therefore stigmatizing discrimination remained unchanged: 
like prisoners of war, eastern workers were not entitled to take a bach within the plant; see Buna 
plant, retinue dept./legal affairs dept., Fasshauer, note for the technical dept., 29 July 1944, LAMe, 
Bw. 137, 19. 
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Time and again, however, forced labourers from the Leuna plant were exposed to 
extreme violence if sent to the adjoining work education camp at Spergau.*® This 
notorious work education camp, controlled by the Gestapo, had been created in 
addition to the Leuna plants’ seventy community camps in order to administer 
harsher punishment to its 500 inmates. The internees were subjected to intense 
hard labour, constant maltreatment, and extreme deprivation. Two hundred for- 
eign forced labourers, the vast majority young workers, died of exhaustion, while 26 
were publicly executed or shot outside of public view.°? 

The murders took place in immediate proximity to plants belonging to the large 
armament companies, or even on their premises, in the course of everyday plant 
operations. The extent of the plant hierarchy’s involvement can be reconstructed 
only in individual cases. Since the Spergau work education camp was controlled by 
the Gestapo, the retinue department of the Leuna plant could not directly influence 
what happened there. It was nevertheless responsible for bringing about the 
confinement of detainees in the camp and thus participated, on its own initiative, 
in the murder of recalcitrant forced labourers.°° 

The punishment of foreign forced labourers was equally barbaric in other large 
armament plants. The Volkswagen plant is again an example: one hundred forced 
labourers died there from severe beatings alone. Whether this terror toll can be 
transposed to the Buna I plant is questionable, especially as only fragments of the 
relevant documentation have survived. Arbitrary acts of violence occurred at the 
Schkopau plant too, but the head of the retinue department immediately sought to 
prevent the wort. ‘Dr Ecarius mentioned that there had recently been various 
reports of corporal punishment of foreign workers by German members of the 
retinue, especially foremen and chargehands. He stressed that corporal punishment 
was strictly forbidden by decree of the general plenipotentiary for manpower. Nor 
was it a suitable method for achieving better discipline: rather, the opposite was the 
case. The foreigner’s work comrades would be angered by such means of punish- 
ment and unfavourably influenced in their willingness to work.’°! 

The present state of research permits a differentiated assessment of the forced 
labour regime in armament companies in the war economy. On the one hand, there 
were undertakings whose retinue department pursued a policy of severe repression: 
the Volkswagen, Leuna, and Krupp plants are examples. On the other hand, 
comparatively favourable conditions prevailed at the Buna I plant in Schkopau, 
for example, where the proportion of violence was much lower and forced labourers 
also lived, in part, under appreciably better conditions, not least because of the 
nutrition situation. Nor were there mass fatalities of children or infants of eastern 
workers. This ‘mild’ repressive regime was supplemented by a remuneration system 
that was increasingly differentiated towards the end of the war and included the 


58 No documents have been found so far concerning conditions in the Schkopau work education 
camp. 
59 See Pabst, Das Arbeitserztehungslager Spergau, 28-9, 55-6, 77-100. 
60 See ibid., 21-3; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 308-9. 
6! Buna plant, retinue dept., meeting of department heads, 13-14 Feb. 1945, LAMe, Bw. 137. 
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further training and qualification of forced labourers in the framework of the overall 
professional training programme pursued by the Buna plant and all similar under- 
takings throughout Germany since 1944.° All in all, the retinue department of the 
Buna I plant in Schkopau was able, by reason of its uncontested power over 
company disciplinary policy, to adopt a functionally justified attitude towards 
forced labourers that was more integrative than exclusionist in comparison with 
other large armament undertakings and, in particular, other plants belonging to the 
IG Farben cartel.°3 


4. LABOUR AND DISCIPLINARY POLICY AT THE BUNA 
I PLANT WITH REGARD TO RACIALLY PERSECUTED 
FORCED LABOURERS 


In response to the acute manpower shortage, Ecarius launched a major initiative of 
his own in July 1944, following an offer by the Berlin officer of the general 
plenipotentiary for special questions of chemical production in the four-year 
plan, Karl Krauch, to supply him with a large number of Jewish workers.°4 This 
proposal concerned Hungarian Jews deported from their homeland by the SS with 
the aim of murdering them in the last phase of the war, mainly in Auschwitz. 
Krauch,® who was also chairman of the IG Farben supervisory board, had learned 
of the murder operation when the first transports of Hungarian Jews arrived at IG 
Farben’s Buna IV plant in Auschwitz and were forced to work on the construction 
site before being murdered. Krauch wanted to divert a small part of the transports 
to the industrial areas of central Germany: ‘Hungarian Jews are now available for 


62 See Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 273-8. 

63 Whether this integrative effect resulted from a broader understanding of ‘human leadership’ 
aimed at stabilizing the workforce must remain an open question, since the sources contain no evidence 
of this. It is possible, however, that the retinue department implicitly extended its community ideology 
to foreign forced labourers and saw them as part of the ‘company community’, even if to do so was 
diametrically opposed to the state’s racial ideology. 

64 ‘I indicated our requirement as 300 men’, Buna plant, Ecarius, head of retinue depr., to 
Biedenkopf, head of technical dept., re telephone conversation with Mr Euler from the office of the 
general plenipotentiary for special questions of chemical production in Berlin, Schkopau, 1 July 1944, 
LAMe, Bw. 481, 12. No mention of this in the account of Krauch’s department in Plumpe, Die I.G. 
Farbenindustrie, 722-5, In Hayes, Industry and Ideology, Krauch is also discussed only as organizer of 
the four-year plan up to the beginning of the war: he is last mentioned on page 147 and briefly in the 
epilogue. 

65 (1887-1968), from 1912 at BASF, from 1913 work on ammonia synthesis, 1917 Leuna plane, 
development of chemical engineering, 1920 technical director of the Oppau plant, which was 
destroyed the following year by an explosion (the world’s largest civil industrial accident in the first 
half of the 20th century, which caused the death of 500 workers). In 1922 Krauch became managing 
director of the Leuna plant, in 1926 a deputy member, and in 1933 a full member of the IG Farben 
board. From 1929 head of Division I, from 1933 member of the central committee, from 1935 head of 
IG Farben Dependance Berlin NW7, from 1938 general plenipotentiary for special questions of 
chemical production in the four-year plan under Géring, from 1940 chairman of IG Farben’s 
supervisory board. Sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for enslavement in the Nuremberg trials. 
Released in 1950. From 1955 member of the supervisory board of the Buna plant in Hiils. Information 
taken from Heine, Verstand und Schicksal, 98-100. 
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deployment in large numbers [séc/]. This last, unique opportunity to secure a large 
number of workers for building and production must be exploited to the full.’ 

This letter makes it quite clear that in the last phase of the Holocaust Krauch was 
involved in the deployment of racially persecuted Jewish forced labourers as 
concentration-camp detainees in individual chemical plants belonging to the IG 
Farben cartel, in particular in Auschwitz, and that he was motivated solely by 
utilitarian considerations. But even if Krauch did nothing to avert the fate of the 
Jews in the Buna IV plant, his attempt to transfer workers to the industrial district 
of central Germany nevertheless raised the possibility, if successful, of saving a few 
hundred deportees. That, however, was not to be. 

Ecarius negotiated from Schkopau with the general plenipotentiary’s Berlin 
office until mid-July 1944, at first without success. He had immediately put in 
for 700 workers and, to be on the safe side, had requested that ‘the contingent 
assigned to us consist above all of bricklayers, carpenters, metalworkers, pavers, 
painters, and locksmiths’.°” However, the conditions for the possible assignment of 
workers by Krauch’s Berlin office kept changing, and only two weeks later Ecarius 
had to be content with an offer to ‘put our plant down for 500 Jewesses’.°8 But 
even this figure existed only on paper: not one Hungarian Jew reached Schkopau, 
since almost all those deported from Hungary were sent directly to the Auschwitz 
I and Auschwitz III concentration camps near IG Farben’s Buna IV plant or 
murdered on the way. Ecarius tried to negotiate further in person at Krauch’s 
Berlin office, only to be informed that ‘nothing more had been heard about the 
deployment of Flungarian Jewesses’ and that alternatives were being sought to 
relieve the manpower shortage.©? 

This put an end to a possibility, raised in correspondence between the Pariser 
Platz in Berlin and the Buna plant in Schkopau, of removing some Jewish deportees 
from the vicinity of the Holocaust. It is difficult to evaluate Krauch and Ecarius’ 
intentions, apart from their specific labour policy. Were they only interested in 
getting hold of more workers, or did they also wish to save Jewish deportees by 
putting them to work in Schkopau? However unlikely the latter possibility may 
seem, it cannot be ruled out entirely, given Ecarius’ repeatedly deviant attitude to 
the state’s repressive regime. 

It was characteristic of the instrumental labour policy of the plant leadership in 
Schkopau that the search for persecuted forced labourers continued. After tough 
negotiations Ecarius finally managed to get some Jews of mixed descent assigned to 


66 Letter from general plenipotentiary for special questions of chemical production (Gebechem) to 
all Gau representatives of Gebechem (n.d.], communicated by telephone to Biedenkopf, Buna plant 
technical director, on 3 July 1944, memorandum, 4 July 1944, ibid. 9. 

67 Buna plant, letter from Ecarius, retinue dept., to Gau representative of the general 
plenipotentiary for special questions of chemical production in Halle, Merseburger Strae 158, re 
deployment of Hungarian Jews, Schkopau, 4 July 1944, LAMe, Bw. 481, 13. 

68 Buna plant, letter from Ecarius, retinue dept., to Biedenkopf, director of technical dept., re 
deployment of Hungarian Jewesses, Schkopau, 18 July 1944, ibid., 10. 

69 ‘It is apparently also possible to get hold of Italian workers, mainly captured partisans’, 
Bunawerke, Ecarius, retinue dept., note on a meeting with Baasch, Lindemann, and Pompe at 
Gebechem Berlin on 4 Aug. 1944, Schkopau, 7 Aug. 1944, ibid., 14. 
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the Buna I plant—a group of forty-one German forced labourers born in the years 
1881 to 1922, most of whom had been senior and middle managers, academics, or 
self-employed professionals, although some had been workers. The fact that racially 
persecuted Germans could be deployed as forced labourers at this late stage is 
explained by the continuing radicalization of National Socialist racial policy during 
the war. The NSDAP and the SS increasingly sought to extend the policy of 
extermination to Jews married to Aryans, who had previously been spared, and to 
‘first-degree Jews of mixed descent’ (known as ‘half-Jews’), but because of disputes 
with reluctant departments in the ministerial bureaucracy no final decision was 
taken on their ultimate fate. In view of the growing influence of radical forces in the 
state and the party, however, there can be no doubt that the consignment of Jews of 
mixed descent and Jewish spouses to forced labour, and their consequent confine- 
ment in special camps far from their home towns, would have been a prelude to the 
deportation and extermination of all concerned if the war had lasted longer.”° 
Forced labour in the armament industry was thus not only a preliminary stage in an 
increasing process of exclusion and discipline, to which the Buna I plant in 
Schkopau, by virtue of its labour policy, acted as a handmaiden. The decisive 
factor in the moral and political failure of the IG Farben plant hierarchy is that the 
retinue department supported this act of state terrorism from start to finish and 
took no measures to alleviate—let alone avert—the fate of forced labourers. In so 
doing, its decision-makers ultimately became accomplices to the Holocaust. 

How far these ‘Jews of mixed descent’ had already fallen in the hierarchy of 
racially discriminated groups of workers can be judged from the fact that all of them 
were graded according to fitness criteria from 1 (very good) to 5 (very bad), i.e. they 
were subjected to ‘selection’, with possible consequences for their survival.”! The 
repressive aspects of the racially motivated social disciplining process in the arma- 
ment industry, under extreme political conditions, were particularly strong in 
regard to this group of forced labourers. In everyday working life they were under 
constant direct supervision by the Gestapo and were thus institutionally further 
removed from the authority of the retinue department than all other groups of 
workers. In the practical course of operations, however, the retinue department 
itself had to organize the social policy environment of these workers and the 
corresponding repression apparatus, and integrate them in the production process. 
This gave rise to a complicated administrative entanglement with the local labour 
office and the Gestapo in which the retinue department tended to be relegated to 
carrying out orders, while the Gestapo was incorporated into the plant hierarchy as 
a decision-making authority. Thus, with respect to a small minority of workers, the 


70 See Vuleti¢, Christen jidischer Herkunft, 278; on the subject as a whole, see Meyer, Jiidische 
Mischlinge. How important their prior isolation was can be seen from the Gestapo’s unsuccessful 
attempt in February 1943 to arrest Jewish forced labourers in Berlin and deport them in order to 
forestall their possible release following a protest demonstration by their enraged Aryan spouses. See 
Stoltzfus, Resistance of the Heart. 

77 Buna plant professional training office, Dr Biedenstock, list: rough selection of transported 
workers, 4 Nov. 1944, LAMe, Bw. 481, 1-4. 
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Buna I plant relinquished the autonomy it had so stubbornly and successfully 
defended against the DAF. 

The reality of company labour and social policy was reflected above all in the way 
the disciplinary regime was applied. Racially discriminated workers were brought to 
their workplaces under guard in tight groups and were allowed no freedom of 
movement within the plant.7? Yet the ensuing dispute over organization of the 
work of this group of forced labourers shows that the Gestapo in fact had relatively 
limited direct influence on their everyday working conditions. The retinue depart- 
ment once again took the initiative. In the course of tough negotiations with Kolitz, 
the head of the Gestapo in Halle, Ecarius wrested agreement that ‘individual 
deployment of Jews of mixed descent is possible under constant German supervi- 
sion’.”? The criminal police and the Gestapo had originally demanded that these 
persecuted workers be deployed in a tight group to facilitate constant guarding. 
Ecarius had rejected this demand as impractical, pointing out that ‘some of the 
persons of mixed descent assigned to us are highly valuable additions to the 
workforce who, only a short while ago, were professionally employed in armament 
companies’.”4 

In official correspondence with the Gestapo, Ecarius stressed only the plant’s 
interest in the persecuted workers’ qualifications and aptitude. Whether he was also 
moved by ethnic considerations, i.e. wanted to secure some alleviation of the 
situation of workers of mixed descent, is a moot question. In any case, he could 
not possibly adduce any such argument in correspondence with the Gestapo. Kolitz 
gave his agreentent to individual deployment of the forced labourers in question 
shortly afterwards, and the matter was subsequently arranged entirely in accordance 
with the wishes of the retinue department.”> The racially persecuted workers now 
had to wear an armband that distinguished them visibly from others and facilitated 
discrimination. They were allowed to leave their workplace only with special 
permission—a restriction that also applied to all other workers. Kolitz announced 
an inspection of the corresponding workplaces for mid-December 1944, thereby 
letting it be understood that the requirement to keep Jews of mixed descent under 
permanent guard had been dropped. They were then able to move to and from 
their workplaces relatively freely, since supervision by foremen was necessarily 
sporadic,”° 

A duty of care, such as had been established for prisoners of war and had begun 
to be observed in regard to workers from eastern Europe, was ruled out on grounds 
of principle in the case of Jews of mixed descent. Where any social policy benefits 


72 In the framework of departmental organization, Presch, a sub-department head in the retinue 
department, ordered the Werkschutz (factory guard corps) to provide one guard for this purpose; Buna 
plant, meeting of department heads, 22 Dec. 1944, LAMe, Bw. 137, 39r—40v, here 39v. 

73 Buna plant, meeting of retinue department office heads, 12 Jan. 1945, LAMe, Bw. 4, 24. 

74 Buna plant, retinue dept., Ecarius, internal memorandum re deployment of Jews of mixed 
descent/meeting with senior secretary Ullrich, Schkopau, 10 Nov. 1944, LAMe, Bw. 481, 16. 

75 Buna plant, letter from Ecarius, retinue dept., to Biedenkopf, technical director, Schkopau, 22 
Nov. 1944, ibid., 20. 

76 Buna plant, Ecarius, retinue dept., note on a meeting with Kolitz, Schkopau, 24 Nov. 1944, 
LAMe, Bw. 137, 31. 
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were contemplated for them, the retinue department did not simply proceed on its 
own initiative but consulted the labour office first. This had serious consequences 
for the legal status of the workers in question, as can be seen from the attempt of a 
former employer to alleviate the situation of an employee who had been classified as 
a Jew of mixed descent and forced to work at the Buna plant in Schkopau. The 
employer wished to pay his former employee a monthly supplement on a voluntary 
basis to make good the loss of income he had suffered by having to work at 
Schkopau for a lower wage. There is no record of a position on this matter on 
the part of the Buna plant, from which we may conclude that the proposed support 
measure was not put into effect.’” 

This shows a clear tendency for the plant not to offer resistance if state agencies 
took repressive measures against this endangered group. Nor was anything done to 
help persecuted workers by granting possible benefits. Alleviations were made only 
if they were closely related to the work process and the Gestapo or labour office 
refrained from direct checks. Moreover, the Buna I plant did not react when the 
Gestapo ordered that workers only recently assigned to the plant be dismissed and 
thereby abandoned to an unspecified fate.78 


5. LABOUR AND DISCIPLINARY POLICY WITH REGARD 
TO CONCENTRATION-CAMP DETAINEES AT THE BUNA 
IV PLANT IN AUSCHWITZ 


The fact that ‘the living and working conditions of concentration-camp detainees 
were determined much more by individuals than by abstract goals or anonymous 
institutions’ has been known to the general public ever since witnesses testified at 
the Nuremberg trials in 1947. However, as a finding of research into the labour 
policy applied to concentration-camp detainees at the Buna IV plant in Auschwitz, 
it has only recently shed new light on the freedom of action of the management elite 
of the armament industry in the war economy.”? This research shows that, 


77 Buna plant, retinue department, meeting of sub-department heads, 9 Jan. 1945, LAMe, Bw. 
137, 27-8. 

78 ‘Following a telephone call from criminal secretary Richter, Halle Gestapo, the following Jew- 
related workers are to be dismissed immediately.’ This concerned older workers born in the years 1892 
to 1904; see Buna plant, letter from Ecarius, retinue dept., to Biedenkopf, technical director, 
Schkopau, 24 Feb. 1945, ibid., 27. Nothing more is known about their fate or that of the other 27 
racially persecuted workers at the Buna plant in Schkopau. The call was preceded by an instruction 
from Kolitz that all “Aryans married to first-degree Jews of mixed descent are to be dismissed with 
immediate effect’; see Ecarius to Biedenkopf, 21 Feb. 1945, ibid., 26. 

79 Wagner, IG Auschwitz, 14, Wagner is right in categorically rejecting judgements to the 
contrary by Plumpe and Hayes, who ‘invoke the limited powers of decision of the company 
leadership once the latter had decided on cooperation with the regime’; ibid. See also Hayes, ‘Die 
IG Farben’, where the decision-making process concerning the deployment of detainees is discussed 
from the viewpoint of the plant management without any detailed examination of working 
conditions on the construction site. Neither Plumpe nor Hayes made use of the telling source 
material available to Bernd Wagner and the author. The line of interpretation, favourable to IG 
Farben top managers, according to which they ceased attempts to ‘relieve the suffering of the 
prisoners’ for ‘fear of being denounced as too soft’, has been unsustainable since the statements by 
witnesses at the Nuremberg successor trials concerning their behaviour on the construction site; see 
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alongside the SS guards who tortured detainees to death, there were also represen- 
tatives of the IG Farben plant hierarchy who committed acts of violence on the 
construction site of the Buna IV plant and did so of their own free will.®° Inclusion 
of the intentional components—premeditated cooperation in the Holocaust by the 
management of the IG Farben cartel—rounds out the analysis of the terror regime 
in the Buna IV plant at Auschwitz, which had become a model for many other 
concentration-camp outposts in the armament industry and conditions our know- 
ledge of the reality of National Socialist terror and the Holocaust.®! 

The Buna IV plant at Auschwitz was IG Farben’s largest construction site.®? It 
was built over a long period, from 1942 to the end of 1944, for rubber synthesis 
and petrol hydrogenation—two processes important for the war efforr——before 
being almost completely evacuated before the advancing Soviet troops in mid- 
January 1945. The long construction period was not unusual: construction of the 
Buna plant in Schkopau lasted from 1936 to 1940.8 The site was included in the 
Allies’ continuous campaign of massive aerial bombardment only in the final phase 
of construction. Although construction was delayed, the Buna IV plant was finally 
put into service at the end of 1944. 

The distinguishing feature of the construction site for the fourth Buna plant was 
the very high proportion of concentration-camp detainees deployed: around 25 per 
cent of all workers on the site. In other IG Farben plants of similar size in 
Ludwigshafen, Leuna, and Schkopau, at least 60 per cent of the workers and 
clerical staff were Germans, compared with only 20 per cent in Auschwitz.54 The 
extremely low pYbportion of indigenous Germans is explained by the consideration 
that Buna IV was only a construction site at which no production was taking place, 
as well as by the site’s general unattractiveness for many reasons, and the prevailing 
shortage of German skilled workers. 


Hayes, ‘Die IG Farben’, 145. See also the early (1953) influential apologia by a former member of 
the IG Farben board, Fritz ter Meer, Die I.G. Farbenindustrie. 


80 The testimony of a contemporary witness, the Italian writer Primo Levi, who was a victim of 
the murderous forced labour regime on the construction site, stresses these intentional components 
of the behaviour of individual perpetrators; Levi, Jf This is a Man. See also the exhaustive account 
of Levi’s year and a half in Auschwitz in Anissimov, Primo Levi, 148-354; Kliger, Weiter leben, 
106-39. 

81 See Wagner, /G Auschwitz, 207-27. As Wagner stresses, the ‘multiple perspectives’ of those 
involved within and outside the plant hierarchy make it difficult to establish a ‘coherent presentation’ 
of the reality of this camp and of day-to-day work on the construction site, as well as a consistent 
assessment of behavioural rationale and its intentional justifications. This also applies to the detainees 
who were the object of this behavioural rationale, ibid., 19. On the exploitation of concentration-camp 
detainees by other armament companies, see Roth, ‘Zwangsarbeit im Siemens-Konzem’; Weitz, ‘Der 
Einsatz von KZ-Hiaftlingen’. 

82 See Wagner, IG Auschwitz, 69-80; nothing on this in Plumpe, Die 1.G. Farbenindustrie, Hayes, 
Industry and Ideology, 347-68; Kohler, Und heute die ganze Welt, 279-94; Buna 4, 18-49. 

83 For a full account of Buna production and the relevant production sites (except Buna IV), see 
Plumpe, Die .G. Farbenindustrie, 378-96. 

84 See ibid., 336. With more than 50% forced labourers, the Buna IV site took first place, in this 
respect too, over all comparable 1G Farben plants. 
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By November 1942 the workforce already totalled 20,555. Almost half were 
Poles (46 per cent), the overwhelmingly majority of whom were forced labourers.®° 
In the first year of construction an increase in the deployment of concentration- 
camp detainees to 5,000 was planned, but by May 1941 the total number deployed 
was only 1,000. Because of the murderous working conditions and the fact that the 
detainees had to march several kilometres from the Auschwitz concentration camp 
to the construction site, many already died of exhaustion in the initial phase. By the 
end of October 1941 the SS had erected the Auschwitz III camp at Monowitz, 
where detainees deployed on the construction site lived from then on. Those too 
exhausted to work were designated in ‘selections’ and sent to the main camp to be 
murdered. The number of detainees deployed on the construction site varied 
enormously: by the end of 1942 it had risen to 4,000. Following mass deaths, 
the number fell to around 2,000 in the first half of 1943 and rose again to 5,000 by 
the summer.® Following the mass deportation of Hungarian Jews, the number of 
concentration-camp detainees deployed leapt to 11,000 in the summer of 1944,87 
before dropping rapidly by the end of the year as a result of the continuing mass 
murders. All in all, an estimated 25,000 detainees died through work on the Buna 
IV plant construction site.58 

By the end of 1943 a total of 29,000 workers were deployed, many more than 
were then working at the Buna plant in Schkopau or the Leuna plant. Of the 
26,000 workers at Monowitz in September 1943, a mere 10 per cent (2,825) were 
Germans, and of those 40 per cent were Volksdeutsche from the countries of eastern 
central Europe. A sharp fall in the numbers of foreign workers due to deliberate 
absence or absconding—by Soviet ‘eastern workers’ in particular, as well as by 
French and Belgians—gave rise to continuous complaints about ‘constantly falling 
morale’.8? As these figures show, concentration-camp detainees were only a sup- 
plement to the workforce at the Buna IV plant. They were mainly assigned to the 
heaviest work and to fetching and carrying, but because of the unstable compos- 
ition of the workforce they were a significant if not irreplaceable component. 

Both the SS and IG Farben saw the deployment of detainees on the combine’s 
Auschwitz site as a successful model, and it shaped the manpower policy of the 
National Socialist state right from the trial phase in early 1942. By 1944 there were 
1,000 satellite camps using concentration-camp detainees as forced labourers in the 


85 Eighc camps were built to accommodate foreign workers, but health care provision was confined 
to the camps for Germans, ibid., 88-9; on what follows, see ibid., 91-7. 

86 Since the camp had insufficient capacity, at least 1,000 out of 7,000 detainees lived in two large 
tents in the camp grounds until Christmas 1943, ibid., 100-1. 

87 The continuous arrival of Hungarian deportees at Auschwitz-Monowitz was witnessed by Primo 
Levi: ‘Throughout the spring, convoys arrived from Hungary; one prisoner in two was Hungarian, and 
Hungarian had become the second language in the camp after Yiddish.’ Levi, Jf This is a Man, ch. 12. 

88 Wagner, [G Auschwitz, 281. 

8° For figures, see ibid., 249, 226-7; quoted phrase, 226. By September 1943 a total of 1,122 
foreigners had absconded from the construction site—the Western Europeans by failing to return from 
leave. A famous picture of senior engineer Faust on the construction site, talking about labour 
deployment with Himmler, who is lost in thought, is reproduced on the front cover of Kdhler, Und 
heute die ganze Welt. 
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vicinity of armament factories. The numbers of detainees on each site varied from 
20 to 1,000 and finally totalled 700,000.°° Against the background of a constantly 
shrinking labour force in the armament industry, the deployment of detainees 
became a driving force in the war economy. It was also the central point of contact 
between economic enterprises and the SS, which sought to use it as a springboard 
for the development of its own independent armament empire. 

The deployment of detainees ranged from bearable clerical work to unbearable 
hard labour on building sites and in mines, which usually led to death from 
exhaustion within a few weeks. Working conditions and survival prospects were 
thus directly connected.?'! Anyone striving to ensure his survival by maintaining a 
constant work output risked emaciation and ultimate ‘selection’: “By the time they 
realized that no economic laws applied in Monowitz, that there was no intention of 
retaining the labour potential of concentration-camp detainees because there were 
plenty of replacements available, it was usually too late.’°2 Most of the detainees, 
emaciated and in a state of complete exhaustion, were murdered in the Auschwitz 
concentration camp. Others were beaten to death on the plant precincts or in 
satellite camp II] in Monowitz. Death through work was an everyday occurrence on 
the Buna IV plant construction site and was covered up by all involved. 

In this boundary situation of human need and latent habituation to murder, the 
intentional orientation of the IG Farben plant hierarchy in Auschwitz changed. 
While the behavioural rationale of the detainees remained wholly within the 
bounds of a civilized work ethic, which was based on deeply rooted moral concepts 
and therefore expected survival in exchange for continued work performance, the 
moral values of the IG Farben employees who organized deployment of the 
detainees had taken on decivilized and openly barbaric features. In the guise of 
technical behavioural rationale, they became the yardstick for a labour policy on the 
construction site that was directed towards eliminatory exploitation of the concen- 
tration-camp detainees and continuous mass murder through work. 

While the detainees were thus deluded about the principles governing their life 
on the construction site, IG Farben staff at all levels of the plant hierarchy in 
Auschwitz abused the expectations of their victims by suggesting to them that 
individual performance could have a life-preserving effect. In so doing, the IG 
Farben staff used detainees’ expectations as a factor in the application of an 
increasingly harsh labour policy on the construction site, thus instrumentalizing 
their hopes of survival—a breach of taboo unprecedented in the history of Western 
civilization. 


90 Wagner, IG Auschwitz, 212-13. When the ghettos in occupied Poland were liquidated many 
Jews were assigned to forced labour and thereby temporarily escaped mass murder. The number of 
concentration-camp detainees in work camps continued to rise sharply until 1945. At the end of 1942 
it was 90,000, in 1943 300,000, in 1944 over 500,000, and in 1945 700,000; ibid., 214. The SS 
originally try to exploic this manpower policy as a means to establish its own labour regime within the 
firms concerned and eventually take them over, but in this it failed all along the line; ibid. On the 
Hermann Gdring works, see Wysocki, ‘Arbeit fiir den Krieg’; on the Volkswagen plant: Grieger, 
‘Unternehmen und KZ-Arbeit’; Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 766-99. 

91 Wagner, 1G Auschwitz, 141. 92 Tbid., 141-2. 
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In the end, the whole organization of work was marked by this latent de- 
civilization. Disciplining of forced labourers within Buna IV was taken over by 
the plant security force, which imposed a reign of violence under an overpowering 
regulatory policy. Equipping the force with guard dogs and pistols was in itself 
enough to make the violent nature of the plant’s internal regulatory policy obvious 
to all. The plant security force, under the overall command of Lt.-Col. Niepmann, 
was directly subordinate to the plant director, Walter Diirrfeld. It acted in cases of 
theft and sabotage, but forced labourers were accused of such crimes even if they 
had committed only minor breaches of discipline, and were punished severely, 
often by confinement in the plant security force’s prison. If an offence was 
considered particularly serious, the offender could even be transferred to the 
Auschwitz-Monowitz concentration camp.?° In this the plant security force, the 
Gestapo, and the police worked closely together. 

Moreover, Diirrfeld made it a personal matter to combat ‘slacking’, which was 
classified as ‘refusal to work’. At his instigation a ‘penal colony’ was set up, primarily 
as a deterrent to foreign workers, especially the recalcitrant French. Despite 
repeated threats, however, this proved unworkable because of determined resistance 
from the French workers themselves, and the penal colony had to be abolished. The 
plant hierarchy and Gestapo then jointly agreed to transfer the most stubborn 
workers to the Auschwitz I concentration camp. ‘In this way [...] Diirrfeld’s 
disciplinary demands were met,’ although there was no longer any point to them 
since the workers in question were murdered and lost to the Buna plant.%4 

At the turn of 1943-4 Diirrfeld set up a work education camp within the 
precincts of the Auschwitz-Monowitz concentration camp, to which he transferred 
many incriminated workers who could not stand being driven so hard. By so doing, 
he not only directly and massively aggravated the disciplinary regime applicable to 
foreign forced labourers, but also subordinated the rules to his own striving for 
efficiency by applying the whole range of terror methods used by the SS in the 
neighbouring concentration camps against his own recalcitrant workers. 

Things were much worse, however, for the concentration-camp detainees who 
had to perform forced labour on the construction site in squads of 50 to 100. They 
were guarded at first by SS guard units and later, when these were withdrawn owing 
to the shortage of personnel, by ‘kapos’, privileged detainees who supervised the 
work squads, The kapos regularly inflicted arbitrary punishment, especially con- 
stant physical abuse at the workplace, since, if the work quota was not completed, 
they themselves were beaten by the SS guards at the evening roll call in Auschwitz- 
Monowitz.?° 

Foremen and staff in the lower levels of the plant hierarchy were also involved in 
this system of reciprocal control of concentration-camp detainees. They were 


°3 Sauerteig, the leader of the plant security force, was considered particularly brutal. In his 
maltreatment of workers for alleged refusal to work, he was encouraged by orders to that effect from 
Diirrfeld, the plant director; ibid., 228. 

°4 Nuremberg documents NI-10166, statement by Lorzmann, 4 Sept. 1947, quoted in Wagner, /G 
Auschwitz, 229; quotation from Wagner, ibid. 

95 Wagner, IG Auschwitz, 142-3. 
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responsible for the execution of decentralized tasks on the construction site and 
reported failures to fulfil work quotas and low motivation in individual work squads 
to the SS, which then punished individual detainees. The foremen thus gained the 
upper hand over the disciplinary regime for the detainees since, as overseers of 
the production and construction process, they acted as intermediaries between the 
construction sites and the camp guard units. By notifying the SS guard units of the 
plant’s internal punishment scenario, day to day, they became an integral part of 
the terror regime in the Auschwitz-Monowitz concentration camp. Furthermore, 
the Buna plant hierarchy intervened directly in disciplinary violence against detainees 
on the construction site. Complaints from Diirrfeld and senior engineer Max 
Faust about inadequate work performance by detainees culminated in October 
1943 in open criticism of Gestapo laxity, following which the disciplinary regime 
for detainees was made even harsher.° Only two years earlier, excessive harassment of 
detainees had been moved from the grounds of the Buna IV plant to Auschwitz- 
Monowitz at the request of the plant management in order to conceal the violence as 
far as possible from the rest of the workforce. There were no such reservations in the 
early autumn of 1943. Senior engineer Faust distinguished himself by beating 
detainees, and several IG Farben employees followed his example.?” Foremen and 
other staff egged the kapos on against their work squads to increase output by the use 
of greater violence. The foremen marked detainees’ daily performance on a percent- 
age scale and, if the mark was under 75 per cent or 50 per cent, prescribed corporal 
punishment and, in the event of repetition, transfer to Auschwitz concentration 
camp. Furtherm@ére, IG Farben staff, ‘sometimes even Diirrfeld himself’, took a 
direct part in the ‘selection’ of detainees leaving the construction site, thereby 
transcending the boundaries of death through work: “This direct involvement in 
selection for the gas chambers, at the latest, made the company management an 
accessory to the murder of detainees.’9® 

At all levels of the plant hierarchy the IG Farben management in Buna IV 
contributed to the barbarization of regulatory policy in the armament industry. The 
process began with the general intensification of the disciplinary regime applied to 
forced labourers and led, via excessive punishments, to murder in the concentration 
camp. It was manifest in the physical violence inflicted on detainees on the 
construction site in order to exploit their manpower systematically, extract their 
last ounce of strength under the constant threat of selection, and ultimately murder 
the vast majority. It de-civilized the habitus of senior, middle, and junior managers 
at the IG Farben site in Auschwitz—headed by Diirrfeld and Faust—and made 


96 In contrast to the restraint shown by the retinue department of the Buna I plant in its disciplinary 
policy vis-a-vis forced labourers, see Ch. IV.3. 

9” See Wagner, IG Auschwitz, 232; on what follows, ibid., 233. 

98 Nuremberg documents NI-15131 and -4827, statements by Schneider, 14 July 1947, and 
Treister, 3 Mar. 1947, quoted in Wagner, JG Auschwitz, 219. Selections of concentration-camp 
detainees were also performed by heads of workshops and departments at the Daimler-Benz truck 
factory in Mannheim; see Roth, ‘Der Weg’, 243. Examination of other cases would be required to 
establish whether this was common practice in armament companies. 
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them accomplices to the worst crimes against humanity through direct participa- 
tion in the assessment, punishment, and selection of detainees.*? 

The explanation for such a drift towards anti-civilizational disciplinary measures, 
under cover of a striving for output dressed up in technical terms, lies in modes of 
behaviour defined by individual and group psychology that must be placed firmly 
in the specific context of Auschwitz. Stress and the pressure of expectations on the 
construction site in the worsening war situation radicalized an increasingly unre- 
strained conception of man in day-to-day confrontation with a quantitative surplus 
of foreign forced labourers and a large minority of detainees perceived as inferior. 
The decisive factor in this behavioural disposition, however, was overriding, all- 
justifying eliminatory racism, which made brutalization of the deployment of 
concentration-camp detainees possible and resulted in continuous mass murder, 

It is important to note that the whole local IG Farben management accepted and 
increasingly radicalized this murderous racism as an everyday learning experience, 
although that did not happen only at the Buna IV plant in Auschwitz. The 
Auschwitz I concentration camp was the central location for the continuous mass 
murder of European Jews. Constantly sufficient numbers of deportees were forced 
to work on the Buna IV construction site so that their labour could be exploited 
parasitically for a while and they themselves murdered in short order.!°° Never- 
theless, the exploitation of concentration-camp detainees was widespread through- 
out the Reich from mid-1944 on, because moving them from distant concentration 
camps to rear-front areas also resulted in a surplus of concentration-camp forced 
labourers. The escalating exploitation regime, culminating in mass murder through 
work, was extended to armament companies throughout Germany. Everywhere, 
concentration-camp detainees were mercilessly exploited and finally ‘shoved off’ 
onto the SS. Thus they were consigned to their fate of murder beyond the factory 
gates. 

Labour policy at the Buna IV plant should nevertheless be seen as an extreme 
example of anti-civilizational dispositions among the managers of the German 
armament industry during the war. It lastingly altered the habitus of engineers 
and industrialists in favour of a utilitarian outlook that denied all moral values and 
no longer had any connection with the fundamental values of European civiliza- 
tion. Against the background of this revaluation of humane work categories, those 
in charge were able to commit seemingly utopian acts of violence, fowing from an 
intentionally instituted racism, simply as an everyday task in their deployment of 
labour. This behaviour served both to demonstrate their special status as an elite 
and contributed to its radicalization, resulting in the stabilization of a monstrous 
negative habitus within the German business elite. 


°9 Against this background it is pointless to conclude, as does Hayes, for example, that Diirrfeld 
was guilty only of connivance in the Holocaust, a judgement that could moreover be extended to 
Krauch and other senior executives of the IG Farben combine who observed the deployment of 
manpower in Auschwitz; see Hayes, Industry and Ideology, 364. 
100 See Wagner, IG Auschwitz, 236-7. 
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6. NATIONAL SOCIALIST IDENTITY CONSTRUCTION 
AND LABOUR POLICY AT SENIOR MANAGEMENT LEVEL 
IN BUNA I (SCHKOPAU) AND BUNA IV (AUSCHWITZ) 


In the analysis of the internal labour and social policy of armament companies 
in the German war economy, functional and intentional motivations intersect. 
Integrative analysis is directed at changes in the self-image and external image of 
players in specific behavioural fields. The two taken together explain how the 
identity construction of the business elite during the Second World War shifted 
towards a National Socialist self-conception. A comparative examination of Buna 
I (Schkopau) and Buna IV (Auschwitz) shows a broad spectrum of labour policy, 
ranging from defence against the influence of the DAF to extreme radicalization. 

Having developed considerable autonomy for its quantitatively and qualitatively 
extensive social policy, the Buna I plant in Schkopau became the prime target of 
self-seeking takeover strategies on the part of the DAF, aimed at extending the 
influence of the polycratic National Socialist system of rule at the expense of the 
armament industry. These efforts failed, here and in other undertakings of com- 
parable size, among other things because the National Socialist mass organization 
proved incapable of establishing a lasting power base within the plant. Only state 
agencies were able to penetrate the plant hierarchy at specific points via the 
regulation of work organization. Nonetheless, an ideologically coloured stocktaking 
exercise did take place in the IG Farben cartel in advance of an institutional 
reorientation oP social policy. Far-reaching conceptual changes were envisaged 
but never actually put into practice. 

The conflict over the future orientation of social policy at a major IG Farben 
armament site was triggered by the Buna I plant’s reorganization of its own social 
affairs department in Schkopau. It was not confined to Buna I, however, since the 
plant was temporarily exposed to the barrage of state-oriented reforms within the 
cartel designed to centralize administration at the expense of internal differenti- 
ation. Such a development would have been tantamount to a decision in favour of a 
weak social affairs department, thereby opening a breach for the DAF’s penetration 
strategy. However, the dynamics of the institutional growth of the Schkopau 
retinue department in the increasingly critical wartime armament situation stabil- 
ized its autonomous internal organization under a determined and efficient depart- 
ment head. 

Under the pressure of the political circumstances, the industrial psychology 
concept of ‘human leadership’ was incorporated into National Socialist industrial 
social policy as a consensus-forming identity construct. It was not imbued with 
content, however, until directly applied. By dint of strenuous definition, the 
external image was created of the selfless German worker, occasionally rewarded 
by performance incentives, oscillating between the poles of duty and honour. The 
worker was to be the passive object of regulation-oriented social technologists, so 
that he could be integrated into the ‘company community’ from an exclusively 
functional perspective. In everyday company life, however, identity construction 
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and actual habitus had little in common. Workers were far less submissive than the 
plant hierarchy liked to think, and the Buna I plant hierarchy itself was by no 
means so repressive as to be unable to tolerate this. 

In its institutional and operational practice, the top managers in the retinue 
department of the Schkopau Buna plant pursued a cautious middle course to avoid 
conflict and maintain optimum efficiency. The repressive arsenal of ‘human 
leadership’ was first directed only at foreign contract workers, forced labourers, 
and prisoners of war. However, the impulse to repressive discipline was strongly 
checked by the growing labour shortage, which not only gave indigenous German 
workers considerable room for manoeuvre but also created a demand for skilled 
forced labourers. In these circumstances, the retinue department saw its task as 
combating the widespread readiness to commit minor breaches of discipline, which 
were on the rise mainly because of the sharp increase in working hours. But since it 
could bring only limited threats to bear in countering this trend, regulatory policy 
in Schkopau remained, surprisingly, relatively liberal. Although the retinue depart- 
ment was caught in a field of tension between the theoretically rigid state super- 
visory agencies and the production departments’ expectations of a high level of 
labour discipline, it did not succeed in establishing an effective disciplinary policy 
within the indigenous workforce. Its policy foundered on differing concepts of a 
suitable punishment framework, on which no consensus could finally be reached, 
and on the institutional impediments of a cumbersome administrative set-up 
which, in addition to the various levels of the plant hierarchy, included the Gestapo 
in Halle and the local labour office. These institutional failings benefited not only 
German indigenous workers but also prisoners of war. Most probably, they even 
worked to the advantage of foreign forced labourers, though to a far lesser extent. 

In its efforts to extend its institutional powers and preserve its prerogative to 
define internal regulatory policy, the retinue department differentiated its own 
ideological competence by emphasizing the concept of ‘human leadership’ and 
focusing on its role as the body responsible for evaluating workers’ suitability, 
loyalty, and performance. In providing further training for foreign workers and 
even forced labourers, so as to integrate them as effectively as possible in the life of 
the plant and thus best achieve its goal of a Functionally-rational labour integration 
policy, it ran counter to the central tenets of racial ideology. 

In contradiction to National Socialist exclusionist terror, the retinue department 
propagated an integrative, performance-based labour policy that transcended na- 
tionality. Furthermore, through the synthesis of ‘human leadership’, performance 
ethos, and the striving for efficiency, the head of the retinue department developed 
a genuinely functional behavioural rationale that largely blotted out racially in- 
criminating national and religious distinctions. In return, however, this very 
behavioural rationale lent itself all the more readily to efficient instrumentalization. 
It was nevertheless tantamount to negation of the racist potential of National 
Socialist ideology, which made such distinctions the core of its system of repression. 
It was precisely the development of a workforce assessed on functional criteria, i.e. 
the formation of a community in the course of the work process exclusively by 
means of performance, that tended to expel the restrictive components of the 
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National Socialist terror apparatus. This counterfactual evasion strategy in discip- 
linary regulations—a strategy that had become unavoidable from the business 
viewpoint because of the diminishing material leeway in the last phase of the 
war—nevertheless stopped short of the racially persecuted workers: Jews and 
‘Jews of mixed descent’. Here ideologically based repression overrode all functional 
considerations, to the detriment of the victims. 

The undifferentiated, ‘egalitarian’ labour policy vis-a-vis German indigenous 
workers, foreign contract workers, and forced labourers was based on the idea of 
fully adapting the worker as a person to a technocratic regulatory model that was 
both ideologically secure and functionally oriented. It was the drive for perform- 
ance rooted in technical behavioural rationale that radically energized the regulatory 
model of ‘human leadership’ devised for the iron and steel industry, giving the 
Schkopau retinue department greater freedom to move towards an integration- 
oriented ‘performance community’ from which not even forced labourers were 
excluded. An overriding drive for efficiency restricted the potential for exclusionist 
repression within the disciplinary regime. 

The concept of an openly behavioural rationale in the labour policy of the Buna 
plant in Schkopau was nevertheless compatible with a complicit attitude on the part 
of the head of the retinue department, Fritz Ecarius, and the technical director, 
Wilhelm Biedenkopf, towards pressure for the persecution of ‘Jews of mixed 
descent’ exerted by the SS and local Gestapo with respect to a small section of 
the workforce. Forced labourers, on the other hand, were entered in a card index 
with their qualif'cation profiles under the opprobrious term ‘rough selection’ but, 
despite the discriminatory terminology, they were included in an institutionalized 
‘human leadership’ regime that effectively integrated them in the ‘retinue’. The 
relatively mild repression to which they were subjected made their situation in the 
Buna plant in Schkopau much more stable than in the Leuna or Volkswagen plants. 
Racially persecuted workers, however, enjoyed no protection by the plant hierarchy 
and remained wholly exposed to the despotism of the National Socialist terror 
apparatus. 

By comparison, labour policy at the Buna IV plant in Auschwitz was the 
culmination of an extreme regime of terror against the majority of the workforce, 
resulting in continuous mass murder through work. Forced labourers in Auschwitz 
were subjected to a much harsher disciplinary regime than in Schkopau. Further- 
more, plant director Diirrfeld and his leading labour work organizer, senior 
engineer Faust, in close cooperation with the Gestapo and the SS, launched an 
unprecedented regime of terror against detainees from the Auschwitz-Monowitz 
concentration camp and intensified it step by step. The conceptual framework for 
their strategy was an eliminatory racism that converted the technocratic impulse 
from the management elite into a continuous policy of murder. Even though the 
murder operations mostly took place beyond the factory gates, the staff of the 
Auschwitz Buna plant were active accomplices of the Gestapo and the SS. There 
can therefore be no question, in Auschwitz, of the dividing line that kept the labour 
policy of the Schkopau Buna plant one stage removed from the National Socialist 
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terror apparatus. Rather, the IG Farben management, headed by Diirrfeld, openly 
cooperated with the SS system. 

We can thus identify two quite distinct strategies in labour policy. Both were 
rooted in a value-neutral utilitarianism that made entrepreneurs, managers, and 
engineers in the armament industry willing accomplices of the National Socialist 
power and terror apparatus, which they did not resist even when terror was stepped 
up to mass murder. Continued active cooperation and willing intensification of 
the murder machinery were the specific crimes that made the management elite 
of the Buna IV plant, as well as middle managers and junior staff, into accomplices 
to the Holocaust, whereas their colleagues in Schkopau, further from the scene of 
the genocide, were able to construct a more humane daily existence in cautious, 
distanced cooperation with the Fiihrer state’s foot soldiers in the Gestapo and the 
DAF. The attitude of management at the Buna I plant did not, however, afford 
any protection to the racially persecuted workers employed there, who were 
ideologically incriminated and therefore doomed, from the viewpoint of the 
business elite, to a constantly threatened shadow existence that was of no further 
interest. In comparison with the scale of persecution at the Buna IV plant, the 
workers affected at Buna I were a small but not-to-be-forgotten minority of the 
victims of National Socialist violence. 

These very different cases studies show the spectrum of disciplinary practice in 
the labour and regulatory policy of the German armament industry, which rested 
on a major change in identity references. Managers and entrepreneurs in the 
German armament industry became active National Socialists to a far greater extent 
than has been hitherto recognized in the research literature or by the general public. 
They themselves decisively directed and radicalized the machinery of the armament 
industry. 

Those affected were not so much German indigenous workers as foreign forced 
labourers, and even more seriously, the 700,000 concentration-camp detainees 
deployed in the industry who, almost without exception, perished in the Holocaust 
because the German business elite was unwilling to provide them with any protection 
against the Gestapo and the SS. The fact that entrepreneurs and managers in 
the armament industry made themselves willing accomplices to National Socialist 


terror is one of the great crimes against humanity committed during the Second 
World War. 


PART II 


ALIENS IN WARTIME 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


Introduction to Part II 


‘THEY'RE different from me, different from us!’ This impression made on Wehr- 
macht officer Wilm Hosenfeld on seeing the first Polish prisoners of war a few 
weeks after the beginning of the war, when he was in charge of a POW camp 
in Pabianice, near Lédz, made him think about the relationship between ‘the 
Germans’ and ‘the Others’. The flattering idea of a national, ethnic hierarchy in 
which Germans occupied a high, if not the highest, rank was mixed up with the 
humanistic conviction of a basic equal value to all human life irrespective of 
differences: ‘They are people. People different from me. I myself, we Germans, 
have to follow a different path! At the same time I feel pride in being different. Yet 
in the deepest layers of being human we belong together with these people here! So 
we ought to expect everything from a common future.”! 

The more often Hosenfeld witnessed the forced resettlement of Poles and ‘ethnic 
Germans’, the shipping of forced labourers to the Reich, and the terror waged by 
the police and Einsatzgruppen, the more he came to the painful realization that 
many Germans did not share his view, and that because of the Nazi regime’s racist 
assumptions there could be no question of a shared future—whether in the 
occupied territories or in Germany itself. There too the Germans were soon 
confronted in their daily wartime life with ‘Others’ who did not belong to the 
National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft. Dealing with this difference in wartime and in 
a variety of social, political, and economic contexts was a further basic feature of 
German war society. Because of this, and its consequences that lasted long after the 
war was over (one need think only of the arguments about ‘compensation’ for 
forced labourers in the 1990s!), it is examined more closely in the chapters that 
follow. At the end of 1944 more than a tenth of all those in the Reich, and more 
than a quarter of those in employment, came from other countries: at least 8.2 
million foreign civilian workers and prisoners of war, including around 700,000 
foreign concentration-camp detainees. Foreigners working in the Reich were from 
1942/3 at the latest doing so under compulsion. In all, approximately 2,455,000 
forced labourers out of a total of 13,480,000 died, with concentration-camp 
detainees having the lowest survival rate at 31 per cent. It is estimated that one 
half of the 2 million Soviet POWs used as labour in Germany perished. 

To illustrate the complex forms of deployment of foreign labourers, which were 
by no means rigid and are therefore sometimes difficult to categorize, the chapters 


1 Hosenfeld, Ich versuche jeden zu retten, 267 (c. end Sept. 1939) [emphasis original]. 
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on individual groups are preceded by a systematic overview of social differentiation 
within this sector of war society. To this end Mark Spoerer draws distinctions based 
primarily on legal status rather than national origin, because everyday living and 
working conditions were affected by a dense web of rules for the ‘deployment’ of 
foreigners which the labour deployment administration, Wehrmacht POW organ- 
ization, and SS economic administration office had imposed on companies and 
authorities. Foreign workers differed fundamentally from the German labour force 
(other than camp prisoners) in having de facto no influence over their own working 
conditions. Spoerer therefore uses the term ‘forced labourer’ to denote those who 
found themselves in the Reich in a non-dissoluble labour relationship and were 
either foreigners or German prisoners. The treatment they received depended 
basically on their status in the hierarchy of Nazi racial ideology, but in everyday 
dealings it depended in many cases on practical needs which cut across their 
supposed racial value. 

Spoerer begins by showing by what routes and under what circumstances such 
people came to Germany. The methods ranged from the enrolment of volunteers, 
through recruitment involving repressive measures and conscription, to deport- 
ation by the Nazi security services. As ‘aliens’ they had no rights from then on, even 
though the regime gave the contrary impression to the outside world when they 
judged it desirable. While on paper the discrimination in labour and social 
legislation (against ‘eastern workers’ in particular) lessened, in fact the mortal 
danger they were in increased because of the harsher control imposed by the 
RSHA, which d&mmitted more and more foreigners to work-education and con- 
centration camps. Only for certain groups of POWs—mostly British and American 
soldiers and, with limitations, the French and Yugoslavs—were the norms of 
international law observed, but that advantage was lost when they were ‘transferred’ 
to civilian status. Poles, Italian military internees, and Soviet nationals, on the other 
hand, remained without rights even as prisoners of war. The fate of the forced 
labourers in detention (mainly in concentration camps, but also in work-education 
camps and the penal system), the inhabitants of ghettos, and the rest of the Jewish 
forced labourers, is a particularly clear illustration of the Nazi regime’s contempt for 
humanity.” But Spoerer also describes the living conditions which, for eastern 
workers in particular, and especially in everyday wartime life in cities, with their 
problems of housing and food supply, frequently placed people’s very existence in 
jeopardy. 

The fact that many foreigners were killed by Allied bombs, especially towards the 
end of the war, highlights a further dimension of racial exclusion: Poles, eastern 
workers, POWs, and detainees were often unable to find shelter in the air-raid 
bunkers they themselves had built. Consequently, for them the raids were a two- 
edged sword: on the one hand a means to victory over the Nazi regime and hence to 
liberation, on the other a further reduction of their chances of survival. Biographical 
interviews with those affected at the time supplement the view ‘from above’ 


2 See the contribution by Karola Fings on the ‘labour deployment’ of inmates of the satellite camps, 
in Germany and the Second World War, ix/I. 
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provided by official files, decrees, and regulations. The methods of oral history and 
case studies show that normality does not necessarily correspond to the ‘norm’— 
especially in the case of a regime concerned to present an image of legality to the 
outside world. This is particularly clear in relation to the situation in the workplace. 
What was the use, for example, of officially bringing eastern workers’ wages into 
line with the norm towards the end of the war, when they had to spend the greater 
part on additional foodstuffs available only on the black market, where prices were 
also rising? 

Case studies prevent us seeing things in black and white, for they also show that 
Germans did help the forced labourers in various ways—and in doing so put 
themselves in danger, since contact between Germans and foreign civilian workers, 
prisoners of war, and concentration-camp detainees was strictly regulated. In 
practice, rules were circumvented. Where the leadership deviated from the racial 
hierarchy for political reasons, as in the case of Slav workers from the allied Balkan 
states or the Italians up to 1943, racism ‘on the ground’ was not necessarily set 
aside, as actions by individuals show. Could there be any better proof that Nazi 
racial policy—even if not meeting with widespread unconditional approval—fell 
on the fertile soil of dull, unreasoning prejudices about the ‘value’ of particular 
groups of foreigners? Microhistorical studies expand our view of this sector of the 
war society. 

The contribution by Ela Hornung, Ernst Langthaler, and Sabine Schweitzer does 
this for forced labour on the land. Like forced labour in other sectors of the 
economy, it was closely connected with the German war of conquest, whose 
dynamic, which reached its peak in ‘total war’, conditioned ‘people management’ 
in the German sphere of influence in a variety of ways, and with it the massive use 
of foreign labour in the agricultural industry of the Reich. The industry’s compet- 
ing ruling elites were united in making use of foreign labour—not least because of 
their memories of the shortages suffered in the First World War—as a fragile 
compromise aimed at solving the problem created by the preparation, unleashing, 
and expansion of the war, i.e. the dearth of agricultural workers caused by flight 
from the countryside and military service. The course taken by the war also dictated 
the way the deployment of foreign labour developed. Which groups of people 
ended up working in the Reich, which branch of industry they were directed to, 
what working and living conditions they were given—all these depended not least 
on how the war was going for Germany at any given time. The perception of the 
war also influenced relations between the native population and foreigners in the 
Reich. Yet the war's dynamic not only determined the deployment of foreigners, it 
was also a result of it. Without the massive use of foreign labour the German 
wartime nutritional economy, one of the essential bases for waging war abroad and 
stabilizing rule at home, would hardly have been fully sustainable. 

The interdependence of forced labour on the land and the war of conquest had 
consequences for the working and living conditions of the foreign workers. Forced 
labour in the fields was more solidly a part of the everyday rural world than it was in 
other sectors of the economy. Although foreign labourers were excluded de jure 
from the community of the home and farm, in practice they were part of the life of 
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both. This simultaneous inclusion and exclusion was the central paradox of the 
deployment of foreigners on the land. The employer’s responsibility for feeding and 
disciplining his foreign employee grew in the household, while the native members 
of the household were themselves subject to a host of restrictions with regard to 
such feeding and disciplining. Farm and the household were placed to some extent 
under the control of government institutions, and the presence of foreign workers 
as part of the rural system and everyday world therefore created a latent tension in 
everyday routine when, for instance, the rules were broken by their sitting down at 
the same table for meals. 

Asa rule the foreigners (who came from the southern, south-eastern, and eastern 
countries of Europe more often than from western Europe) lacked the security 
enjoyed by the native workforce—someone to speak up for them in the event of 
conflict. They were not as a rule part of a ‘village community’ that could, by means 
of disapproving gossip, impose limits on an employer's ‘dishonourable’ behaviour. 
Moreover, depending on their position in the racial scale of values, they had few or 
no attested rights vis-a-vis their employers. In such circumstances paternalistic and 
entrepreneurial power could turn into tyranny. Since the safety nets of the ‘village 
community’ close to home and the Volksgemeinschaft on a wider scale scarcely 
covered foreigners, relations between those working and living on the farm were of 
great importance. This explains the remarkable range between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
treatment. Structural multiplicity of working and living relationships was a par- 
ticular feature of forced labour on the land. As a rule, employers’ thought and 
action were govetned more by work-related pragmatism than the dogmas of racial 
ideology. But when in exceptional cases their authority was on the line, they 
invoked the state disciplinary apparatus, which brought harsher repression to bear 
on Polish and Russian workers in particular. The utilitarian, dehumanized basic 
attitude towards forced labourers seldom met with resistance from the rural 
population, and indeed to a large extent met with its approval. The propaganda 
slogans of radical nationalism and racism seem to have found an echo, on the basis 
of the widespread nationalistic and racist interpretation model discussed in Part ] of 
this volume. The tense relationship between the Nazi regime and the agrarian 
world cannot therefore be understood simply in terms of ‘resistance’; rather, in the 
countryside, resistance, acceptance, and participation led, from one situation to the 
next, to a multilayered ‘coexistence’. 

The latitude available to foreign workers depended on the nature and extent of 
the forms of ‘capital’ (to use Pierre Bourdieu’s term) at their disposal: the duration 
of their presence on the farm (mobility capital), the respect they had won for their 
labour (human capital), and the personal alliances they had forged locally (relation- 
ship capital). These forms of capital were distributed unevenly among the foreign- 
ers, with the men and women’s legal status, nationality, sex, and age the deciding 
factors. 

Oliver Rathkolb analyses the working and living conditions of forced labourers in 
industrial firms on the basis of broad empirical research into forced labour research 
and his own case studies of the Reichswerke Hermann Géring AG (RWHG) in 
Linz, the Alpine-Montan-Union in present-day Austria, and the electricity industry. 
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The main focus is on market leaders in the following sectors: the mining of iron and 
metal ores; manufacture of iron, steel, and metal products; machine engineering; iron 
and steel construction; aircraft manufacture; automobile engineering; coal mining; 
the chemical industry; and the construction industry. From this viewpoint, too, the 
freedom of action and motives of the individual employers are examined. Unlike 
small firms and farms, in medium- and large-sized enterprises forced labourers were 
used as part of a growth strategy in which the increase in working hours and output 
was aimed at increasing, rather than simply maintaining, profits. A sophisticated 
stick-and-carrot system of controls and ‘free spaces’ was applied, whose psychological 
effects were still felt long after 1945 by those affected. 

A comparison of forced labour in industry and in agriculture shows, broadly, that 
the latter was the more reliant on forced labour. In mid-1944 almost every second 
worker came from another country, although in certain industrial centres the 
proportion of foreigners could be as much as 70 per cent. The farmer or his wife 
enjoyed greater freedom of action, but this did not always work to the forced 
labourer’s advantage since the high level of control in rural areas also involved risks. 
Forced labourers in industry could rely on regulated wages, in contrast to the 
personalized relationships of dependency on the farm, whereas on the land the food 
situation was usually better. In general it is also true of forced labour that conditions 
changed as the war went on. From 1942/3 conditions in industry worsened—not 
least because of the bombing war—while in the countryside they remained stable or 
even improved. Foreign workers had more personal contact with Germans on the 
land, while in factories contact was with individual workmates, foremen, and 
bosses. It also depended on which sector of industry they were working in, and 
less on whether the particular firm was state-owned or private. It was no accident 
that concentration-camp detainees and Soviet and Polish workers were channelled 
towards strenuous and dangerous jobs in mining and other branches of industry. 
An extreme but telling example is that one-third of the 60,000 concentration-camp 
detainees working underground on V-2 rocket production perished. In both sectors 
very few ‘employers’ harboured doubts as to the legality of using forced labour: after 
all, as it was commonly argued after the war, they kept to the existing regulations. 

Not least among the violations of the international laws of war that came before 
the International Military Tribunal in Nuremberg in 1945/6 were those relating to 
dealings between Germans and prisoners of war—something that so far has not 
found its proper place in our culture of memory. The important difference between 
the situation of forced labourers and that of POWs is that the latter were covered by 
rules of international law governing their treatment. The original plan was for long- 
term prisoners to be brought promptly into camps in the Reich and the occupied 
territories, i.e. into the area under the control of the Wehrmacht high command 
(OKW). In fact, a great many POWs, including part of the Soviet prisoners, 
remained in the operational area of the army, under the control of the army high 
command (OKH). About half of the 10 million taken prisoner by the Wehrmacht 


3 See the contribution by Georg Wagner-Kyora in the present volume. 
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were moved to the OKW area, where in 1945 there were close on 250 camps with 
numerous work details. In his discussion of Nazi policy towards prisoners of war, 
which supplements earlier chapters by focusing on the political and international 
law aspects of the German treatment of POWs, Riidiger Overmans examines why 
the various national groups were clearly subjected to different treatment from start 
to finish. In so doing, he also considers the treatment of Polish, Yugoslav, Greek, 
Danish, and Norwegian POWs, about whom less is known. 

The rules for the treatment of prisoners in the western theatre of war were at first, 
in particular for British and American soldiers, comparatively in line with inter- 
national law. This admittedly had little to do with humanitarian motives or respect 
for the 1907 Hague Regulations concerning the Laws and Customs of War on 
Land or the Hague Conventions Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War of 
1929, which the Nazi regime ratified in the wake of its peace propaganda in 1934; 
rather, in contrast to the policy applied to civilian forced labourers, the policy 
regarding POWs was based on the principle of reciprocity. Prisoners from enemy 
states, Jews included, were regularly treated in the same way as the OKW wanted its 
own soldiers to be treated. The OKW was therefore doing what was expedient, in 
many cases against Hitler’s wishes, though here too it did not shrink from criminal 
acts. The ‘Commando Order’, in particular, shows the basic readiness to set aside 
the international laws of war in the western theatre as well. 

The ‘protecting powers’—after the USA entered the war, mainly Switzerland 
and Sweden—guaranteed communications between the belligerent parties, inspect- 
ed the camps, and reported to the home states. Until mid-1944 food shortages were 
mitigated by international aid. In particular, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) gave material aid in the form of relief parcels, thus compensating 
for the lack of provisions. The ICRC took care of the flow of post and parcels to the 
POWs, and its delegates visited the camps. ‘Spiritual’ needs were attended to by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA). 

None of this applied to Soviet prisoners of war. German war crimes are linked 
most of all with the treatment of Soviet soldiers, of whom there were some 3.35 
million in German hands in December 1941. Many such prisoners died during the 
long foot marches, and during transport in open goods wagons to still-unprepared 
camps, where the weakened died en masse from hunger, disease, and the weather 
conditions. The ill and wounded who were too weak to walk were usually shot, or 
handed over to the Einsatzgruppen to be killed. Contrary to original plans, Red 
Army prisoners were then transported to the Reich, their use as labour having been 
approved by Hitler on 31 October 1941. From October 1941 to March 1942 the 
greater part of the approximately 3.3 million prisoners of war died. Again, men died 
during transport, and the living conditions in camps for the Soviet ‘subhumans’ in 
the OKW area were basically no different. Only from July 1944 did their treatment 
match that of other groups of prisoners. The ‘Commissar Order’ shows the deter- 
mination not to regard the men of the Red Army as comrades in arms. A further 
flagrant breach of the international laws of war was the ‘screening’ of POWs by the 
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security service, at first inside Germany as well, carried out in agreement with the 
Wehrmacht. Those selected were designated for ‘special treatment’ (for which read 
‘murder’). In all, about half of the at least 5.3 million Soviet prisoners of war did not 
survive, the majority dying while in the ‘custody’ of the Wehrmacht. 

Who became a prisoner and who did not can up to 1941, according to 
Overmans, be explained (except for those from Poland and Greece) primarily by 
the procedure adopted in the First World War, when Germany’s enemies were held 
prisoner while soldiers of former allies or friendly neutral states were released. Very 
soon, with Hitler’s changed attitude to Soviet POWs, the unavoidable demand for 
labour took on a increasing role. The differing rules for the treatment of prisoners of 
war are explained, it is suggested, less by their position on the race-ideology scale of 
values than by the national-conservative attitude of the decision-makers, which was 
based on an economic and cultural assessment of nations deriving, in particular, 
from experience in the First World War. Up to 1943, the policy on prisoners of war 
appears to have been determined by commitment to national-conservative values 
rather than racial ideology and the demand for labour. On the whole, anti- 
Semitism played a part only where it did not interfere with any more important 
aims. Despite the unparalleled extent of the violence applied, it should be noted 
that, after a phase lasting until 1943 during which there was a tendency towards 
greater harshness, the reciprocity principle and the demand for labour prevented 
any further escalation. 

As shown by the contributions to Part II of this volume, an important factor in 
the situation of eastern and south-eastern Europeans ‘deployed’ in the Reich 
was the living environment from which they had been torn away. Eastern Europe, 
as the home of many foreign civilian workers, concentration-camp detainees, and 
POWs, is discussed in connection with POW camps, work in industrial concerns 
in the occupied territories, and recruitment and deportation. Between 1941 and the 
end of 1943 the Nazi regime’s henchmen moved from the Soviet Union to 
Germany more than 1 million civilians who—and this was a unifying element— 
were familiar with German occupation policy from their own experience. In 1944 
the advance of the Red Army put a stop to any further abductions. For this reason, 
and as a complement to the chapters on the Holocaust in Volume IX/I, it is here 
worth looking at east European societies not in terms of the history of the 
Holocaust but from the viewpoint of the history of eastern Europe. The contribu- 
tion by Bernhard Chiari details the conditions and consequences of German rule, 
its extent and limits, as well as the role of the ‘Others’ and their earlier and new 
experience of violence in everyday wartime existence. 

The range of ‘cooperation’ with the occupiers in eastern and central Europe, 
from voluntary cooperation to compulsion, was a wide one. Many supported the 
German occupiers for political and nationalistic reasons, but also from selfish 
motives and in order to survive. On the German side, many military and civilian 
bodies, such as the Einsatagruppen, police, or Wehrmacht, as well as the civil 
administration, depended on the cooperation of the local population. In the 
occupied countries, even Russia, the gamut of reactions to German rule at close 
quarters ran from enthusiasm to resistance—a finding that does away with the 
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Soviet myth of a ‘people’s war’ against Hitler’s fascism. The German occupiers saw 
the fact that there had been many victims of Stalinism before 1939, and in occupied 
eastern Poland until 1941, as something they could now use to their advantage. 
Violence, exclusion, and deportation were part of the prior experience of political 
enemies, Jews, or ethnic and professional groups whom the Bolsheviks had perse- 
cuted. In places where the occupiers called for ‘cleansing operations’, the tension 
between Stalinism and Nazism could thus revitalize familiar patterns, which 
explains the readiness to accept or participate in fresh atrocities, as well as the 
spiralling violence which continued even after 1945. 

Chiari describes the developments that took place on the ethnically, linguistic- 
ally, and culturally widely diverse periphery of German war society—in the Baltic 
countries of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, in Belorussia, the Ukraine, and among 
the Soviet ‘Asiatic peoples’ of the Caucasus. He shows how changes of rule, 
occupation, and the use of force as the norm had, during the interwar years, already 
left their mark on the experience of the people of eastern and central Europe. 
The advance by German troops from the summer of 1941 brought exploitation, 
subjugation, and mass murder, and at the same time various forms of incorporation 
into German war society. But because of their past, the occupied peoples saw this as 
‘only’ the continuation of a violent development which, even under the new 
conditions, allowed them some possibilities. 

If, at the end of the two halves of Volume IX, attention is again focused on the 
eastern periphery of the Reich, on eastern and east-central Europe, it is not least 
because this cleafly illustrates yet again the ideological thrust of the Nazis’ war. This 
characteristic feature of the war, reflected in the contributions to volume IX, is 
highlighted by Hans-Ulrich Thamer in his summing-up, bringing the reader back to 
the introduction by drawing together the main strands of terror and consensus 
which held war society together for so long. Removal of the limits on violence went 
hand in hand with an ambivalent social development which meant, on the one 
hand, an increase in inequality heightened by the course of the war, and on the 
other a social levelling and the erosion of traditional ties—at least in the view of 
many contemporaries. The extent to which the ideological mobilization and the 
war brought about an impetus to modernization beyond 1945—or were even 
intended to do so—remains to be clarified. 

With respect to the years 1939 to 1945, which are the centre of discussion here, 
we can conclude that the war was fought on both the domestic and foreign fronts— 
the final, logical consequence of a criminal regime which from the outset put all its 
efforts into forcing the world into the matrix of a social-Darwinian race ideology as 
the basis for a German ‘Aryan national community’ and, as the reverse side of the 
coin, branded other people as ‘aliens’, indeed ‘enemies’, and envisaged for them a 
subordinate place in the New Order based on racial hierarchy and radical 
nationalism—or no place at all! All this finally became clear to Hosenfeld, the 
occupation army officer mentioned at the start of this introduction. In late 1943, 
filled with horror and convinced that Germany was going to lose the war, he noted: 
‘Worse and worse deeds of violence were bound to follow, and the war has been no 
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more than the logical continuation of their [the Nazis’] policy. Now the whole 
[German] people, who failed to root out this festering sore in time, must go under. 
We are all the victims of these villainies ... The horrors committed here in the east, 
in Poland, Yugoslavia, and Russia, are no more than the direct continuation of what 
happened to political opponents in Germany.” 


4 Hosenfeld, /ch versuche jeden zu retten, 781-2 (Warsaw, 28 Dec. 1943). 


A. Social Differentiation of Foreign Civilian 


Workers, Prisoners of War, and Detainees 
in the Reich 


Mark SPoOERER 
I. Introduction 


Tue first US Army reconnaissance patrols reached German soil on 11 September 
1944.! As they advanced through the Eifel mountains towards the Rhine, the 
troops were surprised to find that part of the population welcomed them as 
liberators.? Millions of mostly young men and women from almost all the countries 
in the German sphere of power since 1938 could now hope for a speedy return 
home. In the last quarter of 1944 there were more than 8 million foreigners 
working in the Reich. They made up approximately 26 per cent of the workforce 
in Germany and 11 per cent of the population.’ 

The liberated foreigners, now designated ‘displaced persons’ (DPs), were in 
widely varying states of health. Whereas the German population had received 
adequate food rations until shortly before the end of the war, many of the 
foreigners, especially those from eastern Europe, were emaciated. In the worst 
condition of all were the concentration-camp detainees freed from subterranean 
factories or liberated on the highways along which their German guards had been 
cruelly hounding them to an uncertain fate. 

It gradually became clear to the world that, in a very few years, the Third Reich 
had built up the largest international forced-labour system in European history, at 
least since the Middle Ages.4 Yet one forced labourer was not like another, and 
not even concentration-camp detainees were all alike; rather, there was a highly 


1 This contribution is partly based on reworked passages from my book Zwangsarbeit unter dem 
Hakenkreuz. | am grateful to Ela Hornung, Ernst Langthaler, Rolf-Dieter Miiller, Riidiger Overmans, 
Oliver Rathkolb, Sabine Schweitzer, and Ulrike Winkler for ideas regarding the content. 

2 Henke, Die amerikanische Besetzung Deutschlands, 121-2. 

3 See Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 221-2; Statistisches Handbuch, 18. 

4 See Spoerer and Fleischhacker, ‘Forced Laborers’, 204. The Gulag system was presumably even 
larger, but even during the Second World War its inmates were predominantly Soviet nationals. 
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differentiated gradation of individual categories of foreign worker. These categories 
were codified in laws and ordinances, of which at least those that had been 
published were known abroad. A few weeks before Germany surrendered, the 
International Labour Office (ILO) published a detailed analysis of the material.° 
Because of the origin of the sources, it became clear that the material had to be 
classified according to the foreigners’ legal status: foreign civilian workers on one 
side, prisoners of war on the other. However, anyone concerned with the physical 
condition of the liberated foreigners—the military government’s medical officers, 
for example—would certainly have found such a classification inappropriate. 
Leaving aside concentration-camp detainees, it was the Americans and British 
who were in the best state of health, with other western Europeans somewhat 
worse. Soviet citizens were in the worst condition by far, largely irrespective of 
whether they had been civilian workers or prisoners of war. 

Thus in describing the social differentiation of foreign workers deployed in the 
Reich, we again meet the problem of which classification criterion is the more 
suitable: legal status or national origin. An investigation of social differentiation 
must be concerned with actual living and working conditions. Notwithstanding 
local differences in things like the availability of food, clothing, housing, and other 
essential resources, it was the regulatory corpus of laws and ordinances that 
constituted the frame of reference to which many of those involved, such 
as industrial enterprises and public authorities, repeatedly adjusted. Since the 
regulatory corpus governing the three most important groups of foreign workers, 
i.e. civilians, pBisoners of war, and concentration-camp detainees, stemmed 
from different institutions—the Labour Deployment Administration, the Wehr- 
macht Prisoner-of-War Department, and the SS Main Office for Economic 
Administration—it makes more sense to differentiate in the first place by legal 
status and only subsequently by national or ethnic origin. That necessarily means 
adopting the Nazi legal terminology. 

It should also be borne in mind that classification in a given legal category was by 
no means permanent. Civilian workers and prisoners of war could be committed to 
concentration camps, and prisoners of war could be reclassified as civilians—to 
mention only the two most frequent changes of status. Diagram II.a.1.1 sets out the 
legal categories and possible changes. 

The bottom level indicates national origin. Even ‘Germans’ and ‘foreigners’ were 
not self-enclosed categories: Alsatians, Lorrainians, and Luxembourgers of German 
origin were classified as ‘Reich Germans’, while Poles and Slovenes of German 
origin were classified as ‘Germanizable’. The middle level contains the three most 
important legal categories: foreign workers, prisoners of war (including Italian 
military internees), and detainees. At the top is the division between voluntary 
foreign workers (exclusively civilian) and forced labourers. This division is highly 
problematic, since it is very difficult to decide where a voluntary work relationship 
ends and compulsion begins. Several dividing lines have been proposed in the 


5 Fried, Exploitation. 
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Diagram II.a.1.1. Chart of legal categories 
Notes: (a) Compulsory prolongation of an originally voluntary work contract, 

(b) commitment to prison, penitentiary, work education camp, or concentration camp, 
(c) voluntary or compulsory change of civilian status, 

(d) voluntary or compulsory Germanization. 


literature.° All of them implicitly have in common, as a necessary criterion for the 
existence of a state of compulsion, that the person concerned be in a work 
relationship which he or she cannot terminate in the foreseeable future. Strictly 
speaking, this was also true of most German employees; they, however, were in a 
social environment which allowed them to have a non-negligible influence on the 
circumstances of the work relationship, That was not possible for foreigners in all 
three legal categories, or to the same extent for German detainees, who in practice 
could not, for example, take legal action. 

The National Socialist legal framework did not contain the concept of forced 
labour. Rather, it maintained the fiction of a proper work—or at least employment— 
relationship, and almost never made distinctions based on the degree of voluntariness 
of a given group of workers. The notorious decrees concerning Poles and ‘eastern 
workers’, which among other things imposed on both groups the obligation to wear 
stigmatizing ethnic identity badges in public, applied not only to the mass of 
deportees but equally to the small number of voluntary Polish and Soviet civilian 
workers. In the following exposition, reference will therefore usually be made to legal 
status, and the term ‘forced labourers’ will be used only if the group concerned meets 


© On the concept, see Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 437; Hopmann, Zwangsarbeit, 22; Spoerer, 
Zwangsarbeit, 10-19; Spoerer and Fleischhacker, ‘Forced Laborers’, 173-6. 
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both the above-mentioned criteria, i.e. consists of foreigners (or German detainees) 
who were not entitled to terminate their work relationship.” 

Since National Socialism was based on the concept of racial hierarchy, there were 
considerable differences of legal status and actual treatment within the different 
groups of foreigner. Nazi ideology attributed no value to the individual but only to 
the—ideally ethnically homogenous—‘people’. Despite many unsuccessful at- 
tempts at ‘scientific’ justification, the Nazis attributed different values to different 
peoples. At the top of their racial scale was the German ‘master race’, after which 
came the other Germanic peoples, followed, in descending order, by the Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Slavic peoples. Below these were only the Jews and Gypsies who, 
according to Nazi thinking, were interspersed among other peoples as foreign 
bodies and themselves incapable of peoplehood. This hierarchy found official 
expression in a decree issued by the RSHA (Reich Security Main Office) in mid- 
January 1941, which distinguished between ‘employees of Germanic origin’ (Nor- 
wegians, Danes, Dutch, and Flemings) and ‘ethnically foreign employees’, meaning 
all others. 

This hierarchy, however, stood in flagrant contradiction to the actual conditions 
in the Reich, since Italian workers, for example, had to be given privileged 
treatment for reasons of foreign policy. In February 1943 the RSHA therefore 
introduced a different ranking, with workers now classified as belonging to (1) 
Germanic peoples, (2) non-Germanic allied peoples, (3) non-Germanic peoples 
under German sovereignty, or as (4) eastern workers (Soviet civilian workers).® 
However, it coftinued to be unclear to company administrations and German 
members of the workforce that Italians (until 1943), Slovaks, and Hungarians, as 
members of ‘non-Germanic allied peoples’, were to be treated more favourably than 
French or Czech workers, who were better trained and therefore much more 
productive. After Italy surrendered and the privileges of Italian nationals in the 
Reich lapsed, many Germans avenged themselves on the alleged Italian traitors, 
who were from then on treated almost as badly as eastern European workers.? 

The present contribution begins with a brief account of the recruitment of 
foreign civilian workers, after which the main chapter discusses the most important 
legal bases for the ‘deployment of foreigners’ (Auslindereinsatz). The final chapter, 
devoted to the actual situation of foreign workers in the Reich, also discusses the 
findings of the subsequent contributions by Oliver Rathkolb, on forced labour in 
industry, and by Ela Hornung, Ernst Langthaler, and Sabine Schweitzer, on forced 
labour in agriculture, so as to place them in a common context. 

There is by now an abundant literature on the subject. Following the first general 
studies in the 1960s!° and a few regional studies in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
Ulrich Herbert published a dissertation on foreign workers which remains the 


7 A differentiated categorization of forced labourers is proposed in the final chapter of this 
contribution. 

8 See Majer, Fremdvélkische, 313. 

9 See Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 301-5. 

10 Seeber, Zwangsarbeiter, Homze, Foreign Labor, Pfahlmann, ‘Fremdarbeiter’. 
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standard work and was reissued in 1999 in a second, expanded edition. Herbert’s 
book stimulated public interest and gave rise to a wealth of regional, local, and 
enterprise-based studies, so much so that scarcely any special topic in German 
history has been so closely and, above all, so comprehensively researched as forced 
labour in the Second World War.!! 


For an overview of the literature see Hopmann, Zwangsarbeit, 511-40; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 
416-33; Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 304-19; Spoerer, ‘Recent Findings’. 


IT. Recruitment, Conscription, and 
Deportation of Foreign Civilian Workers 


WHENEVER the Wehrmacht extended the sphere of power of the German Reich, 
the Labour Deployment Administration began manpower recruitment shortly 
afterwards, People were recruited for work in Germany from almost the entire 
German sphere of power and even from neutral countries like Spain. Only in North 
Africa was there no recruitment, while Norway, like the Reich, was itself a net 
importer of manpower owing to the tremendous German economic activity in that 
country. 

Throughout occupied Europe the Germans also recruited workers for activities 
in the occupied territories themselves. Apart from the construction of military 
infrastructure such as defence installations, roads and railways, bridges, viaducts 
and tunnels, airfields and U-boat bunkers, manpower was needed to build and 
operate strategi@illy important mines and industrial plants for the raw materials 
industry: aluminium works in Norway, ore mines in Norway, Serbia, and Greece, 
petrochemical plants in Galicia, coal mines in the Ukraine. Finally, the Wehrmacht 
and the civilian occupation authorities also needed workers in transport and 
administration, and, towards the end of the occupation, for building trenches 
and fortifications. The nature and extent of forced labour for the German occupant 
have yet to be researched in detail and are not the subject of this contribution.! 

In the allied and formally independent states of southern and south-eastern 
Europe, i.e. Italy, Croatia, Slovakia, Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria, German 
recruiters could at first exert no direct pressure on the population. In order to 
engage in recruitment in those countries, the Reich had to conclude bilateral 
agreements that dealt primarily with foreign currency and social security issues. 
Both in those countries and in the occupied territories, the basic principle was that 
recruitment should remain the exclusive preserve of the local labour authorities, 
advised or led by Germans, if need be.? In western Europe, however, where there 
were large numbers of highly trained skilled workers, the big German enterprises 
conducted recruitment activities of their own. As the labour authorities claimed a 
monopoly in the matter, from 1940 they repeatedly prohibited firms from recruit- 
ing on their own initiative, though without lasting success. The problem did not 
resolve itself until 1943 when, after the German defeat at Stalingrad, scarcely any 


' For an overview see Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 40-86. 
2 See Heinze, ‘Die Beschaftigung’, 84-7; Der Einsatz, 44-101. 
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volunteers could be found for work in Germany, which was increasingly under 
threat of attack from the air.? 

At the end of 1941, when it was clear that the Soviet Union could not be 
defeated by blitzkrieg, a war of attrition and a corresponding reorientation of the 
war economy became inevitable. The Wehrmacht was taking in more and more 
German men, acutely aggravating the shortage of manpower in the Reich and 
making the employment of foreigners increasingly urgent. In March 1942 Hitler 
sought to step up recruitment in the occupied territories and better coordinate 
deployment in the Reich by appointing Fritz Sauckel general plenipotentiary for 
manpower, thereby making him one of the most powerful men in Germany. 

Born in Lower Franconia in 1894, Sauckel enlisted in the navy and spent the 
whole of the First World War in a French internment camp. He joined the SA and 
the NSDAP in 1923 and made his career in the Party in Thuringia, where he 
became Gauleiter in 1927, chief minister and minister of the interior in 1932, and 
Reich governor in 1933. As general plenipotentiary for manpower Sauckel was very 
successful in 1942 and 1943, systematically transforming manpower recruitment 
into compulsory enlistment of forced labourers. While his methods in the occupied 
territories showed scant regard for the population, in the Reich he pleaded repeat- 
edly for ‘strict but fair’ treatment of foreign workers: the reports of ill-treatment of 
foreigners in the Reich made his main task more difficult. In view of the context in 
which it was made, his much quoted statement of March 1944—‘of the 5 million 
foreign workers who arrived in Germany, less than 200,000 came voluntarily’— 
should not be taken literally.4 It is nevertheless indicative of his thought and action. 
Quite simply, Sauckel was a loyal follower of Hitler to the end. The International 
Military Tribunal in Nuremberg found him jointly responsible for the use of 
forced labour and sentenced him to death as a war criminal. He was hanged in 
October 1946.5 

Having obtained a monopoly on recruitment from Hitler, Sauckel installed his 
own agents in the occupied territories or delegated powers to other military or 
civilian labour administrations. Their task was twofold: on the one hand, to 
coordinate the recruitment of manpower for deployment in the Reich; on the 
other, to ensure that the decisions of the German occupation authorities in regard 
to economic and labour market policy created a climate favourable to recruitment, 
for example by establishing or maintaining a considerable pay differential in 
comparison with the Reich. At the high point of expansion in 1942/3, the German 
Labour Deployment Administration maintained a staff of around 4,000 outside the 
borders of the Reich, of whom at least 1,500 were employed in the Government- 
General and the ‘occupied eastern territories’ (the Soviet Union), another 1,000 in 
France, and over 400 in Belgium and the Netherlands. Official recruitment of 


3 See RABL 1940, i. 383-4; Runderlasse ARG 1943, 258; Handbuch fiir die Dienststellen des 
Generalbevollmachtigten, 79-80. 

4 See Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 295-6. 

5 See Becker, ‘Fricz Sauckel’; Enzyklopddie des Holocaust, 1278; Wei&becker, ‘So einen 
Arbeitseinsatz’, 
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workers for deployment in the Reich took place in all occupied territories apart 
from Norway and North Africa, and in allied states, including the non-occupied 
countries of Bulgaria and Spain, though not in Finland, Portugal, Romania, 
Sweden, or Switzerland.® 

With regard to the recruitment of foreign civilian workers, four methods can be 
distinguished throughout occupied Europe: (1) pure recruitment, (2) recruitment 
with decisive influence on living conditions, (3) conscription, i.e. the levying of 
whole year-groups with the help of the indigenous administrations, and (4) forcible 
deportation by the security forces of Germany or its allied states. These four ideal 
categories, which of course in practice overlapped or existed side by side for some 
time, were found, according to the severity of the occupation regime, in almost all 
the territories in the German sphere of hegemony, which was designated euphem- 
istically as the ‘Greater Europe Economic Area’.” 

The recruitment of industrial workers in towns was fairly straightforward. An 
applicant presented himself at a German recruitment office, where he was examined 
medically and technically. If both sides agreed on terms, the applicant signed a 
standard contract, received the necessary exit documents from his own state 
authorities, and travelled to Germany on a fixed date in a special train together 
with hundreds of other volunteers. Recruiting agricultural workers proved consid- 
erably more troublesome. Since the potential applicants were dispersed through the 
countryside and congregated in large numbers only to attend church, recruitment 
usually took place in the villages on Sundays. As in the Middle Ages, the recruiters 
used drummers%o gather a crowd. A person persuaded by the (often exaggerated) 
promises signed the standard contract and was required to report on a fixed date at 
an assembly point, usually a railway station or Danube port.® 

At first the German occupation authorities had no interest in forced recruitment. 
Apart from the fact that it required considerably greater personnel resources than 
the recruitment of volunteers, the use of force necessarily aggravated relations with 
the population of the occupied territories, thereby endangering the lives of the 
occupying forces and making their task more difficult. Finding workers for local 
building work and large industrial projects was difficult enough anyway, despite 
high unemployment in most of the occupied territories. It was not just that 
qualified craftsmen were in short supply; even more serious was the dwindling 
purchasing power of wages, caused by the inflation to which, for various reasons, 
the German occupation gave rise almost everywhere. People preferred to look for 
work on the land, where it was easier to get hold of food. If, in response, the 
German occupation authorities adopted a harsher recruitment policy, the main 
result was to drive men into the arms of the partisans, who for their part were 
fighting hard against the labour deployment policy. German labour deployment 


© See Runderlasse ARG 1941, 536-7; Ao Sauckel No. 4, 7 May 1942, in IMT xxii, doc. 3352-PS, 
203-6; Maier, ‘Arbeitseinsatzverwaltung’, 73; Weif’becker, ‘So einen Arbeitseinsatz’, 54-5; Germany 
and the Second World War, v. 

? For overviews with several contributions on manpower recruitment, see Europa und der 
Reichseinsatz’; Die ‘Neuordnung’ Europas. 

8 See Runderlasse ARG 1941, 391; Der Einsatz, 57-76; Fried, The Exploitation, 256-63. 
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officials working abroad wore uniforms and were naturally prime targets for 
attacks.° 

When the Germans occupied a country they started to seek voluntary workers, 
and recruited them for work in Germany. They did this in every occupied territory. 
Since the volunteers—with the exception of eastern Europeans—were promised 
the same wages and working conditions as their German co-workers, and un- 
employment in most of the occupied territories rose after their conquest, the 
German labour deployment authorities believed they would have an easy time of it. 

That proved to be an illusion. In none of the occupied territories were the 
German recruitment officials lastingly able to meet Berlin’s high expectations. In 
western Europe, in particular, sections of the industrial workforce were politically 
informed and treated the German enemy with appropriate scepticism. The rural 
population was frequently very mistrustful and could not be attracted in the desired 
numbers even with such high wage differentials. All the same, a small proportion of 
the industrial and agricultural workforce was enticed to Germany by the wages 
promised and the indisputable or supposed achievements of National Socialist 
social policy (health and safety standards, alleged abolition of the contradiction 
between labour and capital). It soon became apparent, however, that voluntary 
applications remained far below the hoped-for order of magnitude. Whereas in the 
beginning the policy had been that German recruitment officials should make no 
false promises, Sauckel now built up a staff of agents whose task, in France and 
Italy, was to ‘capture people by beguiling them with alcohol and persuasive talk, 
just as sailors used to be shanghaied’.!° 

When this too proved insufficient, the German occupation authorities stepped 
up the pressure on the population. In Poland, as later in the occupied territories of 
western Europe and the Soviet Union, non-supply of essential primary products or 
direct closures by the occupation authorities helped to cripple firms and increase 
unemployment. Anyone failing to sign on at the labour exchange (and risk being 
drafted for work in Germany) could have his family’s food coupons or welfare 
benefits reduced or even totally withdrawn. This combination of local job reduc- 
tion, comprehensive administrative registration, and material pressure on families 
caused many younger, mostly unemployed members of households to report for 
labour deployment, if necessary in Germany. 

Finally, when even these measures failed to produce the desired effects, the 
German authorities in all occupied territories except Denmark openly went over to 
forced recruitment, i.e. conscription or deportation—methods that had been used 
from the outset in Poland and the eastern occupied territories alongside the 
recruitment of volunteers. The Germans left the indigenous authorities in office, 
only placing them under their own command or that of a puppet government, 
which had the advantage of arousing less resistance. Nevertheless, certain measures 
had to be taken to induce the indigenous authorities or their government to 
collaborate. All in all, forced recruitment in the occupied territories did at least as 


> See Maier, ‘Arbeitseinsatzverwaltung’, 74. 
10 Sauckel at a meeting of the Central Planning Board on 1 Mar. 1944, in IMT xxxviii, doc. 124-R, 
351. 
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much harm as it brought benefit to the war economy in the Reich. The German 
occupation regime lost whatever credit remained to it, and local men were driven 
into the arms of the Resistance.!! 

Even though the basic forms of recruitment can be divided into the four ideal 
categories already mentioned, there was no uniform recruitment policy in the 
occupied territories, just as there was no uniform occupation policy. If any 
common line can be detected, it is that the population of states to which National 
Socialist imperialism envisaged granting a right of existence after the war was at first 
exposed to less severe repression than that of regions incorporated into the ‘Greater 
German Reich’ or administered as protectorates or commissariats. 


" Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, 4, 268-71. 


III. National Socialist Aliens Law in the 
Second World War 


THERE were already foreign civilian workers in the Reich before the attack on 
Poland—mainly Czechs, Poles, Dutch, and Italians who had come of their own 
volition. In the last quarter of 1939 they were followed by Polish prisoners of war 
whom the Wehrmacht transferred to Germany, then by more Polish civilian 
workers, most of whom arrived in the first half of 1940. The second half of 
1940 was dominated by the western campaign, which brought an intake of French 
and Wallonian prisoners. Early 1941 was relatively calm, reflecting the military 
situation. Then the Balkan campaign and, above all, the campaign in the east 
brought a huge flow of foreign prisoners of war and civilian workers into the Reich. 
The first to arrive were Yugoslav prisoners, followed in the second half of the year 
by civilian workers from the Baltic region and the Ukraine, and soon afterwards by 
Soviet prisoners. 

The year 1942 saw a huge increase in the numbers of foreign workers, which 
Fritz Sauckel rightly attributed to his own very successful ruthless efforts. There 
were 3.5 million foreign civilian workers and prisoners of war in the Reich at the 
end of 1941, but by the end of 1942 the figure had risen to some 5.6 million. The 
increase was due solely to the influx of civilian workers deported from western 
Europe and, above all, from the occupied territories of the Soviet Union (‘eastern 
workers’), By the end of 1943 the number of foreign civilian workers and prisoners 
of war had risen to 7.3 million. It peaked in late 1944 at a minimum of 8.2 million, 
plus an additional 700,000 concentration-camp detainees. At that time, despite 
mobilization of the last German reserves of manpower, the total number of German 
blue- and white-collar workers was already falling, having peaked in mid-1944 at 
23.2 million.’ 


1. GENERAL LEGAL FOUNDATIONS AND ORGANIZATION 
OF ‘DEPLOYMENT IN THE REICH’ 


The living and working conditions of foreign workers were determined by two 
basic factors: (a) the legal framework, which set the parameters within which action 


' See Der Arbeitseinsarz im Grofsdeurschen Reich, Tuchel, Die Inspektion, 212-13; Germany and the 
Second World War, vINl. 230; Spoerer and Fleischhacker, ‘Forced Laborers’. 
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could be taken, and (b) the manner in which the rules were applied in everyday 
practice. This theoretical distinction between legal parameters and practical imple- 
mentation, however, tends to obscure the fact that each affected the other. Because 
corporal punishment of Poles was permitted from the outset, farmers, managers, 
and foremen underwent a process of habituation and brutalization that led to the 
mistreatment of groups of forced labourers who arrived later and to other abuses 
such as embezzlement and corruption, which in turn made it necessary to issue 
corresponding legal directives. Everyday life in National Socialist Germany by no 
means conformed strictly to the legal rules. Quite apart from the fact that rival 
administrative departments were from time to time subject to mutually contradict- 
ory instructions, law-breaking—especially in the form of embezzlement, corrup- 
tion, and black-marketeering—played a big role in everyday wartime life. 


(a) Foreign Civilian Workers 


Individualism, and even individual rights, were foreign to the mental universe of 
National Socialism. The individual had value only as a member of the ‘Volksge- 
meinschaft , the German national ethnic community. The law regulating the life of 
that community did not, therefore, apply to aliens. According to National Socialist 
thinking, foreigners, as ‘ethnic aliens’, had no rights in principle. Where German 
legislation granted them any rights at all, it was for reasons of foreign policy or 
expediency. The application of German rules and standards to ‘deserving’ foreign- 
ers was thus a Kind of ‘legal favour’. It was helped by the fact that the principle of 
special legislation was anchored in the National Socialist legal system. That allowed 
the regime to react flexibly to requirements as they arose, unburdened by a 
cumbersome rule of law based on fundamental rights.” 

Yet who actually qualified as a German within the meaning of National Socialist 
law, and who was a foreigner or ‘ethnic alien’, was by no means clear, especially 
when it came to the annexed and occupied territories in the east. From March 1941 
the inhabitants of the ‘Greater German Reich’ were placed in four groups by state 
legislation. The first group, German citizens, was followed by persons with revoc- 
able citizenship, a status that non-Germans could acquire if classified as ‘Germaniz- 
able’. The third group consisted of ‘protected subjects of the German Reich’: 
persons living in the territory of the Greater German Reich who were neither 
Germans nor classified as Germanizable but were nevertheless willing—or saw 
themselves obliged—to make an oath of allegiance to the Reich. In practice such 
people were mostly ethnic Poles, Ukrainians, Belorussians, and Slovenians from the 
annexed territories. It was a very large group. The manpower deployment statistics 
for the end of September 1944, which included the Warthegau, reported 2.065 
million protected subjects, mainly ethnic Poles. Protected subjects were stateless 
but, like non-German inhabitants of the Reich Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, they were not classified as foreigners. ‘Protectorate citizens’, as they 


2 See Majer, Fremdvilkische, 126-42. 
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were called officially, came fourth as a sort of intermediate group, to which the 
Reich ministry for the interior deliberately refrained from applying a ‘strict defin- 
ition’. On the contrary, it was stated quite openly that ‘in doubtful cases, the 
overriding principle governing interpretation must be that the decision should serve 
German interests’.> The fifth and last group consisted of foreigners and ‘ethnic 
aliens’, and included all Jews and Gypsies of German nationality.4 Foreigners were 
further divided into several legal categories. In terms of the degree of legal discrim- 
ination, six subgroups of foreign civilian workers in the Reich can be distinguished, 
and their ranking did not correspond in all respects to the racially based classifica- 
tions of the RSHA. The most favourable legal status was that of workers from allied 
and neutral states, especially from Italy (until 1943) and from Bulgaria, Croatia, 
Romania, Slovakia, Spain, and Hungary. In second place were workers from the 
occupied regions of northern, western and south-eastern Europe, i.e. Danes, 
Dutch, Belgians, French, Czechs, Serbs, and Greeks. At least on paper, workers 
in both these groups received the same food rations as Germans, and the same 
labour legislation applied to them as to their German fellow workers. Lower wages 
for the same work were paid to the third subgroup, Balts and non-Poles (mainly 
Ukrainians and Belorussians) from the Government-General and the District of 
Bialystok. However, discrimination against these this subgroup occurred only in 
1942. Discrimination was stronger against the fourth subgroup, ethnic Poles, and 
the fifth, ‘eastern workers’ from the Soviet Union, and was accompanied by public 
stigmatization through ‘ethnic identity badges’. Both of these subgroups were paid 
much lower wages and initially received only what was officially described as 
‘pocket money’. Members of the sixth subgroup, Jews and Gypsies, were formally 
governed by the same legal provisions as eastern workers, but in the annexed Polish 
territories, especially the Warthegau, they were already subject to a policy of 
deliberate extermination. The same gradation applied in the German-occupied 
territories of Europe. 

The presence of foreigners in the Third Reich was considered undesirable in 
principle, and this was reflected in legislation at an early stage. But foreigners were 
essential as manpower. In view of the consequent steep rise in the employment of 
foreign workers from 1936 on,? the National Socialist ideologists found it necessary 
to revise the Aliens Police Ordinance. A new police ordinance was issued in August 
1938 and supplemented in September 1939 by a further ordinance on the treat- 
ment of foreigners. The two ordinances left foreigners the right of complaint 
through official channels, which was not entirely consistent with the long-term 
aim of placing them outside all legislation as a matter of principle. The decisive 
factor, however, was that all foreigners, even those from allied states, were forbidden 
access to employment tribunals. The pre-war period also saw the introduction of the 


3 Quoted in Oldenhage, “Die Verwaltung’, 1134. 

4 See Der Arbeitseinsatz im Grofideutschen Reich (1944), xi/xii. 24 n.10; Majer, Fremdvélkische, 
118-26, 215-21, 415-16; Spoerer, ‘NS-Zwangsarbeiter’, 670. Gypsies—mainly Sinti, Roma, and 
other ethnic groups—accounted for only a few thousand forced labourers and are therefore discussed 
here only marginally; see Zimmermann, Verfolgt, 48-54; Enzyklopadie des Holocaust, 1630-4. 

> See Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 68, tab. 5 (1936 = 220,192; 1937 = 265,689; 1938 = 375,078). 
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Compulsory Service Ordinance of June 1938 and a revised version in February 
1939, which established a clear legal basis for the forced labour of native and foreign 
civilian workers in the Third Reich. 

Special legislation for Czechs was introduced in June 1939, shortly after the 
occupation of the remaining Czech areas of Czechoslovakia. While they received 
the same wages and food rations as Germans, and also enjoyed full freedom of 
movement, they were now subject to much harsher penalties for minor offences 
than Germans. The police could apply for preventive detention, which usually 
meant committal to a concentration camp, even for theft. As members of a Slavic 
people, Czechs could expect severe punishment for sexual relations with 
Germans—a clearly racial component that was otherwise far less significant in the 
treatment of Czechs than it was for, say, Poles or Soviet citizens.® 

In March 1940 and February 1942 decree packages were issued that imposed 
much harsher discriminatory special legislation for Poles and eastern workers. Its 
clearest expression was the compulsory wearing of an ethnic identity badge. Poles 
had to wear on their chests, in a clearly visible position, a triangular piece of material 
with the apex downward, consisting of a purple ‘P’ on a yellow background. They 
were thus subjected, a year and a half before Jews in the Reich, to public 
stigmatization. The decrees placed exceptional restrictions on their rights both at 
work and in their free time. For equal work they received lower net wages than their 
German co-workers. Both at the workplace and in public, their contact with 
Germans was to be kept to a minimum. They were forbidden to have sexual 
relations with Germans, use public transport without a special permit, go out 
after dark, visit German cultural, religious, or social institutions, and, later on, 
even to ride bicycles. In September 1940 competence was transferred to the 
Gestapo to deal with offences of any kind that were, in its own judgement, ‘matters 
of concern to the state police’. In such cases Poles were thus removed from the 
jurisdiction of the courts, which, though they often handed down draconian 
sentences, occasionally still exhibited remnants of past accountability to the rule 
of law. 

Who was considered a Pole was the subject of endless nitpicking by the German 
bureaucracy. Most Poles came either from the territories annexed by the Reich or 
from the Government-General. Since both areas were expanded after the attack on 
the Soviet Union—the District of Bialystok was incorporated into the Reich and 
Galicia into the Government-General—and were inhabited not only by ethnic 
Poles but also by Ukrainians and Belorussians (‘White Ruthenians’), there was 
constant confusion about which of them were to be considered Poles. In addition, 
there were Poles who had been recruited or deported to Germany from the coal 
and steel areas of France and Belgium, from the Baltic states, and from the Soviet 
Union (in its pre-1938 borders). Time and again, the regime issued exceptional 
rules applying to one group or another. The strongest discrimination, however, 


6 See RABL 1943, i. 407; Runderlasse ARG 1944, 17-18; Majer, Fremadvélkische, 304-5; Wahsner, 
Arbeitsrecht, 115; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 73, 230; Maier, ‘Arbeitseinsatzverwaltung’, 70, 72. 
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continued to be directed against the largest group: ‘non-Germanizable’ ethnic Poles 
from the annexed territories and the Government-General. 

Implementation of the special legislation was nevertheless largely trouble-free, 
apart from regular competence disputes between the judiciary and the RSHA, and 
it established the model for the decrees concerning eastern workers that were issued 
almost exactly two years later. The legal and conceptual categorization of eastern 
workers was difficult enough to explain to contemporaries, and is even today a 
source of confusion in the specialized literature.’ A precise definition is found in the 
Reich Law Gazette for 1942: ‘Eastern workers are workers of non-German ethni- 
city registered in the Reich commissariat of the Ukraine, the general commissariat 
of White Ruthenia, or in areas to the east of those territories or of the former free 
states of Latvia and Estonia, who, after occupation by the German Wehrmacht, are 
brought into and deployed in the German Reich, including the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia.’® As in Poland, the first decisive criterion to be applied was 
ethnicity: in no circumstances were ethnic Germans (‘Volksdeutsche’) to be classified 
as eastern workers. After that, the territorial criterion came into play: anyone 
registered by the occupation authorities east of the line formed by the former Baltic 
states, the District of Bialystok, and the Government-General was classified as an 
eastern worker—even if he was, for example, an ethnic Pole. The following, 
therefore, did mot count as eastern workers: (1) Poles, Ukrainians, and Belorussians 
from the annexed territories, the District of Bialystok, or the Government-General, 
(2) inhabitants of the Baltic countries, (3) persons of any ethnicity who emigrated 
from the Soviet Union before 22 June 1941, (4) Polish prisoners of war who had 
been converted to civilian status, even if their place of residence was east of the 
Government-General, and finally (5) Soviet prisoners of war and concentration- 
camp detainees.? 

After the Poles, the eastern workers were the only other group of civilian workers 
subjected to compulsory identity marking. They had to wear, in a clearly visible 
position, a square piece of material bearing the word ‘OST’ in white letters on a 
blue background. Their working, social, and food-rationing conditions, and the 
police legislation applying to them, were similar to those of Poles, though in cases of 
doubt even harsher. They were at first accommodated in barrack compounds 
enclosed by barbed wire, and were allowed out only under guard. The guards 
were entitled to inflict corporal punishment. Some of these rules were subsequently 
rescinded, but not before they had had a habituation effect on the Germans.!° 

From July 1943 compulsory identity markings for eastern workers were differ- 
entiated. Those who were especially productive could be granted some minor 


7 See, for example, Mendel, Zwangsarbeit, a work about Polish housemaids, who are described as 
“eastern workers’ in the book’s ticle. 

8 RGBL I, 1942, 419. 

> For more details see Kiippers and Bannier, Einsatzbedingungen, 19-20; Der Arbeitseinsatz der 
Ostvilker, 14, The definition of an eastern worker was changed slightly at the end of March 1944: the 
decisive criterion was no longer the place of registration but the usual place of residence in June 1941; 
see Runderlasse ARG 1944, 157. 

10 See Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 87-95, 181; for the detailed rules see Ch. III.24 below. 
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privileges and henceforth wore their identity badges on the left sleeve instead of the 
right-hand side of the chest. A year later most eastern workers were allowed to add 
to their badges nationality tags denoting them as Ukrainians, Belorussians, or 
Russians. Former paramilitary auxiliaries returning from eastern Europe with the 
Wehrmacht also received a stripe on their sleeve that brought with it certain 
privileges, most importantly the same food rations as Germans.'! 

With respect to other groups of foreign civilian workers, the National Socialist 
state tried to maintain the fiction of a perfectly normal labour relationship even 
though, from mid-1942 onwards, almost all civilian workers arriving in the Reich 
were conscripts or deportees. Since his appointment by ‘Fihrer decree’ in March 
1942, the man responsible for the labour law regulations applying to foreign 
workers was Fritz Sauckel. Sauckel appointed the Gauleiters as his local represen- 
tatives, ie. Party men rather than state labour deployment authorities. In the case of 
agricultural workers, the body directly responsible for the ‘care’ of foreigners was 
the Reich Food Estate; for workers in other sectors of the economy, the German 
Labour Front.!2 

The responsibility of both institutions began as soon as the foreign civilian 
workers crossed the border. Transported to Germany from their places of recruit- 
ment in special trains, the foreigners were first assembled in central reception or 
transit camps. If infectious diseases had occurred during transport or the train came 
from an area threatened by epidemic disease, the arrivals and their clothing were 
deloused in special barracks and placed in quarantine. From the reception camps 
the Labour DepYoyment Administration distributed them among the forty-five or 
so reception or transit camps in the individual Gau labour office districts. Those 
camps then allocated specific contingents to their districts for supply to deployers. !? 

Deployers—public and private industrial undertakings, farmers, local author- 
ities, church establishments, etc.—had to register their manpower requirements 
with the labour office and, where applicable, provide confirmation from the 
competent armament command that their manufacturing or production activity 
was essential to the war effort. The labour office compared its foreigner contingent 
with the urgency and qualification profiles of the applications submitted to it and 
allocated the contingent accordingly. In principle, foreign workers’ professional 
skills were to be taken into account. Moreover, eastern workers who came to 
Germany with members of their family, and more and more frequently with 
children, were not to be separated from their dependants. In practice, however, 
labour offices did not always take this into account. When allocation was complete, 
the deployers were informed that they could fetch the workers assigned to them 
from the transit camp. 


1] See Runderlasse ARG 1944, 615; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 307-10. 

12 See Sauckel Ordinance No. 4, 7 May 1942, in IMT xxxii, doc. 3352-PS, 204, 210; Sauckel 
Circular to Gau labour offices, 20 Sept. 1943, in IMT xxix, doc, 1913-PS, 95-8; Deutsches Arbeitsrecht, 
11 (1942), 88. 

'3 See Maier, ‘Arbeitseinsatzverwaltung’, 75-6. 
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Between the deployer and the foreign civilian worker there existed, as in the case 
of German workers, an employment relationship governed by civil law. This legal 
structure was maintained even if a compulsory service order from the labour office 
prevented the foreigner from returning home after expiry of the original contract. 
From October 1942 onwards, compulsory service orders could be issued for all 
foreign workers except those from Bulgaria, Denmark, Italy, Croatia, Romania, 
Switzerland, Slovakia, Spain, or Hungary. Many foreign civilian workers who had 
originally come to Germany voluntarily were thus legally transformed into forced 
labourers. The civil-law employment relationship did not apply to eastern workers, 
Jews, and Gypsies. Their relations with labour deployers were defined by a newly 
created ‘employment relationship of a special kind’ governed only by contract law, 
i.e. work in exchange for pay, with no social-law obligations of any kind.'4 

The labour office was not the only body involved in organizing the deployment 
of foreign workers. Deployers also had to settle food issues with the nutrition office, 
especially whether new arrivals were to receive individual or collective rations. 
Clothing issues had to be sorted out with the procurement office, and the labour 
inspectorate checked that accommodation, mostly barrack camps, complied with 
the directives. For foreign workers liable for social insurance contributions, pay- 
ments had to be made to the social insurance provider or miners’ provident fund. 
Income tax and poll tax had to be paid to the tax office. Finally, the security 
authorities and the various party offices kept a watchful eye on the unloved 
foreigners. 

The legal parameters, however, were by no means static. Rather, they were 
subject to a dynamic of their own. Legal racial discrimination against foreign 
civilian workers peaked in early 1942 with the eastern worker decrees and extremely 
low rations for eastern workers. As the war of attrition ground on in the east, the 
importance of eastern workers to the armaments industry became clearer and the 
legal norms applying to them were slowly raised, at least on paper. In April and 
December 1942 the authorities relaxed the surveillance rules. In June they raised 
the very low rates of pay and in October 1942 food rations for eastern workers were 
increased. In the course of 1943 there were further minor alignments of standards. 
In March 1944 eastern workers became liable for social insurance contributions, 
and their wages were henceforth only slightly less than those of Poles. In June 1944 
Werner Mansfeld, a head of department in the Reich labour ministry, commented: 
‘The hitherto sharply divergent treatment of eastern workers is thereby terminated. 
The successes achieved through their deployment justify this measure. The eastern 
workers have beyond doubt proved their worth and—as the general plenipotentiary 
for manpower [...] has expressly emphasized—have to a very large extent proved 
to be skilled and able colleagues, who accordingly deserve the new privileges 
granted them.’!> From Slavic ‘subhumans'’ to colleagues fighting supposedly com- 
mon enemies—the regime’s attitude to the eastern workers underwent a noticeable 
change in this period. The extent to which pragmatic considerations prevailed over 
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racial ideology is shown by the preface to a police ordinance of mid-June 1944, 
issued by Heinrich Himmler in his capacity as Reich minister for the interior: “The 
eastern workers deployed in the Reich have by their conduct and productivity 
proved their willingness to collaborate in the fight against the worldwide Judaeo- 
Bolshevik threat. Like their brothers, fathers, and sons who, weapons in hand, 
fought alongside Germany as volunteers, they have contributed through their work 
to the advance of victory against our common enemies.’!¢ 

Not that Himmler’s statement deserves much credence. The 2.1 million eastern 
workers continued to live like slaves, especially if they were deployed in industry. 
Nor were there all that many Soviet citizens fighting on the German side or 
otherwise working for the Wehrmacht—in fact, barely 1 million—and their 
‘willingness’ often consisted only in the desire to escape the threat of death by 
starvation in the prisoner-of-war camps. However, the fact that public recognition 
was now forthcoming from Himmler himself shows how serious a situation the 
regime found itself in shortly after the Allied landing in Normandy. 

In the police ordinance in question Himmler had the eastern workers’ badge 
supplemented by the small nationality tag referred to, which indicated ethnic origin 
(Russian, Belorussian, or Ukrainian). Much more important for those concerned 
was that they were now allowed to use local public transport and to enter 
restaurants, bars, and public institutions. In August 1944 the Reich food ministry 
raised the food rations for eastern workers and Soviet prisoners of war to the same 
level as those of other POWs. Up to the end of the war their rations were gradually 
aligned with those of Western workers’ (the colloquial term for civilian workers 
from France, the Netherlands, and Belgium). Finally, at the beginning of March 
1945 Sauckel ordered the annulment of all special labour, tax, and social legislation 
discriminating against eastern workers.!7 

Alongside the gradual reduction of discrimination in labour, social, and nutrition 
legislation, there was an opposite trend in security policing. Slavic civilian 
workers—and increasingly other groups of foreigners also—were subjected to an 
increasingly harsh regime by subordinate bodies of the RSHA, which committed 
more and more foreigners to work education camps and concentration camps. In 
the final weeks and months of the Third Reich this very real danger was of much 
greater significance for the survival or otherwise of foreign workers, especially 
eastern workers and Poles, than any material improvements, which, however 
great they may seem, mostly existed only on paper given the increasing penury, 
especially the shortage of food. 

This dynamic—gradual material improvements on the one hand, harsher secur- 
ity policing on the other—gave the eastern workers some minimal room for 
manoeuvre which they had not possessed in early 1942. Those who adapted to 


16 RGBL I, 1944, 147. 

7 See RABI. 1942, i. 322-3, v. 375-6; Reichsministerialblatt der Landwirtschafilichen Verwaltung 
1942, 762-5, 1189-96; ibid., 1944, 509-11, 633-5; Runderlasse ARG 1942, 253-4, 559-60; ibid., 
1944, 157; RGBL J, 1945, 39-40; Hillmann, Kluge, and Kramer, Lw. 2/XI, 73-4; Herbert, 
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the conditions imposed increased their chances of survival. And that was precisely 
what the Soviet state held against them after liberation. All Soviet citizens returning 
from Germany—men, women, and children—had to account for their wartime 
conduct in Soviet ‘filtration camps’. Fourteen per cent were committed to labour 
battalions to perform forced labour for their own country. Seven per cent were 
handed over to the secret police, the NKVD, which executed them as traitors or 
sent them to camps in the Gulag Archipelago. All the others were given clearly to 
understand that they must keep absolutely silent about their time in Germany.!8 


(b) Prisoners of War 


Unlike most foreign civilian workers, the German Reich treated certain groups of 
prisoners of war in compliance with international rules. Three groups can be 
distinguished: prisoners of war to whom the Reich did not refuse the protection 
afforded by the Geneva Convention or at least the Hague Convention Respecting 
the Laws and Customs of War on Land (Hague Convention of 1907); those to 
whom it partially refused the protection of international law; and those to whom it 
wholly refused such protection. The last group consisted of prisoners of war from 
Poland and the Soviet Union, as well as Italian military internees. The provisions of 
the Geneva Convention were applied only to a limited extent to French and 
Yugoslav prisoners of war, whereas they were, by and large, applied in full to 
British and American prisoners. 

For the National Socialist regime, the relevant provisions of international law 
concerning the treatment of prisoners of war were those of the Geneva Convention 
of July 1929, which had been signed by the Reich government of the time. In that 
‘convention relative to the treatment of prisoners of war’, the signatory states laid 
down how prisoners of war of the contracting parties were to be treated. The 
provisions of the Convention did not therefore apply to non-signatory states such as 
the Soviet Union. With regard to labour deployment, the most important provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention stipulated that prisoners of war were entitled to 
‘respect for their persons and honour’ and should ‘at all times be treated humanely 
and protected, particularly against acts of violence, from insults and from public 
curiosity.’ Differences of treatment between prisoners were permissible only if such 
differences were based on ‘the military rank, the state of physical or mental health, 
the professional abilities, or the sex’ of those who benefited from them. With 
respect to accommodation, the Convention stipulated that prisoners of war were to 
be ‘lodged in buildings or huts which afford all possible safeguards as regards 
hygiene and salubrity’. Their food rations had to be equivalent to those of their 
own depot troops, and all collective disciplinary measures concerning food rations 
were prohibited. 

The employment of prisoners as labourers was generally allowed for other ranks, 
provided they were physically fit, but not for officers. Non-commissioned officers 
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could be compelled to act only as supervisors, unless they expressly asked to work. 
It was forbidden to employ prisoners of war on dangerous work or to render 
working conditions more arduous by disciplinary measures. The Convention 
further stipulated that ‘work done by prisoners of war shall have no direct connec- 
tion with the operations of the war. In particular, it is forbidden to employ 
prisoners in the manufacture or transport of arms or munitions of any kind, or 
on the transport of material destined for combatant units.’ Prisoners of war working 
for third parties were entitled to payment, but in such cases too the protecting 
power was alone responsible for accommodation, nutrition, care, treatment, and 
remuneration. Finally, the text of the Convention had to be posted in places where 
it might be consulted by prisoners, so that they could lodge complaints if neces- 
sary. 

All the states attacked by Germany were parties to the Geneva Convention, 
except the Soviet Union. However, according to prevailing opinion, Soviet prison- 
ers of war were nevertheless protected by the Hague Convention of 1907. In July 
1941 the Soviet Union offered confirmation of accession to the 1907 Hague 
Convention, which had been signed by the Tsar, but Germany ignored this.2° 

The provisions of the 1907 Hague Convention were framed in much broader 
terms than those of the Geneva Convention of 1927. Prisoners of war were to be 
‘humanely treated’. With the exception of officers, they could be put to work, but 
only on tasks having ‘no connection with the operations of the war’. Working 
prisoners of war were to be paid wages that should partly ‘go towards improving 
their position’, and the balance was to be paid to them on their release. Prisoners 
were liable to disciplinary punishment for attempted escape.?' With regard to the 
treatment of wounded and sick prisoners of war, the German Reich had obligated 
itself under the Geneva Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Wounded and Sick in Armies in the Field, which it ratified in March 1934.72 

In Germany’s handling of prisoners of war, these provisions of international law 
were essentially implemented only in the case of British and American prisoners. 
Prisoners from other enemy states, insofar as they were not released shortly after the 
conclusion of hostilities, faced regulations of the Wehrmacht or other executive 
bodies that were contrary to international law and were quite clearly graded in 
accordance with the National Socialist racial hierarchy. The best-known and 
most flagrant example of the flouting of international legal principles was the 
infamous ‘commissar order’ issued at the beginning of June 1941, whereby 
the Wehrmacht high command (OKW) ordered captured ‘political commissars’ 


'9 See RGBL I, 1934, 227-57. Quotations from <http://www.icrc.orp/ihl.nsf/Full/305?OpenDocument, 
accessed 6 Jan. 2010. 

20 For a detailed discussion of this issue see Betz, ‘Das OKW’, 64-9. Betz considers the validity of 
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binding. See also Streim, Die Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, 33-4, and, in great detail, 
Streit, Keine Kameraden (1997), 224-37. 

21 See RGBL f, 1910, 107-51. 22 See RGBL I, 1934, 207-26. 

23 The pattern for the release of certain groups of prisoners of war was not based on the National 
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of the Red Army to be ‘finished off’ immediately. Female Soviet prisoners of war— 
referred to as ‘gunwomen’—were also usually shot or sent to concentration camps. 
In the course of the war this practice was relaxed somewhat, and there are 
indications that a number of female prisoners were converted to civilian status 
and sent to Germany for labour deployment.?4 

Captured enemy soldiers were first sent to an army-run prisoner assembly point 
in the operations theatre, and from there to a base camp at the front or a transit 
camp behind the front lines. Captured officers were then transferred from the 
competence of the army high command (OKH) to officer camps (Oflags) and non- 
commissioned officers and other ranks to enlisted personnel base camps (Stalags). 
These camps were under the responsibility of the commander of the Replacement 
Army/head of the POW Department, who at first reported to the OKW and then, 
from October 1944 onwards, to the SS. Stalag inmates classified as fit for work were 
assigned to various labour squads. If the distance from the Stalag to the deployment 
site was too great, the labour squad was assigned a camp of its own, similar to the 
Stalag in its construction and organization. Labour deployment of British, Ameri- 
can, and Polish officers was not allowed. French, Belgian, and Yugoslav officers 
could be put to work only at their own request. In April 1942 non-commissioned 
officers from these three countries were threatened with deportation to camps in 
the east if they did not declare themselves available for work. And in June 1942 the 
Germans did indeed set up a penal camp for refractory NCOs at Kobierzyn, on the 
outskirts of Cracow.?9 

The employment of prisoners of war, unlike that of foreign civilian workers, was 
subject not to a civil-law employment relationship but to a ‘public-law relationship 
of a special kind’. The public authorities ‘assigned’ prisoners of war to a deployer 
and notified the latter of the general assignment conditions. In the first years of the 
war the Stalag and the undertaking concerned concluded an assignment contract 
for each deployment, but from March 1942 that requirement was waived in order 
to simplify administration. The deployer paid a compensatory amount per POW 
per day to the paymaster or payment office of the corresponding guard company, 
which in turn credited part of that amount to the prisoner or paid it to him in camp 
money spendable only in the camp’s own stores. The deployer was responsible for 
providing board and lodging but deducted the cost from the compensatory 
amount. Applications for and the assignment of prisoners of war were handled, 
as in the case of civilian workers, by the labour office.?¢ 

With regard to labour deployment, the Wehrmacht commanders contravened 
the Geneva Convention from the outset. Polish prisoners of war, and the Yugoslav 
prisoners of war who were put on the same footing as them for a short period of 
time, were, in accordance with National Socialist racial ideology, treated worse than 
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prisoners of war from western countries. Both Poland and Yugoslavia had ratified 
the Geneva Convention, but the Reich foreign ministry held that, since their 
defeat, they no longer existed as subjects of international law. That had particularly 
dire consequences for the 60,000 or so Jewish Polish prisoners of war, who, after 
leaving the custody of the Wehrmacht, died of forced labour, starvation, or cold, or 
were murdered.?7 

The treatment of French prisoners also departed from the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention. In mid-November 1940 the Vichy government, under Ger- 
man pressure, officially waived care for French prisoners by a protecting power 
within the meaning of the Convention. The protection function with regard to 
French prisoners of war, which until then had been exercised by the United States, 
now passed to what was known as the Scapini Mission (Service diplomatique des 
Prisonniers de guerre). This meant that the Reich was able to conclude bilateral 
agreements with France that circumvented the Geneva Convention. In March 
1942, for example, George Scapini let his German negotiating partner know that 
the Vichy government would not protest against the deployment of French 
prisoners of war in the arms industry. This assurance, however, came at a time 
when forced labour of French prisoners of war in the German arms industry had 
long been the rule. In August 1941 the Reich aviation minister, Hermann Goring, 
had already ordered that 100,000 French POWs be deployed in the aviation 
industry—a clear violation of the Geneva Convention.” Interestingly, the Wehr- 
macht did not dare murder the Jews among the French prisoners of war. In the 
course of its blitzkrieg operations it had captured three large groups of Jewish 
soldiers: Poles, Frenchmen, and Soviet citizens, numbering around 200,000 in all. 
As we have seen, the Wehrmacht handed the 60,000 Poles over to the SS, which 
exterminated them through forced labour or in ghettos. The 85,000 Soviet Jews 
were murdered immediately. The Wehrmacht mostly separated the Jewish French 
prisoners of war from their non-Jewish comrades, harassed them, and made then 
wear a star of David. Yet, like their British and American—and presumably also 
their Wallonian—comrades in fate, they survived the Holocaust in German POW 
camps.?? 

By the beginning of 1942 2 million Soviet soldiers had died in German captivity. 
There was no place for them in German post-war plans after the expected blitzkrieg 
against the Soviet Union but, in a basic policy decision at the end of October 1941, 
Hider ruled that they should be deployed as forced labourers. After ‘feeding up’ to 
render them fit for work, the Soviet prisoners became third-class prisoners ranking 
below POWs from the western allies, and below Yugoslavs and Poles. As such, they 
were forced to carry out the most arduous and dangerous tasks. They came under 
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the same administrative authorities as all other prisoners of war and were interned 
in the same camps, but separately and under harsher conditions. Of a total of over 
5.7 million Soviet prisoners, some 3.3 million (58 per cent) died in German 
captivity.2° 

The fourth largest group of prisoners of war—after the Polish, French, and 
Soviet prisoners—were the Italian military internees (IMIs) whom the Wehrmacht 
transferred to the German economy from September 1943. While the Italians were 
placed in POW camps and came under the Prisoner-of-War Department, their 
classification as prisoners of war lasted for only a short period. After that, for reasons 
of foreign policy, they were designated ‘military internees’. The Wehrmacht did not 
consider the Italians as ordinary prisoners of war since, at the time of their capture, 
no state of war had existed between the former allies. On those grounds it 
recognized neither the provisions of the 1907 Hague Convention nor those of 
the Geneva Convention as the legal basis for the treatment of IMIs. Officially, IMIs 
were subject to the same treatment and nutrition rules as western prisoners of war 
but in practice they were treated much more harshly. Many Germans saw them as 
traitors and referred to them disparagingly as ‘Badoglios’, after the name of the new 
Italian prime minister. Like eastern workers and Soviet prisoners of war, they were 
given the most unpleasant and dangerous tasks.?! 

Thus, from the point of view of the National Socialist regime, the legal status of 
Polish, Yugoslav, and Soviet prisoners of war, and that of Italian military internees, 
was not dependent on international law but could be determined as the regime saw 
fit. Nevertheless, for the deployers—and hence for the state also—the deployment 
of prisoners of war was often very unrewarding. For one thing, prisoners from the 
western allies, who were subject to a less harsh regime of terror, invoked the Geneva 
Convention and tried to get its provisions implemented, in some cases even by 
strike action. But even when they worked, they worked slowly and without 
motivation. Moreover, guarding was cumbersome and costly: in the first years of 
the war prisoners could be deployed in industry only in columns, which made it 
impossible to use the skilled workers among them in line with their qualifications 
and pay them accordingly. It was not long, therefore, before the regime looked for 
ways to circumvent these restrictions. It found two methods: ‘conversion’ to civilian 
status and performance-based nutrition. 

The Wehrmacht converted prisoners of war to civilian status by ‘granting them 
leave’, as in the case of French POWs, or discharging them, so that they could be 
conscripted by the labour offices as civilian workers in the Reich on the relevant 
terms. After conversion they received much higher wages and enjoyed much greater 
freedom of movement, but they were no longer protected under international law 
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(assuming they had been granted any such protection as prisoners of war) and were 
thus delivered defenceless into the power of the German security apparatus. 

In the course of 1940 approximately two-thirds of Polish prisoners of war were 
converted to foreign civilian workers. The Wehrmacht had already discharged a 
certain proportion of them to civilian status at the beginning of the year—above all, 
85,000 ethnic Ukrainians, members of a national group which the Germans hoped 
to play off against the ethnic Poles. In 1940/1 almost all Polish prisoners of war 
were ‘converted’, in the jargon of the National Socialist bureaucracy, leaving only 
around 37,000. From then on, like their fellow countrymen who had come to 
Germany voluntarily or been deported there, they were subject to highly discrim- 
inatory special legislation.>? At the beginning of 1942 the Wehrmacht discharged 
the remaining Slovenian prisoners to civilian status, stressing that they were to be 
treated like German workers. That left only Serbs as Yugoslav prisoners of war. 
A small proportion of Soviet prisoners of war were also converted to civilian status 
in the late summer of 1942; they were Ukrainians from eastern Galicia, which had 
been Polish until it was occupied by the Soviet Union in 1939 and had been 
attached to the Government-General by the Germans in 1941.7? 

For reasons of foreign policy this was not so simple in the case of French 
prisoners, and the German authorities managed to convert only a relatively small 
number. Among the 1.58 million French prisoners transported to the Reich there 
were about 0.5 million farmers and agricultural workers, whose absence was 
adversely affecting France’s rural economy. Since many of them were heads of 
families, the Vichy regime came under particularly strong pressure from the 
population and demanded their release from German custody. On the other 
hand, Sauckel was very keen to get hold of well-trained French skilled workers. 
The outcome was two agreements between the Vichy government and the Reich— 
the reléve and transformation agreements—under which prisoners of war were 
‘exchanged’ for civilian workers. In June 1942 Sauckel agreed with the Vichy 
government led by Pierre Laval that 50,000 French prisoners of war would be 
‘released on leave’ and allowed to return to France in exchange for 150,000 French 
civilian workers coming to Germany for labour deployment. All in all, in the period 
1942/3, approximately 90,000 French prisoners of war returned home under the 
reléve agreement in exchange for some 240,000 civilian workers. 

In order to increase the productivity of French prisoners of war, Sauckel 
negotiated a further agreement with the Vichy government in April 1943— 
known as the transformation agreement—which was very favourable to the German 
side. For every French worker whom France sent to Germany on service de travail 
obligatoire—a forced labour scheme introduced under German pressure—one 
French prisoner of war would be released ‘on leave’. But instead of returning to 
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France, as under the ve/éve system, he would remain in Germany with the status of a 
civilian worker. He would then, in principle, have the same status as other French 
civilian forced labourers and receive the same pay as a German for comparable 
work. This arrangement thus brought the prisoner of war individual benefits if he 
worked for the enemy as a ‘volunteer’. Of course, he then ran the risk of being 
labelled a collaborator by his compatriots, and he also lost the protection of the 
Geneva Convention and the International Red Cross, which looked after prisoners 
of war. For these reasons, only 222,000 of the 800,000 or so French prisoners of 
war remaining in German camps had taken advantage of the offer by mid-1944. In 
some cases they did so under duress, since labour squads were converted to civilian 
status en bloc if the majority were in favour. The outward manifestation of status 
conversion was a white triangle which prisoners wore on their backs in addition to 
the ‘KG’ (POW) sign.34 

Finally, in August and September 1944 the Wehrmacht converted most enlisted 
men among the Italian military internees to civilian status, and at the end of 
January 1945 the officers too. With the exception of those sent to concentration 
camps, deserters, and Ukrainians, who, for a short period, were converted to 
civilian status, Soviet prisoners of war remained in the custody of the Wehrmacht. 
The same was true of the approximately 65,000 Wallonian prisoners of war 
from Belgium and the 110,000 Yugoslav POWs, except for the Slovenians. The 
Norwegian, Dutch, Flemish, Croatian, and Greek prisoners of war had already 
been released by the Wehrmacht after the conclusion of the military campaigns in 
their countries. 

Deployers welcomed these conversions without exception. Although they now 
had to pay more wages, the differentiated incentive and punishment system, 
especially the linking of wages to output, gave them greater influence over the 
productivity of their forced labourers. In particular, they were now able to threaten 
them—which they had previously been able to do only in the case of civilian 
workers—with several weeks’ detention in a work education camp, a threat that 
proved decidedly effective after the return of the first broken-down detainees. 

In the case of prisoners of war whom the regime did not, or had not yet, converted 
to civilian status, increased productivity was sought through performance-based 
nutrition, i.e. the linking of food rations to individual output. In February 1944 
food rations for IMIs were converted to performance-based nutrition. Soviet prison- 
ers of war were subjected to the same cruel system from July 1944, but the regime did 
not venture to apply it to POWs from other countries. 
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That left American and British prisoners as the only groups not partly released or 
converted to civilian status, or threatened with performance-based nutrition. 
Thanks to their Red Cross parcels, they were the best-fed groups of forced labourers 
in any case, and could scarcely be induced to increase their output by the incentives 
the Germans offered other, often starving, foreigners. Since the Geneva Conven- 
tion forbade the deployment of POWs in war-related work, and compliance with 
this rule was monitored by neutral observers of the protecting powers, the Reich 
deployed relatively few British and American soldiers in the arms industry.2> With 
effect from 1 October 1944 Hitler transferred the Prisoner-of-War Department to 
the command of the Reichsfiihrer SS, Heinrich Himmler, on the grounds that the 
Wehrmacht was too lenient. It would seem, however, that the transfer of powers to 
the SS did not result in any significant further deterioration in the situation of 
prisoners of war.>6 


(c) Detainees 


Five main groups of detainees were used as forced labourers: concentration-camp 
detainees, work education camp detainees, judicial detainees (i.e. convicts), ghetto 
inhabitants, and Jewish forced labourers outside the ghetto and concentration- 
camp system. 

After ‘Reich Pogrom Night’ in November 1938, Jewish Austrians and Germans 
were subjected to highly degrading forced labour. In 1939 many of them were 
deployed in armaments factories in the Berlin area, especially in the electrical 
industry.7” They cannot be considered as detainees at that time, however, since 
they lived in apartments or rooms. From 1939 to 1943 they were deported to 
eastern (east-central) Europe, where they were enclosed in densely overcrowded 
ghettoes together with local Jews and forced to work for German enterprises. When 
the SS liquidated the ghettoes from 1942 to 1944, they transferred the surviving 
Jews to Jewish labour camps or concentration camps.38 

The pure extermination camps in the Reich (Chelmno/Kulmhof) and the 
Government-General (Treblinka, Sobibér and Betzec) had no external detach- 
ments at deployers’ sites. They were not under the authority of the Main Office 
for Economic Administration (WVHA) and were therefore not classified as con- 
centration camps. Auschwitz, Lublin-Majdanek, Vaivara, Klooga, Riga-Kaiserwald, 
Kaunas, and in 1944 Cracow-Plaszéw, on the other hand, were concentration 
camps subordinated to the WVHA which supplied the regional economy with 
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labour squads of detainees fit for work. In the Government-General the Wehr- 
macht, the Todt Organization, and industry got most of the ‘working Jews’ they 
needed from forced labour camps outside the concentration-camp system. Appli- 
cations and assignments were not centrally coordinated, as in the Reich (by the 
WVHA, for example, in the case of concentration camps). They were handled 
locally through arrangements between the deployers and the SS. There must have 
been a considerable amount of corruption involved, since labour was a scarce 
resource in the Government-General too. Jewish forced labourers were paid a 
small wage at first, but this was stopped in 1941-2 as pressure for extermination 
increased. With the retreat of the Wehrmacht on the eastern front, the surviving 
working Jews were brought into the Reich, where they were transferred to concen- 
tration camps and assigned to external detachments. 

While the Jewish forced labour camps in the Government-General and the 
occupied eastern territories arose locally and decentrally, the deployment of Jewish 
forced labourers in the annexed eastern part of the Upper Silesian Industrial 
District was assigned from October 1940, on Himmler’s orders, to a special 
institution, the Schmelt Organization. Named after its head, the former Breslau 
police chief, SS Oberfiihrer Albrecht Schmelt, the organization soon extended its 
authority to Lower Silesia and the Sudetenland. Schmelt hired Jewish forced 
labourers at a charge to the Reich Autobahn Directorate and industrial enterprises, 
establishing a model that was adopted by the WVHA in 1942. The Schmele 
Organization was very active: with Himmler’s consent (but not that of the Ausch- 
witz command headquarters), it even stopped trains on their way from western 
Europe to Auschwitz in order to exchange its ‘worn out’ Jews for healthy ones. It 
established a total of at least 177 forced labour camps and, at its peak in early 1943, 
deployed 51,000 Jewish detainees as forced labourers. Living and working condi- 
tions were no different from those in most concentration camps. The Wehrmacht, 
the armament ministry, and various industrial enterprises tried repeatedly to get 
hold of this cheapest of all workforces, but in mid-1944 the WVHA assigned the 
Schmelt Organization’s last remaining camps to the Auschwitz and Groff-Rosen 
concentration camps. After their transfer to the authority of the concentration 
camps, the Jews were generally subjected to the harshest discrimination and 
assigned to the most murderous forced labour squads.? 

In June 1944 the Hungarian government deported a group of some 15,000 
‘exchange Jews’ to the StraShof concentration camp north-east of Vienna in 
exchange for supplies of materials important for the war effort. From there the 
Jews were distributed to the Gau labour office districts of Vienna and Niederdonau. 
Workers from this group were also made available to smaller deployers such as 
workshops and agricultural estates, which were not entitled to apply for concen- 
tration-camp detainees. In the last wo months of 1944 a further 40,000 Hungar- 
ian Jews were brought into the Austrian provinces close to Hungary (Lower 
Austria, Burgenland, and Styria), where they were deployed under very harsh 
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conditions on the construction of the South-eastern Wall. Ac the end of March 
1945 the SS drove the emaciated working Jews westwards in death marches towards 
Mauthausen concentration camp. Of the 55,000 working Jews in Austria, only 
29,000 survived until their liberation.*° 

Very little is known about the labour deployment of convicts, i.e. prison and 
penitentiary inmates. In May 1944 the ministry of justice and the armament 
ministry agreed to deploy all convicts in the arms industry. Only four months 
later, 90 per cent of the total of almost 200,000 convicts, which included 73,000 
foreigners, were working as forced labourers, some in prisons and others on 
building sites and in factories.4! 

The bulk of the detainees deployed as forced labourers, however, consisted of 
concentration-camp inmates. The establishment of concentration camps from 1933 
onwards brought about conditions of detention in the German penal system that were 
unknown under the Weimar Republic or the German Empire. They can be under- 
stood only against the background of an ideology that assigned no value to the 
individual. A person whose behaviour contravened certain allegedly fundamental 
rules of communal life placed himself outside the ‘national ethnic community’. He 
had then to be re-educated or exterminated. In principle, therefore, concentration- 
camp detainees had no legal rights whatsoever. Commitment to a concentration camp 
was first effected, from 1934, by application to the Secret State Police Department, 
and subsequently by application to the RSHA, which was established four weeks 
after the beginning of the war to bring the criminal police, security police, and secret 
state police (Gestapo) under one roof. The camps were under the authority of the 
inspector of concentration camps, who answered directly to Himmler until 1942 and 
then to the WVHA. 

For the whole duration of the National Socialist regime, concentration-camp 
detainees were for Himmler a mass of people whom he could dispose of as he 
wished in pursuit of his frequently changing political plans. Once in the concen- 
tration-camp universe, a detainee might perhaps secure his release through bribery 
or personal contacts, but normally he was wholly at the mercy of the camp SS. Of a 
total of approximately 1.65 million people committed to concentration camps from 
1933 to 1945, no more than 100,000 were regularly released.4? 

Forced labour played a part in the concentration camps from the outset. In the 
first phase, however, from 1933 to 1936, it was first and foremost a means of 
disciplining and humiliating detainees, and often just pure harassment. The onset 
of the second phase in 1937 coincided, not by chance, with the achievement of full 
employment and the beginning of the labour shortage. While ‘education’, punish- 
ment, and extermination remained prominent aims of concentration-camp forced 
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labour, the SS now began to use the manpower of the detainees to build their own 
economic base. The SS economic enterprises set up from 1938 onwards were 
mostly excavation and quarrying enterprises that were conceived as suppliers for 
Hitler’s huge construction projects and also lent themselves admirably to the 
‘extermination through labour’43 of undesirable detainees—in which respect 
Mauthausen concentration camp (near Linz) played a special part. In June 1938 
Reinhard Heydrich, chief of the security police and Gestapo, announced for the 
first time that the main purpose of the concentration camps was forced labour. The 
SS economic enterprises expanded rapidly in the following years, but the poorly 
educated SS guard units were not suitable material for an effective economic 
organization. They were out of their depth as managers, and the ritual violence 
continued long after it was obviously economically counterproductive. While many 
camp commanders were replaced when control of the camps was transferred to the 
WVHA in March 1942, the attempt to tighten up management by replacing 
corrupt and inefficient bullies with a new SS officer elite which thought in 
economic terms had little real effect. The concentration-camp system continued 
to be characterized by corruption, brutality, and murder.“4 

Until the camps were placed under the authority of the WVHA, the local camp 
commanders were in charge of hiring out detainees. Since there was also a shortage 
of farm labour as a result of conscription to the armed forces, concentration-camp 
detainees were occasionally used in agriculture from the beginning of the war until 
1942, but very rarely afterwards. Their systematic deployment in the arms industry 
began in the late summer of 1942, although two pilot projects were running from 
March 1941 at the IG Farben plant in Auschwitz-Monowitz and the Steyr- 
Daimler-Puch plant in Steyr, and the Heinkel aircraft construction company also 
began using camp detainees in August 1941.4° 

Rather than simply hiring out detainees, the SS was much more interested in 
securing armaments orders for itself and having the work done in the concentration 
camps. It tried this out in the Buchenwald and Neuengamme camps, where it 
allowed arms manufacturers to produce hand weapons, though definitely with a 
view to meeting its own needs. However, the SS’s ambitious plans for building its 
own economic empire on the labour of concentration-camp detainees came to 
nothing only a few months later, in September 1942. For one thing, even simple 
assignments required the procurement of tools and machines, which proved 
difficult owing to the chronic bottlenecks in this sector. Secondly, neither the 
armaments ministry nor private industry had anything to gain from those plans. 
Himmler and Oswald Pohl, the chief of the WVHA, had to contain their anger and 
put up with the WVHA’s comparatively modest role of hiring out manpower.*¢ 
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The third phase in the deployment of concentration-camp detainees thus began 
in September 1942, when the WVHA went over to hiring out detainees on a large 
scale to the arms industry and other deployers. Unlike civilian workers and 
prisoners of war, who were supplied by the local labour office, concentration- 
camp detainees could only be obtained centrally from Section D of the WVHA 
in Oranienburg. Applicants registered their requirements with the relevant arma- 
ment command, which examined the application for urgency. If the armament 
command gave its consent, the commander of the concentration camp in question 
and his labour deployment chief checked the deployment conditions on site, i.e. 
the nature of the work and the accommodation and food supply possibilities. The 
final decision was taken by Pohl. If he agreed, representatives of the deployer, 
usually junior or middle managers, went to the concentration camp and selected 
the desired number of detainees according to the basic criteria of training and state 
of health. The selection process was frequently conducted as in the slave markets of 
antiquity and the early Middle Ages: the detainees, men and women, were paraded 
naked before the representatives of industry, who were able to poke them about and 
‘look them in the mouth’.47 

As with prisoners of war, an external detachment was formed and installed at the 
work site or close by. While the deployer provided the accommodation, the SS was 
responsible for transporting and guarding detainees, as well as for their food, 
clothing, and medical care. The detailed arrangements often deviated from the 
tules, especially in the last year of the war. The accounting procedure was also 
similar to that for prisoners of war. The contracting parties were the Reich and the 
deployer, who paid a daily fee for the hire of detainees. The fee varied over time: in 
October 1942 it was RM4 per day for unskilled workers and women, and RM6G for 
skilled workers. That was equivalent to 45 per cent to 65 per cent of the rate of pay 
for German workers.48 At first the SS passed on none of the daily fee to the 
detainees. Later, as an incentive to increase output, it paid them a tiny amount in 
the form of camp money. The remainder, after deduction of costs, had to be paid to 
the Reich treasury. Thus it was not the SS but the Reich finance ministry—which 
played no part in the whole procedure—that received the major part of the hire fee 
for concentration-camp detainees. The benefit for the SS was the increase in its 
powers, since it had absolute control over the last reserves of manpower. 

Until autumn 1944 Pohl had the final say over the deployment of detainees, 
although many industrialists sought support from higher authorities in lending 
weight to their demands. Ferdinand Porsche, for example, intervened directly with 
Himmler on behalf of the Volkswagen factory. In September 1944, however, 
armaments minister Albert Speer issued a decree stating that from October onwards 
his ministry, the Reich ministry for armament and war production, would have the 
final decision on the allocation of concentration-camp detainees. This amounted in 
practice to disempowerment of the WVHA with respect to labour deployment and 


47 This selection process has been described many times; see, for example, Hopmann, Zwangsarbeit, 
93. 
48 See Spoerer, ‘Profitierten Unternehmen von KZ-Arbeit?’, 68. 
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emphasized the increasingly important role of the armaments bureaucracy under 
Speer.*° 

Living and working conditions in the external detachments varied considerably. 
Asa rule of thumb, the more skilled the work to be performed, the greater were the 
chances of survival, since the deployer had an interest in the individual labourer. 
But with the approach of the front line towards the end of the war, the situation 
worsened dramatically. The SS destroyed not only many documents that testified 
to its crimes, but often also the witnesses themselves. Those who could not keep up 
with the evacuation marches—rightly known as ‘death marches’—were murdered 
by their guards. In the last months and weeks of the war the death rate among 
concentration-camp detainees rose to unprecedented levels. Of the 511,537 men 
and 202,674 women still in the concentration camps in mid-January 1945, at most 
475,000 survived the war, and in the weeks and months following liberation 
many thousands died of the direct consequences of forced labour and the death 
marches.°° 

The inmates of the work education camps were just as deprived of legal rights as 
‘working Jews’ and concentration-camp detainees, but with the major difference 
that their confinement remained restricted to a few weeks. The work education 
camps were an important and presumably highly effective means of disciplining 
native and foreign workers. Labour conflicts had increased with the achievement of 
full employment and the beginning of compulsory service for German workers, for 
example on construction of the Western Wall in 1938/9. Disciplinary measures by 
employers, and even several days’ police detention, did not have a sufficient 
deterrent effect in view of the working conditions offered to Germans and, 
especially later on, to foreigners also. Resort to the courts was too lengthy a process 
for employers and too costly for the authorities. From 1940 onwards this led local 
state police departments to set up what were known as ‘police-run special camps’, 
‘work education camps’, and ‘internal industrial education camps’. Detention in 
one of these three closely related types of camp, which can be subsumed under the 
term ‘work education camps’, fell somewhere between traditional police detention 
and confinement in a concentration camp. Industrial enterprises had no interest in 
having “contract breakers’ sent to concentration camps. Once Himmler had realized 
that manpower had become the most valuable resource in the war economy, 
anyone committed to a concentration camp usually remained there. In early 
1943 the Reichsfiihrer SS went so far as to order tens of thousands of eastern 
workers and Poles arrested for breach of labour contract to be sent to concentration 


49 See Karny, ‘SS-Wirtschaftsverwaltungshauptamt’, 162; Mommsen and Grieger, Das 
Volkswagenwerk, 43; Schmidt and Becker, U-Boot-Bunker ‘Valentin’, 69-70; Schulte, ‘Das’ SS- 
Wirtschaftsverwaltungshauptamr, 99. 

50 On the figures see Billig, Les Camps de concentration, 95; Friedlander, ‘Darkness’, 13, 23-4; 
Tuchel, Die Inspektion, 213; Spoerer and Fleischhacker, “Forced Laborers’. The estimates of survivors 
given by Billig (450,000) or Friedlander (475,000) can be derived by combining the figures for the 
individual concentration camps upon their liberation. 
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camps en masse, a high-handed hunt for manpower that met with considerable 
resistance from Speer and from industry.>! 

From industry’s point of view, the work education camps were much more 
effective. On principle, detention was for a limited period, usually three, six, or 
eight weeks. The work imposed on delinquents was extremely hard. Upon their 
release they returned exhausted—often physically and mentally broken—to the 
same undertaking from which they had been committed to the education camp. 
Not only had their will to resist been destroyed, but their punishment had a 
deterrent and disciplinary effect on the rest of the workforce, both Germans and 
foreigners. For the companies involved, that was the decisive advantage as com- 
pared with committal to a concentration camp. 

Establishment of the work education camps was worthwhile for the local state 
police departments too, even though they were under the command of Himmler, 
Reichsfiihrer SS and Chief of the German Police, and were therefore competing, so 
to speak, with their own firm. For one thing, it strengthened the regional power of 
the political police vis-a-vis the Party and industry. For another, the work education 
camps, which were often co-financed by industrial enterprises, enabled them to 
increase detention capacity at low cost. As Ernst Kaltenbrunner, who succeeded 
Heydrich in January 1943 as head of the RSHA, remarked laconically in May 
1944, ‘the security police’s work education camps are anything but a convalescent 
home. Working and living conditions are generally harsher than in a concentration 
camp. That is necessary in order to achieve the desired effect, and it is possible 
because the confinement of individual detainees generally lasts for only weeks or a 
few months at most.’>? 

In the last months of the war the work education camps were transformed into 
extended police prisons to which the state, criminal, and regular police could 
commit the masses of foreign fugitives and German delinquents they arrested. 
The work education camps, in particular, were run by corrupt officials who 
misappropriated the valuables of the detainees and the articles of daily necessity 
intended for them. They were also able to decide on their own authority to which 
deployers the detainees were hired out. Just like concentration-camp detainees, the 
inmates of work education camps were hired to labour deployers for a fee, and at 
the same daily rates: RM4 for unskilled workers and women; RM6G for skilled 
workers. There is no reliable figure for the total number of workers who went 
through the work education camps, but towards the end of the war the total 
capacity of all such camps was around 40,000. Given that the camps were 
disastrously overpopulated, and the period of detention ranged from three to 
eight weeks, an order of magnitude of several hundred thousand inmates seems 
realistic.>? 


51 See Herbert, ‘Arbeit und Vernichtung’, 409-10. 
52 Reproduced in facsimile in Lotfi, ‘KZ der Gestapo’, 227. The Sipo (security police) united the 
Gestapo and criminal police under one roof. 


53 See Loth, ‘KZ der Gestapo’, 316-17, 322-3. 
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Having reviewed the various groups of foreign workers, we must now consider the 
extent to which the framework conditions described above were implemented in 
the most important areas of everyday existence. In the German war economy, 
fulfilment of the population’s basic needs—housing, nutrition, clothing, medical 
care, and, increasingly, air-raid protection—was subject to ever stricter regulation, 
especially where foreigners were concerned. These regulations too were an expres- 
sion of National Socialist racial doctrine, reflected particularly clearly in the special 
legislation for specific groups of foreigners. In the everyday implementation of the 
legal provisions, the two groups of foreign workers subject to the harshest discrim- 
ination were publicly stigmatized by the ‘P’ and ‘OST? insignia described above. 
The purpose of this compulsory identity marking, which was subject to frequent 
checks, was quite clear. Poles and eastern workers were not only to be branded as 
lesser human beings and foreign bodies, but had to be immediately recognizable 
in shops, restaurants, public transport, and other public places, and expelled where 
necessary. It also made it more difficult for open-minded Germans to associate 


with them. 


(a) Accommodation and Guarding 


There were two distinct phases in the accommodation of foreigners, with the 
dividing line in 1942. At the beginning of that year there were at least 2.1 million 
foreign civilian workers in the Reich. The Poles in particular, of whom there were 
still a good million, were forced labourers. Three-quarters of them lived in the 
countryside, where they were lodged with farmers. Of the other foreign civilian 
workers, 87 per cent worked outside agriculture and thus mostly in towns. Since a 
high proportion were still volunteers at that time, the regime had to provide them 
with reasonable lodgings.*4 Some of them—as a rule, Dutch, Flemings, Danes, or 
nationals of allied countries—were able to seek private rented accommodation, 
which naturally required an elementary knowledge of German. Other foreign 
civilian workers, and of course prisoners of war, lived in barracks, and sometimes 
in gymnasiums or restaurant dining halls. Until 1942 the living conditions in 
camps for civilian workers seems to have been quite tolerable.>° 

The turning point in 1942 was due to a combination of factors. Air-raid damage 
was an external factor. The urban conglomerations of the north-west, above all, lost 
large numbers of dwellings, and foreigners were the first to suffer from the 
increasing shortage of living accommodation and furnishings. A decisive factor in 
the deterioration of their living conditions, however, was the ‘Russeneinsatz’ (de- 
ployment of Russians). By the end of 1942 the number of foreign civilian workers 
in Germany had doubled, and two-thirds of the new arrivals were eastern workers. 


54 On the figures see Der Arbeitseinsatz im Grofideutschen Reich, 1942, 5, 15-17. 
55 See Homze, Foreign Labor, 267. 
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Unable to find accommodation for such large numbers, the authorities shifted the 
problem onto the Soviet forced labourers. Despite the increased occupancy, the 
new camps were much more poorly equipped than hitherto. The German propa- 
ganda machine repeatedly intoned that in their homeland most ‘Russians’-—the 
majority of eastern workers were in fact Ukrainians—lived in huts and holes in the 
ground. The ‘eastern workers camps’ were at first surrounded by barbed wire and 
guarded. Basically, eastern workers were slave labourers. An official brochure 
reflecting their legal status on 1 September 1942 stipulated: ‘Eastern workers 
shall, as a matter of principle, remain in their quarters when not working. Their 
quarters shall be kept under permanent guard, as shall the eastern workers them- 
selves at the workplace. In state enterprises the guard duties shall be performed by 
guard units, elsewhere by factory guards, security companies, or self-defence units, 
under the supervision of the state police. The cost of guarding shall be borne by the 
undertaking [. . .] The absolute ban on leaving the camp shall be relaxed in the case 
of workers under guard, who shall be allowed out in compact groups under 
sufficient German supervision, subject to strict rules.’ 5° 

While the barbed wire disappeared as early as April 1942, and the guarding 
provisions lapsed in December of that year because they placed too great demands 
on the German authorities, the eastern workers had little chance of returning home. 
Without money they could not buy a train ticket, and without a home leave pass— 
to which eastern workers were not entitled on principle—they would inevitably be 
caught by one of the frequent identity checks on the trains. Besides, their homes lay 
either in German-occupied territory or beyond the front lines.>” 

Occupancy of the barracks and other municipal quarters varied considerably at 
first. A decree of April 1942 defined two standard types of barracks. Type RAD RL 
IV was supposed to accommodate eighteen male civilian workers or non-Soviet 
prisoners of war per room, or thirty-six Soviet prisoners of war. Type RLM 501/34 
housed twelve female civilian workers per room. Table II.a.111.1 shows the extent of 
detailed discrimination against Soviet POWs (and subsequently IMIs). How 
strictly these rules were applied in practice can only be supposed. The testimony 
of western workers who were contemporary witnesses frequently tallies with the 
data on occupancy and equipment given here. From the testimony of many eastern 
workers, it can be assumed that they were subject to the same conditions of 
occupancy as Soviet prisoners of war. 

The risk of barracks being infested with vermin rose disproportionately with 
increasing occupancy. If only one inmate failed to keep clean, the whole barracks 
could be infected. At the time of recruitment many civilian workers had still been 
living at home with their parents and were not used to looking after themselves. 
They were occasionally washed forcibly by their fellow inmates.°® 

Soviet forced labourers, especially the men, lived in the often hopelessly over- 
crowded camps in excruciatingly cramped conditions, totally without privacy. 


56 See Kiippers and Bannier, Finsatzbedingungen, 26. 
57 See Runderlasse ARG 1942, 253-4; Schwarze, Kinder, 144; Herbert, Fremdarbetter, 187-203. 
58 See, for example, Hopmann, Zwangsarbeit, 338. 
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Table Il.a.1.1. Occupancy and equipment of standard barracks types from April 1942 
(per room) 


Type RAD RL IV RAD RL IV RLM 501/34 
Occupancy 18 civilian workers or 36 Soviet POWs 12 female civilian workers 
non-Soviet POWs 
Sleeping 9 double beds Two-tier plank beds 6 double beds 
places 
Wardrobes 9 double wardrobes none 6 double wardrobes 
Tables 2 3 1 
(200 cm) 
Seating 18 stools 6 benches (200 cm) 12 chairs 
Crockery and bowl, plate, beaker, bowl, beaker, spoon bowl, plate, beaker, knife, 
cudery, knife, fork, spoon fork, spoon 
per person 
Bedding, per _ straw sack, head straw sack, head bolster sack, straw sack, head bolster 
person bolster sack, 2 2 rough woollen blankets, sack, 1.5 bed sheets, 
blankets, 2 hand 2 hand towels 2 blankets, 2 hand 
towels towels 


Sources: Reichsministerialblatt der Landwirtschaftlichen Verwaltung 1942, pp. 499-503; Runderlasse ARG 1942, 300, 
304-6 (bedding was again reduced in August, sce ibid., 581-2). 


Hunger and the lack of sanitation soon had disastrous effects. Vermin spread and 
increased the risk of epidemics. The endemic hunger undermined solidarity: in 
many camps, corruption, theft, denunciation, and prostitution were part of every- 
day life. 

The increasing violence resulting from conditions in the camps for eastern 
workers and from the effects of the air raids spilled over into the other work 
camps. There, too, where only volunteers had worked at first, forced labourers 
soon became predominant, and relations with the German camp management and 
the security forces changed accordingly. Nevertheless, the living conditions of 
western workers remained more tolerable, as regards both living space per person 
and the provision of sanitary facilities, heating, blankets, and furniture. Many 
foreigners continued to live in private accommodation, which the authorities 
considered undesirable on both racial and security grounds. Repeated attempts to 
force foreigners into camps by issuing orders had little practical effect.5? 

Responsibility for the barracks lay with the deployers, who could obtain foreign 
workers only after proving to the labour office that accommodation had been 
provided. The labour inspectorates were responsible for checking conditions on 
site. Although they were given a list of criteria in a camp regulation issued in July 
1943, they were often prepared to turn a blind eye when ‘only’ foreigners were 
concerned. If it was not economical for a company to maintain a camp of its own, it 
could establish a communal camp together with other deployers. 


59 The prohibitions at the end of 1942 referred to in Homze, Foreign Labor, 265, and those in mid- 
1944 mentioned in Pfahlmann, ‘Fremdarbeiter’, 205, must accordingly be taken as reflecting 
declarations of intent by the security authorities rather than the real situation. 
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Eastern workers employed as housemaids in private German households were a 
special category in terms of accommodation and other working conditions. Most of 
them came to German families from early 1943 onwards, and by August 1944 their 
number had risen slowly to 33,000. About half as many Poles were similarly 
employed. In mid-August 1944 a total of 77,000 foreign women and girls were 
working in German families. The eastern workers selected by the labour deploy- 
ment authorities in the Ukraine had to be aged 15 to 35, physically strong, and as 
much like Germans as possible in outward appearance. They could be requested by 
German families that had many children and were considered politically reliable. 
Ukrainian housemaids lived in separate quarters in the family’s house or on the plot 
of land belonging to it. Their work had to consist as far as possible in low-level tasks 
with no influence on the children’s upbringing. They received the same food 
rations as Germans and were better paid than other eastern workers. Their official 
working hours were from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. and they were allowed to go out once a 
week for three, and later six, hours. Most housemaids had a relatively bearable fate 
compared with other eastern workers. Contact with their German families often led 
to friendly, familiar relations, although there were also cases of gross exploitation.°° 

Prisoners of war were on principle quartered in camps and were at first closely 
guarded. The guarding was somewhat looser in practice, however, especially for 
prisoners from western countries. Labour squads often left the camp in closed ranks 
and were then distributed among individual deployers, if the latter did not 
themselves fetch the prisoners at the camp gate. A worker assigned to a farmer or 
an artisan did not have a German soldier guarding him. Instead, the Stalag 
appointed the German deployers or personnel provided by them as part-time 
auxiliary guards with corresponding powers. As in the case of civilian forced 
labourers, it was scarcely feasible for prisoners of war to escape and return home. 
As the war dragged on, the Wehrmacht allowed more freedom even to Soviet 
prisoners of war, who had at first been deployed only in heavily guarded columns.°! 

In the case of concentration-camp detainees, the SS in charge seldom paid 
attention to suitable accommodation. The inmates mostly lived in overcrowded 
barracks in which the plank beds were occupied by the day shift at night and by the 
night shift during the day. The inmates were sometimes packed so tightly on the 
metre-long planks that they could only turn over on the other side if they all did so 
together. Detainees working on the construction of underground factories often 
had to sleep in cold and damp tunnels or underground galleries without proper 
ventilation and, above all, without any sanitary facilities apart from buckets. 

The detainees were guarded mostly, but not always, by SS units. The guard units 
sometimes consisted of regular Wehrmacht troops, especially towards the end of 
the war. These were mostly members of the air force, since most concentration- 
camp inmates were by then working on top-urgent production for the Luftwaffe. 


© See Runderlasse ARG 1942, 577-8, 770-4; ibid., 1944, 365-8; Mendel, Zwangsarbeir, Ruff, Um 
thre Jugend betrogen, 80-91; Winkler, ‘Hauswirtschaftliche Ostarbeiterinnen’. 

$1 See RABL. 1941, v. 519; ibid., 1944, v. 287; Runderlasse ARG 1941, 411; ibid., 1942, 230. For 
examples see Blessing, Die Kriegsgefangenen, 49,99. 
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An SS guard wanting special leave had only to shoot one—preferably Jewish— 
inmate ‘attempting to escape’. If no one did him the favour of attempting to escape, 
he could resort to a favourite method that consisted in tearing off an inmate’s cap, 
throwing it behind the line of guards, and forcing him at gunpoint to go and get it. 
On crossing the line, he was shot. 


(b) Nutrition 


Nutrition raised considerable problems for the National Socialist regime even 
before the war. The attempt to achieve autarchy in Germany’s food supply without 
raising prices, while at the same time forcing the pace of rearmament, proved 
fundamentally unrealistic. It led to the proverbial ‘fat gap’—that is the gap between 
supply and demand in animal fats, for which prices remained substantially un- 
changed by order of the state.°? During the war the National Socialist regime 
attributed great importance to food supply, which had proved such an explosive 
issue during the famine winter of 1916/17 and seriously undermined the popula- 
tion’s endurance in the First World War. In fact, the regime succeeded in feeding 
the German population adequately—wherein the plunder of the occupied territor- 
ies of course played a major role. Although Germans had to put up with an 
increasing decline in the quantity and, above all, quality of their food supply, 
they began to experience hunger only shortly before the capitulation.©? 

The comparatively favourable nutritional situation of the German population 
was also achieved at the cost of the foreigners deployed in the Reich. Food rationing 
was introduced four days before the beginning of the war. Germans were allocated 
specific quantities according to age and occupation, for which they were given 
weekly ration cards. Canteen rations were calculated accordingly. Foreign workers 
living outside camps were also given ration cards.°4 However, the general policy was 
increasingly to commit them to camps both on racial grounds and in order to 
release accommodation for Germans who had been made homeless. Foreigners 
were thus increasingly dependent on food provided in camps and factories where 
rations were determined by the enterprises and were deducted from workers’ pay. 
At first enterprises endeavoured to keep canteen rations in line with the habitual 
nutrition of the workforce—which at that time still consisted overwhelmingly of 
foreign volunteers—and especially with that of workers from Italy, an allied 
country. The basic principle was that they should receive the same quantities as 
Germans, with agricultural workers getting a little less. The quality of the canteen 
food soon came in for criticism, however, although this was due, in part, simply to 
different eating habits.° 


62 On the health effects see Baten and Wagner, ‘Autarchy’. 

© See Henning, Landwirtschaft, ii. 185, 224-8; Corni and Gies, Brot, 573, 581-4. 

64 See Deutsches Arbeitsrecht, 11 (1942), 130. Eastern workers were not allowed ration cards; see 
Fried, The Exploitation, 98. 

65 See Handbuch fir die Dienststellen des Generalbevollmachtigten, 86-7, and examples in 
Hopmann, Zwangsarbeit, 134, 229-30; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 118. 
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A radical change in nutrition policy began at the turn of 1941/2 with the 
systematic deployment of Soviet prisoners of war and civilian workers.®° Before 
the basic policy decision was taken at the end of October 1941 to bring them to 
work in Germany, many Soviet prisoners of war had been deliberately left to die of 
starvation or murdered directly by the Wehrmacht and SS. In an ordinance issued 
in early November 1941 on the deployment of Soviet prisoners of war in the Reich, 
Hermann Goring still proposed feeding Soviet prisoners ‘food of their own’, 
including horseflesh and cat meat. Not until the beginning of December were 
Soviet prisoners of war and civilian workers—there were still few of the latter in the 
Reich—allocated rations that were enough to survive on. In mid-February 
the OKW began a ‘feeding-up programme’ under which Soviet prisoners of war 
were first deployed in agriculture so that they could regain their strength. After that, 
the skilled workers among them were to be deployed in industry according to their 
qualifications. When the nutrition offices were forced to reduce food rations for the 
German population at the beginning of April 1942, the regime also reduced the 
very much smaller rations for Soviet citizens in the same proportion. Whereas 
Soviet normal workers in the Reich had received 2,540 calories per day, the ration 
was now reduced to 2,070. Heavy labourers, heaviest labourers, and opencast 
miners got more. Given the exhausting work demanded of Soviet citizens, this 
was obviously not enough, and after numerous protests by German deployers the 
ration was increased to 2,283 calories at the beginning of October. This too was 
barely sufficient for survival—if, indeed, the whole prescribed ration was actually 
distributed. How low these calorie intakes were can be seen from Table II.a.11.2, 
based on the rules of thumb followed by nutritional physiologists in the 1940s. 

No other group of foreigners was subjected to such low starvation rations as 
Soviet forced labourers. For the period up to August 1944 the hierarchy was 
roughly as follows: at least on paper, foreigners, including most Poles, received 
the same rations as Germans, while prisoners of war, eastern workers, Jews, and 
Gypsies got significantly less.°7 From mid-October 1943 to June 1944 the ration 


Table II.a.m1.2. Daily calorie intake required to maintain body mass 


calorie requirement 


Basal metabolic rate and essential body movements 1,800—2,000 
Normal workers 2,400 
Heavy labourers 3,600 
Heaviest labourers 4,500 


Source: Eichholtz, ‘Die Krautaktion’, 292. 


66 A few contingents of Soviet POWs were assigned to ‘Reich deployment’ as early as July 1941; see 
Unter der Gewaltherrschaft des Nationalsozialismus, ivll. 266-7. 

67 See Reichsministerialblatt der Landwirtschafilichen Verwaltung 1942, 767-8, 1189-96, 1348-9; 
Homze, Foreign Labor, 247, 272; Streit, Keine Kameraden (1997), 136; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 165, 
172, 198-9, 
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Table II.a.11.3. Official weekly rations for detainees deployed in industry, October 1943 
(in grams) 


German and Non-Soviet ‘Eastern workers’ and Poles in occupied 
foreign civilian prisoners of Soviet prisoners of war _ eastern territories 
workers (except war 


‘eastern workers’) 


Nutrition individual camp camp camp camp 

regime 

Meat 

Normal 250 400 250 200 200 
worker 


Heavy 600 600 480 400 400 
worker 

Opencast 850 850 650 600 600 
miner 

Fat 

Normal 219 238 219 130 130 
worker 

Heavy 319 319 283 200 230 
worker 

Opencast 588 588 463 300 400 
miner 

Bread 

Normal 2,425 3,250 2,425 2,750 2,350 
worker 

Heavy 3,825 3,825 3,350 3,750 3,750 
worker 

Opencast 4,825 4,825 4,025 4,400 4,400 


miner 


3 4,825 g possible for ourput equivalent co that of a German worker. Rations for long-service workers and heaviest 
labourers are not shown. Workers receiving individual nucrition also had ration cards. 


Sources: Reichsministerialblatt der Landwirtschafilichen Verwaltung 1943, 933-4; Reichsministerialblatt der Land- 
wirtschafilichen Verwaltung 1944, 361; Pfeil, Lebensmittelversorgung, 100. 


scale for industrial workers was as shown in Table II.a.11.3. In April 1944 rations 
were reduced for all categories of detainees—judicial prisoners, work-education- 
camp inmates, and concentration-camp detainees—and were cut back even further 
in October of the same year. 

The discrimination against Jewish detainees is shown very clearly by Table II.a. 
111.4, especially bearing in mind that Jews were usually assigned very arduous work. In 
early 1944 a camp-fed German or foreign civilian worker deployed as an under- 
ground miner received over 1,400 g of meat and fat per week, a non-Soviet prisoner 
of war 1,100 g, an eastern worker or Soviet prisoner of war 750 g, a non-Jewish 
concentration-camp detainee a maximum of 750 g, and a Jewish concentration-camp 
detainee a maximum of 550 g. There could be no more striking illustration of 
National Socialist nutrition policy and the racial ideology behind it. 
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Table II.a.u1.4. Official weekly rations for detainees deployed in industry, June 1941 and 
April 1944 (in grams) 


Non-Jews Non-Jews Jews 
June 1941 April 1944 April 1944 
Meat 
Normal worker 320 200 200 
Long-service or night worker 480 max. 340 max. 340 
Heavy or heaviest labourer max. 640 480 max. 340 
Fat (Margarine) 
Normal worker 200 183 183 
Long-service or night worker 220 203 203 
Heavy or heaviest labourer max. 300 max. 283 203 
Bread 
Normal worker 2,740 2,600 2,600 
Long-service or night worker 3,340 3,280 3,280 
Heavy or heaviest labourer not given max. 4,000 3,280 


Sources. Reichsministerialblatt der Landwirtschafilichen Verwaltung 1944, 254-8; for 1941 Fried, The Exploitation, 
275-6. 


In interpreting these figures, however, two things must be borne in mind. First, 
only workers receiving individual rations—of whom there were very few 
foreigners—were in a position to check the size of their rations. No one could 
check the meat or fat content of camp food, which mostly consisted of stew. 
Second, Soviet citizens and detainees were normally given inferior quality food: 
the meat portion in the form of horseflesh or meat not usually deemed fit for 
human consumption, the fat portion in the form of margarine, and the vegetable 
ration in the form of turnips. The bread was ‘Russian bread’, baked from a mixture 
of rye scraps, sugar-beet residue, cellulose, and straw flour. It not only tasted 
horrible but led to diseases of the gastrointestinal tract.©8 

The labour deployers were by no means pleased with the low rations for eastern 
workers and Soviet prisoners of war. Instead of the subhumans they had been told 
about, with the appearance and behaviour of animals, the workers who came into 
their factories were predominantly young men and women who accepted their fate 
out of necessity and tried, by working hard, to make it as bearable as possible. Many 
factory reports expressed astonishment at the fact that the newcomers were willing 
and, in part, very skilful workers. Yet after only a few weeks they had lost so much 
weight that their output and willingness diminished noticeably. Many enterprises 
complained about this to the relevant nutrition offices. It is impossible to say 
whether humanitarian considerations or hard-headed economic calculation were 
decisive, but even if the former were present, enterprises were well advised in their 
correspondence with the National Socialist authorities to frame their complaints in 
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terms of output rather than human beings. They got a hearing from the bodies 
responsible for armaments and labour deployment, but not from the Reich min- 
istry for food and agriculture, which gave absolute priority to German consumers, 
or from the ideologists in the security apparatus, who were everywhere suspicious of 
fraternization tendencies, which they sought to counteract by fragmentation. 

Nutrition policy changed course only when it became clear that the fortunes of 
war had turned and political pragmatism took precedence over ideology. The 
despised Soviet ‘subhumans’ were now officially transformed into Ukrainian, 
Russian, and Belorussian co-workers whose support the regime was anxious to 
secure against the onslaught of the ‘Bolshevik hordes’. Among the numerous 
improvements—at least on paper—there was also a series of concessions on the 
nutrition issue, though not for everybody. The slogan that was soon to determine 
the fate of the forced labourers who were most strongly discriminated against— 
eastern workers, Soviet prisoners of war, IMIs, and concentration-camp 
detainees—was ‘performance-based nutrition’. The basic idea was simple: instead 
of giving all forced labourers the same amount of calories, a differentiation was 
introduced according to output. Workers with above-average output received more 
food, which was deducted from those with a lower performance. The latter were 
thus caught in a vicious circle: lower performance led to less food, which in turn 
undermined their productivity. Exhausted civilian workers were sent to sick bar- 
racks or hospitals; prisoners of war and concentration-camp detainees were sent 
back to the Stalags or dispatched to death camps. 

Discussion of performance-based nutrition began in mid-1942 at the latest, 
when enterprises deploying Soviet prisoners of war proposed the system to 
the Wehrmacht. At that time the management of IG Farben’s Buna works in 
Auschwitz-Monowitz also suggested increasing concentration-camp detainees’ 
motivation by means of a bonus system cynically dubbed ‘Frauen, Fressen, Freiheit’ 
(women, grub, freedom). In May 1943 Pohl issued a decree to that effect, 
promising detainees with above-average output certain advantages such as food 
supplements and brothel visits, but not the prospect of release.°? However, IG 
Farben and the Krupp group did not wait that long. In October 1942 they began 
experimenting with performance-based nutrition for eastern workers in their 
factories in Upper Silesia. Fiirstlich Plessische Bergwerks AG in Katowice, which 
supplied coal to the Buna works at Auschwitz, as well as other Upper Silesian 
mining companies, followed suit shortly afterwards and applied the same method 
to Soviet prisoners of war after the commander in charge of them had given his 
consent, though not without reservations. The connection between nutrition and 
work motivation was only too obvious, and enterprises in other parts of the Reich 
also introduced the system.”° Nevertheless, for a long time there were no legal 
provisions covering the procedure. It was only two years later that the nutrition 


6 See Pingel, Héafilinge, 132, 283-4; Streit, Keine Kameraden (1997), 214; Setkiewicz, 
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authorities established the legal framework for performance-based nutrition for 
Soviet forced labourers. 

The situation was particularly bad in the mining sector, which deployed large 
numbers of Soviet prisoners of war and, from the end of 1943, Italian military 
internees. Forced labourers were treated much more harshly than in the manufac- 
turing industry. Tens of thousands died on site or were sent back to the Stalags in a 
state of total exhaustion. With productivity declining, the collieries demanded an 
increase in food rations. In response, the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Labour 
Physiology (now the Max Planck Institute) carried out nutrition experiments on a 
small group of Soviet prisoners of war in 1942/3. The results were conclusive: 
better-fed forced labourers produced disproportionately better work. Discrimin- 
ation in nutrition, in its existing form, was not only inhumane, it was inefficient 
and far removed from the optimum exploitation which the armaments planners 
were trying to achieve. Larger-scale experiments in 1943/4 and 1944/5, which 
included IMIs and eastern workers, fully confirmed these findings.”! 

The Reich ministry for food and agriculture was aware of the results by March 
1943 at the latest, but it was unable to reconcile itself to alignment of food rations 
at national level. There was no increase in rations for foreigners until the change to 
performance-based nutrition, which the OKW introduced for IMIs throughout the 
Reich in February 1944. The new system having proved efficient, the Reich 
ministry for food and agriculture brought the average rations for IMIs in June 
1944—and, in August 1944, those for Soviet prisoners of war and eastern 
workers—into line with rations for non-Soviet POWs. Following this alignment 
there remained, in principle, only two differentiated camp-fed groups: German and 
non-Soviet foreign civilian workers on the one hand, eastern workers and prisoners 
of war of all nationalities on the other. Apart from the size of rations, however, there 
was another major difference. For eastern workers and Soviet prisoners of war, 
performance-based nutrition was introduced in August 1944 at the same time as 
the larger rations. Management was free to give extra rations to particularly 
productive workers at its own discretion, and to reduce those for unproductive 
workers accordingly. Three performance categories were established: eastern work- 
ers and Soviet prisoners whose output was higher than 100 per cent of that of a 
German worker were privileged; those with an output lower than 90 per cent 
received less meat, fat, and cheese; those whose output fell between these two levels 
received normal rations.” 

The ordinance in question was clearly intended to divide foreigners for the 
purpose of increasing productivity. Nowhere did it or other ordinances indicate 
how to proceed if there was too much or insufficient food, although with clearly 
defined performance limits the supplementary and reduced rations could not be 
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expected to exactly balance out. In practice, therefore, the norm against which 
foreigners’ performance was to be measured was treated flexibly. 

In mid-December 1944 the highest Reich authorities agreed to align the status of 
eastern workers with that of other civilian workers. This was demanded by General 
Andrei Vlassov as a precondition for leading Russian military units against the Red 
Army. Because of the subsequent course of the war, however, no ordinance to that 
effect was issued in the nutrition sector. On the contrary, at the beginning of 
February 1945 all supplementary and additional ration cards for foreign civilian 
workers, including those who had up till then been officially allocated German 
rations, were cancelled owing to the precarious food-supply situation.”3 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which enterprises attempted, by legal or 
illegal means, to increase the rations of the foreign workers they deployed. Many 
applications to the authorities for higher rations can be found in the sources, as well 
as indications that many enterprises maintained vegetable plots on unused land 
within the factory premises. Since not all foodstuffs were rationed, deployers also 
had the possibility of buying extra food, alchough they had to be careful that any 
special allocations did not contravene the nutrition directives. There are, however, 
very few recorded instances of punishment for allocating excessive rations. All in all, 
many enterprises seem not to have bothered too much about such matters nor even 
to have taken serious action against widespread corruption on the part of their own 
personnel.”4 

Asa rule, the food portions actually received were smaller rather than larger than 
the official rations, since the food passed through many hands, both German and 
foreign, before reaching the workers for whom it was intended. Corruption and the 
misappropriation of foodstuffs and food coupons were widespread.”> In August 
1943 a foreign ministry official taking a look for himself in Berlin reported that 
‘despite the official quotas for foreigners, it is established beyond doubt that camp 
nutrition consists of the following: in the morning, half a litre of turnip soup; at 
noon in the factory, a litre of turnip soup; in the evening, a litre of turnip soup. In 
addition, an eastern worker gets 300 g of bread per day. He also receives a weekly 
allowance of 50-75 g of margarine, 25 g of meat or meat products, which are 
distributed or withheld at the whim of the camp commander [...] Large amounts 
of food are sold illegally. Foodstuffs intended for eastern workers are bought up by 
other foreign workers and sold to eastern workers at cut-throat prices.’”° 

Both the deploying enterprises and the security forces were aware of the endemic 
corruption but scarcely bothered about it as long as the victims were only foreign- 
ers. German farmers who illegally disposed of food outside the official distribution 
channels could expect severe punishment, but a German misappropriating food- 
stuffs officially designated for foreigners was guilty only of a trivial misdemeanour. 


73 See Eichholtz, ‘Unfreie Arbeit’, 152; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 303, 311-12; Germany and the 
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The foreign workers’ lack of legal rights, to which we have frequently referred, 
certainly played a part in this. Moreover, as a matter of principle, the propaganda 
image of the tough but righteous German master race was not to be undermined. 
The security authorities took action only in particularly serious and publicly visible 
cases. 

Many foreign workers—and not only Soviet forced labourers—thus did not even 
receive in full the meagre rations allocated to them. Many eyewitness accounts tell 
of eastern workers, Soviet prisoners of war, Italian military internees, and camp 
detainees scrambling for food refuse or breaking out of the camp at night, at the risk 
of their lives, to steal potatoes, cabbage, or turnips from the surrounding fields. 
Many western civilian workers also suffered as a result of the misappropriation of 
food supplies, but in their case it usually did not reduce them to the limits of 
physical existence. In the last resort, the only ways to get hold of something to eat 
were for the individual to buy unrationed foodstuffs, trade on the black market, do 
voluntary extra work for farmers, beg, steal, or betray his fellow inmates. Theft and 
treachery were widespread in the camps, since the excruciating hunger was stronger 
than solidarity. Female eastern workers prostituted themselves to better-fed western 
workers for a loaf of bread. This behaviour, caused by life-threatening deprivation, 
confirmed the racial prejudices of the much-better-nourished German popula- 
tion.”7 

Food parcels from home and the Red Cross played a not insignificant role, and 
British and American prisoners of war were especially privileged in this respect.78 
From 1943 foreign concentration-camp detainees were also allowed to receive food 
parcels. In 1943 and, especially, 1944, the Red Cross sent many food parcels to 
concentration camps, but they did little to alleviate the overwhelming hunger. 

In short, nutrition was a true reflection of the Nationalist Socialist racial 
hierarchy. In the towns, foreigners who did not belong to the small minority of 
those on individual rations received smaller rations and food of poorer quality than 
Germans, notwithstanding legislation to the contrary. The nutrition of Soviet 
forced labourers, who were subject to strong discrimination, can be summarized 
as ‘turnip soup’ and ‘Russian bread’. Foreigners deployed in agriculture were 
significantly better off. Their food was undoubtedly of better quality and, despite 
the hard physical labour, the portions were usually adequate. For that reason there 
were considerable differences between Polish and Soviet forced labourers in terms 
of nutrition and chances of survival, although both groups were subject to highly 
discriminatory special legislation. In 1944 two-thirds of Poles, but only one-third 
of eastern workers, were deployed in agriculture. Thus most Poles were fortunate in 
their misfortune, whereas hunger was the constant companion of eastern workers, 
Soviet prisoners of war, IMIs, and concentration-camp detainees, who were pre- 
dominantly deployed in industry. 


77 See, for example, Hopmann, Zwangsarbeit, 321; Polian, ‘Die Deportation’, 128-9; Orth, Das 
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(c) Clothing and Footwear 


Except for most Poles, the overwhelming majority of civilian workers who came to 
Germany up to 1941 were volunteers. Upon their recruitment they were told that 
they must on all accounts bring sufficient clothing and footwear with them as it was 
out of the question for them to obtain these articles later on in Germany. Work 
clothing was also to be brought if possible. In 1942 recruits in Belgium and France 
even received a sum of money as ‘equipment assistance’ to enable them to buy 
sufficient clothing before leaving the country. 

Foreigners in the Reich were not entitled to clothing coupons, which were issued 
by the procurement offices: all they got was a quarterly coupon allowing them to 
buy needles and thread for RM0.20. Only persons with a permanent residence in 
the Reich could obtain normal Reich clothing ration cards, but ‘protected subjects’ 
in the annexed territories were excluded. From October 1941 ethnic Poles, includ- 
ing those deported to the Reich, received only a special ‘textiles ration card for 
Poles’, whereas non-Polish protected subjects resident in the Greater German 
Reich, mainly Ukrainians, received 80 per cent of the normal Reich clothing 
coupon allowance.”? 

This soon gave rise to problems. Although recruitment offices were under 
instructions to check that workers travelling to Germany did in fact have sufficient 
clothing with them, and to refuse permission to travel to those that did not, they 
rarely intervened in such cases since their own performance was measured by the 
number of recruits they sent. As a result, more and more poorly equipped foreign 
workers arrived in Germany. The problem worsened from 1942 onwards because 
of the large numbers of deportees, who often left for Germany with only the clothes 
on their backs or what their families had been able to give them shortly before 
departure. Many forced labourers had enough trouble keeping their only set of 
clothes relatively clean by means of the Sunday wash, but that did not prevent wear 
and tear. 

It was not long before the procurement offices had to abandon their hard-line 
stance and issue clothing and footwear to foreigners. There was, however, very little 
available, since Germans had absolute priority. In April 1942 the procurement 
offices were instructed to issue clothing coupons to eastern workers also, since 
otherwise they would no longer be able to work. Enterprises were authorized to 
lend factory clothing to foreigners for a wear-and-tear fee and upon payment of a 
deposit, but not to sell it to them.®° 

The clothing shortage was so great that other measures had to be taken. At the 
end of 1942 textile factories began manufacturing simple robust articles of clothing 
specifically for eastern workers, and subsequently for all other workers from eastern 
and south-eastern Europe. They were made to be worn both in free time and at 
work, provided the latter did not require special clothing. In addition to outer 
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garments and underwear, special shoes containing no leather or rubber were 
produced. The wooden clogs were specially dreaded. They were either made 
entirely of wood or had wooden soles, which meant they would not bend. They 
proved so uncomfortable that many foreigners preferred to go barefoot, despite the 
fact that there was often a long march from the camp to the workplace. Whether 
they wore them or not, their feet were damaged and often became inflamed. The 
crude clogs had the additional advantage for the Germans that forced labourers 
could be easily heard and were thus hampered if attempting to escape. Footwear 
and clothing had to be ordered by the deploying enterprise, which obtained them 
from the relevant procurement office and sold them to eastern workers. Western 
workers, too, soon got hold of these articles through barter and black-market 
dealing.®! 

Prisoners of war kept the clothes they were wearing when captured. Since 
Germany, as the detaining power, was responsible for clothing as well as feeding 
prisoners, the Stalags provided them, where necessary, with cast-off German 
uniforms. Most groups of prisoners managed to keep their clothing in reasonable 
condition with the help of parcels from home, but Soviet POWs usually had no 
means of preventing their clothes being worn out in the course of their work. In 
their case, too, the procurement offices were instructed to issue permits to enter- 
prises to lend them clothing or footwear if they would otherwise be unable to 
work,82 

As with nutrition, the provisions on clothing and footwear discriminated against 
foreign civilian workers and prisoners of war to varying extents, most strongly 
against Poles and Soviet citizens. Although other civilian workers also rarely 
received replacements for worn-out clothing from the procurement offices or 
their deployers, they were paid more in cash and were therefore able to buy clothes 
on the black market. Many Poles and eastern workers, especially the men, soon 
stood out in public because of their tattered clothing. 

Concentration-camp detainees normally wore the typical striped drill-cloth 
uniforms, which provided no protection whatsoever against the cold. Some tried 
to pad them out, for example with empty cement sacks, but many guard units 
would not allow even this and punished offenders with a beating. Winter cold was 
thus much more life-threatening for concentration-camp detainees than for other 
groups of forced labourers.®3 


(d) Hygiene and Medical Care 


The shortage of clean clothing, bedding, towels, and the most basic articles of 
hygiene, even soap—of which Poles and eastern workers received less than other 
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foreigners and Germans until March 1943—-made hygiene difficult. The lack of a 
change of clothing, especially underwear, led to unpleasant body odour, especially 
when open wounds were festering. Given the inadequate sanitary facilities, which 
often lacked even hot water, and the shortage of disinfectants, the barracks almost 
inevitably became infested with vermin. In well-run camps for civilian workers and 
prisoners of war from western countries, such infestation could often be prevented. 
In the concentration camps, however, vermin were an everyday problem. 

In view of the poor provisions and facilities, infestation with lice could be 
avoided only by the strictest discipline on the part of the camp authorities and 
the inmates. The latter, however, were too weak and had more serious problems to 
contend with, while the former were usually indifferent and content to have their 
prejudices confirmed. ‘Russische Schweine’ (Russian pigs) is one of the few German 
phrases which eastern workers remember well. Here too, the racial scale for hygiene 
provision and medical care led to self-fulfilling prophecy: after a few weeks in a 
camp, the ‘Slavic subhumans’ and detainees really did look ragged and filthy, just as 
the official propaganda had always portrayed them. The foreign ministry official 
quoted above noted in August 1943: “The greatest scourge of the camps, however, 
is tuberculosis, which is very widespread even among minors. With regard to the 
sanitary and health situation of eastern workers, it must be stressed that German 
and Russian doctors are forbidden by the company health insurance funds to 
administer any medication to eastern workers. Those suffering from tuberculosis 
are not even isolated. The sick are forced by blows to attend to their work because 
the camp authorities question the competence of the doctors treating them.’84 

Foreign civilian workers received second-rate medical treatment although all 
of them—except eastern workers until 1944—were subject to compulsory social 
insurance and were therefore formally entitled to health insurance cover. Eastern 
workers were explicitly excluded from the provisions of the Reich social security 
scheme and were entitled only to ‘patient-care protection’ until April 1944, when 
they too were subjected to compulsory social insurance. 

In principle, an instruction was in force to the effect that the medical treatment 
of foreigners—again with the explicit exception of Poles and eastern workers— 
should not be inferior to that of German patients. An obligation to take them into 
hospital, however, existed only when the disease threatened to spread. In ordinary 
cases the treatment of sick foreign workers was covered by a discretionary provision: 
the decision in individual cases lay with the sickness insurance provider of the 
enterprise in which the foreigner was employed, i.e. the company, district, or 
regional sickness fund. Foreigners were thus entirely dependent on the appreciation 
of the sickness funds, which interpreted their room for manoeuvre in a highly 
restrictive fashion, as can be seen from repeated clarifications of the legal situation 
by the general plenipotentiary for manpower, Sauckel. That was true, above all, in 
the case of eastern workers, despite the fact that new provisions adopted in August 
1942 made it possible for them and their dependants in the Reich to receive better 
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medical cover. That, however, did not become a legal entitlement until March 
1945(!), when the alignment of social security legislation put them on an equal 
footing with other foreign civilian workers. 

The first criterion for the sickness funds’ decision was when the patient was likely 
to be fit for work again. From October 1941 the ground rule was that a predicted 
convalescence period of more than three weeks was too long. In such cases the 
sickness fund refused treatment and had the patient sent back to his home country. 
In February 1944, when there was an urgent need for manpower, the period was 
extended to a maximum of eight weeks. But even when speedy recovery could be 
expected, the sickness funds frequently invoked the discretionary nature of the 
provision in order to refuse treatment for foreigners, especially eastern workers. 
When foreigners were actually taken into hospital, they apparently received very 
good care, as many statements by contemporary witnesses confirm. By October 
1942 at the latest they were also officially entitled to the same food rations as other 
patients, with the exception of women in late pregnancy and nursing mothers.®° 

The number of foreign civilian workers unfit for work or seriously ill kept rising, 
but the transport and military situation in the east made it increasingly difficult to 
repatriate seriously ill Poles and eastern workers. The insurance providers therefore 
set up transit camps for eastern workers with a predicted convalescence period of 
three to eight weeks. These camps, which were under the authority of the regional 
labour offices, were extremely poorly equipped. The food, hygiene, and medical 
care defied description. Most of the inmates were ill with tuberculosis but willingly 
dragged themselves to the camp entrance if local farmers came looking for workers. 
Although they received no wages, they were able to eat their fill. It was a drop in the 
ocean, however, and many died. Death registers and war grave lists show that 
tuberculosis was by far the most frequent cause of death.®° A year later, at the 
beginning of July 1944, Sauckel, in conjunction with twenty-five specialized 
departments, decided that forced labourers durably unfit for work should be treated 
in special ‘cure and care establishments’ —in plain terms: euthanasia. By the end of 
July 1944 the first transports of Poles and eastern workers with TB had already 
arrived at Hadamar. In December 1944 there were a good 41,000 forced labourers 
durably unfit for work, and it is not known how many of them were subjected to 
euthanasia. In general, only the ‘politically dangerous’ were murdered directly. The 
others, like the foreign newborns, were sent to special camps where most of them 
died of starvation.®” 

Wehrmacht doctors and orderlies were responsible for the medical care of 
prisoners of war, and they were seconded in the camp infirmaries by colleagues 
from among the prisoners. Prisoners who were seriously ill were supposed to be 
repatriated at an early stage, and this happened in the case of prisoners of war from 
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western and south-eastern Europe. In view of the high death figures for IMIs and, 
above all, Soviet POWs, it may be assumed that the repatriation procedure was 
applied to both groups very restrictively or not at all. 

For concentration-camp inmates any illness that reduced their productivity was a 
mortal threat. In many labour squads, reporting sick was practically tantamount to 
suicide. In the sick barracks inmates received hardly any treatment, but they were 
exposed to even greater risks of infection and in danger of being put on the list for 
transport to Bergen-Belsen or another death camp. The doctors, mostly inmates 
themselves supervised by a German camp doctor, had hardly any medication 
available. While well-run infirmaries provided some respite for exhausted detainees, 
they were the exception. Completely overcrowded infirmaries were the rule, in 
which inmates on half-rations gradually expired or succumbed to epidemics. These 
conditions demonstrate once again that, for the regime, concentration-camp de- 
tainees were of value only as manpower: whoever did not work could, or should, 
die. The doctors and orderlies often lent death a hand by administering lethal 
injections to mortally ill or irksome patients, a phenomenon known in camp jargon 
as ‘abspritzen’ (spraying off).88 The ultimate embodiment of the toil-worn concen- 
tration-camp detainee was known as a ‘Muslim’. Human beings who can no longer 
stand hunger and exhaustion can fall into state in which mental processes slow 
down and normal reactions are paralysed. Apart from their emaciated bodies, 
‘Muslims’ could be recognized by the glazed, absent look in their eyes. Those 
who fell into that state usually had only a few days left to live. The origin of the 
term itself is unclear. It may have arisen from the fact that detainees in that 
condition could no longer stand upright and reminded their fellow inmates of 
Muslims prostrating themselves in prayer.®° 


(e) Air-raid Protection 


Protection against the increasing air raids—US bombers by day and British 
bombers by night—was an ever more important survival factor. Even in this regard 
the regime differentiated clearly between Germans and foreigners, and between 
groups of foreigners. As a rule Poles, eastern workers, prisoners of war, and camp 
detainees were not allowed into the large public shelters which they themselves had 
often helped to build. Western workers, too, were frequently banned from the 
shelters or confined to the more dangerous upper levels. In practice, application of 
these rules depended on occupancy: if there was enough room, foreigners were also 
admitted; if not, the air-raid wardens on duty at the entrance refused to let them 
in.?° Thus many of them could take refuge only in the anti-shrapnel trenches— 
man-deep trenches boarded at the sides and on top with wooden planks—which 
afforded protection only against shrapnel. If a bomb landed anywhere near them, 
all the occupants were crushed by the earth thrown up. Air-raid protection was a 
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little better at the workplace. Most enterprises had their own factory shelters, 
although they could also apply hierarchical conditions of admission. 

The air raids aroused mixed feelings in the foreign workers. In theory, the 
bombing was preparing the ground for their liberation, but they feared for their 
lives just like the German population. Moreover, many camps for foreigners were 
located close to industrial enterprises, some actually within the factory premises. 
For that reason, many foreigners were more exposed to air raids than their German 
co-workers, who lived further away in residential areas or suburbs. Apart from the 
immediate danger, the constant raids had a wearing effect. Workers went to bed in 
their clothes, turned up for the next shift after an air-raid warning without a proper 
night’s sleep, and were thus at greater risk of an accident at work. Direct hits caused 
chaos: new sleeping quarters had to be found, clothing had to be replaced, and, in 
some cases, valuables and documents were lost. For workers not among the victims, 
however, the resulting chaos had its advantages. The disruption of local public 
transport, destruction of factories, and so on, afforded a respite that could be used 
to catch up on sleep or trade on the black market. 

The air raids, however, also gave rise to feelings of solidarity with the German 
population, especially among foreigners who were allowed into public shelters and 
also provided valuable manpower when it came to rescuing survivors, burying the 
dead, and clearing the rubble.! In the recollections of surviving forced labourers, 
the fear of air raids plays a greater part the closer their everyday existence was to that 
of the German population. Concentration-camp detainees, who constantly stared 
death in the face, were less concerned with the air raids and their consequences. 


3. LABOUR RELATIONS AND DISCIPLINE 


The manifold discrimination against foreign civilian workers was reflected in labour 
legislation. The main aspects to be considered are: duration of the labour relation- 
ship and the possibility of dissolving it; labour protection provisions, with regard to 
working hours, protective clothing, the employment of women, young persons, 
and children, and so on; and the whole field of remuneration, including taxation, 
social insurance contributions, and leave. Formally, most foreign civilian workers 
had more or less the same legal status as their German co-workers. There was 
explicit discrimination against the following three groups, whose net pay was much 
lower than that of Germans and other foreigners: (1) ethnic Poles, (2) Balts and 
workers from the Government-General and the District of Bialystok who were 
neither ethnic Germans nor ethnic Poles, and (3) eastern workers, Jews, and 
Gypsies. 

For eastern workers, Jews, and Gypsies, there was even a special legal status, the 
‘employment relationship of a special kind’. It was established in October 1941, at 


91 See Hopmann, Zwangsarbeit, 282-3; Bories-Sawala, Franzosen im ‘Reichseinsatz’, ii. 27-45; 
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first for Jewish workers, who were thereby placed outside the scope of the usual 
labour, labour protection, and social-law regulations. From February 1942 it also 
applied to eastern workers. This legal status excluded a normal labour relationship 
in the National Socialist sense, which was defined in terms such as ‘the follower’s 
duty of loyalty’ and ‘the entrepreneur's duty of care’. Instead, there was only a 
simple debt relationship between employer and worker, by virtue of which the 
latter was obliged to furnish a certain amount of labour and the former a corres- 
ponding remuneration. As early as July 1940 an individual labour contract was no 
longer required in the case of Poles, and later in the case of eastern workers. 
Nevertheless, from May 1943 onwards eastern workers also had to keep an 
employment record book, previously prescribed only for German and other foreign 
workers. It was a very effective means of controlling and disciplining workers, since 
it had to be presented upon each change of workplace and was kept by the employer 
during home leave. From May 1942 there was a ‘Central Office for Employment 
Documents’ in Berlin, which was expanded a year later into a central aliens register. 
Owing to the fundamentally different legal conditions of their deployment, pris- 
oners of war and detainees were not required to keep an employment record book. 

The following sections deal with individual aspects of the labour relationship 
between foreign workers and German deployers. Except in the case of eastern 
European civilian workers, who were openly subject to discrimination, the provi- 
sions described may create the impression of a normal labour—law relationship. The 
fact is that the German legislative and executive powers consistently used termin- 
ology designed to give that impression, especially from 1943 onwards, when the 
harsh conditions imposed on workers from eastern Europe were attenuated, at least 
on paper. The reality was quite different. In a strictly confidential memorandum at 
the end of March 1942, the Labour Science Institute of the German Labour Front 
noted that ‘there can be no question of alignment [of the working conditions of 
German and foreign workers, M.S.]: ethnically foreign workers in Germany are 
normally employed on low-prestige unskilled work; their deployment makes pos- 
sible the social ascension of German former unskilled workers. Management 
posts—and, in most cases, skilled jobs too—are reserved for Germans [...] The 
inevitably primitive conditions of deployment are unconsciously outweighed in the 
minds of foreigners by the very high benefits of National Socialist social policy that 
are stressed in German propaganda and perhaps also put forward as an incentive 
during recruitment.’ 

It must also be borne in mind that—irrespective of how contracts were originally 
formulated—most labour relations from mid-1942 onwards were of a compulsory 
nature. As early as November 1940 an unobtrusive change was made to the wage 
scale for Polish seasonal agricultural workers to the effect that the labour contract 
was henceforth of unlimited duration. In May 1942 Sauckel ruled that labour 
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relationships in the armaments industry could be terminated only with the agree- 
ment of the labour office. That applied not only to resignations but also to fixed- 
term contracts. So someone who had committed himself to a year in Germany 
could have his contract prolonged by the employer and the labour office without 
his consent. Only workers from Bulgaria, Croatia, Denmark, Hungary, Italy (until 
1943), Romania, Switzerland, Slovakia, and Spain were allowed to return to their 
homeland without hindrance upon expiry of their contract.?3 


(a) Labour Protection 


As usual in wartime, the authorities successively relaxed labour protection provi- 
sions in order to facilitate war production. Both German and foreign workers were 
subjected, above all, to longer working hours. Although the eight-hour day, which 
had been briefly suspended in 1939, was in force until the end of August 1944, 
exceptions were possible, and in practice the labour inspectorates authorized them 
more and more frequently. In September 1944 legislation caught up with actual 
practice, when Sauckel and Franz Seldte, the Reich minister for labour, raised the 
statutory working week to sixty hours for men and fifty-six for women. Since many 
foreign workers, and later German women, had been set to work on machines after 
very brief training, the risk of accidents increased enormously. 

The results of a study of over 2,000 accident reports from the first half of 1943, 
carried out by the Labour Science Institute of the German Labour Front, surprised 
its authors. Serious accidents had occurred predominantly in the course of skilled 
work on lathes, grinding, drilling, and pressing machines, and electrolytic furnaces, 
which were mainly operated by western workers and Czechs, whereas most acci- 
dents involving eastern workers and Poles, who were mainly assigned to unskilled 
work, were ‘decidedly trivial’ and usually attributable to ‘careless behaviour’. The 
authors of the study found communication problems to be a major cause of 
accidents, especially in the case of eastern Europeans, rarely in the case of French 
workers or Belgian workers, and almost never in the case of Dutch or Czech 
workers.4 In those circumstances workplace protection—i.e. protection against 
accidents and other damage to health, for example by noxious working materials— 
was particularly important, and in that respect the rules remained largely un- 
changed, especially as they had always allowed the labour inspectorates considerable 
discretion in authorizing exceptions. 

In terms of labour protection legislation, workers from the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia and the allied states of Bulgaria, Croatia, Hungary, Italy 
(even after 1943), and Slovakia, as well as those from neutral Spain, were on the 
same footing as Germans. In January 1944 German labour protection provisions 


93 See RABI. 1940, iv. 1338-9; Deutsches Arbeitsrecht, 11 (1942), 88, 141; Pfahlmann, 
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were further extended to workers from Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Romania, and Switzerland, as well as to Flemish and, in 
January 1945, Wallonian workers.?> Eastern workers, on the other hand, had been 
explicitly excluded from all forms of labour protection, including protection for 
young persons and mothers. In a brochure for companies issued in 1942, the Reich 
ministry for labour stipulated that ‘the deployment of eastern workers is governed 
neither by the regulations on working hours nor—in the case of young workers— 
by the Protection of Young Persons Act. Other labour protection provisions, such 
as the Protection of Mothers Act, also do not apply to eastern workers. From the 
legal point of view, therefore, there is no upper limit in their case to daily working 
hours nor are there any restrictions regarding employment on specific tasks. 
Nevertheless, the employment of eastern workers shall in general conform to the 
rules usually applicable to the type of work involved.’?° 

It would hardly have been possible to state more clearly that, as far as labour 
protection was concerned, companies were free to act entirely as they saw fit. The 
added stipulation that the same rules would eventually apply as elsewhere, was 
deliberately misleading. It was mostly true that the working hours of eastern 
workers and other foreign workers were not longer than those of Germans in 
practice, since at least the foremen on the same shift were Germans, but the 
decisive difference was the absence of protective measures relating to the nature 
of the work. Provision of protective clothing and milk supplements for workers in 
contact with poisonous chemicals was left to the discretion of the company 
management. Accordingly, with the consent of the labour inspectorates, they 
could employ eastern workers on dangerous tasks without giving them proper 
training and without the usual protective measures. Eastern workers were thus a 
convenient labour force for any company, which could move them around flexibly 
at short notice. There was also very limited labour protection for German Jewish 
workers, especially young persons, and the same was true for Soviet prisoners of war 
and possibly also for IMIs.°” In January 1944 the labour deployment authorities 
aligned the labour protection provisions for adult eastern workers with those 
applying to other groups of foreigners—mainly French and Polish—who were 
not on the same footing as German workers. Apart from the length of the working 
day and the rules on break time, the provisions now essentially corresponded to 
those for Germans and other foreigners. Nevertheless, the labour inspectorates were 
still entitled to issue special regulations, which a specific passage in the accompany- 
ing explanatory text linked directly to eastern workers. It is therefore unlikely that 
their situation improved to any appreciable extent.78 
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For the whole duration of the war, children and young people from Poland and 
the Soviet Union were openly discriminated against, since the Protection of Young 
Persons Act did not apply to them. The Germans quite officially deported young 
people from eastern Europe aged 14 and over, but often much younger children 
arrived in Germany in the deportation trains with one or both of their parents, 
although this was in principle not allowed. As the war drew on, there were more 
and more children and young people living in the camps for Poles, and especially in 
those for eastern workers. Only very rarely did civilian workers under 16 years of 
age arrive in Germany from other countries.”? In October 1941 a legal regulation 
was issued which, in explicit departure from the provisions of the Protection of 
Young Persons Act, subjected Poles aged 14 to 18 to the same working-hour regime 
as adults. The officials of the Reich labour ministry formulated it in their own 
inimitable style: “The provisions of the Protection of Young Persons Act apply also 
to the employment of Polish children. There is, however, no reason to implement 
child protection for Polish children as strictly as for German children, since the 
provisions of the Protection of Young Persons Act are intended not only to protect 
German children against over-exertion but also to ensure that they are able to 
attend school successfully [...] Nor are there any objections to Polish children 
being employed beyond the limits laid down in the Protection of Young Persons 
Act.’!°° Tt goes without saying that no official efforts were made to enable Polish, 
and later Soviet, children to attend school. Only children from the Baltic states 
were on the same legal footing as German children. 

In January 1944 Sauckel issued an order prohibiting the employment of children 
under 12 years of age in industry. Those aged 12 and 13 were to work a maximum 
of four hours on light tasks only. However, many enterprises failed to comply and 
employed younger children too. In agriculture, there was probably no age limit on 
the deployment of Polish and Soviet children.'°! 

Since the Protection of Mothers Act of May 1942, German workers and women 
from most western states were entitled to six weeks of paid leave before confine- 
ment and six to twelve weeks after. Even during those periods, however, they could 
be assigned to ‘reasonable’ tasks such as housework. Poles, eastern workers, and 
Jews were not entitled to the food supplements which all other pregnant women 
received, so that, in practice, they did not enjoy any ‘protection of mothers’ worth 
mentioning. The relevant ordinances contained repeated assertions that childbirth 
was much more trouble-free for the women of allegedly primitive eastern peoples, 
so that no special protection was required. !° 
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(b) Wages, Income Tax, and Social Taxes 


The German authorities repeatedly maintained that foreign workers received the 
same pay as Germans.!93 To get a proper idea of the amount and significance of 
foreign workers’ pay, we need to understand how it was calculated. In the case of 
employment in industry, foreign workers were first placed in a time-rate or piece- 
rate category. The standard rate was determined on that basis, plus any bonuses for 
overtime, Sunday work, or heavy labour, etc., and the relevant social welfare 
allowances were added. From the gross wages thus calculated, the deployers 
deducted tax and social insurance contributions, which they paid to the tax offices 
and social insurance providers. If they provided board and lodging, they withheld 
the corresponding amount from the net wages. The remainder was paid to civilian 
workers in cash. 

‘Equal pay for equal work’ was a principle that definitely did not apply to eastern 
European civilian workers. The Reich established the conditions of deployment in 
Germany with a series of allied states. In principle, civilian workers from those 
countries, and also from northern, western, southern, and even south-eastern 
Europe, were actually paid the same wages as their German co-workers for equal 
work, especially as they received the usual bonuses, social welfare allowances, and, 
in certain cases, separation allowances. The authorities maintained this equality of 
principle even when almost all workers coming to Germany, even those from 
western Europe, were deportees. As a result of the separation allowances, it 
sometimes happened that foreigners from allied or western countries receiving 
individual rations ended up with higher net pay than their German co-workers. 
Some companies occasionally paid specially sought-after foreign skilled workers 
higher wages than Germans they already employed—a practice banned by Sauckel 
in June 1942,'4 

The taxation of foreign civilian workers, except those from eastern Europe, also 
differed only slightly from that of Germans. A few foreigners were subject to no 
direct taxation at all in Germany, namely married Danes, Slovaks, Hungarians, and 
Protectorate citizens whose wives or families lived in their home countries. Their 
income was assessed for tax purposes in their countries of origin, in which respect 
the Protectorate, though actually part of the Reich, counted as a foreign country. 
From April 1941, with retroactive effect to January, unmarried persons from those 
countries, as well as all other foreign civilian workers except those from eastern 
Europe, were subject to almost the same taxation as their German co-workers. The 
deployer deducted income tax, social insurance contributions, and, until its 
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abolition in 1942, poll tax, though not church tax, which was payable by denomi- 
nationally attached German workers. Small deductions were also made for com- 
pulsory contributions to the German Labour Front, the ‘Winterhilfswerk’ (Winter 
Relief campaign), and the ‘iron savings’ scheme. Workers from eastern Europe, 
on the other hand, received far fewer bonuses and allowances, and were subject to 
a special discriminatory tax regime that, in extreme cases, reduced their net wages 
to zero,!05 

For most foreigners, continuation of pay in the event of illness was governed by 
the same rules as applied to Germans. As already mentioned, however, they were 
sent back to their home countries in the event of long-term illness. Poles and 
eastern workers received no pay when ill, but only continued to be fed and lodged. 
The cost of board and lodging (RM1.50 per day), which the company normally 
deducted from wages, was covered by payments from the sickness fund. In 
addition, members of the families of foreign civilian workers, except those living 
in the occupied eastern territories, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece, were also covered 
by health insurance, so that German sickness funds had to open branches in the 
countries concerned. Dependants of Poles and eastern workers remaining in their 
home countries received subsistence and family allowances only under certain 
conditions,'% 

With respect to the gross pay, taxation, and social insurance of workers from 
eastern Europe—as well as Jews and Gypsies from the Reich, who were subject to 
similar discrimination—the following groups. must be distinguished: (1) ethnic 
Poles from the annexed territories, Government-General, and the District 
of Bialystok; (2) German Jews and Gypsies; (3) non-Polish workers from the 
Government-General and the District of Bialystok; (4) Balts; and (5) eastern 
workers. To appreciate the degree of discrimination, the earnings of foreign workers 
should be compared with those of German workers doing similar jobs. The figures 
in Table II.a.11.5 are average gross incomes, i.e. standard rates of pay plus bonuses 
and allowances, before deduction of taxes and the employer’s share of social 
insurance contributions. 

From 1942 the average gross weekly wage in industry remained almost un- 
changed at RM51 for men and—with a declining trend due to the employment of 
German women on a half-time basis—around RM23 for women. To calculate net 
pay, 5-10 per cent should be deducted for income tax and a further 18 per cent for 
social insurance contributions, of which the worker paid about half.!°7 The average 
German male worker thus had around RM43 in his pay packet and had to meet the 
cost of his accommodation. For foreigners, the cost of board and lodging was 
usually RM1.50 per day, i.e. RM10.50 per week. So ifa foreign worker was placed 
in the same category as an average industrial worker, paid for his board and lodging 
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Table Il.a.11.5. Gross weekly pay in selected branches of industry in March 1944 (in RM) 
Average Skilled Semi-skilled Unskilled Women 


Iron and steel 65.00 74.40 67.68 54.58 - 

Metalworking 46.48 63.43 51.92 39.69 22.39 
Mech. engineering not given 64.38 53.29 38.95 21.62 
Electr. engineering not given 63.31 52.72 38.97 23.25 
Building materials 38.59 47.30 42.65 33.86 18.88 
Construction 38.27 45.71 40.45 30.97 - 

Textiles 27.17 39.10 Not given 29.83 18.98 

Skilled Semi-skilled Farm hand Farm girl 

Agriculture (1937) 32.00 27.00 19.00 16.00 


Source: Statistisches Handbuch, 470-1, 473. The occupational designations vary slightly in the source material. 


but received no separation allowance, his net weekly income was around RM32. 
However, because of the special regulations described below, Poles, eastern work- 
ers, Jews, and Gypsies could earn such sums only in extremely exceptional cases. 

The first group of foreign workers for whom special legislation departing from 
the usual labour-law and social-law provisions was created were the Poles. There 
were often differences in legal provisions between the formerly Polish annexed 
territories (especially the Warthegau), which are discussed only briefly here, and the 
rest of the Reich. Most Poles were deployed in agriculture, and from January 1940 
a special Reich pay scale applied to them. Depending on which of the four Greater 
German Reich wage districts they worked in, Poles received, in addition to free 
board and lodging, a fixed basic wage much lower than that of German workers. In 
July 1944, after a number of increases, it stood, in the highest wage district (Berlin 
Gau labour office district), at only RM7 per week for men aged 21 and over, and at 
RM5.55 for women. Poles were not entitled to most of the usual bonuses and 
allowances. German farmers and large landowners could, however, pay them a 
performance bonus of up to 40 per cent for particularly high productivity, but the 
total amount was subject to normal income tax. As a result, Polish agricultural 
workers cost half as much as Germans, and in the early stages of the war, when 
manpower was not as scarce as it later became, some landowners discreetly replaced 
their German workers with Poles.'08 

In other sectors of the economy, wages for Polish workers were based on those 
for comparable German workers, but part of the bonuses and allowances which the 
latter received were excluded. Furthermore, Poles’ gross pay was subject to a special 
tax: in August 1939 it was stipulated that labour deployers should withhold 20 
per cent of their pay and transfer it directly to the tax authorities. This early model 
of a discriminatory special tax made its way during the war and was later extended 
to all Poles, eastern workers, Jews, and Gypsies. The withholding of bonuses and 
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allowances made Polish industrial workers somewhat cheaper for deployers than 
Germans, but it was the public exchequer that benefited from the much larger 
reduction in wages resulting from the special tax. 

At the beginning of 1940, as more and more Polish civilian workers arrived in 
the more westerly areas of the Reich, a special tax of 15 per cent was imposed there 
too on Poles deployed in industry. In August 1940 it was unified under the 
designation ‘social equalization tax’ and applied to weekly income in excess of 
RM9. In 1941, after the particularly anti-Polish administration in the annexed 
territories had taken the lead, a unified Reich-wide regulation was introduced 
which ‘having regard to healthy popular feeling’ explicitly excluded Polish workers 
from the Reich social insurance scheme as from November. This meant placing 
them in the lowest possible pay group as a matter of principle. 

Although they were entitled to receive performance bonuses, they could also 
expect wage reductions in the event of low performance. While a similar provision 
existed in the case of German and other foreign workers, its implementation 
required considerable bureaucratic effort. There has been no research as yet into 
the practical significance of the provision concerning Poles, but it was far easier to 
apply and gave deployers much greater freedom of appreciation. In addition, Poles 
no longer received certain social welfare allowances, and their entitlement to 
separation allowances was severely limited. From April 1942 Polish civilian workers 
were even worse off since, irrespective of the number of their children, they could 
be classified only in taxation categories ] (unmarried) or IT (married). That regu- 
lation, too, had a forerunner in the annexed territories. These provisions essentially 
remained in force until the end of the war. In the Warthegau, which until then had 
led the field in anti-Polish discrimination, it became possible from November 1944 
to exempt particularly productive Polish civilian workers from the social equaliza- 
tion tax.!9? 

The second group for which special labour deployment legislation was intro- 
duced were the Jews and Gypsies. Since 1938, in particular, National Socialist 
legislation had been expelling the German Jewish population from economic life 
with increasing severity. At the beginning of the 1940s around 50,000 conscripted 
Jews were still working in various enterprises as forced labourers, for example in the 
Berlin electrical industry. The end of 1941 saw the start of their systematic 
deportation to the ghetto in Lédz, which was now in the Greater German Reich, 
and other ghettos in eastern Europe, and from there to the extermination camps. In 
the period from June to September 1940, above all, the Reich labour trustees, who 
were responsible for regulating regional wages and salaries, ruled that Jews were to 
be excluded from specified labour-law and social-law benefits, in particular social 
welfare allowances. In addition, from January 1941 the 15 per-cent social equal- 
ization tax, which had previously been imposed only on Poles, applied also to 
Jewish workers. In October 1941 Goring, in his capacity as special commissioner 
for the four-year plan, specified that Jews were still liable for labour conscription in 
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an ‘employment relationship of a special kind’. Shortly afterwards, that relationship 
was legally defined in an implementing ordinance that subjected Jews to more or 
less the same discriminatory pay provisions as Poles. The new regulation did not 
apply in the annexed Polish territories, however, as the ordinance stipulated almost 
in passing. But by then the conditions of violence and terror in the Lédz ghetto and 
the surrounding forced labour camps for Polish and deported German and Czech 
Jews were quite different anyway. Labour legislation for Gypsies was aligned with 
that for Jews in April 1942, so that they too were subjected to the social equaliza- 
tion tax and restrictions on bonuses and allowances.!!0 

For barely a year, a third group was subject to discriminatory labour and social 
legislation: workers from the General-Government and the District of Biatystok 
who were neither ethnic Germans nor ethnic Poles. Most were Ukrainians or 
Belorussians, and the remainder members of other ethnic minorities (apart from 
Jews and Gypsies). Until January 1942 the labour and tax legislation applying to 
them was practically the same as for other foreigners, and thus essentially that 
applying to German workers. Their better situation as compared with ethnic Poles 
reflected the National Socialist leadership’s efforts to divide civilian workers from 
Poland. In February 1942, however, and for unknown reasons, the labour legisla- 
tion applying to this group was aligned with that for ethnic Poles. As a result, the 
agricultural workers among them fell into the remuneration category of the 
corresponding Reich pay scale for Poles, and the industrial workers lost their 
entitlement to most bonuses and allowances and were subjected to the 15 per- 
cent social equalization tax (attenuated by transitional provisions until the end of 
1942). Two differences remained: unlike ethnic Poles, they were entitled to be 
placed in any income tax category, and those working in industry had to be assigned 
to appropriate wage groups. At the beginning of 1943, however, their labour and 
tax legislation position was once again aligned more or less with that of German 
workers. !11 

Very similar provisions applied to a fourth group, consisting of workers from the 
Reich commissariat of Ostland (excluding the general commissariat of Belorussia) 
who were neither ethnic Germans nor ethnic Poles—essentially, therefore, Esto- 
nians, Latvians, and Lithuanians. Some of them had been in the Reich since July 
1941 and therefore received, in principle, the same pay and the same bonuses as 
Germans, both in agriculture and in other sectors of the economy. Like the 
previously mentioned groups of foreigners, however, they had to accept that their 
entitlement to full wages depended on their being fully productive. In addition, 
from February 1942, Balts—even those deployed in agriculture—had to pay a 
15 per-cent ‘wage equalization tax’, modelled on the social equalization tax imposed 
on Poles and Jews, on weekly income in excess of RM9. The different ‘living 
conditions and living possibilities’ in eastern Europe, especially the much lower 
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wage level, were invoked as justification. The wage equalization tax for Balts was 
abolished at the beginning of 1943, however, thus bringing them back into line 
with other foreign civilian workers. 

In view of the impending military disaster of Stalingrad in 1942/3, the better 
situation afforded to Balts and non-Polish workers from former Poland was quite 
obviously intended as a means of playing them off against ethnic Poles and eastern 
workers. The official explanation, however, was the need to simplify wage calcula- 
tions in companies and the public administration. In fact, after the situation of both 
the above-mentioned groups was improved in January 1943, there were only five, 
rather than seven, groups in the German Reich that needed to be distinguished in 
terms of labour legislation, and the terminology used is very revealing: ‘(1) German 
staff members, (2) foreign workers, (3) Polish employees, (4) eastern workers, (5) 
Jews and Gypsies.”!!2 

At the beginning of 1943 the labour deployment authorities could well afford to 
grant better conditions to some smaller groups of foreign workers. In his first year of 
activity Sauckel had been very successful. Increasing numbers of forced labourers 
were arriving in Germany not only from western Europe but primarily from the 
occupied areas of the Soviet Union. Shortly before the turn of 1942/3 eastern 
workers overtook Poles as the largest group of foreign workers in the Reich, and 
they were paid even less. With retroactive effect to December 1941 they were 
subjected to labour and tax legislation which left them with little or no net pay. On 
account of the ‘employment relationship of a special kind’ to which they, like the 
Jews, were subject, they were not paid a fixed wage like other foreign civilian 
workers. Instead, they received ‘remuneration’ based, in the first instance, on 
comparable German gross wages. Eastern workers, however, were not entitled to 
bonuses for overtime, Sunday work, work on public holidays, or night work, nor 
did they receive social welfare allowances or benefits. Furthermore, deployers had to 
pay them only for their actual work output, which left plenty of room for arbitrary 
assessment. A fictional gross reference wage was calculated taking all these factors 
into account, and the actual, considerably lower, gross remuneration was computed 
using a special remuneration table. The difference between the actual gross remu- 
neration and the gross reference wage was paid to the treasury in lieu of income tax, 
in the form of a special tax that was later called ‘eastern worker tax’. It was graduated 
in such a way as to leave eastern workers with no more than pocket money. Since 
employers had to deduct a further RM1.50 per day for board and lodging, many 
eastern workers received nothing at all.!!3 An official publication dated mid-1942 
reported quite openly: “The special position [of eastern workers] is mainly the result 
of their treatment by the relevant tax and labour legislation. Workers from the 
newly incorporated eastern territories [. . .] are subject to a special tax. Their wages 
are so heavily taxed that they are left with only RM10 to 17 a week, out of which 


"12 See RABI 1942, v. 127-9; ibid., 1943, i. 33-4, v. 22 (quotation); Runderlasse ARG 1942, 
118-19; Handbuch fiir die Dienststellen des Generalbevollmachtigten, 134. 

3 See RABI. 1942, i. 46-7, 75, 95; Polian and Zajonckovskaja, ‘Ostarbeiter’, 554; Polian, ‘Die 
Deportation’, 130. 
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they have to meet the cost of board and lodging. That leaves them with only 
RM0O.30 per day in pocket money.’!!4 The last figure was not quite accurate. An 
eastern worker whose gross weekly wage was RM11 or less did not see a penny of it. 
If a German worker earned the average industrial wage of RM51 per week, it 
included about RM12 in bonuses and allowances. The gross reference wage for 
calculating the remuneration of eastern workers was thus RM39. After deduction of 
RM 10.50 for board and lodging, the eastern worker received the princely sum of 
RM4.90, and the remaining RM23.60 went to the treasury. The maximum 
possible sum paid out was only a little higher, at RM6.50. Any gross pay in excess 
of that amount was completely taxed away, i.e. the marginal tax rate was 100 
per cent.!!5 

When these remuneration rates came into force, i.e. at the beginning of December 
1941, eastern workers were, quite simply, slaves. Their food rations were minimal, 
and with a maximum weekly income of RM6.50 they could buy hardly anything, 
especially as they were not officially allowed out of the camp in their free time (until 
the end of 1942). The eastern workers naturally reacted by keeping their perform- 
ance to the minimum. The labour deployers, who because of the wage freeze were 
not allowed to pay eastern workers, other foreign workers, or even German 
workers, more than the wage rates set by the Reich trustees, demanded a pay 
regime that was a greater incentive to performance. In response, a new remuner- 
ation table was introduced in mid-June. The eastern worker tax (now officially 
called by that name) was reduced so as to increase net pay. The minimum weekly 
wage was raised from nil to RMO.70. But the decisive improvement was that 
eastern workers earned more for higher performance. To continue with our 
example, compared with the average industrial wage, an eastern worker now 
received RM9.80 instead of RM4.90. The marginal tax rate was reduced from 
100 per cent to 80 per cent. Since the rules on leaving camp were progressively 
relaxed, eastern workers could now buy articles of daily necessity out of their pay, as 
little as it was, to a limited extent in the shops and, above all, on the black 
market.!!6 

May 1943 saw a further increase in net pay, again at the expense of the eastern 
worker tax and thus the treasury. In addition, deployers were now obliged to give 
eastern workers a payslip, which had previously been forbidden. Minimum wage 
and marginal tax rate remained unchanged, but the remuneration rates in between 
were raised, especially in the lower pay categories. The eastern worker in the 
example discussed above now received RM14.00 instead of RM9.80. If an eastern 
worker with a high performance regularly earned very little, the employer could 
increase his net pay to RM12 by reducing, at his own expense, the amount he was 
entitled to deduct for board and lodging.'!7 


4 Heinze, ‘Die Beschaftigung’, 114-15. 

"5 See RABL 1942, i. 46-7, v. 129-30. The amount of bonuses and allowances in the gross pay can 
be derived from the difference between hourly earnings and the standard rates; see Svatistisches 
Handbuch von Deutschland 1928-1944, 469, 471. 

16 See RABI. 1942, i, 322-5, 344. 117 See RABI. 1943, i. 234-6, 270, v. 210-11. 
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Another important provision came into force in August 1943. Deployers who 
were satisfied with the performance of eastern workers could award them a bonus of 
20 per cent from their first year of deployment in the Reich (i.e. not necessarily in 
the enterprise in question), 30 per cent after two years, and 50 per cent after three 
years. These improvements were made at the expense of the eastern worker tax, i.e. 
the difference between the German gross reference wage and the eastern worker's 
net pay that had to be paid to the state. Since it cost deployers’ nothing, we may 
assume they made use of this possibility of wage differentiation. !18 

In April 1944 eastern workers’ wages were comprehensively aligned with those of 
Poles. The eastern worker tax was abolished, and instead eastern workers’ pay, like 
that of Poles deployed in industry, was subject to income tax and the 15 per cent 
social equalization tax. As a result, eastern workers, like all other foreign civilian 
workers, were covered by compulsory social insurance. They were also entitled to 
the usual bonuses, although their ‘employment relationship of a special kind’ 
remained in force. Irrespective of family status, they were placed in tax category 
I (unmarried), which was a slight difference from the provisions applying to 
Poles.''? The difference with respect to the average weekly wage for German 
workers in industry was thus further reduced. Assuming that an eastern worker 
now received about half the bonuses and allowances of a German worker, the gross 
reference wage rose to RM46. For workers in tax category I, approximately 7 per cent 
was deducted in income tax, plus 9 per cent for normal social taxes (employee’s 
contribution) and 15 per cent for social equalization tax. After deductions for board 
and lodging, about RM21 remained. 

Up to this point the remuneration of eastern workers deployed in agriculture and 
industry had been calculated on the same basis. A distinction was made from July 
1944 when, by analogy with the arrangement applying to Poles, a special pay scale 
for eastern workers was introduced. The authorities called it by a different name 
but, except for its territorial scope and the bonus for working on the May Day 
public holiday, it was in practice identical to the scale for Polish workers. !2° 

These special arrangements remained in force until shortly before the end of the 
war. In mid-March 1945 Sauckel issued the ‘Ordinance abolishing the special 
provisions of labour, tax, and social-insurance legislation applying to eastern 
workers’, which ‘in recognition of the good performance and conduct of the eastern 
workers deployed in the Reich, especially in recent times,’ brought the situation of 
eastern workers fully into line with that of other foreign civilian workers, That left 
only Polish workers subject to discrimination. Any Jews and Gypsies still deployed 
as labourers were concentration-camp detainees. After almost three and a half years 
of gross exploitation, eastern workers were now treated almost as normal co- 
workers—from the legal point of view. In practice, they were just like many 
Germans and other foreigners wandering through the bombed-out cities. On top 


18 See RABI. 1943, i. 406. 119 See RABI. 1944, v. 103-7. 
120 See Runderlasse ARG 1944, 298-302. The pay scale for Poles did not apply in the annexed 
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of that, they were fair game for summary court martial by the SS and Wehrmacht, 
which murdered thousands of them in April 1945 alone.!?! 

The issue of pay for eastern workers shows once again how, at the leadership level 
of the National Socialist regime, pragmatic arguments increasingly won out as the 
situation at the front deteriorated. While eastern workers had to make do with 
‘pocket money’ at the beginning of 1942, by the end of the war they were officially 
on an equal footing with German workers, as other non-Polish eastern European 
workers had been since the beginning of 1943. The practical effects of this 
development should not, however, be overestimated. In the abundant micro- 
historical literature we find no indication that eastern workers experienced the 
successive increases in their net pay as improvements to their condition that were 
worthy of mention. That is hardly surprising since, given their meagre rations, they 
spent a much higher than average proportion of their pay on food. Apart from the 
camp and canteen rations, food could be obtained almost only on the black market, 
where prices were rising all the time. The patronizingly announced increases in net 
pay for eastern workers were in fact no more than (inadequate) compensation for 
inflation for the civilian population group worst hit by the food shortage. 

The official claim that, in regard to pay and taxation, other foreign civilian 
workers were formally treated like Germans throughout the war years, needs to be 
qualified by four considerations. The first is that deployers had leeway in assigning 
foreign civilian workers to wage groups and in the distribution of special bonuses: 
since foreigners had few possibilities for objecting, that leeway was certainly often 
used to their disadvantage. Moreover, during the initiation period, which normally 
lasted six weeks, many foreign workers were paid a lower recruitment wage. 
Secondly, foreigners with families had to meet twofold household costs, which 
the separation allowance of RM1.50 per day (RM1 for Poles) did not fully cover. 

Thirdly, foreigners paid social insurance contributions for benefits—sickness 
insurance, retirement insurance, and unemployment insurance—that were at a 
high level in comparison with other countries and correspondingly expensive. In 
case of need, however, they could not claim those benefits in full, as the DAF itself 
admitted in strict confidence. As already mentioned, the sickness funds treated 
foreign civilian workers as second-class patients and, if seriously ill, they were sent 
back to their home countries. In such cases the cost of treatment was to be borne by 
the foreign branch of the German sickness funds, but the level of benefits that 
applied, if at all, was that of the home country. Thus foreign workers paid for social 
insurance protection from which, unlike Germans, they did not benefit in full. 
Although retirement insurance contributions were mostly credited in the home 
countries, the level of future benefits to be expected can be assumed to have 
been lower than in Germany. Foreign workers had to pay 6.5 per cent of their 
wages to the German unemployment insurance fund, the ‘Reichstock fiir den 
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Arbeitseinsatz’, and the fact that this was invoked as evidence of the normality of 
foreign labour deployment is a macabre detail.!2? 

Fourthly, most foreign workers were deprived of an appreciable part of their real 
wages if they sent any savings home. As a result of German occupation policy, 
inflation in most of the occupied territories was higher than in Germany, where it 
was held down by various means. That ought to have led to revaluation of the 
Reichsmark in relation to the currencies of those territories, but the Reichsbank 
(the German central bank) kept the Reichsmark exchange rate artificially low. So 
foreign workers paid amounts in Reichsmarks into German banks—in most cases, 
the Deutsche Bank—which credited the foreign financial institutions via the 
relevant bilateral clearing house. The workers’ dependants were then paid the 
corresponding amount in local currency at the unfavourable exchange rates. But 
since local purchasing power had fallen because of the prevailing inflation, the 
amount transferred was sharply devalued in real terms, and the purchasing power 
differential accrued, in practice, to the German state.!29 

Apart from that, throughout its whole European sphere of influence the German 
Reich simply allowed its clearing-house debts—of which wage transfers were a large 
component—to accumulate whenever the political situation permitted. In this way 
the Reich became increasingly indebted to the neighbouring countries occupied by 
its troops or otherwise dependent on it, and gave no thought to settling its debts. 
The transferred portion of foreign workers’ wages was collected by the Reich and 
paid to their dependants by the occupied countries without any corresponding 
international settlement taking place. In practice, therefore, the occupied 
countries funded the wage transfers which their citizens made to their dependants 
at home.'4 

Many foreigners, particularly unmarried workers from western Europe, hoarded 
their pay, especially as the currency regulations did not always permit transfers in 
the desired amount. If they had no one to support in their home countries, or 
mistrusted wage transfers and were fortunate enough to enjoy passable living 
conditions, there was not so much to spend money on. Most goods were rationed 
or available only on the black market at exorbitant prices. But the idea that, on their 
return, they would be able to exchange large, hard-earned amounts in Reichsmarks 
for local currency proved illusory—especially as returning civilian workers were 
under suspicion of collaboration.!25 


122 See Arbeitswissenschaftliches Institut der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, Der Auslandereinsatz in der 
deutschen Wirtschaft (Berlin 1942), 20, BA, NS 6/723; Funke, ‘Die soziale Sicherung’, 33-4; Fried, 
The Exploitation, 208-15. 

123 See Fried, The Exploitation, 159-82; Roth, “Dreifache Ausbeutung’. 

124 See Boelcke, Die Kosten, 108-14; Buchheim, ‘Die besetzten Lander’; on Italy, Mantelli, 
‘Zwischen Strukturwandel auf dem Arbeitsmarkt und Kriegswirtschaft’, 378-85; on Serbia, Schlarp, 
Wirtschaft, 212-13; on Denmark, Straede, ‘Deutschlandarbeiter’, 146, 154. Contrary to the practice in 
other cases, the Danish currency was artificially undervalued, which gave Danes working in Germany 
greater purchasing power in their home country. The German clearing-house debts, moreover, were 
never settled; see Buchheim, ‘Die besetzten Lander’. 

125 For examples see Tillmann, Zum ‘Reichseinsatz’, 46-8, and Niederlander und Flamen, 166, 258. 
For a compilation of the currency exchange regulations for pay transfers, see Heinze, ‘Die Beschaftigung’, 
85-6. 
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The remuneration of prisoners of war was governed by an entirely different 
arrangement. Deployers concluded collective cession agreements with the Reich 
rather than separate labour contracts with individual prisoners. The deployer paid a 
‘hire charge’ to the Stalag, which passed on part of it to the prisoners of war. The 
manner of determining the remuneration of prisoners of war underwent constant 
changes, so our discussion will be confined to the basic features. Some sectors, e.g. 
farming and forestry, land improvement, mining, construction, and transport, had 
their own rates of pay. From the regime’s standpoint, the basic problem with 
remuneration was how to provide prisoners of war—who were naturally not highly 
motivated to work for the enemy—with performance incentives without contra- 
vening the provisions of the Geneva Convention, insofar as the authorities were 
prepared to recognize it. 

In July 1940, because of the low productivity of prisoners of war, their rate of pay 
was set at 60 per cent of that for equivalent German workers in the case of time-rate 
wages, and 80 per cent for piecework. There were special provisions for individual 
sectors. Board and lodging was usually provided by the deployer, who was entitled 
to deduct RM0.80-1.20 per day from the prisoner’s pay in compensation. Prison- 
ers had to be insured against accidents. The Stalag, and therefore the Reich, was 
responsible for health care provision. On top of that, deployers, except those in the 
farming and forestry sectors, paid a 10 per cent fixed-rate tax. Prisoners of war 
received only a very small part of their remuneration, usually less than RM1 per 
day, with a differentiation similar to that for civilian workers, though not so 
marked. At first, prisoners of war from western Europe—and from September 
1941 those from Yugoslavia, who had previously been paid at the same rate as 
Poles—received a net amount of RMO.70 per day, Poles RMO0.50, and Soviet 
citizens RMO.20.!26 

Such low rates of pay obviously gave prisoners of war no incentive to work. From 
December 1941 deployers were allowed to pay voluntary performance bonuses, 
though not more than RMO.20 per day and not to Soviet prisoners. By the turn of 
1941/2 prisoners’ state of health was so poor anyway that, until April 1942, Stalags 
were often able to hire them to deployers only at lower rates. From March 1942 
overtime bonuses afforded deployers a means of increasing the net pay of product- 
ive prisoners of war, but not until September 1942 were they allowed to pay 
performance bonuses of up to RMO.20 per day to Soviet prisoners also.'27 

Fundamentally new rules for the remuneration of prisoners of war were intro- 
duced in November 1943. The basis for calculation was the corresponding wage for 
German workers, without bonuses. The hire charge which the deployer had to pay 
the Stalag was 75 per cent of that amount. Since the proportion of bonuses and 
allowances in the normal gross wage was around 25 per cent, a prisoner of war cost 
the deployer, having regard to the fixed-rate tax, almost exactly two-thirds as much 
as a comparable German civilian worker. As previously, the Stalag passed on part of 
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the hire charge to the prisoners of war. Non-Soviet prisoners—Poles included— 
now received a minimum wage of RMO.50 per day for normal work performance, 
and Soviet prisoners RM0.25. Their effective earnings, however, were usually 
higher. Whereas German civilian workers on the average gross industrial wage 
earned around RM51 per week, a non-Soviet prisoner of war got around RM16 net 
and a Soviet prisoner around RM8 net. As a performance incentive, non-Soviet 
prisoners could now be paid a bonus of up to 10 per cent, and Soviet prisoners up 
to 5 per cent. In the case of unsatisfactory performance, on the other hand, half of 
the prisoner’s wage was paid not to him but to the Stalag. The remuneration which 
the deployer could pay thus ranged from 50 per cent to 110 per cent of the normal 
basic wage. In sectors where special provisions applied, the rules were adjusted 
accordingly. Apart from a small rise for the lower wage groups in October 1944, 
this arrangement remained in force till the end of the war. In the case of prisoners of 
war, therefore, there was no last-minute formal alignment of Soviet forced labourers 
with other (non-Polish) foreign workers, as happened with civilian workers.'28 

In order to make escape more difficult, the Stalags paid prisoners’ wages not in 
Reichsmarks but in “camp money’, with which they could buy soap, toilet paper, 
and the like, from a camp store. The exchange rate for Reichsmarks to camp money 
on the black market seems to have been 1:10. On a Saturday afternoon or Sunday, 
given the increasingly lax guarding, prisoners of war could illegally procure a couple 
of Reichsmarks with which to buy things on the black market. !29 

Concentration-camp detainees received no. pay. The SS hired them out to 
deployers for a daily charge of RM4 for unskilled workers, semi-skilled workers, 
and women, and RM6G for skilled workers. In view of the pitiful food and clothing 
supplied, camp inmates naturally tried to keep their work output to the minimum, 
and their miserable physical condition often made continuous work impossible 
anyway. From May 1943 many enterprises, in agreement with the SS, therefore 
began to pay concentration-camp detainees small performance bonuses. As in the 
case of prisoners of war, the bonuses were paid in the form of camp money, which 
inmates could use to buy extra food or cigarettes in the camp canteen, unless the 
canteen staff or the kapos had—as so often—illegally disposed of everything 


themselves. !3° 


(c) Leave 


Foreign civilian workers’ leave entitlements were unified and regulated by ordin- 
ance in August 1941. Foreigners deployed in industry, crafts, and mining were now 
entitled to approximately two weeks’ home leave after one year (six months in the 
case of married workers). Workers from Poland were in practice barred from home 
leave, which was granted only in exceptional circumstances such as death or severe 
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illness of a family member, or for their own marriage or that of their children. In the 
course of the general improvement in the situation of non-Polish workers from the 
Government-General and the District of Bialystok, the ban on home leave was 
lifted for them at the beginning of 1943.13! 

Eastern workers at first had no leave entitlement. In connection with the other 
small improvements in their situation from the second half of 1942, Sauckel issued 
a regulation in July 1943 allowing ‘trustworthy’ eastern workers to be granted one 
week’s paid leave in their second year of deployment in the Reich, but only in 
Germany. For that purpose eastern workers’ leave camps were to be established in 
the longer term and, until they were ready, leave rooms or barracks were to be set 
aside in the camps themselves.'32 This regulation was actually implemented, 
although it is not known to what extent. Soon after the first ‘trustworthy’ eastern 
workers began their leave in their own camps, the labour deployment authorities 
were faced with the need for a further regulation. The eastern workers were asking 
to work during their leave—to work on farms, where they could at last eat their fill. 
A few labour offices objected, since such supply of labour outside their contro! was a 
challenge to their monopoly. But Sauckel not only granted the eastern workers’ 
request: in June 1944 he instructed the labour offices actively to draw attention to 
this possibility.!3> For foreigners, including privileged workers, leave afforded the 
only possibility of leaving the German Reich legally before expiry of their labour 
contract. The discrepancy between the recruiters’ promises and the raw reality of 
life in the Reich, together with the increasingly frequent air raids, caused many 
workers on leave to remain in their home countries and lie low. As a result, 
increasingly far-reaching bans on leave were imposed from mid-October 1943 
onwards. In certain circumstances workers were even held personally responsible 
for each other: if one of them failed to return from leave, the other had his leave 
refused. Many forced labourers came to an agreement, however: the one going on 
leave left his German money with his guarantor and simply did not return. Finally, 
in March 1944, Sauckel ordered a total ban on leave for workers from non-allied 
countries, a ban that remained in force till the end of the war. By that date at the 
latest, such foreign workers became forced labourers even if they had originally 
come to Germany from the occupied territories of their own free will.!34 The black- 
market value of another ‘security’, the leave certificate, rose steadily. In the growing 
chaos of the years 1943/4, it was the key to freedom and fetched a high price. As 
early as 1943 leave certificates traded at RM150, passports and identity cards at up 
to RM300.!35 
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(d) Labour Disputes, Sabotage, and Resistance 


In devising new legal constructs like the ‘social equalization tax’ and the ‘employ- 
ment relationship of a special kind’ on the grounds that no normal German 
employment relationship of rights and obligations could exist between the directors 
of German enterprises and workers from eastern Europe, the lawyers in the Berlin 
ministries were short of the mark. For other foreign civilian workers, too, whether 
they had come as volunteers or as deportees, the employment relationship was 
abnormal. Throughout Europe enterprises built up long-term relations with their 
workforce, especially their skilled workers, by providing company retirement 
pensions and low-priced company housing, for example, and by putting them on 
short time in slack periods rather than making them redundant. 

That was not the case with the deployment of foreigners in the Third Reich. 
While none of those involved could know how long the war would last, it was fairly 
obvious that the deployment of foreigners would essentially be limited to the 
duration of the war. That being so, neither the foreign worker nor the company 
administration had a particular interest in investing in the employment 
relationship—aquite apart from the fact that, by 1942 at the latest, most foreigners 
were working in Germany against their will.'3° There were frequent labour 
disputes. In particular, workers from western Europe, who were used to strong 
unions and were relatively high up in the National Socialist racial hierarchy, as well 
as those from allied Italy, expressed their criticism with self-assurance. The main 
issues had to do with food (type and amount), lodging, and pay. So as not to spoil 
relations with workers who were in short supply, companies often gave in. De- 
ployers and the Wehrmacht were also relatively powerless against go-slows by 
prisoners of war from western countries—France, Belgium, Britain, and the United 
States—since disciplinary measures were prohibited by the Geneva Convention. 

Foreign workers who had been recruited as volunteers and did not find in 
Germany the working and living conditions which the recruitment officers had 
promised, could not simply hand in their notice and leave the Reich. Their 
contracts bound them to work in Germany for a specified period of time, usually 
twelve months. If they gave notice and left, they were considered to be in breach of 
contract and, if they were caught, the labour offices insisted they work out their 
contract period in a German enterprise. Germans too were not allowed to change 
their place of work without the agreement of the labour office.'37 

Foreigners had no recourse to the courts in labour matters. Until March 1944 
eastern workers were not subject to German labour legislation anyway, since the 
‘employment relationship of a special kind’ was governed by civil law. On this point 
the Reich ministry for labour stated baldly that ‘in practice [...] disputes are 
settled by administrative procedure’. In fact, this applied also to other foreigners, 
although from a formal legal point of view they (with the exception of Poles) were 
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in a normal labour relationship. They at least had the possibility of complaining to 
their countries’ representatives in Berlin, although the latter could do no more than 
bring such complaints to the attention of the competent Reich authorities. Prison- 
ers of war who were treated according to the provisions of the Geneva Convention 
were entitled to inform the relevant protecting power, which could then protest to 
the foreign ministry. The Scapini Mission was responsible for French prisoners, and 
other countries had similar organizations. !78 

Eastern workers and Soviet prisoners of war had a completely different attitude. 
Origin, language, culture, but above all the lack of industrial craft training—half of 
the eastern workers were women and girls—made them appear submissive from the 
outset. In addition, they had to contend with constant hunger. Many eastern 
workers earned money for extra food by working on neighbouring farms at 
weekends or by selling toys they made themselves. Their obvious determination 
to save their strength at work for that purpose must inevitably have brought them 
into conflict with their deployers. 

Another factor soon came into play. After the strict guarding of eastern workers 
was relaxed somewhat, they were able to meet with other eastern workers in their 
free time. The resulting exchange of experience revealed that working and living 
conditions were by no means uniform and were much better in certain enterprises 
and camps. Moreover, eastern workers and Poles had another motive for changing 
camps. The retreating German troops deported whole families from the east, 
especially in 1944, and, despite rules to the contrary, split them up ruthlessly 
when assigning them to deployers. But since foreigners could trace their family 
members in the Reich via the Red Cross and find out where they were deployed, 
the separation of families rebounded on the German authorities as many eastern 
workers and Poles left their place of work to rejoin their families. Since changes of 
workplace had to be authorized by the labour offices, which gave permission only 
very rarely in the case of western workers and almost never in the case of Poles and 
eastern workers, the only alternative to the status quo was to abscond. Absconding 
became a mass phenomenon. From 1943 tens of thousands of foreigners, mainly 
eastern workers and Poles, disappeared from their camps every month. Poles might 
manage to reach their homeland, but most absconding workers from eastern 
Europe were simply trying to get themselves into a better camp or to join their 
families. Given the labour shortage, enterprises and labour offices were probably 
not too scrupulous in checking where the new recruits came from. If necessary, a 
missing document such as the all-important employment record book could be 
explained as having been lost or destroyed in an air raid. 

Many absconding workers, however, were arrested by the German security forces 
and—according to the mood of the Gestapo interrogator—either given a warning 
or sent to a police prison, work education camp, or concentration camp. The 
general rule from February 1944 was that eastern workers caught absconding were 
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sent to concentration camps ‘without exception’.!5? In the ‘Bullet Decree’ of 
March 1944 Ernst Kaltenbrunner, chief of the RSHA, ordered that civilian workers 
and prisoners of war who were repeated absconders, including officers and NCOs 
except British and American, be sent to the Mauthausen concentration camp and 
there shot or starved to death.'4° In the case of prisoners of war this was a clear 
breach of international law, under which they had the right to escape. The 
protecting power, for its part, was entitled to prevent escapes by proportionate 
means, but punishment of recaptured escapees was expressly forbidden. The 
number of breaches of labour contract must have risen by leaps and bounds in 
late 1943, since Sauckel issued frequent decrees and ordinances on the subject from 
the beginning of 1944. In January 1944 he went so far as to order all labour offices 
to keep detailed statistics of labour contract breaches, although the figures were 
kept secret and never published.!4! 

Thus the two main problems from the deployers’ point of view were absenteeism 
and absconding. Both were considered not only as breaches of contract but as 
offences against internal security.'4? This was not completely inappropriate in the 
case of absconding workers, since the thousands of foreign forced labourers on the 
run took up much of the security services’ manpower resources and undermined 
the effectiveness of labour deployment. In very few cases, however, was it a matter 
of conscious resistance to the National Socialist system based on political convic- 
tion. Absenteeism and absconding should rather be seen as the evasive reaction of 
private individuals to a totalitarian system that sought to regulate even the most 
intimate aspects of foreigners’ existence. The security services, however, and 
especially the Gestapo, interpreted every individual revolt on the part of a foreign 
worker as political resistance. Collective resistance by foreigners was all the more a 
challenge to the ethnic foundations of the National Socialist state. 

But where resistance really begins is a difficult question.143 Even spontaneous 
downing of tools and strikes were often ‘only’ reactions to working or living 
conditions which foreigners felt to be unfair. All the same, they must often have 
had a political implication, albeit unclear and not always openly expressed, namely 
that of showing ‘the Germans’ the limits of their power. The border between 
private and political resistance was clearly crossed in the case of sabotage. Even if the 
motive was not political and was to be found, for example, in a conflict with a 
German foreman or overseer, sabotage as such was nevertheless directed against the 
German system of rule, and the unambiguous threats of punishment for sabotage 
could leave no doubt as to the serious consequences. The extent of sabotage and 
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other forms of political resistance can of course not be gauged from the available 
sources: acts of subversion, if successful, remained undetected by the German 
security services and therefore left no trace in written records. 

Sabotage and other forms of collective political resistance seem to have been 
much less frequent than the German security services had feared. Shortly after the 
war, the former head of the RSHA’s aliens department estimated the number of 
acts of sabotage at an average of 6,800 per year. Even the usually paranoid RSHA 
attributed them almost exclusively to personal motives. In point of fact, very little is 
known about resistance by foreign civilian workers, with the exception of eastern 
workers, 144 

In the case of prisoners of war and concentration-camp detainees the situation 
was rather different. Quite apart from the provisions of the Geneva Convention, 
there were good security reasons for not putting captured officers to work: the 
proportion of educated, politically conscious members of the social elite was much 
higher among them than among the other ranks. Only Soviet and Italian officers 
were subjected to labour deployment against their will, since repressive measures 
could be used against them which the authorities did not dare apply to other POW 
groups. 

Despite this, resistance took shape in the Stalags. Soviet prisoners of war, in 
particular, formed resistance cells, often together with eastern workers. Of thirty- 
eight resistance groups uncovered by the Gestapo from March to September 1944, 
thirty-three were dominated by eastern workers and/or Soviet prisoners of war. The 
only other groups of foreigners mentioned in the list were Czechs.'45 The best 
known example of Soviet resistance was the BSW (Fraternal Cooperation of 
Prisoners of War), in which eastern workers were also involved. It was founded 
in Munich at the beginning of 1943 by Soviet officers put to work in the city, who 
were soon joined by an officer of the Soviet secret service, the NKVD, working 
under cover as an interpreter. The BSW’s aims were sabotage, the arming of all 
prisoners of war and foreign workers in the Reich, and ultimately the violent 
overthrow of the National Socialist regime. By May 1943 the strictly hierarchical 
organization had managed to establish a network of agents throughout southern 
Germany, especially in the south-west, although it remained confined to Soviet 
prisoners of war and eastern workers. The Gestapo got wind of the BSW in 
May 1943 but only succeeded in destroying the organization between February 
and May 1944. At least 383 suspects were arrested, and most of them were 
murdered in Dachau concentration camp.!46 

Sabotage achieved major importance at the Mittelwerk plant in the southern 
Harz region, where from August 1943 onwards tens of thousands of concentration- 
camp detainees and other forced labourers first built the production facilities for the 
V-1 flying bomb and the V-2 long-range rocket (A4) and then the missiles 
themselves. The WVHA set up a special concentration camp for the workers, 
Mittelbau-Dora, which was operated at first as a sub-camp of Sachsenhausen and 
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then as a camp in its own right. Detainees worked in twelve-hour shifts, without 
being let out into the fresh air for months on end. Thousands died of hunger and 
epidemics, or were murdered. The myth which Nationalist Socialist propaganda 
built up around these ‘retaliation weapons’ affected the detainees themselves. 
Believing that they were building a miracle weapon that would decide the outcome 
of the war and destroy their chances of liberation, as well as endangering their 
family and friends at home, they established an international resistance organization 
that sabotaged production. As a result, many V-1s and V-2s failed to reach their 
targets. !47 


(e) Industrial and State Discipline 


Deployers enjoyed a very large measure of freedom in disciplining foreign civilian 
workers. Industrial punishments ranged from internal disciplinary measures to 
calling in the Gestapo. The formal arrangement was as follows: the deployer first 
issued a warning, coupled, in certain cases, with deduction of pay; in the event of 
repetition, the deployer applied for a warning to be issued by the labour office, and 
then a further warning by the criminal police. In serious cases the labour office 
referred the matter to the relevant state police department, which could impose a 
maximum of three weeks’ police detention without involvement of the courts. If 
those possibilities were exhausted, the labour office brought criminal charges, via 
the Reich labour trustee, to the state prosecutor’s office, which was soon completely 
overloaded by the growing number of such cases. !48 

Civilians were not allowed to discipline prisoners of war. Any complaints had to 
be reported to the guard unit, which inflicted punishment, if need be, back in the 
camp. The Wehrmacht’s hands were tied by the Geneva Convention, at least in 
regard to western prisoners. Sauckel threatened French and Belgian NCOs who 
refused to work, as well as other ranks, with deportation to a penal camp in the east, 
which was formally compatible with the provisions of the Geneva Convention.'49 
What was not compatible with those provisions were the conditions in Stalag 325, 
set up in April 1942 in Rawa Ruska in western Galicia, where in the first months 
there was only one water tap for up to 16,000 interned prisoners of war.'°° In 
everyday reality the catalogue of disciplinary measures began with the most primi- 
tive measure imaginable, corporal punishment, even in the case of prisoners of war. 
The lack of legal rights of Polish and Soviet forced labourers, IMIs, and concen- 
tration-camp detainees was so marked that any German who felt called upon to do 
so was allowed to beat them. Although this was expressly forbidden in the case of 
eastern workers from August 1942, most German superiors took no notice. 
Towards the end of the war at the latest, they usually had nothing to fear even if 
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they beat an eastern worker to death. The foreign ministry official already quoted, 
who took a look round the Berlin camps for forced labourers in August 1943, 
noted: ‘[The eastern worker] exhibits generalized apathy and no longer hopes for 
anything from life. Women are hit in the face with planks with nails in them. For 
the least offence, men and women have their outer clothing removed in winter and 
are locked in cold, concrete dungeons, where they are left without food. Eastern 
workers are hosed down with cold water in the middle of winter for reasons of 
“hygiene”. Starving eastern workers are cruelly executed before the assembled 
inmates for stealing a potato,’!>! 

The punishments inflicted on Soviet prisoners of war were particularly draco- 
nian. On the other hand, according to eyewitness accounts, it was exceptional for 
western workers or prisoners of war to be beaten. Members of these groups, 
especially if they enjoyed recognition as skilled workers, could expect much more 
solidarity on the part of their German fellow workers than could the universally 
despised eastern Europeans and Italian ‘traitors’. 

The linking of good behaviour at the workplace with pay and food, however, was 
a less brutal and probably more effective approach. Mention should be made here 
of two measures already discussed: performance-based pay and performance-based 
nutrition. The authorities and deployers at first resorted to performance-based pay. 
As we have seen, it was primarily the poorly paid prisoners of war and eastern 
workers, as well as concentration-camp detainees who were usually paid nothing at 
all, who could be awarded bonuses for good performance. In mid-1943, pursuant 
to a decree by Pohl, IG Farben introduced a bonus system for concentration-camp 
detainees at their construction site in Auschwitz-Monowitz which they had already 
requested a year earlier. The bonuses were paid in camp money, which detainees 
could use in the camp canteen to buy letter paper, tooth powder, cigarette papers, 
and the like. They could even use it to visit the camp brothel—which many 
inmates, however, refused to do. But they could not buy what they needed most, 
namely food. For that reason, the bonus system did not result in the increased 
productivity for which the company had been hoping. The outcome was no 
different in other chemical firms in the region. Not until the end of 1944 did 
representatives of the Upper Silesian chemical industry openly declare that work 
performance was much more dependent on nutrition than on money. They 
followed this up by a decision to introduce performance-based nutrition chat 
would inevitably have resulted in the death of the weaker detainees to the advantage 
of the stronger, had the Red Army not liberated Auschwitz and its external 
detachments shortly afterwards. !>? 

These considerations did not apply only to concentration-camp detainees. By 
1944/5 money had become almost worthless outside the black market, since shops 
were allowed to sell most goods only against ration coupons. It was not money that 
was lacking but ration coupons and, above all, the goods that could be obtained 
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with them. So it was only logical that, from 1944 onwards, the authorities saw 
performance-based nutrition as a better means of pressure than pay deduction. 

As early as April 1942 deployers were allowed to withdraw supplementary or 
additional ration cards. In the opinion of the Reich labour ministry, however, 
enterprises had made ‘scant use’ of this provision up to the end of 1943, so that it 
now felt obliged to impose it by decree. Clearly, many companies were reluctant to 
reduce the already meagre food rations any further. Significantly, the decree was not 
intended for publication in the daily or specialized press. In October 1944 it was 
made even more stringent: the performance threshold below which food supple- 
ments were to be cancelled was set at 85 per cent.'53 As already mentioned, 
performance-based nutrition was introduced for IMIs, eastern workers, and Soviet 
prisoners of war in February and August 1944. For those affected, it meant that in 
the case of underperformance they not only had almost worthless money deducted 
but were exposed to even greater risk of starvation and emaciation. This apparently 
proved a more effective measure. '54 

The industrial penalties, however severe in the case of food withdrawal, were 
relatively harmless in comparison with state reprisals. If warnings from companies 
and labour offices had no effect, forced labourers came under the power of the 
RSHA. In addition to the life-threatening nutrition rules for certain groups, the 
decisive discrimination against foreign workers as compared with Germans lay in 
the manner in which most of them were treated by this police department. Since 
the National Socialist takeover, both criminal law and sentencing practice had 
generally become much harsher. Aliens, whom the RSHA considered as foreign 
bodies anyway, were subjected to particularly harsh penalties on principle. Special 
legislation began with two secret state police (Gestapo) decrees in June and July 
1939. Czechs who refused to work or obey orders, stole, engaged in political 
activity, or committed any other offence considered as demonstrating an anti- 
state attitude, could be sent to a concentration camp. This was followed in 
December 1941 by the ‘Penal Ordinance for Poles’ applying to the annexed former 
Polish territories, the general clauses of which lent themselves to almost any 
arbitrary interpretation, so that even minor offences could be punished by the 
death penalty. Normally, however, the existing penal legislation applying to Ger- 
mans was sufficient, when broadly interpreted, to achieve the desired harshness of 
punishment for aliens. !5> 

For ideological hardliners, the main dangers emanating from aliens were political 
or had to do with ‘blood purity’. The RSHA, led by Reinhard Heydrich and later 
by Ernst Kaltenbrunner, held that both these aspects came within its area of 
responsibility, and in 1942/3 it was able to seize considerable powers in relation 
to aliens. The basis for this increase in the powers of the RSHA was an agreement 
between Himmler and the Reich minister of justice, Otto Thierack, which led to a 
severe deterioration in the legal position of many foreign forced labourers. In 
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September 1942 Thierack ceded to Himmler, as Reichsfihrer SS, responsibility for 
the prosecution of Jews, Gypsies, Russians, Ukrainians, and Poles detained for 
security reasons, who were liable to a custodial penalty of over three years, and of 
Czechs and Germans so detained, who could expect to be imprisoned for more 
than eight years. The grounds given are noteworthy: “With a view to freeing the 
German national body from Poles, Russians, Jews, and Gypsies, and with a view to 
freeing the eastern territories incorporated into the Reich for settlement by ethnic 
Germans, | intend to transfer responsibility for the prosecution of Poles, Russians, 
Jews, and Gypsies to the Reichsfiihrer SS. I am proceeding on the assumption that 
the judicial authorities can make only a small contribution to exterminating 
members of those ethnic groups.’!5° 

Although Thierack probably intended to cede his powers only in respect of the 
occupied eastern territories, the RSHA interpreted the agreement as valid for the 
whole Reich. In October and November it informed its subordinate departments 
that responsibility for the prosecution of crimes imputed to Poles or eastern workers 
was being transferred from the judicial authorities to the police. The RSHA finally 
got its way at the end of June 1943, after a six-month wrangle with the Reich justice 
ministry, which sought to reverse the transfer of powers when the regime adopted a 
somewhat softer line towards the ‘eastern peoples’ following defeat at Stalingrad. By 
that date at the latest, Poles and eastern workers could no longer expect to be dealt 
with by the courts. For better or worse, they were entirely in the hands of 
Himmler’s security apparatus.'57 

In February 1940 the RSHA had already set up its own department, IV 2 D, for 
surveilling Poles. However, the strongest influence on the daily existence of aliens 
was that of Department II E, which was responsible, in particular, for dealing with 
breaches of labour contract. As the deployment of foreigners intensified, it set up 
two sub-departments: from 1943 Department II E R was responsible for dealing 
with all offences committed by Soviet and Polish civilian workers, while Depart- 
ment II E A dealt only with disciplinary and political offences committed by 
western workers. The prosecution and repression of foreign civilian workers became 
the RSHA’s most important task in terms of quantity, and the II E sub-departments 
soon took up most of the Gestapo’s personnel resources. In the first nine months of 
1943 alone, the secret police arrested 260,000 foreigners for breach of labour 
contract, i.e. two-thirds of all arrests for allegedly political offences.>® 

The work education camps developed into a major instrument of RSHA terror 
against foreign workers. In the SS special camp at Hinzert, established in 1939, 
which was the forerunner of the work education camps, the National Socialist idea 
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of education was still uppermost, but the work education camps increasingly 
became what Gabriele Lotfi has called ‘the Gestapo’s concentration camps’. For 
the duration of their detention (three to eight weeks maximum), detainees were 
assigned to extremely hard labour, especially exhausting construction work. They 
were not entitled to pay, although the dependants of German detainees received 
financial support during the detention period. With the detention of eastern 
workers from 1942 onwards, conditions in the work education camps became so 
harsh that some developed into veritable death camps. '>? 

Initially, no group was spared committal to a work education camp. Following 
protests by the Italian government, the Reich foreign ministry ordered a halt to the 
committal of Italians from November 1941 (until July 1943) and to that of Danes 
from November 1943.! From 1942, on the other hand, women could also be 
committed to work education camps. The camps were a helpful instrument for 
many industrial enterprises, which even co-funded them, since the return of an 
emaciated, broken-down offender made a much stronger and immediate impact 
than abstract threats of committal to a concentration camp.!©! 


4, SOCIAL RELATIONS AMONG ALIENS 
AND BETWEEN ALIENS AND GERMANS 


The National Socialist claim to control the lives of aliens was by no means confined 
to the regulation of material resources and labour relations. The regime sought to 
regulate foreigners’ private lives and intimate relations to a much larger extent than 
those of German ‘ethnic comrades’. This totalitarian claim resulted from National 
Socialism’s inherent hostility to foreigners, which gave rise to a focus on issues of 
‘blood purity’. 

The repressive pressure to which ordinary Germans were subjected by the 
National Socialist regime in precisely this respect should not be underestimated. 
The Decree of November 1939 on the Preservation of Military Strength had 
already restricted permissible contact between Germans and prisoners of war to 
the minimum necessary for the performance of work. A supplementary decree of 
May 1940, which remained in force till the end of the war, stipulated: ‘Unless 
relations with prisoners of war are inevitable in the exercise of service or professional 
duties or because of a labour relationship, all persons are forbidden to have any 
form of relations with prisoners of war or any contact with them. Where contact 
with prisoners of war is permitted by the foregoing, it shall be kept to the minimum 
necessary.’ As early as 1939 it was stipulated that: ‘Any person intentionally 
contravening a regulation governing relations with prisoners of war, or otherwise 
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Table I].a.11.6. Sentences handed down by Frankfurt-on-Main special court, by category 
of offence 


No penalty or a Prison Penitentiary 
fine 
Sentence Cases Cases Months 0 Cases Months @ Total 
Offence (min.—max.) (min.—max.) Cases 
Friendly 10 10 5 (2-8) 0 - 20 
relations 
Love affair 0 14 9 (3-15) 0 ~ 14 
Forwarding 1 3 7 (4-12) 5 17 (12-24) 9 
mail 
Aiding an 8 10 9 (5-15) 27 23 (12-60) 45 
escape 
Sexual relations 8 19 12 (7-24) 74 22 (12-72) 101 
TOTAL 27 56 9 (2-24) 106 22 (12-72) 189 


Source. See Weckbecker, Zwischen Freispruch und Todesstrafe, 199. The offenders sentenced are almost all Germans, 
very rarely foreign civilians (mainly for aiding an escape). Prisoners of war came under the jurisdiction of the German 
military courts. 


maintaining relations with a prisoner of war in such a manner as to grossly offend 
healthy popular feeling, shall be punished by detention in prison or, in serious 
cases, in a penitentiary.’!°? The reference to ‘healthy popular feeling’ left the courts 
a great deal of room for interpretation, of which they made considerable use. 
Table II.a.11.6 shows the sentences handed down by the well-researched special 
court at Frankfurt-on-Main. 

Even such harmless ‘offences’ as friendly relations or a love affair (with no proof 
of sexual relations) could put Germans behind bars for up to fifteen months. 
Forwarding mail that prisoners of war sought to send home after smuggling it 
past the camp censors was enough to warrant a penitentiary sentence. Anyone 
found to have aided an escape could expect two years in a penitentiary. In contrast 
to the other offences, most people accused of aiding an escape were not Germans 
but foreign civilian workers, predominantly French. Germans aiding an escape were 
also held liable for treason and could therefore expect much longer penitentiary 
sentences. The German courts dealt equally severely with women who had sexual 
relations with prisoners of war. Almost 75 per cent were sent to penitentiaries, most 
of them for two years and some for as much as six. 

Nevertheless, all-embracing control of relations with foreigners proved impos- 
sible. It would have overtaxed even the German bureaucracy. The more distant the 
eye of the totalitarian state, the more the regulations governing the treatment of 
foreigners became rough guidelines whose interpretation depended on the demands 
of everyday existence. In addition to considerations of economic expedience, the 
German population’s traditional attitudes to foreigners also played a part. This 
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broad category included, on the one hand, feelings of superiority, resentment, and 
racial thinking: after all, the principles of National Socialist racial doctrine were not 
handed down from on high but reflected widespread prejudices among Germans. 
On the other hand, many Germans saw foreigners as fellow human beings, either 
because of an inherited patriarchal mind set or simply owing to empathy. It would, 
moreover, be naive to imagine there was a straightforward connection between 
NSDAP membership or position and behaviour towards foreigners. Many large 
German enterprises were headed by managers who were increasingly critical of 
National Socialism yet exploited their foreign workers in degrading conditions. 
Conversely, it happened that Party functionaries invoked the social welfare claims 
of National Socialism in standing up for foreign workers. The following sections 
can do no more than illustrate a small selection from this broad range of attitudes. 


(a) Free Time 


Although the purpose of their stay in Germany was labour deployment, foreign 
workers too had free time, at least if they worked in the manufacturing industry, 
where working hours were regulated. Poles and eastern workers deployed in 
agriculture might find that the farmers did not allow them to leave their farms at 
all. In such cases they sometimes shared the fate of German families whose 
strongest members had been drafted into the Wehrmacht, so that those remaining 
could cope with the work on the farm only with the greatest effort. Nevertheless, 
the normal situation was that forced labourers also had time off. Three groups must 
be distinguished in this respect: foreign civilian workers not subject to ethnic 
identity marking; Poles and eastern workers so stigmatized; and forced labourers 
living in detention, i.e. prisoners of war and concentration-camp inmates. 

Since many foreign civilian workers received basically the same wages as Ger- 
mans, they had quite sizeable amounts of Reichsmarks available. Part of their pay 
could be transferred to their home countries to support their families, but a 
monthly maximum was set for most groups in order to prevent the flow of black 
market money out of the country. Foreigners could spend the rest of their pay like 
Germans, although with certain restrictions. 

Although we have no hard evidence, it may be assumed that a large part of the 
money was spent on additional food, clothing, and footwear. Some foodstuffs could 
still be bought without ration coupons and, above all, there was the possibility of 
eating in restaurants. All large towns had a flourishing black market, on which 
foreigners could buy food, clothing, and other articles of daily necessity. Those who 
understood German—i.e. mainly Dutch, Flemish, and Czech workers—had access 
to the normal range of cinemas, theatres, concerts, and operas. The fact that 
foreigners took advantage of the dwindling supply of leisure activities led to 
repeated protests by the German population, which the Party and security author- 
ities readily seized upon.!63 
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The RSHA had not imposed ethnic identity marking on Poles and eastern 
workers without any basis. The decree package of March 1940 had already created 
a form of apartheid: a night curfew, a ban on the use of public transport, a ban on 
entry to German cultural and social institutions and restaurants, and much more. 
The prohibition of intimate relations with Germans, especially women, is discussed 
below in a separate section. 

No contact was allowed between Germans and foreigners even in church. 
Catholic Polish farm workers were a particular thorn in the side of the security 
authorities since German priests sometimes held them up to their parishioners as a 
model of piety, and the ban on attending German church services was felt as 
specially harsh discrimination by Polish and Ukrainian Catholics.!© 

Eastern workers were subject to particularly severe restrictions in everyday life. 
The ban on leaving camp was relaxed in April 1942 and lifted entirely in Decem- 
ber. Throughout 1943 eastern workers had similar free-time possibilities to those of 
Poles, with the important difference that, until March 1944, their wages were 
much lower. Yet ‘free time’ suggests normality, and the lives of eastern workers were 
anything but normal. Suffering from constant hunger, they hired themselves out to 
farmers on Sundays with or without the agreement of the camp administration. In 
exchange for their day’s work they were allowed to eat their fill in the evening or 
take food away with them. Prisoners of war obtained additional food in the same 
way. For these groups of forced labourers, ‘free time’ did not mean amusement or 
relaxation: it was used, first and foremost, to help keep body and soul together.'© 

For closely guarded prisoners of war—especially Soviet citizens and IMIs—free 
time simply meant time not working. Their degree of exhaustion was considerably 
higher than that of foreign civilian workers, not only because of the hard labour but 
because they often had to march long distances to the workplace, do punishment 
drill, or attend roll-call. Free time was therefore used for washing, and above all for 
sleep. 


(b) Black Market 


In the course of 1941, and especially in 1942, when several million foreign workers 
arrived in Germany, a considerable black market developed. Black markets arise 
essentially when goods are rationed rather than circulating at freely determined 
prices, since those entitled to acquire them place different values on their rations 
and can do well by exchange and barter. In National Socialist Germany the 
quantity of money that oiled the armament industry grew much more quickly 
than the quantity of goods produced for consumption. Although the state was able 
to contain inflationary pressure by means of saving incentives, compulsory saving 
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schemes, and, above all, wage and price freezes, this only increased the appeal of the 
black market. The severe penalties for illegal trading had a deterrent effect at first. 
But the growing shortage of articles of daily necessity and the limited repression, 
which was confined to occasional exemplary punishment, soon made black market 
trading a mere peccadillo. Poorly fed foreigners, in particular, had hardly anything 
to lose. Moreover, the black market was almost the only place where they could 
obtain certain goods, such as clothing and footwear. The illegal trading took place 
in the camps, and increasingly in restaurants and public parks. In summer 1943 
and March 1944 a loaf of bread or 50 g of cigarettes already cost RM10. In Linz, in 
mid-1944, a ration coupon for black bread cost RM7 and for white bread as much 
as RM20.!9%7 By way of comparison, that was about as much as an eastern worker 
earned in a week after abolition of the eastern worker tax. 

The German authorities turned a blind eye to black market trading so long as it 
served only to meet the personal needs of individuals. They took action primarily 
against illegal transactions by business enterprises, which undermined control of 
the supply of goods. Until at least the middle of 1944, markets were isolated rather 
than interconnected, and that was reflected in uneven black market prices. From 
1943 to 1944 cigarettes became a new exchange currency, making an overview of 
the subject even more difficult. In the final analysis, the black market mitigated the 
poor nutrition of eastern workers in particular, without giving rise to the formation 
of resistance cells worthy of mention. For that reason, Ulrich Herbert goes so far as 
to argue that it had a system-stabilizing function. 168 


(c) Love and Sexuality 


More than almost any other ideology, Nationalism Socialism made sexuality an 
object of state policy and control. The basis of the National Socialist racial hierarchy 
was a crude Darwinism: if one wished to preserve the alleged superiority of the 
‘German race’, genes of supposedly inferior races must not be allowed to enter the 
German ‘racial corpus’. National Socialism, however, with its inherent tendency to 
grandiloquent terminology, spoke of ‘blood’ rather than genes. These concepts were 
incorporated in administrative practice as early as 1935 through the Nuremberg 
Laws. Sexual contact between German non-Jews and Jews was made punishable as 
‘blood pollution’. Thoroughly consistent in this respect—and in accord with the 
general repression of women’s rights in National Socialism—was the differential 
treatment of ‘ethnic comrades’ who had Jewish sexual partners: women were pun- 
ished especially harshly because their blood had to remain ‘pure’ for the procreation 
of Germanic offspring and not be polluted by ‘Jewish blood’. Sexual relations 
between non-Jewish men and Jewish women were also classed as ‘degradation’ but 
the penalties were less severe. 
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This racialist, patriarchal sexual morality had its continuation during the Second 
World War in the treatment of relations between Germans and aliens. Implemen- 
tation of the relevant directives took up much of the German bureaucracy’s time. In 
particular, the reports from the SS security service (the SD), which was jealously 
concerned with preserving the purity of German womanhood, would be almost 
comical if the subject were not so serious for those concerned. The same is true of 
the atmosphere of gossip, envy, and narrow-mindedness that pervades the denun- 
ciation reports. When sexual contact between foreign civilian workers and German 
married women whose husbands were in the Wehrmacht was discovered or 
suspected, the authorities took determined action for purposes of deterrence and 
to avoid endangering the morale of the troops. In most cases the women got off 
with a warning, but they were liable to be sent to a concentration camp if the liaison 
resulted in pregnancy. The punishment meted out to the foreign male was much 
harsher, especially if he belonged to one of the Slavic groups subjected to special 
discrimination. In such cases, committal to a concentration camp was the milder 
penalty and capital punishment the rule. 

Cases in which the German sexual partner was unmarried were probably more 
frequent. Here the National Socialist racial hierarchy came into play. Relations 
between German women and workers from the Netherlands or Scandinavia were 
frowned upon but tolerated for the most part. The Gestapo, which was responsible 
for dealing with ‘sexual offences’, took action if French civilian workers or prisoners 
of war were involved. For most groups of foreigners, punishment ranged from a 
warning to committal to a concentration camp. Once again, the harshest punish- 
ment was reserved for Poles and eastern workers, as well as Czechs and Serbs. Men 
from these groups found to have had sexual relations with German women usually 
suffered capital punishment; if they were ‘Germanizable’, they were sent to a 
concentration camp. The German women involved were liable, as a minimum, 
to be paraded around the village with their heads shaven—a punishment aban- 
doned in December 1941. They were also often sent to a penitentiary or the 
Ravensbriick concentration camp for women. For German men, punishment 
ranged from a knowing wink to committal to a concentration camp if they 
admitted the romance. Foreign women faced committal to a concentration camp 
or compulsory assignment to a brothel. In December 1942 the authorities relaxed 
their hard line somewhat: relations between Belgian, French, or Italian civilian 
workers and unmarried Germans were tolerated so long as they were not displayed 
openly, for example in the form of concubinage.!©? 

Liaisons between German women and prisoners of war were offences under the 
Decree on the Preservation of Military Strength and were prosecuted in the courts. 
In reprimanding judges who, in his opinion, were being too lenient, the president 
of the Cologne District Court gave the following guideline for the sentencing of 
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‘worthless women’ who had contact with prisoners of war: ‘for a sandwich: one year 
in jail; for a kiss: two years in jail; for sexual relations: the chop!"!7° 

As the introduction to this chapter showed, sentencing practice in the special 
courts was not quite so draconian. As a rule, the German women involved were 
given penitentiary sentences of two years. The many surviving court records read 
like third-rate smut. German judges concerned themselves with the details of 
whether there had been sexual relations between the German accused and the 
prisoner of war, on whose initiative, and whether intercourse had taken place only a 
few times or regularly. The records show beyond a doubt that the external 
appearance and previous lifestyle of the woman involved had considerable influence 
on the sentence she received. Sexually active women could expect much higher 
sentences than women who, it was conceded, had only been ‘weak’. As the war 
drew on, the sentences imposed on German women tended to be less severe: even 
the judges seem to have become to some extent habituated. !7! 

Nevertheless, the German authorities were realistic enough not to attempt to 
forbid foreign workers all romantic involvement—which, significantly, contem- 
porary sources repeatedly reduced to sex drive. To keep the foreign men away from 
German women, their sexual energy was to be directed towards women of the same 
‘blood’. As a preventive measure, the criminal police felt obliged to deal with the 
establishment of brothels for foreigners,!7* but channelling sexuality into brothels 
did not work. The differences in food rations led many hungry female eastern 
workers to sell their bodies to western workers in exchange for food or other 
essential articles such as clothing, footwear, or toiletries. It must also be borne in 
mind that most foreign workers, especially those who had been conscripted or 
deported, were very young, and in the camps for foreigners they were free from the 
social controls usual in their home countries. Condoms and vaseline could be 
obtained from automatic dispensers in public toilets. There are many reports of ‘sex 
orgies’, and the high moralizing tone makes it easy to forget that in the barrack 
camps there was no private space available for intimate relations. There is no way of 
telling whether the promiscuity described was actually widespread, but the fact 
remains that it was noticed and that such behaviour only further strengthened the 
German population’s anti-foreigner prejudices. '73 

It was very difficult for foreigners to get married. Poles from the Government- 
General and eastern workers were normally not allowed to marry. In May 1943 and 
January 1944 marriage restrictions were introduced for ‘protected subjects’ and the 
minimum age was raised considerably. All marriage applicants had to undergo a 
‘racial examination’.!74 
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The establishment of brothels in concentration camps was a particularly sordid 
chapter. In June 1941, following an inspection of Mauthausen concentration 
camp, Himmler ordered a brothel to be set up. In March 1942 he justified his 
decision in a letter to Pohl: ‘I consider it necessary that prisoners who work 
diligently be supplied with women in brothels.’'7> The establishment of brothels 
should thus be seen in the context of the advancing economization of the concen- 
tration-camp system taking place at the time. At Auschwitz, IG Farben was 
particularly insistent in asking for a brothel, and one was established in June 
1943. By the late summer of 1944 most of the other German concentration 
camps had followed suit, with the exception of the Ravensbriick camp for 
women which, along with Auschwitz, supplied the female inmates who worked 
in the brothels. Some of them had worked as prostitutes before they were sent to 
concentration camps, but others were women accused of ‘race pollution’ or ‘asocial 
behaviour’. Many of the women had volunteered, either because work as a camp 
prostitute appeared to increase their chances of survival or, in some cases, because 
they had been promised their freedom after six months. Others were ‘selected’, i.e. 
forced into prostitution. Release, however, seems to have been absolutely excep- 
tional, especially as the SS saw the camp prostitutes as completely depraved women 
who could not be returned to the national ethnic community. That, however, did 
not prevent the SS installing peepholes in the women’s ‘workrooms’. There were no 
contraceptives. Ifa woman became pregnant, the foetus was aborted or the mother- 
to-be was sent to an extermination camp.!7¢ 


(d) Pregnancy, Abortion, Infants 


A still little-researched area, and one of the most depressing topics, is the fate of 
children born of foreign civilian workers. It shows beyond all possible doubt that 
Poles and eastern workers were seen not as human beings but purely as manpower, 
and were treated accordingly. At the end of September 1944 there were 1.99 
million foreign women working in the Reich, of whom 60 per cent were eastern 
workers and Polish Ukrainians, and 24 per cent ethnic Poles. Almost all were of 
childbearing age—most of them between 15 and 25. Although contraceptives were 
available in the towns, there were naturally pregnancies. Moreover, recruiters in the 
occupied territories of Poland and the Soviet Union did not always pay attention to 
whether a women was pregnant. There are not even any estimates of the total 
number of pregnancies. In Gau Swabia at the beginning of 1944 the figure was 
around 2 per cent of female eastern workers and 5 per cent of Polish women. Even 
if we take the lower figure and apply it to the whole Reich, we arrive at a figure of 
approximately 35,000 pregnancies in 1943 and about 40,000 in 1944. But that is a 
very cautious estimate. In June 1944 the Reich ministry for the interior put the 
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number of foreign children at a good 140,000: 75,000 born by eastern workers, 
58,000 by Poles, and 8,300 by foreigners of other nationalities.!7” 

At first the authorities sent pregnant foreigners back to their home countries. 
Most of the female eastern workers had been born in the 1920s and, unlike Poles of 
the same age, had not received a religious upbringing. Nevertheless, at least for 
those from rural areas, premarital sex was taboo and extramarital pregnancy a 
disgrace. But given the shocking living and working conditions which many of 
them encountered in Germany, they saw pregnancy as a lesser evil, since it meant 
they would be sent home. In December 1942 Sauckel closed this legal loophole by 
ordering that pregnant women should not be sent back to their home countries and 
that maternity and childcare facilities should be provided. There was also a change 
in the official attitude to abortion for foreign women. By this time, termination of 
pregnancy by Polish women was no longer prosecuted in the Government-General. 
In the Reich the authorities allowed pregnant eastern workers abortion upon 
request from March 1943—Poles from August of that year—and even suggested 
it. Illegal abortions were not punishable for these groups, whereas German women 
continued to be subject to severe penalties. In practice, women from eastern Europe 
were simply given a form to sign. Their consent was often obtained by threats, 
including that of committal to a concentration camp, and they thus underwent 
compulsory abortion. The total number of abortions is difficult to determine since 
many documents were destroyed, but according to estimates in the literature about 
a quarter of the pregnancies of eastern workers and Poles were terminated by 
abortion.!78 Forced labourers who decided to give birth despite the strong pressure 
received very little by way of maternity benefits. During confinement and in the 
hospital, however, even this heavily discriminated group received proper care and 
attention—not for the mother’s sake and least of all for that of the child—but in 
order to maintain labour capacity.!”° 

At the end of June 1943 the RSHA issued a decree ordering children ‘of good 
race’ to be separated from their natural parents as soon as they were weaned and to 
be sent to special nursing homes, where they would be brought up as Germans. 
Only western workers had a right to object: Poles and eastern workers were not 
even asked. Babies could be classified ‘of good race’ if their father was of Germanic 
ethnicity, i.e. a German, Fleming, Dutchman, Scandinavian, Estonian, or Lett, or 
the mother had a ‘good racial appearance’. Babies classified ‘of bad race’ were sent to 
‘foreign children’s nursing homes’, a deliberately inflated title for what officials 
commonly referred to as ‘bastard houses’, many of which can be considered, 
without exaggeration, as infant death camps. In 1939 the general infant mortality 
rate in Germany was 6 per cent, whereas the average mortality rate in foreign 
children’s nursing homes appears to have been well over 25 per cent: in towns it was 
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over 50 per cent, and in some cases as high as 90 per cent. The high mortality rate 
was the result of inadequate nutrition, including that of the mothers, as well as the 
poor professional training and commitment of the staff. There were, however, also 
cases in which well-trained and committed staff kept the infant mortality rate to the 
norm despite all che unfavourable circumstances.'®° But they were the exception. 
Even big companies like Daimler-Benz and Volkswagen were evidently not pre- 
pared to allocate, from their large factory canteen stores, the tiny rations that would 
have saved the lives of their foreign workers’ children.'®! In January 1944, after a 
great deal of procrastination, the state authorities finally decided to grant the infants 
a food ration sufficient for survival. But in practice little changed. The mortality 
rate of infants of Polish and eastern female workers continued to be far above 
average. '82 

The mothers had to leave the maternity ward after eight to ten days and were 
then allowed to see and nurse their newborn babies only after work. Both they and 
the fathers, if known, had to pay for the upkeep of the children taken away from 
them. They were charged around RMO.75 per day, i.e. just under RM25 per 
month, and the burial charge was RM15. Eastern female workers were often unable 
to come up with such sums and were forced to borrow from their employers, who 
imposed a higher work output as repayment.'® 

The number of starving children in Germany’s ‘foreign children’s nursing 
homes’ must certainly have been in the tens of thousands. The suffering thus 
imposed on the constantly humiliated foreign workers—both women and men— 
can hardly be measured. The authorities’ interests were clear: the state did not wish 
to add to its supposed ‘biological enemies’ and, moreover, saw all care provision 
only in terms of cost. Industrial enterprises also wanted the young women as 
workers, not mothers.'84 One of the long-term effects of the treatment of mothers 
from east-central Europe is that, to this day, several thousand Germans live in 
ignorance of the fact that they had a Polish or Soviet mother. 
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IV. Determinants of Social Differentiation 
in Practice and their Bearing on 
Chances of Survival 


In the preceding chapters the social differentiation of foreign workers was discussed 
mainly in terms of legal provisions. To complete the picture, a consideration of 
social practice is needed. This chapter begins that discussion, which is pursued in 
much greater detail in the following contributions on forced labour in agriculture 
and industry. Differentiation is first represented in tabular form, then the major 
determinants are discussed, and in conclusion the mortality rates of the various 
groups of foreign workers are presented—as the ultimate criterion, so to speak, of 
the degree of discrimination against them in the Third Reich. 

In practice, the differentiation of foreigners by status and nationality or ethnicity 
according to National Socialist law was breached in two respects. First, politically 
motivated departures from the National Socialist racial hierarchy, such as the 
privileged treatment of Italians or Slavic workers from allied Balkan states, were 
implemented only to a limited degree because they clashed with the economic or 
racial valuation criteria of the people in charge in a given locality. Second, the 
deteriorating food supply situation was superimposed on the legal provisions, 
which were increasingly difficult to apply owing to lack of resources. 

The differentiation of foreigners is best gauged by their ability to react to the 
situation in which they found themselves as a result of state legislation and its 
practical implementation by Germans on the ground. The sociologist Albert 
Hirschman identified two basic behavioural options in an employment relationship 
whose conditions one wished to change, namely ‘exit’ and ‘voice’.! The latter 
denotes the possibility of settling a conflict through discourse and therefore 
supposes some chance of being heard. Where no agreement can be reached, there 
remains the possibility of terminating the labour relationship, i.e. exit. For obvious 
reasons, a third criterion can be added in analysing the chances of survival of foreign 
workers in the Third Reich, namely the above-average mortality rate. 

Using these three criteria, four groups of foreigners can be distinguished. 
A person who had the legal possibility of terminating the labour relationship within 
a foreseeable period of time had some room for negotiation vis-a-vis the deployer 
and must definitively be considered a voluntary worker, not a forced labourer. This 
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applies, with some restrictions in the last months of the war, to nationals of states 
allied to the Reich and, without restriction, to workers from Denmark and Norway. 
From 1942/3 workers from certain other countries could be conscripted, even if 
they had originally come to Germany voluntarily. This second group of workers 
had far fewer rights than Germans—who were also often conscripted and therefore 
had no ‘exit’ option—but could nevertheless get a hearing for grievances, even if to 
a lesser extent than could German workers. This group, consisting primarily of 
western workers and, with a few restrictions, Czechs,2 may be considered forced 
labourers in the narrow sense. The third group, which was normally given no 
‘voice’, consisted of Poles and eastern workers, for whom special discriminatory 
legislation was created. They were joined in the summer of 1943 by Italian civilian 
workers and military internees. The living and working conditions of people in this 
group can be categorically described as slavery. The fourth group, consisting of 
detainees and Soviet prisoners of war, had an abnormally high mortality rate, since 
the motive of maximum exploitation was compounded by deliberate extermination 
or, at least, approval of death through attrition. Borrowing Benjamin Ferencz’s 
term, workers in this group are denoted as ‘less than slaves’. In Table II.a.1v.1, the 
quantitatively most important groups of foreigners have been classified in those 
four categories. Within each category, the various nationalities or groups are listed 
in descending order of increasing discrimination. 

Any attempt at classification carries a risk of oversimplification. Thus, for 
example, the classification and ranking of civilian workers from the Balkan and 
Baltic countries is problematical since there has been very little research into the 
status of these groups. The table does not include the relatively small group of 
Greek civilian workers: the German authorities had more trouble with this group 
than with all the others, and recruitment was therefore halted at an early stage.4 

The decisive question, especially for the groups of foreigners subject to the 
harshest discrimination, was the probability of surviving their stay in Germany. 
What needs to be elucidated, therefore, are the factors that were decisive for the 
probability of survival. Five particularly significant factors must be considered, in 
descending order of importance: status, nationality/ethnicity, town versus country, 
human capital, and sex. 


Status. Without a doubt, the decisive category for the probability of survival was the 
formal status of those concerned. A detainee in the hands of the National Socialist 
power apparatus was outside the law. Concentration camp detainees, in particular, 
as well as the ‘working Jews’ driven from Hungary to Austria towards the end of the 
war, exhibit frighteningly high mortality rates of 69 per cent and 45 per cent 
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Table I.a.1v.1. Groups of foreigners in the Third Reich, by degree of discrimination 


Volunteers, Forced labourers in Forced labourers in Less-than- 
privileged: the narrow sense: the broad sense: slaves: 
‘exit’ and ‘voice’ but no ‘exit? _ neither ‘exit’ nor extreme 
‘voice’ ‘voice’ mortality 


Civilian workers 

Italian xa xb 
Slovak« X 
Croatian® xX 
Dutch 

Belgian 

French 

Czech 

Baltic¢ 

Serbian‘ 

Polish 4 
Soviet Xx 
Prisoners of war 
British/American 
French 

Belgian 

Serbian 

Polish xX 
Tealian xX 
Soviet 

Detainees 

Work educ. camp 

Concentration camp 

‘Working Jews’ 


mx x mK MK 


pe ate 


Notes: * undl July 1943 
> from July 1943 


© classification uncertain owing to insufficient state of research 


respectively. Even someone lucky enough to work in a heated arms factory rather 
than being ground to death on a construction site risked falling victim to mass 
murder or a death march towards the end of the war. Of the 714,211 detainees in 
concentration camps in mid-January 1945, only 450,000 to 470,000 survived until 
liberation, and only 29,000 of the 55,000 ‘working Jews’. Detainees in work 
education camps were also completely devoid of rights. It is impossible to deter- 
mine how many died, given the highly successful destruction of documents on 
many sub-camps towards the end of the war. Finally, Soviet prisoners of war also 
exhibit a monstrously high mortality rate. Research has still not determined how 
many of the 2.5 to 3.3 million Soviet prisoners of war who died in German custody 
expired in the course of labour deployment. Certainly, several hundred thousand.° 
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For these groups, it was clearly the status assigned to them that drastically 
reduced their chances of survival. Other groups of forced labourers also had no 
rights. But, because of their status, detainees and Soviet prisoners of war were 
exposed to especially strong extermination pressure. Any guard could shoot a 
detainee or Soviet prisoner, or beat him to death, without being called to account. 
There were only a few existential differences in the status of civilian workers and 
prisoners of war, especially as the living conditions of POWs became more and 
more similar to those of civilian workers because of increasingly negligent guarding, 
British and American prisoners, in respect of whom the regime adhered to the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention, were a specially privileged group in the 
universe of National Socialist forced labour. They could be neither forced nor 
induced to work since their own provisions towards the end of the war were 
sometimes even better than those of their guards, owing to the parcels they received 
from home. Apart from this group, civilian workers were better off than prisoners of 
war mainly because they received significantly higher pay and could therefore buy 
extra goods in shops or on the black market. As we have seen, however, the Reich 
authorities repeatedly introduced incentives that enabled prisoners of war to earn 
more and thereby increase their chances of survival. For one small group of people, 
namely non-Soviet Jews, POW status exceptionally increased the probability of 
survival. Among the French, in particular, but also among the British, American, 
Wallonian, and remaining Polish prisoners of war, there were Jews who survived 
the Holocaust in Stalags and officers camps in the heart of Germany. 


Nationality/ethnicity. As the previous sections have shown, there were no major 
problems in applying the racial hierarchy laid down by the regime to everyday life 
and labour deployment. The correspondence was more than approximate: if the 
European states are arranged in order of average national income per capita, as in 
Table II.a.1v.2, the result is an almost perfect reflection of the National Socialist 
hierarchy of the peoples of Europe. This striking correlation between degree of 
discrimination and standard of living leads to two conclusions. The foreigners who 
were (and are still today?) most despised and feared were those whom Germans 
most readily saw as a threat to their own acquisitions. In this important respect the 
National Socialist racial hierarchy had common roots with popular racial prejudice. 
From this one may further conclude that the National Socialist racial hierarchy in 
no way needed to be forced upon the German population. Significantly, friction 
arose precisely when certain groups of foreigners who ranked low in the hierarchy of 
popular racism were granted privileges for political reasons, as, for example, Italians 
until 1943. This does not mean that all Germans internalized these prejudices or 
approved the degree of discrimination derived from the racial hierarchy, especially 
in regard to foreigners from eastern Europe. The fact remains that, in regard to the 
relative value of groups of foreigners, there was an extensive consensus between 
National Socialist policy and the attitudes of the German population. 

The hierarchical ranking of groups of foreigners was based on ethnic as well as 
national criteria. Whereas almost all Flemish prisoners of war were soon released, 
most of their Wallonian comrades remained in German camps until the end of the 
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Table II.a.1v.2. Average national income per capita in various 
states in 1938 


State Index 
United States 138 
Britain 111 
Norway 98 
Denmark 91 
Netherlands 87 
Belgium 86 
France 77 
Italy 65 
Czechoslovakia (1937) 63 
Poland 48 
Greece 46 
Yugoslavia 42 
Soviet Union 42 


Germany = 100. Based on figures in Prados de la Escosura, ‘International Com- 
parisons’, 27-8, 31; for the Soviet Union, on figures in Maddison, Monitoring the 
World Economy, 195, 200. 


war. After the Yugoslavian campaign, Serbs were almost the only Yugoslav nationals 
who remained in the custody of the Wehrmacht: Slovenes, Croats, and members of 
most other Yugoslav ethnic groups were released. Civilian workers from the Baltic 
region, as well as Ukrainians and Belorussians from the Government-General 
(which was extended to include the western Ukraine in 1941), were not subject 
to the decrees concerning Poles or eastern workers. 


Town versus country. Forced labourers’ chances of survival depended to a consider- 
able extent on whether they were quartered in towns or in the country. There were 
three reasons for this. The first was simply proximity to foodstuffs. Someone 
working on the land or in an agricultural occupation had a much greater chance 
of obtaining sufficient healthy food. Secondly, deployment in towns usually meant 
living in camps for years on end. Because of poor care, most camps for eastern and 
central European workers were infested with vermin, increasing the risk of death 
from infectious diseases. Moreover, living in towns, especially in north-west Ger- 
many, carried the risk of death in an air raid or deteriorating living conditions as 
increasingly scarce resources were allocated to the privileged German population. 
Finally, surveillance by the Party and security services was much looser in the 
country than in the towns. Relations with farmers and farmers’ wives were much 
more direct than with urban entrepreneurs, who were separated from the foreigners 
by several levels of hierarchy according to the size of the enterprise. On average, 
discrimination against foreigners was less consistent in the country than in towns, 
although there was possibly a greater variation in behaviour in the country. 
Alongside friendly behaviour, which would not have been possible in towns to 
this extent, cases of extreme brutality and exploitation are also recorded. For 
women and girls, life on remote farms also carried a greater risk of sexual abuse. 
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Human capital. The term ‘human capital’ denotes the sum of abilities, both inborn 
and acquired through education and training, which an individual can bring to the 
economic process.° The important role of human capital is seen most clearly in the 
case of Jewish detainees. Robbed of all property and entitlements, they had only 
their manpower to offer the Germans as a means of avoiding extermination. On the 
notorious ramp at Auschwitz, only Hungarian Jews who appeared capable of heavy 
work were selected for forced labour; all others were consigned to a swift death. For 
those sent on to a concentration camp or directly to an external detachment, 
knowledge of German now became very important for survival—in the camp 
office, for example. And even a detainee consigned to a production unit or the 
greatly feared construction squads could get into a privileged position on the 
strength of his technical skills. Someone who knew German or was a skilled worker 
could be quickly trained to carry out tasks on which he was not so easily replaced. 
In the eyes of the German overseers such detainees had above-average value—not as 
human beings but as qualified manpower. 

For members of almost all other groups of forced labourers, too, human capital 
played a major role in determining their conditions of existence. The more valuable 
a worker was to the Germans, the less badly was he treated. That applied to forced 
labourers both in agriculture and in industry, where this cynical calculation found 
its most striking expression in performance-based nutrition. Prisoners of war—who 
were deployed in large columns for security reasons, especially in the beginning— 
were the only group of forced Jabourers for whom human capital did not play so 
great a role in determining the conditions of existence. 


Sex. The fate of female civilian workers—the vast majority of whom were eastern 
workers and Poles—and female detainees differed from that of males in two 
respects. First, in addition to material exploitation they were often subjected to 
sexual abuse, either in the form of direct violence, which often went unpunished, or 
in the form of structural violence. Because of their poor level of nutrition, many 
female civilian workers from eastern Europe felt they had no choice but to 
prostitute themselves for food or other goods. If they became pregnant, they risked 
being forced to abort or having their child taken away or killed. On the other hand, 
women were, on the whole, treated more sympathetically by Germans than men. 
This was especially true of women in groups subject to particularly harsh discrim- 
ination, i.e. detainees and eastern workers. Apparently, the restraints on using 
violence against women were stronger. 


Total figures and death toll. Finally, it remains to be determined how many 
foreigners entered the National Socialist machinery as forced labourers and how 
many did not survive. Owing to the chaotic situation in the last months before and 
after liberation, exact figures will never be forthcoming. The Labour Deployment 
Administration’s end-of-period figures for civilian workers and prisoners of war, 
and those of the WVHA for concentration-camp detainees, can nevertheless be 


6 Use of the term ‘human capital’ may seem unusual in this context, but in my view there is no 
more succinct (or concise) term covering both inborn and acquired work skills. 
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Table Il.a.rv.3. Estimated total number of foreign workers from 1939 to 1945 and 
survivors in 1945 


Total Deaths Survivors Survival 

1939-45 1939-45 mid-1945 rate (%) 
By legal status 
Civilian workers 8,435,000 490,000 7,945,000 94 
Prisoners of war 4,575,000 1,115,000 2,575,000 70 
Concentration-camp detainees 1,550,000 1,075,000 475,000 31 
‘Working Jews’ 55,000 25,000 30,000 55 
TOTAL 13,480,000 2,455,000 11,025,000 82 
By category, as in table on p. 574 
Privileged foreigners 1,070,000 15,000 1,055,000 99 
Forced labourers in the narrowsense 4,820,000 100,000 4,500,000 98 
Slave labourers 5,170,000 490,000 4,015,000 89 
Less-than-slaves 3,555,000 2,100,000 1,455,000 41 
TOTAL 13,480,000 2,455,000 11,025,000 82 


Source: Spoerer and Fleischhacker, ‘Forced Laborers’, 196. See ibid. for a detailed elucidation of the figures. 
Individual figures do not always add up co the total because POWs were converted to civilian status and both 
civilian workers and POWs were sent co concentration camps. Figures for work education camp detainees are 
contained in che annexes to those for civilian workers. The survival rate is not given per year bu for the average total 
duration of the period spent in the Reich by the given population group. 


considered reliable. The estimates in Table II.a.1v.3 are based on those figures and 
additional data. 

Of the approximately 13.5 million foreigners who worked in the ‘Greater 
German Reich’ in the period 1939-45, 11 to 12 million were forced labourers. 
Only the mortality rate of privileged foreigners matched that of comparable 
German workers. The rate for western Europeans, both civilian workers and 
prisoners of war, was around twice as high. The rate for Italian military internees, 
who were kept in slave-like conditions, was about ten times higher.” The same is 
true for Polish civilian workers and eastern workers, bearing in mind that the 
survival rate of 89 per cent applies only to those who retained the status of civilian 
workers. The mortality rate was much higher for the tens of thousands of Poles and 
Soviet citizens who were sent to concentration camps.® Less than a third of 
concentration camp detainees survived. The least precise figures are those for Soviet 
prisoners of war, since there is no reliable data on how many of them died in labour 
deployment in the Reich. The figures given above are based on a rough estimate, 
according to which some 2 million were deployed in the Reich and about 1 million 


of them died.? 


7 Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 228. 

8 The assertion in Overy, Russlands Krieg, 205, that 750,000 eastern workers died is certainly an 
overestimate and is not to be derived from the quoted source; on this point, see Polian, ‘Die 
Deportation’, 133; Gefangene in deutschem und sowjetisshem Gewahrsam, 39, Spoerer, “Wie viele’, 
29-36. 

9 Spoerer and Fleischhacker, ‘Forced Laborers’, 189; id., “The Compensation’. For a more precise 
discussion of annua! mortality rates, see Spoerer, ‘Mortality’ and id., ‘Zwangsarbeitsregimes’. 
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The National Socialist forced labour system is unique in history. Future research 
may perhaps determine whether quantitatively larger systems existed in the Soviet 
Union or Communist China. But nowhere, before or since, has the qualitative 
aspect of the National Socialist forced labour system, i.e. official differentiation 
along the lines of status, nationality, and ethnicity, been implemented so rigorously 
to anything near the same extent. 

As already emphasized a number of times, the National Socialist dictatorship 
itself had problems in applying the relevant directives. The following two contri- 
butions to this volume elucidate, in greater detail, how the deployment of foreign- 
ers was carried out in practice. 


B. Forced Labour in Agriculture 


Exa Hornuna, Ernst LANGTHALER, AND SABINE SCHWEITZER 
I. State of Research and Research Approach 


Poputar historical images of forced labour under Nazi rule vary between the 
extremes of slave labour and guest workers. The image of slave labour is often 
associated with the use of forced labour, particularly from the concentration camps, 
and in industry, whereas the image of guest workers is generally reserved for 
workers in agriculture. Forced labour in agriculture is widely held to be an easier 
lot than forced labour in industry.' Earlier historical research, like the popular 
images, was marked by the dichotomy between forced labour in industry and in 
agriculture. Some of the general studies published since the 1980s and some of the 
local and regional studies made almost no mention of forced labour in agriculture, 
so there is still a substantial need for further research.? 

Others considered the policy of Auslindereinsatz, employment of foreigners, in 
agriculture from a distinctly limited point of view. In some cases, it was taken to be 
an experimental model for forced labour in mining and industry, and investigations 
were accordingly limited to 1939 and 1940;? in others, investigations were restrict- 
ed to selected groups of forced labourers employed on the land, notably Polish or 
Soviet civilians and prisoners of war.4 Further research requires a broader canvas 
that will cover the continuities and discontinuities in the employment of foreigners 
in agriculture over the whole period 1939 to 1945, and all the groups of forced 
labourers employed on the land. However, extending the temporal and social scope 
of the research will entail certain spatial restrictions—not least in view of the limited 
resources available. Local or regional studies, with their characteristically sharp 


' This view is reflected in the state regulations on remuneration for forced labour: men and women 
formerly employed as forced labour in agriculture in Germany received no remuneration; in Austria, 
they received less than those employed in other sectors. See Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 249-51; Eminger, 
‘Entschadigung’. The present study contains many ideas from the authors of other studies in this 
volume and from other colleagues. We are particularly grateful to Oliver Rathkolb and Mark Spoerer 
for their cooperation in coordinating our respective articles on forced labour. 

2 Herbert, ‘Zwangsarbeit in Deutschland’, 23. 

3 Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 77-104. 

4 See Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, Grossmann, ‘Polen und Sowjetrussen’; Grossmann, ‘Fremd- und 
Zwangsarbeiter’; Kohler, ‘Wahrend des Krieges’; August, ‘Die Entwicklung des Arbeitsmarkts’. 
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focus, are more satisfactory than general overviews when it comes to conducting 
temporally and socially differentiated investigations, in that the peculiarities of the 
respective areas of investigation can be determined by local and regional compari- 
sons within the general context.° 

The sharp focus of local and regional studies also opens the way for a review of 
common concepts of forced labour. Current definitions are still based on theories 
formulated in the mid-1980s, according to which the concept of Nazi forced labour 
should ‘not be extended to include any form of work undertaken under extreme 
social pressure as forced labour in the sense of forced reproduction’; and conscrip- 
tion of German nationals to serve in the Reich labour service, in the compulsory 
year on the land, or in the forces, for example, could not be classified as forced 
labour because the working and living conditions were generally better.° Based on 
this, it was possible to speak of Nazi forced labour ‘if work was determined by non- 
economic forces, depending not on the worker’s profession or ability but exclu- 
sively on origin (national, ethnic, religious), or if special discriminatory conditions 
were introduced by law, under which a specific group might be sentenced to penal 
servitude’.” It was also characteristic of Nazi forced labour that ‘it was legally and 
institutionally impossible to terminate the employment at any time in the foresee- 
able future’, that ‘there was little chance of exercising any appreciable influence on 
the conditions of employment’, and that for those concerned the chances of survival 
were diminished.® 

Although the common definitions of Nazi forced labour have proved their worth 
in contemporary historical research, they raise a number of questions when it comes 
to social and cultural history. First, there is the tendency to concentrate primarily 
on non-economic forces. Such forces represent a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for inclusion in the definition of Nazi forced labour. On the contrary, 
it is possible to identify a number of forces which may have interacted in various 
ways. Thus, repressive force ‘aims at subordination through the ability to take 
such disagreeable or painful countermeasures against the personal or collective 
preferences of an individual or a group that the people concerned abandon their 
preferences. The end carries a distinct favour of punishment.” Unlike repressive 
force, which represents the common definition of Nazi forced labour, compensa- 
tory force aims at ‘subjection through the promise to reward good conduct—so 
that the individual to be subordinated gets something worthwhile in return for 
subordination’.!° In both cases, the subordinate is largely aware of his subordin- 
ation. Conditioned force, on the contrary, ‘is exercised by altering consciousness, 
convictions and beliefs... Subjection represents the subject's chosen course and is 
not recognized for what it really is.’'' Another question raised by the common 
definitions of Nazi forced labour is the concentration on normative conditions, 


See Dillmann, ‘Einfihrung’; Fligel, ‘Chancen der Regionalgeschichte’; Zorn, ‘Territorium’. 
Herbert, Geschichte der Auslanderbeschaftigung, 82. 

Freund and Perz, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 646. 

See Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 15-16, and the study by Mark Spoerer in this volume. 

Imbusch, ‘Macht’, 12. 10 Thid. 1 Ibid. 
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which undoubtedly represented a massive restriction of the worker's room for 
manoeuvre. The question also arises as to how official bodies, local dignitaries, 
employers, workers, and other players deployed the inducements and the unreason- 
able demands of the Nazi system in their respective spheres—softening or sharpening 
them, implementing or amending them, accepting or rejecting them. Lastly, the 
local working and living conditions of forced labourers were also determined by the 
routine adoption! of the measures and standards of the Nazi ‘dual state’.!3 

The present attempt to bring the structures and practises of the use of forced 
labour in agriculture in German war society into sharp focus is based on the available 
literature, notably the relatively small number of local and regional studies.'4 The 
following reports are also based on a research project on the former Gau (Reich 
administrative region) of Niederdonau on the south-eastern border of the Reich, 
consisting of today’s Austrian province of Lower Austria, the northern part of today’s 
Austrian province of the Burgenland, and a small part of Southern Moravia.'> The 
choice of this region was determined, first, by the wide variety of agricultural 
undertakings, from large farms employing hired hands, day labourers, and seasonal 
workers on arable land in the low-lying areas and hills in the north-east where the 
climate is mild, to family farms on pasture land and in the woods and forests of the 
more exposed mountain areas in the south-west. The Gau of Niederdonau covered 
more or less every type of agricultural undertaking to be found in the Reich.!© 

The choice of the Gau of Niederdonau as an exemplary region for investiga- 
tion was also determined by its function in the food and armaments economy. In 
the considered opinion of contemporary agricultural experts and politicians, the 
Danube basin in general and the low-lying areas and hills in the eastern part of 
the Gau of Niederdonau in particular were by far the best in the Alps and 
Danube regions and better than many agricultural areas elsewhere in the 
Reich that were less suitable for intensive farming. Thus, for example, Reich- 
skommissor (commissioner) Josef Biirckel argued in a letter to the plenipoten- 
tiary for the four-year plan Hermann Géring, in April 1940, that the areas 
described as border districts were the most productive agricultural areas in the 
Ostmark (Austria’s name when it was part of Nazi Germany), growing special 
crops such as soya beans, sugar beet, and vegetables.!7 The market produce from 
the well-placed agricultural land in the Gau of Niederdonau region served not 
only to supply Vienna, with its population of over a million, but also to feed the 
hundreds of thousands of workers employed in the metal, textiles, and chemical 
industries in the Vienna basin, industries engaged primarily in armaments work. 
The proverbial granary of the Ostmmark—like all regions of Germany where there 
was intensive farming—therefore performed a useful function not only in the 
food economy but also in the armaments economy.!§ Lastly, another reason for 


12 Liidtke, “Was ist und wer treibr Allcagsgeschichte’, 11-13. 

'3 Fraenkel, Doppelstaat, 21. 14 Herbert, ‘Zwangsarbeit in Deutschland’, 23. 
Hornung, Langthaler, and Schweitzer, Zwangsarbeit. 

16 Wilmanns, ‘Betriebswirtschaftliche Grundlagen’. 

'7 Letter from Bickel to Géring, 16 April 1940, AdR, 04, Biirckel-Materie, 44. 

18 Léhr, ‘Donauland’, 336-41. 
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choosing the Gau of Niederdonau as a suitable region for investigation is its 
geographical position as a border area.!? A prominent feature here was the 
custom, dating back to the end of the nineteenth century, of employing Slovak, 
Czech, and Hungarian migrant labour on the land. Farmers in the eastern part of 
the Gau of Niederdonau were therefore, in Biirckel’s words, ‘accustomed to 
employing and dealing with foreign workers’.2° The region consequently affords 
an opportunity to investigate the question of how years of experience in dealing 
with foreign workers influenced the way in which forced labourers were treated. 
In addition to printed material, the records of various authorities (Reichsstatthalter 
and Landrdte—the highest representatives of the Reich at federal state and 
regional level—courts, municipal and parish authorities, etc.), and documents 
in private collections, this regional study also draws on biographical accounts and 
interviews with former forced labourers from Poland, Russia, Hungary, and 
France.?! The form and content of these oral, written, and pictorial sources are 
marked by the conditions governing the author’s thought and conduct in each 
case. In interpreting the sources, it was consequently necessary to explore these 
context-related aspects in order to reconstruct the practices that were observed. 

The following account alternates between reports on events at Reich level and 
reports on the Gau of Niederdonau and other regions of the Reich which pertain to 
the general development or which represent special cases. In the second chapter, 
‘Productivity and Manpower Deployment’, the main focus is on the interaction 
between the employment plans organized under the aegis of the labour offices, the 
normal activities of foreign workers, farm and estate owners, and minor Nazi 
officials, and the occasional conflicts between them. The third chapter, ‘Endan- 
gered Existence: Pay and Other Provisions’, deals with the various positions and 
interests of the Nazi authorities, the employers, and the foreign workers with regard 
to wages, food, clothing, housing, and care of the sick, the injured, and pregnant 
women. The starting point for the fourth chapter, ‘Criminalized Activity: Discip- 
linary Measures’, is the racist and sexist network of rules and regulations governing 
the living and working conditions of foreign workers. In this context, the surveil- 
lance organized and the punishments imposed by the police, the military, the NS 
civil authorities, and the employers are examined in the light of the conflict between 
economic and pragmatic strategies and the political and ideological agenda. The 
fifth chapter, “Living among Strangers: Ways of Communicating’, looks at personal 
records and media accounts of the relations between the various categories of 
foreign workers and their relations with their employers, other members of the 
employer's household, the local population, and members of their own families in 
their countries of origin. The final chapter reviews the results in the context of 
German war society. 


'9 In the opinion of Nazi agriculeural expert Ludwig Léhr, this region had a ‘special character’ 
because of its position. Ibid., 336. 

20 Letter from Biirckel co Géring, 16 Apr. 1940, AdR, 04, Biirckel-Materie, 44. 

21 The interviews were recorded on tape and subsequently transcribed in the original language and 
translated word for word into German. All tape-recordings, transcripts, and translations are held in the 
AdR, Historikerkommission. 


II. Enforced Productivity: Forms 
of Manpower Deployment 


1. DIRECTION OF LABOUR 


“THE prevailing and unprecedented shortage of agricultural workers shows that the 
legal measures and the responsible authorities’ efforts to ensure the necessary supply 
of manpower in the agricultural sector have not been entirely successful.’! This 
comment in an article by a territorial planning expert published in 1939 refers in 
veiled terms to the ‘central problem of agricultural policy’? in the Reich, and the 
administration’s attempts to solve it a few months before the outbreak of war. As a 
result of the general exodus from the stagnating agricultural sector to the booming 
industrial sector, agricultural workers had been in increasingly short supply since 
the mid-1930s, especially on smaller, relatively unmechanized, farms in areas where 
conditions were difficult. In south-western and south-eastern Germany, where 
estates were shared by all male and female heirs on the owner's death (division of 
property), the farm workers’ hopes of improving their position in respect of work 
and social security by leaving the land were associated with the fears of farmers’ sons 
and daughters that they would be barred from succession under the Reichserbhofge- 
setz, the law on the inheritance of peasant farms.? 

In order to solve the problem of flight from the land, steps were taken to restrict 
German nationals’ freedom of movement in the labour market. The order of June 
1938 on securing the necessary manpower for work of special national importance, 
the similar but more extensive order of February 1939, and the order of September 
1939 on restricting changes of employment empowered the labour offices, like local 
civil defence boards,‘ to direct people who were unemployed or not employed in 
the agricultural sector to take jobs on farms or estates, and to require those 
employed in agriculture not to leave their jobs.> Also, recruitment of foreign 
seasonal workers from friendly states—Italy, Hungary, or Slovakia—and from 
neighbouring Poland was stepped up: the proportion of the total foreign workforce 
employed in agriculture rose from 23 per cent in 1936/7 to 43 per cent in 1938/9.° 


' Siemer, ‘Der Arbeitseinsatz’, 336. 2 Lehmann, ‘Zwangsarbeiter’, 128. 

3 Baumgartner, ‘Unsere besten Bauern’, 197-8. 

4 Friedrich Syrup, president of the Reich institute for employment and unemployment benefit, 
made this comparison with the labour offices. Quoted from Maier, ‘Arbeitseinsatzverwaltung’, 70. 

5 Wegweiser, 36-9, 91-2. ; 

© See August, ‘Die Enrwicklung des Arbeitsmarkts’, 311-17; Hoffmann, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 130-1; 
Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 19-20; Mantelli, “Von der Wanderarbeit zur Deportation’, 51. 
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This was not so much a manifestation of German imperialism and the pressure for 
virtually unlimited exploitation of foreign labour’ as an enforced departure from 
the guiding principles of National Socialist manpower policy. In terms of racial 
policy, the employment of foreign elements was contrary to the exaggerated 
nationalist ideal of German agriculture; in terms of financial management, the 
export of cash in the form of wages exacerbated the Reich’s chronic currency 
deficit.8 In short, on the eve of war, the Nazi leadership still considered that the 
best solution to the shortage of agricultural workers lay in mobilizing national 
forces.° Many decision-makers regarded the employment of foreigners as a tem- 
porary emergency measure. 

In addition to the structural deficit in the agricultural labour market, described 
and discussed as the problem of the flight from the land, the German invasion of 
Poland in 1939 and the subsequent extension of the war to other theatres ushered 
in a contingent deficit in the form of massive and disproportionate recruitment of 
temporary and permanent agricultural labourers and farmers to serve in the 
German armed forces.!° The availability of prisoners of war and civilian workers 
from the occupied territories in western, southern, south-eastern, and eastern 
Europe caused the authorities responsible for manpower to change their minds. 
The temporary emergency measure was extended, despite ideological objections, 
for the duration of the war.'! Employment of foreigners now took priority over 
employment of nationals in general and the extension of conscription to German 
women in particular. The provisions on securing agricultural production issued by 
the four-year plan authority in November 1939 established the organizational basis 
for the employment of Polish workers, and subsequently workers from other 
nations, in agriculture in the Reich. The provisions relaxed the separation of 
powers of the various authorities responsible for manpower and enforced closer 
cooperation between the labour administration, the general administration, the 
military authorities, the Reichsndhrstand or Reich food estate, and the Party offices. 
However, attempts to cooperate in the employment of foreigners frequently led to 
conflicts in the polycratic apparatus of the Nazi state as to the respective respon- 
sibilities of the various offices.'3 Thus, in the Westphalian district of Lippe, for 
example, the head of the NSDAP district office and the head of the Detmold labour 
office were engaged for years in a fierce power struggle over the right to allocate and 
withdraw Polish civilian workers. This included a clash between different ideas on 
the weight to be attached to the ideological and pragmatic principles governing the 
employment of Poles.!4 


7 Lehmann, ‘Zwangsarbeiter’, 127. 8 Ibid. 
9 Schénberg, “Die Arbeitsverfassung’, 318. 
10 See Lehmann, ‘Die deutsche Landwirtschaft’, 609; Werner, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 31. 
Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 21-4. 
Communication from BfdVjPI und Vorsitzenden des Ministerrats fiir die Reichsverteidigung, 16 
Nov. 1939, AdR 04, Biirckel-Materie, 44. 

13, On Schleswig-Holstein, see Oddey, ‘Unniitze Esser’, 258. 
See Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 52-4. For descriptions of cases where foreign workers were protected 
by heads of labour offices, see Grossmann, ‘Polen und Sowjetrussen’, 377; id., ‘Fremd- und 
Zwangsarbeiter’, 489; Bauer, Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 160. 
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In order to limit the damage this caused, the general plenipotentiary for man- 
power, Fritz Sauckel, sought to politicize the mobilization of labour.'> Regional 
responsibility for manpower deployment was transferred to the NSDAP Gauleiter 
in 1942, and the regional labour offices, which replaced the former provincial 
labour offices in 1943, became executive organs of the party.!® To ensure the strict 
and unified treatment of all questions of manpower, a special labour officer was 
appointed in April 1942 in the Gau of Niederdonau, as in other Gau regions under 
NSDAP regional control, to coordinate the activities of the Party, the state 
administration, the Reich food estate, and the Wehrmacht in this connection. !” 
The subsequent establishment of labour teams at regional and district level, 
consisting of representatives of the offices dealing with manpower and headed by 
representatives of the NSDAP, put an end to the persistent demarcation disputes 
after 1943.18 As the supply of foreign labour dried up in 1943/4, the work of the 
regional labour office in the Gau of Niederdonau changed from allocation to 
reallocation of manpower between agriculture and other sectors of the economy. 
At the same time, increasing efforts were made to exploit potential sources of local 
labour, particularly young people and women. Within the framework of impro- 
vised special measures, relief measures, and emergency programmes for agriculture, 
the regional labour office transferred more and more of its powers to labour 
committees in the districts and triumvirates—consisting of the NSDAP group leader, 
the local farmers’ leader, and the mayor—in the local municipalities.'? By 1944, 
if not earlier, the employment of foreigners in agriculture in the Gau of Niederdonau 
had run into insuperable administrative problems; the strategic plans of the regional 
labour office had ended in tactical improvisation by subordinate offices. 

The proportion of prisoners of war and foreign civilians in the total workforce 
employed in agriculture increased in the course of the war. At the same time, more 
and more of the foreigners in the Reich labour force were employed in other sectors, 
especially in essential war work (see Diagram II.p.1.1: Workers employed in 
agriculture in the Reich, 1939 to 1944).2° However, these figures, covering the 
whole of the Reich and collected annually, do not show the considerable fluctu- 
ations in the workforce at various times and in various places in the course of the 
year?! In the Gau of Niederdonau, where there was an enormous variety of 
agricultural undertakings, the place- and time-related aspects of the employment 
of foreigners in agriculture, which were closely bound up with the course of the war, 


'5 Rebentisch, Fithrerstaat, 362. 16 Bohn, ‘Auslandische Zwangsarbeitende’, 23-4. 

'7 Order issued by NSDAP-Gauleiter Niederdonau (ND), 27 Apr. 1942, BgldLA, ZGS, 
Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 

18 Communication, NSDAP-Gauleitung ND to RStH Niederdonau, 29 Jan. 1943, BgldLA, ZGS, 
Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 

19 Circular, Prisident LAA Wien-ND to AA, 10 Feb. 1943, BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsarz, Z-8; 
circular, Prisident GAA ND to AA, 4 May 1944, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 284, 285, 1945, [X/113-25. 

20 Lehmann, ‘Die deutsche Landwirtschaft’, 608-13. 

21 On the problem of the different criteria governing the collection of statistics on the employment 
of foreigners, see Seeber, Zwangsarbeiter, 89-97; Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschafi, ii. 
243-8. 
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Diagram II.B.11.1. Workers employed in agriculture in the Reich, 1939 to 1944 


Source: Author's calculations based on Lehmann, ‘Die deutsche Landwirtschaft’, 610-11. 


can be depicted more accurately.** The first Poles, both men and women, were 
brought into the Gau of Niederdonau for employment in agriculture in the autumn 
of 1939. In subsequent years, the number of forced labourers employed in this 
region—as in the rest of the Ostmark?? and the Reich in general—increased in a 
series of phases. Up to 1942 the supply of prisoners of war, which was linked with 
the military successes and failures of the German forces, sufficed to meet the 
demand for workers to replace the men called up for military service: Belgian 
and French prisoners arrived and were put to work in the summer of 1940, and 
Serbian prisoners followed in the summer of 1941. In the spring and summer 
of 1942, after much hesitation on the part of the Nazi leadership, the surviving 
Soviet prisoners were put to work. The number of prisoners of war employed in 
agriculture and forestry in the area covered by the provincial labour office of Vienna 
and Niederdonau reached its peak of 32,895 in the summer of 1942. From 1942/3, 
in the wake of the military retreat on the eastern front, the supply of prisoners 
began to fall short of the demand; even the employment of Italian military internees 


22 Langthaler, ‘Regional Agrosystems’, 155-7. 
23 For the relevant figures in this connection, see Freund and Perz, ‘Die Zahlenentwicklung’. 
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in the autumn of 1943 had little effect on this trend. The great majority of the 
prisoners of war in the Gau of Niederdonau were employed in agriculture up to the 
summer of 1940. Only after that did the proportion employed in other sectors 
increase, up to approximately half the total (see Diagram II.p.11.2: Prisoners of war 
employed in agriculture and forestry in the area covered by the provincial labour 
office of Vienna and Niederdonau, 1940 to 1944). Most of the prisoners of war 
employed in agriculture came from France, followed by those from Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union. The ideological view was that enemy troops should be given 
physically demanding work to do, but the employment of prisoners of war in the 
armaments industry was prohibited under international law—in so far as it was 
respected—so they had to be employed in agriculture.?4 

Unlike the number of prisoners of war, the number of foreign civilian employees 
continued to rise, reaching its peak of 71,262 in the summer of 1944. This is 
attributable both to demand-related factors, i.e. seasonal variations in demand for 
agricultural workers and an increase in the military call-up rate, and to supply- 
related factors. The huge leap from 25,037 in January 1942 to 54,234 in August 
1942, effectively double the number, was the result of a massive influx of Ostar- 
beiter—eastern workers—starting in the spring of 1942. The rise in the figures for 
1943 and 1944 reflected increased recruitment in the occupied parts of the Soviet 
Union, France, and Italy, and the change from prisoner-of-war to civilian status 
(see Diagram II.8.11.3: Foreign workers employed in agriculture and forestry in the 
Gau of Niederdonau, 1941 to 1944). No precise figures are available for the number 
of Jewish men and women from Hungary employed in the Gau of Niederdonau in 
1944, but estimates suggest that there were upwards of 55,000.29 The proportion of 
civilians employed in agriculture and forestry fell steadily, albeit with seasonal 
variations. The proportion of foreign women employed in agriculture (61 per cent 
to 76 per cent) is much higher than the proportion of foreign men (39 per cent to 
67 per cent).2° Labour office employment practice was influenced not only by the 
supply-and-demand situation but also by race- and sex-related considerations. Female 
workers from foreign countries in general and eastern Europe in particular 
appeared—as women and foreigners—to be particularly suitable for employment 
in less skilled, physically demanding jobs in agriculture.?” Of the foreign civilians 


24 Similar conclusions were reached in the case of Schleswig-Holstein, see Danker, ‘Statuserhebung’, 
52-3. 

25 Freund and Perz, ‘Die Zahlenentwicklung’, 139. 

26 In this context, the terms ‘men’ and ‘women’ do not necessarily denote adults. The Soviet 
workers, in particular, included many children and young people. Thus, the average age of Soviet 
workers in Schleswig-Holstein for example was 16 to 20. See Derner, ‘Fremdarbeiter’, 357-8. For 
similar results in the Westphalia district of Lippe, see Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 30. Mark Spoerer found 
that the age structure of foreign workers from allied states—extrapolated from data on the former 
Ostmark—was similar to that of national workers. Male workers from annexed and occupied territories 
tended to be much younger by comparison, average dates of birth being 1918 in the case of French and 
Polish workers, 1919 in the case of workers from the Soviet Union. This compared with 1910 in the 
case of Italian civilian workers. The equivalent dates for female civilian workers were 1917 on average 
in the case of Frenchwomen, 1920 in the case of Polish and Italian women, and 1923 in the case of 
women and girls from the Soviet Union. See Spoerer, Schdtzung, 51-3. 

27 On sex-related allocation practice in Bavaria, see Bauer, Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 154. 
On nationality-related allocation practice in Schleswig-Holstein, see Oddey, ‘Unniitze Esser’, 220; 
Derner, ‘Fremdarbeiter’, 355-6. 
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Diagram II.8.1.2. Prisoners of war employed in agriculture and forestry in the area covered by the provincial 
labour office of Vienna and Niederdonau, 1940 to 1944 


Sources: Author's calculations based on Der Arbeitseinsatz im LAA-Bezirk Wien-Niederdonau, 7/1940 to 8/1943; Der Arbeitseinsatz im 


Gau Niederdonau, NF 1/1943 to 6/1944. There are no figures for the LAA-Wien, the Vienna district labour office, after August 1943 
(dotted line), when the GAA, the regional labour office, was established. 
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Diagram II..11.3. Foreign workers employed in agriculture and forestry in the Gau of 
Niederdonau, 1941 to 1944 


Sources: Author's calculations based on Der Arbeitseinsatz im LAA-Bezirk Wien-Niederdonau, 3, 9 (1941), 2, 10 
(1942), 1, 7 (1943); Der Arbeitseinsatz im Gau Niederdonau, NF 2, 7 (1944). The selected records were taken on 
the following dates: 21 Jan. 1941 (Winter 1941), 25 Sept. 1941 (Summer 1941), 20 Jan, 1942 (Winter 1942), 20 
Aug. 1942 (Summer 1942), 31 Dec. 1942 (Winter 1943), 30 June 1943 (Summer 1943), 15 Feb. 1944 (Winter 
1944), 30 June 1944 (Summer 1944), 


employed in agriculture, most were from the Government-General although the 
proportion decreased over time (55 per cent in May 1942; 47 per cent in May 1944). 
By contrast, the proportion of Soviet civilians rose from 13 per cent to 35 per cent in 
the same period, primarily as a result of a sharp increase in the recruitment of forced 
labourers. 

The success or failure of employment plans cannot be judged by the supply of 
prisoners of war and civilian workers in absolute terms but only in relation to demand. 
at any given time in the agricultural areas of the Reich. A regional and time-based 
comparison in the Gau of Niederdonau shows a correlation between certain types of 
farming communities and certain types of foreign labour (see Diagram II.B.11.4: 
Foreign civilians employed in agriculture and forestry in selected labour office 
districts in the Gau of Niederdonau, 1941 to 1944). In the farmhand and family- 
farmhand communities in the west of the region (represented by the labour office 
districts of Amstetten and Gmiind) and in the day labourer and family-day labourer 
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communities in the east (represented by the labour office districts of Ganserndorf and 
Eisenstadt) there were wide differences in density of labour per unit of surface area. 
While the figures for Eisenstadt were more or less identical with those for the region 
as a whole, the figures for the other communities were distinctly different, higher in 
the case of Ganserndorf and lower in the case of Gmiind and Amstetten. The 
differences between winter and summer figures for density of labour per unit of 
surface area also varied, especially in Eisenstadt and Ganserndorf. One possible 
reason for this may be that some branches of agriculture are more labour-intensive 
than others: forestry and grazing in the hill country, mountains, and temperate, well- 
watered regions of Amstetten and Gmiind required less labour per unit of surface area 
than arable farming and wine growing in the low-lying, warm, dry regions of 
Eisenstadt and Ganserndorf. Another reason may be the variations in regional 
distribution of labour in the course of the year: arable farming and wine growing 
are characterized by greater variations in expenditure on labour in the winter and 
summer months respectively than forestry and grazing, where there is less variation in 
expenditure in the course of the year. The economic preference for the intensively 
cultivated areas in the eastern part of the Gau of Niederdonau rather than the 
extensively farmed areas in the west also explains the growing density of foreign 
civilian workers in the labour office districts of Ganserndorf, the granary of the 
Ostmark, and Eisenstadt—compared with the objections to the employment of 
foreigners, based on racial ideology, on the south-eastern border of the Reich. In 
the case of the Archbishop of Vienna’s estate in the district of Ganserndorf, the 
employment of foreigners even enabled the workforce to be expanded. In 1941 the 
Ganserndorf farming community had a permanent workforce of sixteen men and six 
women on the books; a year later there were already thirty men, including nineteen 
prisoners of war, and eight women; and, according to a count taken just after the war, 
forty Soviet civilians alone were employed on the estate at the end of the war.?8 The 
increase in the workforce was closely connected with the decision to change direction 
and concentrate on green fodder and feed grain crops, and on milk and meat 
production. This meant that more permanent workers were needed, a need that 
was clearly met primarily by employing prisoners of war and Soviet nationals. This 
too is part of the picture that emerges from the labour office statistics. The manpower 
administration in the Gau of Niederdonau forced foreign workers, employed as a 
result of economic pressure, to take jobs in agricultural undertakings where the work 
routine varied from one region to another; the police, under the overall control of the 
Gestapo, kept a close watch to ensure that they were excluded from the farming 
community on grounds of racial ideology. 

The efforts of the labour offices to control the employment of foreigners on 
the agricultural labour market were blocked by the intransigence of employers 
demanding labour and workers supplying it under duress. In the Gau of Nieder- 
donau, such points of conflict between logic and intransigence can be defined 


28 Inventory of Soviet workers, NOLA, BH Ginserndorf, 301, 1949, II-VI/7-14, Mappe IV-32; 
Hofkarte Obersiebenbrunn No. 76, NOLA, BBK Ginserndorf, 39. There are no records of permanent 
and temporary employees in 1943 and 1944. 
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Diagram II.B.11.4. Foreign civilians employed in agriculture and forestry in selected labour 
office districts in the Gau of Niederdonau per 1,000 hectares, 1941 to 1944 


Sources: Author’s calculations based on Arbeitseinsatz im LAA-Bezirk Wien-Niederdonau, 3, 9 (1941), 2, 10 (1942), 
1, 7 (1943); Arbeitseinsatz im Gau Niederdonau, NF 2, 7 (1944). 


more accurately, At the end of 1939 and the beginning of 1940, many farmers and 
estate owners were looking forward to the arrival of the Poles. When they failed to 
materialize, the farming lobby did not hesitate to complain, and some of their 
complaints were directed against the labour offices.*? A lack of confidence in the 
activities of the labour offices prompted some farmers to recruit foreign workers on 
their own initiative.4° Many regarded the foreigners allocated to them by the state 
as fair compensation for the workers lost as a result of the war and for the strict 
regulations on deliveries.4! Under the pressure of the general shortage of man- 
power, the farmers became increasingly desperate. In the words of an Amstetten 
district police report in May 1940: “The result is that farmers are practically coming 
to blows over the Poles.’32 Once Polish workers were available, some employers 
took the opportunity to cut their German workers’ wages or even dismiss them.4 
As they waited for the Poles to arrive, farm workers and farmers also began to worry 


2° Situation report (SB) of gendarmerie station (GP) Behamberg, 25 Mar. 1940, NOLA, BH 
Amstetten, 215. 1940, I. 

30 See Bohn, ‘Auslaindische Zwangsarbeitende’, 28; Korneck, ‘Fremdarbeiter/innen’, 44. 

31 See Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 22; Ruff, Um ihre Jugend betrogen, 77. 

32 Situation report of GP St Valentin, 27 May 1940, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 215, 1940, I. 

33 Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 43. 
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about their own exemption from military service. Thus, according to an Amstetten 
district police report in March 1940, many farmers refused to employ Polish 
workers. They wanted to avoid military service and refused to employ Polish 
workers so that they could stay on the farms themselves. The farmers were also 
critical of mayors and local farmers’ leaders whose able-bodied friends and relations 
were not called up for military service.24 The fact that exemption from military 
service was more important to farmers than allocation of foreign workers is 
confirmed by the employment of foreigners in the municipality of Frankenfels in 
the St Pélten district. The thirty-four properties belonging to members of the 
NSDAP or the SA, with 0.23 allocations on average during the years 1939 to 1945, 
had comparatively fewer foreign workers than the other 135 farms which were 
allocated 0.43 on average. Party members who were exempt from military service 
were also given preference, as more efficient undertakings compared with less 
efficient undertakings, in the allocation of foreign workers.3° 

In addition to the concern over the farmers’ exemption from military service, the 
widespread practice of dismissing workers in the winter created a further problem for 
the employment of foreigners, a problem which occasionally produced a strong 
response from the decision-makers. Thus, a farmer in the Zwettl area, who ap- 
proached the authorities in December 1940 with a request to withdraw his Belgian 
prisoner of war, was threatened with immediate call-up.3° Conversely, if foreign 
workers were withdrawn during the winter months, farmers were afraid the labour 
office might not let them have a fresh allocation in the spring?” As more workers 
became available, farmers quickly stopped waiting for Poles and started wanting to 
exchange the ones they had for other Poles or for foreign workers from some other 
source. There were frequent arguments about the arrogance of western prisoners of 
war*® and the nefarious influence of eastern European workers.*? However, these 
National Socialist stereotypes tended to become qualified under the pressure of the 
daily round. Thus, according to an Amstetten district police report in May 1942, 
farmers wanted to exchange their Polish civilian workers for Soviet prisoners of war 
‘because the Russians worked harder and were more willing and biddable’.*° 


34 Situation report of GP Seitenstetten, 26 Mar. 1940, NOLA, BH Anstetten, 215, 1940. 
Ingeborg Korneck sees the criticism of local officials as a lightning conductor which protected the 
leadership of the Nazi State against criticism. See Korneck, ‘Fremdarbeiter/innen’, 46. 

35 Figures calculated by the author on che basis of various records, registers 1938-45, military 
records 1938-45, unit statistics 1940, Frankenfels municipal archives, National Socialist registration 
Frankenfels, NOLA, BH St Pélten. On the preference given to large properties in Bavaria, see Weger, 
Nationalsozialistischer ‘Fremdarbeitereinsatz’, 52; on Schleswig-Holstein, see Harder, ‘Fremdarbeiter’, 
378. 

36 Sicuation report of GP Gépfritz/Wild, 28 Dec. 1940, NOLA, BH Zwerd, 240, 1940, X/141-8, 
X1/153. 

37 On the Westphalia district of Lippe, see Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 29-30. 

38 Situation report of GP Kematen, 26 Mar. 1942, NOLA, BH Amsrerten, 250, 251, 1942-3, 
I-II/1-3. 

39 Situation report of GP Seitenstetten, 28 Aug. 1942, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 250, 251, 1942-3, 
I-II/1-3. 

40 Situation report of GP Ybbsitz, 30 May 1942, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 250, 251, 1942-3, L-II/ 
1-3. 
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The men and women from the allied and subject European states who were 
employed in agriculture in the Reich had much less choice in the matter than their 
employers. Discussion of the duration and the place of employment was generally 
limited and, in the case of prisoners of war, eastern European civilians, and 
Hungarian Jews, quite out of the question.4! The eastern Europeans were made 
aware of their subordinate status at a very early stage, when they were allocated to 
employers at the labour office, an experience which many of them compared to a 
cattle market.42 However, it is clear from the official situation reports that in spite 
of the strict rules on the subject many foreign workers discovered—and exploited — 
ways of changing their jobs. Any such moves on the part of foreigners were carefully 
recorded and severely punished by the Nazi authorities. Reports by the police, 
Reich representatives, labour offices, and other officials contain frequent references 
to absconding—an offence the authorities exploited to penalize the various survival 
strategies employed by foreign workers.*3 In the early years of employment of 
foreigners, the possibility of workers returning to their country of origin for a 
limited or unlimited period was still open to discussion.44 Foreign men and women 
often applied to their local labour office—and were frequently penalized for doing 
so. As a result of a report from the Landrat in Zwetd in January 1943, ‘energetic 
steps’ were taken to deal with cases of ‘eastern workers leaving their jobs and 
applying to the labour office in Zwettl for home leave’.4> In addition to returning 
home, attempts to avoid inadequate working and living conditions were also 
penalized as absconding. The labour offices clearly recognized inadequate working 
and living conditions among other things as grounds for changing employment 
without involving the Gestapo.4° Insufficient food, inadequate clothing, and 
unacceptable accommodation were classified as ill-treatment. On the other hand, 
excessively heavy workloads or excessively harsh punishments were not matters for 
criticism. On the contrary, the authors of official reports generally complained of 
what they regarded as excessively lenient treatment of ‘workers of foreign origin’.47 
In many cases, the offence of absconding also covered attempts to find work in a 
different sector of the economy. 


41 See Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 37-40; Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 43. 

42 See Ruff, Zwangsarbeit, 56; Ruggenthaler, Ein Geschenk fiir den Fiihrer, 72. 

43 In addition to the aforesaid strategy of changing jobs, condemned by the NS authorities under 
the general heading of ‘absconding’, other strategies included attempts to improve working and living 
conditions in the job to which workers had been allocated, usually penalized under the heading of 
‘breach of contract’. See also Chapter IV. 

44 Siruation report of GP Gépfriez a.d. Wild, 6 Apr. 1940, NOLA, BH Zwertl, 240, 1940, X/ 
141-3, XI/153. 

45 Situation report of LR Zwerdl, 9 Jan. 1943, NOLA, RStH ND, 1, 1943. 

46 Communication, AA-Nebenstelle Zwettl to LR Zwettl, 3 June 1940, NOLA, BH Zwertl, 232, 
1940, II/11-12, IV, V/44-8; see also Grossmann, ‘Fremd- und Zwangsarbeiter’, 492. 

47 Situation reports of LR Mistelbach, 20 Jan. 1943, SB of LR Neubistritz, 7 February 1944, 
NOLA, RStH ND, 1, 1944. Grossmann notes that labour offices reported numerous cases of foreign 
workers coming cto them with complaints of having been beaten. Grossmann, ‘Fremd- und 
Zwangsarbeiter’, 489. There is evidence of similar cases in the Gau of Niederdonau. See Hornung, 
Langthaler, and Schweitzer, Zwangsarbeit, 130-1. 
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In addition to inadequate food and clothing and the punishments meted out by 
their masters, the excessive physical demands of heavy work on the land gave 
workers another incentive to take matters into their own hands and look for jobs 
in trade and industry. Thus, a Polish woman, arrested after leaving her job on a 
farm in the Amstetten district, said: ‘I would rather work in a factory because 
agricultural work is too hard for me.’48 Such a step depended on having a network 
of people one knew to help one find one’s way in new surroundings. Towards the 
end of the war, however, the tendency to make for the towns was reversed. 
Foreigners fled to the country en masse, hoping to find better conditions and 
escape the air raids.4° 

When foreign workers found tolerable working and living conditions on farms 
and estates, they sometimes made efforts to avoid leaving. Thus, in the winter 
months of 1944-5 when there was not much work, a French civilian, Louis Vives, 
entered into a pact with the farmer who employed him, to avoid transfer to an 
industrial concern that was liable to be bombed. He paid for his safety by agreeing 
not to claim the wages he was owed.°° Such alliances, which made it difficult for the 
authorities to intervene, were often used to their own advantage not only by 
workers but also by their employers. 


2. PRODUCTIVITY 


It was essential to ensure that all the workers’ assets—their health and well-being, 
strength and stamina, knowledge and skills, reliability and motivation—were at the 
service of German war society. The ruling principle for employment in general, and 
employment of foreign workers in particular, was accordingly laid down by the 
general plenipotentiary for manpower in April 1942: ‘Maximum use must be made 
of these people’s labour.’>'! However, the extent to which foreign labour proved 
useful in practice depended ultimately not on orders from the Nazi authorities but 
on the give and take of daily life on the farm. There was a limit to how much a 
worker could produce. Men and women must be provided with the necessities of 
life if they are to work. What foreign workers gave was therefore necessarily bound 
up with what they received in return, in material and non-material terms. 

The observation that the image of the subhuman based on racial ideology was 
not as firmly established in rural areas as the Nazi ideologists would have liked>? is 


48 Court report, Vernehmungsprotokoll des Amtsgerichtes in Haag, 22 Sept. 1942, LG 
(Landesgericht) St Pélten, Staatsanwaltschaft (StAnw), 4 St 3470/42. 

49 See Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 80. 

59 Interview with Vives, 9-10. In the course of our project on forced labour in agriculture in Lower 
Austria and northern Burgenland, we interviewed in all 27 Polish, Soviet, French, Italian, and 
Hungarian Jewish workers who had been employed in forced labour. When offered the choice 
between using their own names or remaining anonymous, only one of those we interviewed, who 
now lives in Austria, chose to remain anonymous. He goes under the pseudonym of Janusz Kieslowski. 

51 Communication, BfdVjPI/GBA No. 1, 1 May 1942, BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 

52 Miinkel, Nattonalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 419. See Herlemann, Der Bauer, 307; Bauer, 
Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 182; Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 44. 
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often associated with the alleged resistance, in its widest conceivable sense, of the 
farming community.°? But whether farmers accepted National Socialism, lived 
with it, or resisted it, the real need to be pragmatic, the unavoidable give and take of 
life on the farm, called the ideology of the subhuman into question.» It certainly 
does not follow that racist and nationalist stereotypes were not used as criteria for 
treating foreigners differently.°> Many farmers saw little difference between the 
foreign seasonal workers who used to come in every year before the war to help with 
the planting and harvesting, and the foreigners who came during the war. Others 
were more inclined to follow nationalist and racist stereotypes, and initially refused 
to accept Polish or Soviet workers. However, if the work of the foreigners employed 
on the farms in question was satisfactory, their employers were disposed to reject 
popular nationalist and racist ideas—if only with regard to the people employed 
locally—and to think of them and treat them accordingly.>° 

Whether the output of the foreign workforce was up to their masters’ expect- 
ations was determined both in respect of quantity or time taken to do the work, and. 
in respect of quality or output per unit of time. The contradiction between 
increased demands for production and reduced supplies of labour in the war food 
economy meant that everyone, including the foreign employees, had to work 
longer hours. An Amstetten district police report in May 1940 makes the point: 
‘It is noted that people are endeavouring to compensate for the continuing shortage 
of manpower by working longer hours and increasing productivity. °” The Nazi 
authorities’ unreasonable demand that family farms meet their delivery require- 
ments by making better use of their own resources*® was accompanied by induce- 
ments to exploit foreign labour. The voluminous regulations on working hours 
applied not only to foreign civilians but also to prisoners of war: “Working hours are 
determined by local custom and the physical condition of the prisoner. The 
workforce must be fully stretched.’>° In these circumstances, it became clear that 
in the Gau of Niederdonau, as in other regions of the Reich, there was a consid- 
erable margin for discretion, leaving the way wide open for disputes between 
workers, their masters, and the responsible authorities. 

An issue that frequently arose, especially after the arrival of western prisoners of 
war, was when the working day should begin and end. Prisoners of war, protected 
under international law, were in a stronger position than other foreign workers to 
negotiate their working hours. The Landrat in Horn reported in August 1944 that 
there had been no cases of refusal to work among prisoners of war but there had 
been disputes with foreign civilian workers, ‘mainly because they are unwilling to 


53 On the concept of everyday forms of ‘resistance’, see Scott, Weapons, 28-47. 

54 On Bavaria, see Weger, Nationabozialistischer ‘Fremdarbeitereinsatz’, 122; Grossmann, ‘Polen 
und Sowjetrussen’, 395. On Schleswig-Holstein, see Oddey, ‘Unniitze Esser’, 266; Lehmann, ‘Feind 
bleibt Feind’, 309. 

55 Bauer, Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 168; Lehmann, ‘Zwangsarbeiter’, 136. 

56 Herbert, Fremdarbetter, 271. On Schleswig-Holstein, see Lehmann, ‘Feind bleibt Feind’, 290. 

57 Situation report of GP Wolfsbach, 26 May 1940, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 215, 1940, I. 

58 On the development of this idea, see Tschajanow, Die Lehre von der bauerlichen Wirtschaft, 25-41. 

59 Communication, RStH Wien, 3 Apr. 1942, AdR, RStH Wien, 133, SG 100, A 747, 
Kriegsgefangenenwesen. 
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get out of bed or because once out in the fields they refuse to work, and sleep 
instead’. As some farmers had ‘acted on their own initiative and given the workers 
concerned a beating when this happened’, the workers were removed ‘on the 
grounds of ill-treatment by the employer’ and were not replaced. The Landrat 
was naturally on the farmers’ side: ‘Unfortunately the real loser in these cases is 
always the farmer, and the foreigners can do as they like.’6° Apart from the 
accusation of laziness, the report draws attention to various regulations on prisoners 
of war and civilian workers. There were officially acceptable written agreements 
between local farmers and the military authorities on working hours for prisoners of 
war. Any shortcomings on the part of foreign civilians, whose working hours were 
not regulated to the same extent, were punished by beatings on the farmers’ own 
initiative, an initiative justified by the Landrat. This shows the consequences of the 
difference in the legal status of foreigners, a difference which affected daily life more 
and more as the shortage of manpower became more acute. Non-Soviet prisoners of 
war had to be treated in accordance with international, or in the case of the French, 
bilateral agreements, but Soviet prisoners of war, eastern European civilians, and 
Hungarian Jews enjoyed no such privileges.°! However, according to the Landrat’s 
report, even underprivileged foreign workers had some say as a result of the 
inherent contradictions in the employment of foreigners. If beatings were deemed 
by the labour office to be ill-treatment, the employer faced the prospect of the 
foreign workers being removed and not replaced. Contrary to the official assump- 
tion that this meant foreigners could do as they liked, their masters maintained 
order by ensuring that any such punishment remained within four walls. 

The differences of opinion about when the working day should begin and end 
were exacerbated by the order that prisoners of war, eastern workers, and Hungar- 
ian Jews were to be housed in camps.°? The time and manpower involved in 
transporting prisoners to and from their place of work under guard, especially in 
scattered settlements and hamlets, became an issue with the employment of 
Russians in 1942.63 In these circumstances, the announcement that the foreigners 
currently employed were to be replaced by eastern workers was not welcomed: 
“Whereas the French prisoners of war return to camp on their own after work, 
camps will have to be set up for the Russian civilians, and the farmers will have to 
collect them and return them to camp after work.’©4 The decision, based on racial 
ideology, to exclude Soviet prisoners and civilian workers from the German war 
society called their economic inclusion in agriculture into question, at least in 
scattered settlements and hamlets. The objections that were raised against housing 
them in camps strengthened the position of those decision-makers who were in 
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favour of making separate arrangements.°> The initial obligation to house male 
eastern workers in camps, an obligation that was relaxed after a few months, and the 
provisions on the supervision of those employed under individual contract added 
further fuel to the conflict between racist principles and the demands of agricultural 
production. 

Another common cause of complaint was the requirement to work on Sundays 
and public holidays. The fact that Soviet citizens were not paid overtime for 
working on Sundays®’ was an added inducement for employers to insist on Sunday 
working, and they frequently took ‘energetic measures to enforce the labour 
laws’.°8 The requirement to work on Sundays applied differently to men and 
women, both foreign and local. Men, who were mostly assigned to outdoor 
work, had the day off on Sundays but women, who worked indoors, were under 
constant supervision.°? Although employers and employees were on opposite sides 
in the conflict over Sunday working, they were often on the same side in the dispute 
over observance of public holidays. In 1942 there were numerous reports that 
celebration of traditional country festivals, Catholic church holidays that were not 
officially recognized, had been the subject of criticism among other members of 
the community. The Landrat in Melk noted with some amusement in May 1942 
that ‘the general view is that the manpower shortage cannot be really serious, 
because the farmers take a day off to celebrate all the traditional country festivals, 
and allow the prisoners of war and foreign workers to have the day off too’.” 
Objections were raised both by ordinary citizens and by foreigners employed in 
agriculture and in other sectors: ‘In some cases, the workers have a day off; in 
others, they have to work. Those who have the day off pay friendly calls on the 
others and stop them getting on with their work. So those who are obliged to work 
are unwilling, and this causes friction.’”! This, officially seen as an ‘unholy alliance’ 
between local farmers and foreign farm workers, reveals an area of friction between 
the Catholic farming community and the authorities of the Nazi state. Traditional 
holiday breaks and the celebration of religious festivals were part of a scenario in 
which the farmer was the master and there were well-established ideas about fair 
working hours. This paternalistic pattern of thought and conduct, reviving old 
ideas of the employers’ honour and the workers’ morale,”2 was incompatible with 
the Nazi regime’s efforts to break the dominance of the farming community, with 
its Catholic overtones, in rural areas. The official view was that celebration of 
Catholic festivals was the act of ‘enemies of the state’-—especially as it undermined 
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the racially motivated separation of local and foreign workers.” Such paternalistic 
alliances, based on the common religious faith of employers and foreign employees, 
were rare in Protestant regions of the Reich like the Westphalian district of Lippe, 
for example, where farms were generally smaller.’4 

In addition to the quantitative aspects of employment of foreigners, their masters 
and the Nazi authorities were also concerned with the quality of their work. The 
strategies employed by foreign workers varied, depending on whether they associ- 
ated their working and living conditions with che Nazi regime in general or with 
their employer in particular.”> Health and well-being were essential to the prod- 
uctivity of foreign workers employed in agriculture. These assets were the subject of 
official statements in cases where working and living conditions were inadequate, 
the most notable example being prisoners of war from the Soviet Union, who had 
survived starvation, sickness, and cold in the Wehrmacht camps and were put to 
work in the spring of 1942, and Soviet civilians: ‘However, some of the prisoners of 
war assigned to farms were still so undernourished that they were incapable of 
doing heavy agricultural work, and some of them died after they were taken on.’7° 
The responsible district and regional authorities in the Gau of Niederdonau went 
so far as to propose that foreign workers’ working and living conditions be 
improved only if it was likely to save money and manpower at local level.”” As a 
tule, like the Landrat in Waidhofen an der Thaya in May 1942, they advocated 
more careful sifting—in other words more efficient selection—in the prisoner-of- 
war camps and transit camps.’8 Health and well-being were not only held to be 
essential to productivity; they were also in jeopardy. This is clear from the Nazi 
authorities’ numerous complaints about the risk of injury and sickness to which 
foreign workers, especially Soviet and Hungarian Jewish workers, were exposed in 
the forestry sector. Thus, the police station at Waidhofen an der Ybbs reported in 
January 1942 ‘that accidents frequently occurred when unskilled workers were 
employed in felling’.”? A great many inexperienced Hungarian Jews from a middle- 
class urban environment were nevertheless employed in the forestry sector in the 
Gau of Niederdonau in 1944/5.8° In the case of Jewish workers, the purpose of 
forced labour was punishment and extermination rather than exploitation. 

Most agricultural work called for considerable strength and stamina. The gender- 
and age-related distribution of work in agriculture and forestry was determined by 
these material considerations. The distribution of housework was also influenced 
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by the symbolic order of the sexes and generations. In substantial agricultural 
undertakings, housework, basic care of animals in stables and cowsheds, and menial 
outdoor tasks were generally regarded as women’s work; skilled work in connection 
with commercial production, more demanding outdoor tasks, and work in the 
forestry sector were regarded primarily as men’s work; simple jobs helping in the 
house, in the stable or cowshed, or in the fields were reserved for children. In 
family-run farms, the division of labour was often less rigid. As a rule, women were 
obliged to take on men’s work rather than vice versa.®! The war, it seems, upset the 
established division of labour to some extent. There were inevitably objections to 
the assignment of women and young people to work in the forestry sector, in 
particular. The report filed by the Landrat in Lilienfeld in the Gau of Niederdonau 
in December 1943 explicitly mentions the contradiction between official man- 
power policy and rural requirements: “The foreign, predominantly female, workers 
employed in agricultural undertakings cannot as a rule be assigned to forestry work 
in mountain areas, especially as in many cases the farmer himself has been called up 
and the farmer’s wife is unable to do the work.’8? In cases where there was very little 
contact with the master, when the men worked in gangs for example, it was almost 
impossible to avoid excessive physical pressure. Sometimes, however, the strong 
spoke up for the weak, as in the case of the Polish worker Helene Pawlik, who was 
employed under individual contract: 


It happened at the end of August that the [farmer’s] son, the younger son, had been on 
holiday and the farmer cut down some trees. There was no more work to be done 
outdoors [in the fields], we had already got everything [the harvest] in. He said I must 
fetch wood from the forest, and I had to cut the tops and the branches off the trees, and 
load them onto the wheelbarrow. I was talking to Fritz about Sepp and I said: Oh Fritz, 
you have no idea, your father is so unkind, ’'m completely worn out, and now I am 
supposed to go running round with the wheelbarrow. I’ve no milk left, my breasts are 
dry... Then he went and told his father. He [the father] said: If you’re sorry for her, 
take her to Russia with you. That’s what he said, I heard it myself. He said, I need 
wood for the winter, she must fetch the wood. So I fetched the wood, there was 
nothing else I could do. I cut the wood and there was so much left. That man was 
merciless, absolutely merciless.°4 


In that case, class-, gender-, and race-related attributes are interwoven. The farmer 
has a low opinion of the Polish land gir—a maidservant, a woman, and a Pole—as a 
human being. So he feels perfectly justified in forcing her, as an employee, to do hard 
physical work. The overworked woman sees his son as a possible ally. She invokes sex- 
related stereotypes, claiming a woman’s responsibilities—breastfeeding her child— 
and rejecting male attributes—cutting and fetching firewood. In the end, the father’s 
power proves stronger than the son’s appeal. 

In most cases, strength and stamina alone were not enough. Many of the 
operations performed in agriculture and forestry also called for a high degree of 
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was accompanied by complaints in the Gau of Niederdonau and other regions 
about their shortcomings in this respect. The labour offices, it was said, ‘ought to 
pay more attention to workers’ experience and qualifications when deciding where 
to send them’.®4 The wrong handling of animals, plants, machinery, and equip- 
ment in agriculture and forestry could have damaging repercussions for the econ- 
omy as a whole, given the interdependence of operations in the various sectors.®° 
But cutting corn with a scythe, milking cows, and felling trees are not skills that can 
be acquired overnight. A series of reports from a police station in the Amstetten 
district on the employment of Soviet workers in the summer and autumn of 1942 
gives some idea of the months it took to acquire them. The officer in charge of the 
station repeatedly pointed out, even before they were allocated, that the workers in 
question were unskilled. In August he reported that the latest allocation of workers 
from the Soviet Union were ‘for the most part unskilled, had to be trained first, and 
had not yet reached the point where they could fully replace German workers’. Two 
months later, he reported that most eastern workers were still ‘very inept’ and the 
learning process was proceeding ‘very slowly’. However, by the following month 
there were signs of a change of mind: ‘the eastern workers are gradually starting to 
learn from the farmers how to do things and many are now very useful’.8° 
Education in the rural environment has always been a matter of look and learn 
rather than listen and learn, example rather than precept. Practical knowledge and 
skills are handed down from generation to generation in actions rather than words. 
This form of communication, short on words and long on deeds, was particularly 
congenial to foreigners with little or no German, who had difficulty at first in 
understanding what was said to them. Sergei Zakharovich Ragulin explains the 
difficulty of interpreting the cryptic instructions issued by his employers in the 
Ganserndorf district in the Gau of Niederdonau: 


Typically—how long was I there, three years—when they sent me to do something 
they never told me how to do it, what to do, whether it was better to do it like this or 
worse to do it like that. 1 always went out there and worked out for myself what to do. 
Ploughing, clearing up, haymaking, something, no matter what.8” 


Foreign workers employed on small and medium-sized farms faced a broad range of 
tasks, but the division of labour on large farms and estates was generally more rigid. 
The example of the 1,500-hectare Wittmann farm, operating on prime agricultural 
land in the district of Neusied] am See in the Gau of Niederdonau, shows that it 
was rarely an easy matter to replace local workers, especially essential skilled 
workers, with foreign civilians and prisoners of war. As the harvest of special 
crops appeared to be in jeopardy in the summer of 1940, the manager turned to 
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one of the main customers, a seed producer in Nuremberg: “We planted 100 
hectares with vegetable seed for you and you undertook to supply labour in return, 
in the form of one seasonal worker per hectare. So far, only 70 Polish prisoners of 
war have arrived, and their work is not up to scratch. . . Please try to get Berlin to 
find the necessary manpower to save the harvest.’®* Large farms and estates, deemed 
‘essential to the war effort’, were better placed than small and medium-sized farms 
to seek the authorities’ assistance with acute labour problems. Once trained, the 
foreign workers often seem to have become indispensable. In the event of a 
conflict, farmers chose to make concessions to their employees rather than face a 
potential—virtually irreplaceable—loss of knowledge and skill. A major consider- 
ation was that inexpert handling of tools and machinery could have financial 
repercussions and, in view of delays in deliveries, cause irreparable damage.®? 
Skilled foreign workers were therefore very much in demand, especially on highly 
mechanized large farms and estates, in view of the shortage of local skilled labour. 
In September 1940, the Reichsstatthalter (Reich governor) for the Gau of Nieder- 
donau gave permission for prisoners of war to be employed as tractor drivers in 
agricultural undertakings.”° In this case, the economic benefits outweighed state 
police considerations. 

From the employers’ point of view, strength, stamina, knowledge, and skill were 
of little use unless they were accompanied by reliability and motivation. Various 
stratagems were employed by the owners of agricultural undertakings to deal with a 
lack of reliability and motivation by imposing controls and exercising pressure, and 
the foreign workers likewise employed various stratagems to circumvent them. The 
possibilities of avoiding work depended, among other things, on the type of 
employment. The Hungarian Jews who worked in gangs on the fields of large 
farms and estates were often hounded by the foreman, as Julia Kadar, born 1939, 
recalls: ‘They [the Ukrainian and Polish foremen] forced them [the Hungarian 
Jewish women] to run on ahead with their own work and run back to fetch the 
children’s work to avoid the children being punished and scolded.’?! Other foreign 
workers employed in gangs were able to avoid work to some extent, as the Russian 
civilian Dmitri Filippovich Nelen, employed on the Archbishop of Vienna’s estate 
in the district of Ganserndorf, explains: “Within the gang of foreign workers, the 
inexperienced townies forced the more experienced country boys to slow down 
when they were working in the fields. In this way, they managed to avoid a beating 
from the manager, on the principle that if you break ranks you may catch it from 
your own side.” It was not always necessary to use force to ensure reliability and 
motivation. Material and non-material inducements were effective in increasing 
productivity in rural communities—to a limited extent, varying from farm to farm, 
and village to village°*>—as the case of the Russian civilian Sergei Zakharovich 
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Ragulin, employed in the Ganserndorf district, shows. The farmer put the boy, 
who was 15 years old at the time, in charge of the horse and cart—a job for an 
experienced horseman. Looking back, it is clear chat the task, which involved 
driving the cart between the farm and the mill, was in the nature of a test. Not 
only did he justify the farmer’s fatherly trust in him, he also disappointed the 
German mill-workers who expected the lad, who was not very tall and did not look 
very strong, to collapse under the weight of the 80—90-kg sacks of flour: ‘I staggered 
under the weight but I managed to stay upright, I just managed, it was hard. I don’t 
know how I got to the cart but I got there. Now, I thought to myself, I’ve got to get 
there, and I got there.’°4 Looking back, he feels that he proved himself by this trial 
of strength, in a number of ways: as a man, as an adult, as a worker, as the farmer’s 
foster-child in a manner of speaking, as a Russian among Germans. He takes pride 
now in the virtues of reliability and motivation that the farmer demanded of him 
and that he showed then. The ability to absorb the use of force and turn it to good 
account was, as in this case, bound up with employment on farms under individual 
contract. Custom and familiarity in the relations between employers and employees 
helped to conceal the repressive nature of the employment of foreigners—and in 
many cases still do.°> With the growing shortage of local labour in agricultural 
undertakings, the employers’ dependence on the reliability and motivation of their 
foreign employees increased, and foreign men in particular took the place, in the 
farm hierarchy, of the men who had been called up.*° 

German assessments of foreign workers’ productivity, as reflected in official 
situation reports, varied from time to time and from place to place. The police 
and Landrats’ reports in the Gau of Niederdonau suggest that the judgements they 
contained were determined primarily by the subjective criteria of the official 
observers—irrespective of the objective performance of the subjects of their obser- 
vations. Whether the police and the Landrat judged foreign workers on economic 
and pragmatic criteria or on political and ideological criteria appeared to depend 
primarily on two factors: the state of the labour market and the military situation. 
This dependence clearly applies with respect to the agricultural labour market, for 
example, in the case of the employment of Poles in the Amstetten district in 1940. 
In the course of the first six months, the initial sceptical attitude towards Polish 
nationals, based on racist stereotypes, gave way to qualified, sometimes definite, 
acceptance. Opinion shifted from broad rejection in February to residual doubts in 
March, general satisfaction in April, and widespread calls for more Poles in May. In 
the second half of the year, the general view seemed to be that the Polish civilian 
workers were not as good as Belgian and French prisoners of war. A brief report in 
January 1940 stated that ‘most of the workers who have been called up are being 
replaced by Poles’,?” but by August there was widespread criticism, with farmers 
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complaining that ‘they are very slow and, when they are left alone to work, they are 
very lazy’.°® Events took much the same course when Russians were employed in 
1942 and Jews in 1944. Clearly, rejection of certain foreigners on ideological 
grounds or consent to employ them on pragmatic grounds—combined with a 
fear of losing them if any complaints were made?°—depended on the state of the 
local and regional labour market.!° The foreign employees’ realization that they 
were indispensable if the farmers were to remain in business increased their self- 
confidence or, as the authorities put it, their ‘insubordination’.!°! 

The official assessments of foreign workers’ productivity also depended on the 
situation in the various theatres of war at the time; witness the reports on eastern 
European workers filed by the Landrat in Wiener Neustadt. In August 1942, the 
work of Soviet civilians employed in agriculture was described as ‘satisfactory’ .!° 
A month later, in September 1942, the ‘great importance’ of employing eastern 
workers to bring in the harvest was emphasized, and their conduct, particularly that 
of the women, was given a special mention.!°3 The fact that the Landrat accorded 
the highest praise to the very foreign workers who were the subject of the worst 
discrimination at the time arose from practical experience with useful agricultural 
workers. But from the end of 1942/beginning of 1943, the tone began to change. 
In February 1943 productivity was no longer deemed to be satisfactory, although 
no one was blamed: the foreigners gave ‘no cause for complaint. The Landrat 
probably shared to some extent the general ‘depression and anxiety’ following the 
defeat at Stalingrad, and was inclined to be more suspicious of the foreigners 
employed in the district.!°4 In the autumn of 1943, after months of similar 
situation reports, cases of workers, including Polish and Soviet workers, being 
‘work-shy’ were reported for the first time.!° In the spring of 1944 the assessment 
of their work changed from occasional complaint to general dissatisfaction: “These 
workers’ performance is generally poor; they are often careless and sometimes 
insolent.’ Moreover, the performance of foreign workers as a whole was deemed to 
be ‘not up to standard’ because, as a result of partiality in ‘certain circles’, they 
showed ‘a lofty indifference to work’.!°° The fact that the Landrat in Wiener 
Neustadt changed his mind about the performance of the Soviet workers shows 
the connection between the assessment of work and the military situation. The news 
of the Wehrmacht’s retreat in the east, a source of anxiety for Germans, reinforced 
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the well-established vivid mental image of ‘subhuman Slavs’—especially as it 
strengthened the position of the Polish and Soviet workers in their daily dealings.!°7 
The anti-Bolshevik propaganda campaign, launched in 1944 to discourage anti-Slav 
prejudice, had no effect. !°8 

With assessments of the objective performance distorted by subjective consider- 
ations, it is virtually impossible to make any accurate statement about the prod- 
uctivity of foreign workers employed in agriculture. How can the productivity of 
forced labourers in agriculture be measured by comparing a Hungarian Jew who, 
according to the Landrat’s report, did a quarter as much as a worker from the 
east,!°° with the eastern worker Sergei Zakharovich Ragulin who, according to his 
own account, did the work of an experienced horseman when he was a boy? 
Moreover, there are only a few isolated contemporary studies on productivity in 
agriculture and forestry, as compared with trade and industry.!!° There is one study 
on the productivity of foreign workers, commissioned by the Siidosteuropa-Gesell- 
schaft (South-Eastern Europe Association) in the provincial labour office district of 
Vienna and Niederdonau and carried out in 1943. The original aim, ‘to assess the 
comparative merits of workers from western, eastern, and south-eastern Europe’, 
had to be abandoned for lack of data but the author did venture a few comparisons: 


The relatively few opportunities for comparison appear to indicate that: 


1. Workers from western Europe who are skilled or who have already learned their 
trade in their country of origin are preferred when the type of work and the 
equipment call for a wide range of skills. French workers who had only been 
retrained or trained in Germany were repeatedly found co be poorer than workers 
from south-eastern Europe trained in Germany. 


2. Eastern workers—particularly Ukrainian women—are preferred where the work is 
physically demanding or consistently monotonous. Workers from the east are 
generally more disciplined than workers from the south-east. 

3. In agriculture, workers from the south-east are better—in some cases much 
better—than German workers. In industry, workers from the south-east may be 
employed equally well on varied work or on monotonous work but—with rare 
exceptions—they are not up to the standard of workers from western Europe and 
they lack the stamina of workers from the east.!!! 


This evaluation undoubtedly reflects nationalist and racist stereotypes. The research 
method—questions were addressed in most cases to the masters and only rarely to 
the foreign workers themselves—reinforces these distortions. However, the study 
does contain some data on the productivity of workers from south-eastern Europe 
employed in agriculture, which was found to be much higher than that of German 
agricultural workers (Table II.p.11.1: Productivity of workers from south-eastern 
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Table H.8.11.1. Productivity of workers from south-eastern Europe employed in the provincial 
labour office district of Vienna and Niederdonau in 1943 (as a percentage of German workers’ 
productivity) 


Category Trade and Industry Agriculture 
Bulgaria 75-85 120-30 
Croatia 80-85 120-40 
Greece 65-75 - 

Hungary 90-100 120-40 
Romania 75-85 - 

Serbia 80 - 

Slovakia 95-100 130-40 


Sources: Zeck, ‘Erfahrungen’, 45; BA, R 63/269. 


Europe employed in the provincial labour office district of Vienna and Niederdo- 
nau).'!? The wide gap between productivity in trade and industry and productivity in 
agriculture was probably explained by the fact that ‘almost all workers from south- 
eastern Europe had a background in farming and only a few in small industrial or 
commercial undertakings’.'!3 Workers from south-eastern Europe were found to be 
superior to eastern Europeans in this instance, but it does not follow that that was 
necessarily always the case. However, the observation that, given adequate working and 
living conditions, most agricultural workers who had grown up in a rural farming 
environment in eastern Europe performed on average at least as well as Germans, if not 
better, appears to be justified—especially as the owners or managers of farms and 
estates were offered many inducements and had every incentive to increase their 
productivity. The observation that Soviet citizens are superior to other workers 
‘where the work is physically demanding or consistently monotonous’!!4 is not 
based on ideological projections alone; it is also an indication of their economic value. 

Conversely, it is clear that the productivity of Hungarian Jews, most of whom 
came from a middle-class urban environment, was markedly lower than that of 
German workers—even without allowing for their precarious situation. The Nazi 
authorities’ situation reports contain countless examples of both findings on the 
productivity of forced labourers, namely the above-average productivity of eastern 
Europeans and the below-average productivity of Hungarian Jews. However, 
reflecting on the productivity of forced labourers is ultimately tantamount to 
adopting the utilitarian position of the technocrats, that is to say reducing the 
value of human beings to their performance measured in units of time. 


12 The data contained in the Zeck report on trade and industry are consistent with contemporary 
studies on productivity in other regions of the Reich. According to those studies, the productivity of 
south-eastern Europeans in trade and industry in 1943/4 was between 50% and 80% of the 
productiviry of German workers. On the findings contained in these studies, see Spoerer, 
Zwangsarbeit, 186. 

113° Zeck, ‘Erfahrungen’, 16. 4 Tbid., 11. 


III. Endangered Existence: Pay and 
Other Provisions 


1. PAY 


In principle, civilian workers from northern, western, southern, and south-eastern 
Europe generally enjoyed parity with German workers in respect of pay, tax, and 
social security. Conversely, civilian workers from eastern Europe, who vastly 
outnumbered them in agriculture and forestry, and prisoners of war, especially 
from the Soviet Union, were subject to a considerable degree of discrimination.! 
The employment of Polish workers provided an opportunity to introduce discrim- 
inatory rates of pay for foreign agricultural workers—and so reduce the wage bill.? 
At the end of 1939, when reports began to circulate about excessively high wages 
paid in Bavaria and other regions of the Reich, far-sighted advocates of the 
employment of foreigners pressed for the distinction between Poles and German 
nationals to be enshrined in law. A raft of measures was accordingly introduced in 
1940, reducing the rates at which Polish agricultural workers were paid, restricting 
remuneration to pay for work actually done, abolishing overtime for work on 
public holidays, abolishing social security allowances, restricting leave, reducing 
periods of notice in the state police interest, and lifting the restrictions on young 
people’s working hours.4 The discriminatory provisions introduced for agricultural 
workers from Poland subsequently formed the basis for discrimination against 
other foreign workers. 

First, a system of incentives in the form of productivity bonuses was gradually 
introduced, initially for prisoners of war and subsequently for civilian workers too, 
accompanied by deductions for poor performance. Then, the gross pay of Soviet 
civilian workers was calculated on the basis of the wage paid to German workers 
minus notional deductions to cover the cost of board and lodging and the eastern 
workers’ tax, with the result that the remaining net wage, if any, amounted to little 
more than pocket money.> Lastly, a special regulation was introduced in the 


! See Spoerer, Zwangrarbeit, 151-66; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 92-4. 

2 Hoffmann, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 133. 3 Bauer, Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 158. 

4 Kiippers and Bannier, Arbeitsrecht, 532. Contrary to a widespread error found in Herbert among 
others, Polish agricultural workers were not eligible for compensation, as the Reich pay-scale ordinance 
of 8 Jan. 1940, applicable to them, contained discriminatory provisions on the subject. See Herbert, 
Fremdarbeiter, 93. 

5 Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 158-9. 
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summer of 1944, under which the gross wage paid to Hungarian Jews was to be 
calculated on the basis of the outdated Reich pay-scale ordinance of January 1940 
on salaries and wages for Polish workers. The remaining net wage, after various 
deductions, had to be paid into an account managed by the SD-Sondereinsatzkom- 
mando, the security service special operations command, with the result that 
Hungarian Jews—like eastern workers prior to June 1942—were in fact paid 
nothing at all.° 

These provisions, varying from one group to another and frequently amended, 
make it difficult to draw comparisons between the pay of national and foreign 
workers, men and women, and between the various foreigners. Statutory gross 
monthly wages in the agricultural sector can nevertheless be compared up to a point 
by analogy with the Gau of Niederdonau. The calculations in the following 
comparison are based on the monthly wages of German nationals, men and 
women, who had free board and lodging in addition to their pay (Table II.s.m1.1: 
Comparison of statutory gross monthly wages of national and foreign workers in 
the Gau of Niederdonau, 1940 to 1944). It is clear from the provisions on wages 
that most foreign workers employed in the agricultural sector were subject to a 
greater degree of exploitation than German nationals. The standard was set by the 
Reich pay-scale ordinance of January 1940, under which Polish men were paid 36 
per cent to 52 per cent less and Polish women 40 per cent to 55 per cent less than 
the average German national. Under the Reich pay-scale ordinance of June 1944, 
the rate of pay, without productivity bonus, was 35 per cent to 51 per cent lower 
than the rate paid to the average German national in the case of Polish men, and 24 
per cent to 42 per cent lower in the case of women. With the maximum product- 
ivity bonus, these differences between Polish workers and skilled nationals were less 
marked: 17 per cent to 37 per cent in the case of men and 9 per cent to 31 per cent 
in the case of women. At the same time, the differences between the gross wages of 
Polish men and women also dropped from 36 per cent in 1940 to 21 per cent, or 
17 per cent with the maximum productivity bonus, in 1944. Similar trends were 
observable in eastern workers’ pay between 1941 and 1943. The differences 
between Soviet, Polish, and other prisoners’ pay diminished but remained substan- 
tial. These trends, showing a marked if limited levelling-out, do not alter the fact 
that status-, race-, and gender-related pay differentials remained in force in the 
agricultural sector throughout the war—apart from the alignment of national and 
foreign workers’ wages in March 1945, which by that time had virtually no effect.” 

The provisions on pay provided an opportunity to modify the unreasonable and 
counterproductive demands of the compulsory foreign worker employment system 
by offering inducements to increase productivity, and thus to mitigate the contra- 
diction between including foreigners in the agricultural production process and 
excluding them from the farming community. Local farmers had a considerable 
margin for discretion, especially as their foreign employees generally knew very little 
about the provisions. This left the way wide open for disputes about the level of 


6 Order issued by the president, GAA ND, 27 June 1944, DOW, Doc. 19.284; Szita, Verschleppe, 76. 
7? Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 161. 
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Table II.s.111.1. Comparison of statutory gross monthly wages of national and foreign workers 
over the age of 20 employed in agriculture (with free board and lodging, and without bonuses) in 
the Gau of Niederdonan, 1940 to 1944 (in RM) 


Category Men Women 

I II Ill I Il Il! 
Nationals 
Skilled workers 1940 (head man- or maidservant)* 56.00 51.00 42.00 42.00 37.00 32.00 
Ordinary workers 1940 (man- or maidservant)* 49.00 44.00 37.00 33.00 30.00 25.00 
Auxiliary staff employed in the stables 1940 33.00 30.00 25.00 — - - 
Foreign civilians 
Polish workers 1940 (no PB)* 23.50 15.00 
Polish workers 1944 (PB up to RM11.00 or 24.00 19.00 

RM10.00)* 

Eastern workers 1942 (no PB)** 24.50 22.50 16.50 13.50 11.25 9.00 
— amount paid 1942 16.50 15.00 12.00 10.50 9.00 7.50 
Eastern workers 1943 (possible PB)** 28.50 24.00 19.50 15.00 13.50 12.00 
— amount paid 1943 24.00 21.00 18.00 15.00 13.50 12.00 
Prisoners of war 
POWs 1940 (no PB)*** 20.80 - 
POWs 1941 (PB up to RM5.20)*** 20.80 - 
— amount paid to western and Serbian POWs 1941 18.20 - 
— amount paid to Polish POWs 1941 13.00 = 
— amount paid to Soviet POWs 1941 5.20 - 
POWs 1943 (PB up to 20% of the SW or RM7.50)*** 18.20 - 
— amount paid to non-Polish and non-Soviet POWs 18.20 - 
— amount paid to Polish POWs 13.00 - 
— amount paid to Soviet POWs 9.10 - 
Hungarian Jews 
Jewish workers 1944 (PB up to 15%, PD 23.50 15.00 


up to 50%)**** 


I, II, III = Pay areas in che Reich region of Niederdonau; PB = Productivity bonus; PD = Deduction for poor performance; 
SW = Standard wage. 

“ Employers also had to pay an employer’s social security contribution. The employee's social security contribution and 
income tax were deductible at source. 

“* Employers in che agricultural sector had to deduct only half che eastern worker’s tax from the gross wage (calculated in 
the same way as the gross wage payable to ordinary national workers, with payment in kind of RM30 a month for board and 
lodging). In some cases, for example when members of an eastern worker's family were not fit for work but had to be provided 
for, they might not have to pay the tax at all. 

““ The camp share was deductible in the case of prisoners of war. Payment was made in camp currency. Agricultural and 
forestry undertakings were not required to pay the standard 10% tax. 

*« Employers had to pay an employer’s social security contribution of RM3 for each employee. Deductions were made to 
cover the cost of board and lodging for members of the employee’s family (children under 4 years old: RMO.60, children 
between 4 and 12 years old: RMO.90, people over 12 years old: RM1.20). Payment was not made to employees but to a 
special fund administered by the Council of Jewish Elders in Vienna. 


Sources: Tarifordnung Rir die Landwirtschaft im Gebiete der Landesbauernschaft Donauland, 10 June 1940, RABI IV, 1940, 
732-8; Reichstarifordnung fir polnische landwirtschafuliche Arbeitskrafte, 8 Jan. 1940, RABL IV, 1940, 38-40, 211, 727; 
VO iiber die Einsarzbedingungen der Ostarbeiter, 30 June 1942, RGBL 1, 1942, 419; VO zur Durchfiihrung und Anderung 
der VO iiber die Einsatzbedingungen der Ostarbeiter, 5 Apr. 1943, RGBY. 1, 1943, 181; Korneck, ‘Fremdarbeiter/innen’, 60; 
Reichstarifordnung fiir die in der Landwirtschaft eingesetzten polnischen Beschiftigten, 29 June 1944, RABL IV, 1944, 
158-61; Ao des Prisidenten des GAA und RTA Niederdonau, 27 June 1944, DOW, Dok. 19.284; Ao des Stalag XVII 
B Krems-Gneixendorf, 10 Oct. 1941, AdR, RStH Wien, 100/47, Kriegsgefangenenwesen; Ao iiber die Bezahlung von 
Kriegsgefangenenarbeit in der Land- und Forstwirtschaft und bei Meliorationen, 8 Sept. 1943, RABL I, 1943, 477; 
Merkblate ber die Bezahlung von Kriegsgefangenenarbeit des OKW, 1 Nov. 1943, SbgLA, RStH Salzburg, 936, 1944, 1Vd. 
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wages in the Gau of Niederdonau and elsewhere.® The debate about rates of pay 
came to a head in the winter of 1941/2 with the arrival of the first contingents of 
Soviet workers. The policy of pay differentials between nationals and foreign 
workers, and the discrimination between different categories of foreign workers, 
were now openly discussed. According to the report filed by the Landrat in Zwettl 
in October 1942, ‘differences have arisen between foreign workers from the 
Government-General and the other eastern territories and their employers because 
the workers are unhappy about being paid at different rates when the working 
conditions are the same’. Productivity bonuses were also a source of discord, as an 
Amstetten district police report from August 1942 confirmed: ‘The other Russians, 
who are not getting this bonus, are now unhappy and are complaining, so that one 
is constantly having to explain why one Russian is paid more or less than another. It 
would be advisable to abolish productivity bonuses.’!° Thus, the bonuses, given or 
withheld at the employer’s discretion, increased the rift between the fortunate and 
the unfortunate.!! 

With the arrival of other civilian workers who were in a much worse position 
than the Poles, the debate in many parts of the Gau of Niederdonau took a turn 
that surprised the German authorities: the wage differentials based on nationality 
were now called into question not only by foreign nationals but by their own 
countrymen. According to a report filed by the Landrat in St Pélten in July 1942, 
some local country people were ‘upset because the Poles and Ukrainians were paid 
more than the Russian civilians even though most of these civilians have Ukrainian 
nationality. This alone is causing people to complain that our pay policy is 
unfair’.!2 The dissent over discrimination against Russian civilians in this instance 
was clearly based on a general consensus among local country people on the subject 
of the general discrimination against foreigners. According to a report filed by the 
Landrat in Hollabrunn in September 1942, the people in question showed ‘little 
understanding’, not of the subject of lower pay as such but of the ‘special treatment 
of Poles and eastern workers’.!3 The inevitable competition between different 
groups of foreigners who were subject to a greater or lesser degree of discrimination 
posed a threat to law and order, and to the masters’ authority. The problem was 
exacerbated by the pay rise awarded to Soviet nationals in April 1943 and the 
alignment with Polish agricultural workers’ pay rates in July 1944. In many cases, 
however, there was no need to invoke the law. Disputes over wages were often 
settled on the spot, depending on the prevailing power relationship, as an Am- 
stetten district police report of August 1940 notes: ‘In their anxiety to keep their 


8 Danker, ‘Stacuserhebung’, 99. 

> Extracts from LR reports for Oct. 1942, RScH ND, 13 Nov. 1942, BgldLA, ZGS, 
Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 

10 Sicuation report of GP Euratsfeld, 26 Aug. 1942, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 250, 251, 1942-43, I- 
TI/1-3. 

11 See Miinkel, Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 408. 

12 Extract from LR St Pélten report for June 1942, RStH ND, 14 July 1942, BegldLA, ZGS, 
Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 

13 Summary of LR reports for Sept. 1942, RStH ND an die NSDAP Gauleitung ND, 23 Oct. 
1942, BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 
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workers, many farmers have resorted to paying the Poles extra in the form of 
gratuities over and above the wages payable under their contracts, with the result 
that these Polish workers are actually paid at the going rate for the area con- 
cerned.”!4 Up to that point the Reich workforce had included a relatively smal! 
number of Polish workers, and their arrival had not solved the structural and 
contingent shortage of manpower in the agricultural sector. With the increasing 
availability of other foreigners, starting with western European prisoners of war, the 
situation became easier from the manpower authorities’ point of view in the second 
half of 1940. The saturation of the agricultural labour market appears to have 
considerably reduced the Polish civilians’ scope for pressing their wage demands. 

The official reports were more concerned with cases where wages exceeded the 
statutory rate than with cases where they fell below it. The biographical accounts of 
forced labourers, on the contrary, mention cases where wages were not paid at all. 
Thus, Helene Pawlik, an agricultural worker from Poland employed in the agri- 
cultural sector in the Gau of Niederdonau, reports: ‘I arrived here in ’40 and the 
rate set by Hitler was 18 marks. Then, when I did more work, I got 19. And that 
lasted until ’41, when Sepp [her child] was born...Then I only got 10 marks 
[tearful], that was all...I had no pension, these 10 marks, [the farmer] didn’t pay 
any medical or health insurance, it was cheap labour.’!> Clearly, this was a new form 
of an old custom, still found in the interwar years, of undertaking to provide for 
foster-children in return for a deduction to cover their keep:'® in the context of the 
acute shortage of manpower, the farmers in this case combined the tradition of 
providing for children born out of wedlock to single women with their own interest 
in holding on to the Polish girl, under threat of dismissal, and possibly securing a 
future worker in the form of the child. Helene Pawlik, on the contrary, afraid of 
embarking on the perilous journey to the Government-General, hoped to find a 
modicum of security for herself and the child by staying on the farm. 

Another example of adapting traditional patterns of thought and conduct to the 
requirements of foreign labour employment is provided by this account from Sergei 
Zakharovich Ragulin, who worked with his mother on a farm in the Ganserndorf 
district: ‘If we needed money, we had to go to him and he gave us some. How much 
do you need? Twenty marks, and he handed out 20 marks. Or 50, if we needed 50. 
But we didn’t ask him for money at all in the first year. We didn’t know. What we 
could do, what we couldn’t do, what was what?!” Here too, a rural tradition of 
paying part of the annual wage at irregular intervals was adapted to new circum- 
stances.'8 Not only was the monthly wage of the woman and her son far below the 
statutory rate, it was held back in the first year, differing in both respects from the 
annual wages paid to local farmhands. The submissive gesture of the mother in 
humbly asking the farmer for the money to which she and her son were entitled set 
the scene for a reversal of roles in the matter of debt: the point was not that the 
farmer still owed them their wages but that Sergei Zakharovich Ragulin and his 


14 Situation report of GP Ardagger, 25 Aug. 1940, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 215, 1940, I. 
15: Interview with Pawlik, 99. 16 See Mitterauer, Ledige Mutter, 71; Ziehkinder, 322. 
17 Interview with Ragulin, 50-1. 18 Ortmayr, ‘Landliches Gesinde’, 403-4. 
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mother owed him a debt of gratitude for what he had given them. Withholding pay 
particularly affected foreigners who were at a disadvantage in respect of legal status, 
sex, age, nationality, and other categories.'? But the working and living conditions 
of forced labourers employed in agriculture depended on food, clothing, and 
accommodation even more than on the wages they were paid. Cash could not be 
used to buy goods over the counter in most cases, because coupons had to be 
produced, and it was reduced to a fraction of its value on the black market. It was 
very difficult, for foreign wage-earners and for the country concerned, to transfer 
funds to the workers’ country of origin or to open a savings account in the Reich— 
so it was rarely done.?° In these circumstances, workers, particularly those living in 
camps, often took the opportunity to pay for the necessities of life in kind by taking 
on extra work.?! 

In addressing the question of who profited from forced labour in agriculture, we 
are treading on thin ice. On the one hand, to answer the question means reducing 
the whole complex to component parts that can be measured in terms of money. 
On the other, there is little reliable data to support findings, even on that restricted 
premise. Most of the proceeds of the discriminatory pay policy that applied to 
foreign workers employed in the agricultural sector, especially funds accruing from 
the various nationality-based deductions from gross wages and pay, and from the 
financial transactions in connection with wage transfers to other countries, went to 
the exchequer.” Farm and estate profits cannot be ascertained simply by compar- 
ing the nominal wage bills for national and foreign workers;?> they must also be set 
against the productivity of the workers concerned. There are very few contempor- 
ary studies on the productivity of prisoners of war and foreign civilians employed in 
agriculture, unlike those employed in trade and industry,‘ so it is only possible to 
make rough estimates at best. On the conservative assumption that, in comparison 
with local labour, the productivity of Polish civilian workers was 80 per cent to 100 
per cent, that of eastern workers 90 per cent to 110 per cent, Hungarian Jews 40 
per cent to 60 per cent, western prisoners of war 70 per cent to 90 per cent, 
and Soviet prisoners of war 60 per cent to 80 per cent,?> the real wage bill for 1944 
in the Gau of Niederdonau, based on statutory gross wages and pay without 
bonuses, looks like this: western prisoners of war and eastern workers were the 
cheapest form of foreign agricultural labour. Poles and Soviet prisoners of war cost 
the employers much less than local labour. Hungarian Jews, because of the 
precarious conditions of employment in their case, cost about the same as local 
labour. However, with the wartime cuts in manpower, whether an agricultural 
undertaking could produce the goods was more important to its survival than who 


19 On cases of this kind, see Rischanek, ‘Auslandische Arbeitskrifte’, 67; Ruff, Zwangsarbeit, 60; 
Ruggenthaler, Fin Geschenk fiir den Fiihrer, 79. 

20 See Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 162-3; Danker, ‘Statuserhebung’, 98; Grossmann, ‘Polen und 
Sowjetrussen’, 359-60; Boll, Das wird man nie mehr los, 186-90. 

2! Kohler, “Wahrend des Krieges’, 187. 22 Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 183. 

23 See, for example, Hoffmann, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 134. 24 Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 186-7. 

25 For an explanation of the basis for these estimates, see Ch. II. 
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was employed to produce them.” Thus, farmers, local communities, and the state, 
in particular, and German society in general, all profited from the work of the men 
and women employed as forced labour in the agricultural sector. 


2. FOOD 


In support of the widely held view that foreign workers employed in agriculture 
enjoyed better working and living conditions than those employed in mining and 
industry, reference is usually made to the quantity and quality of the food that was 
provided,?” and to the practice of eating at the same table or from the same pot, 
which, it is claimed, levelled out the established order of precedence between 
German nationals and men and women from other countries.2® The image of 
the ‘easier lot’ of foreign workers employed in agriculture is thus based on the fact 
that they appeared to be in a better position, materially and symbolically, in respect 
of food. This view needs to be discussed in conjunction with the customs obtaining 
in rural areas before the war. According to an unwritten code still prevalent in the 
1930s, the basic necessities—board and lodging, and clothing—were regarded as 
part of a farmhand’s pay and, to a lesser extent, that of a day-labourer.*? Converse- 
ly, the provisions for local and foreign seasonal workers, regarded in most cases as 
payment in kind, were generally set out in contracts.7° The provisions for foreign 
workers employed in the agricultural sector also fell within this range of conflicting 
formal and informal rules, and depended to a large extent on whether food was 
provided in the camp or in the employer’s household. 

Where food was provided in the camp, rules were laid down by the responsible 
authorities.>! Under the terms of an order issued by the army high command in 
January 1941, prisoners of war employed in the agricultural sector, whose condi- 
tions depended on whether their work was officially classified as heavy work, very 
heavy work, long hours, or night work, received only two-thirds of the rations to 
which foreign civilian workers were entitled.52 One consequence of the employ- 
ment of prisoners of war in the armaments industry, in breach of the Geneva 
Convention, was that prisoners employed in the agricultural sector received differ- 
ent rations from those employed in industry.3? Soviet prisoners and civilian 
workers, in particular, who were entitled to even less food than other prisoners of 


26 Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 189. 27 Kohler, “Wahrend des Krieges’, 187. 

28 See Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 134; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 23; Bauer, Nationalozialistische Agrarpolitik, 
164-6; Kohler, “Wahrend des Krieges’, 187; Lehmann, ‘Zwangsarbeiter’, 136; Sandgruber, ‘Die 
Landwirtschaft’, 286; Grossmann, ‘Polen und Sowjetrussen’, 375; Hoffmann, ‘Auslandische 
ZwangsarbeiterInnen’, 506; Korneck, ‘Fremdarbeiter/innen’, 61; Ruff, Um thre Jugend betrogen, 86. 

29 Ortmayr, ‘Landliches Gesinde’, 336. 30 See ibid.; Allraun, ‘Kultur’. 

31 See Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 122-35. See also the relevant passages in the study by Mark Spoerer 
in the present volume. 

32 Communication of the Reich Ministry for food and agriculture (RMEL), 23 Jan. 1941, AdRO5, 
Oberbergame Wien, 59/30, 489/42. 

33 RMEL communication, 6 Oct. 1942, AdR 05, Oberbergamt Wien, 16/76643/42, 77482- 
1/1942. 
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war, faced starvation.*4 Following criticism from employers about the inadequate 
rations allocated to Soviet nationals, the rations of Soviet prisoners of war and 
civilians employed in the agricultural sector were brought into line with those of 
other prisoners working on the land in the autumn of 1942. However, they were 
still much smaller than the rations allocated to other foreign civilians.3° The food 
rations of Soviet nationals employed in industry were also below the level of the 
rations allocated to western prisoners working in the armaments industry at the 
time. Clearly, the authorities in the agricultural sector were quicker than their 
colleagues in other sectors to note the rising opposition to the labour deployment 
system caused by the lack of proper provision for Soviet prisoners of war and 
civilian workers.3° 

The rations of Soviet and other prisoners of war and eastern workers employed in 
agriculture and living in camps, as specified by the Reich ministry for food and 
agriculture in October 1942, were as follows: 2,375 grams of bread, 400 grams of 
meat (‘horsemeat or low-grade cuts if possible’), 100 grams of slaughterhouse fat or 
80 grams of bone fat or suet, and 100 grams of margarine per week; 300 grams 
of cereals, 250 grams of coffee substitute, and 700 grams of sugar per rationing 
period.?” Also, from December 1942, Soviet nationals living in camps were to 
receive the same rations as ‘normal national consumers’, except for highly 
nutritious items such as whole milk, eggs, and butter. Prisoners of war and 
Soviet civilian workers were not eligible for special distributions of poultry, game, 
or luxury items, with the exception of smoking permits.2° Pregnant women 
and nursing mothers received no special allowances of any kind.4° The same 
discrimination is apparent in the provisions for the Jewish workers from Hungary 
employed in agriculture and forestry work from the summer of 1944: there were no 
maternity allowances, child allowances, or special provisions, and they were for- 
bidden to buy tobacco; the farm or estate provided board and lodging for those who 
were fit for work and the Sondereinsatzkommando had to cover the cost of those who 
were not.4! Also, the meat ration provided for Jews living in camps was set at 250 
grams per week—half the ration allocated to Soviet workers.42 

Research in the Gau of Niederdonau and other Reich regions shows that survival 
in the camps depended on getting hold of extra food. Under the Geneva Convention, 


34 Streit, Keine Kameraden, 249. 

35 RMEL communication, 6 Oct. 1942, AdR 05, Oberbergamt Wien, 16/76643/42, 77482-T/ 
1942. 

36 See Demer, ‘Fremdarbeiter’, 366. 

37 RMEL communication, 6 Oct. 1942, AdR 05, Oberbergamt Wien, 16/76643/42, 77482-T/ 
1942. 

38 RStH communication, 8 Dec. 1942, BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsatz, 12; RS des RStH ND, 15 
Feb. 1943, NOLA, BH Zwetd, 275, 1943, X1/164-8, XIII. 

39 GBA communications, RGVA, 1504, 1, 5. 

40 Soviet children living in the camps were allowed half the weekly ration to which adults were 
entitled. Children under the age of 3 were also allowed half a litre, and children between the ages of 4 
and 14 a quarter of a litre of full milk. RMEL communication, 6 Oct. 1942, AdR 05, Oberbergame 
Wien, 16/76643/42, 77482-T/1942. 

41 BdS Hungary, 9 Aug. 1944, NOLA, BH Korneuburg, 451, 1945, XI/165-72, XIII. 

42 RStH ND communication, 10 June 1944, BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 
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camps were required to set up canteens where food, luxury items, and basic com- 
modities could be sold to prisoners of war and paid for in camp currency. Complaints 
received by the Red Cross suggest that these canteens were in fact not well stocked.43 
Prisoners of war living in camps, protected as they were under international law, had 
one privilege that was vital to their survival: the right to receive food parcels.44 These 
comforts for the troops, regarded in France, for example, as an expression of personal 
and. patriotic care,45 were often perceived by the local population and the Reich 
authorities as a challenge, and this in turn encouraged all manner of suspicions that 
the recipients might be squandering food, engaging in illicit trading, or planning acts 
of sabotage.4° The French prisoners of war, on the other hand, welcomed the parcels 
as an improvement on the inadequate food served in the camp canteen.47 Anyone 
with a food parcel could do all sorts of deals, and this strengthened the position of 
prisoners of war who enjoyed this privilege in the hierarchy of foreigners in the 
Reich.48 

Unlike the highly coloured French accounts of their exploits in this connection, 
the memories of civilian workers and prisoners of war from the Soviet Union are 
often marked by degrading experiences of hunger. Dmitri Filippovich Nelen, who 
was employed and lived on the Archbishop of Vienna’s estate in the district of 
Ganserndorf in the Gau of Niederdonau, tells of the foreman’s dry comments on 
the inadequate food: ‘300 grams of bread a day and muddy broth. Morning and 
night. At midday, nothing. That was how it was. We ate twice a day. Of course, we 
didn’t get enough to eat, we were a bit hungry because, they say, it’s hard to move if 
you have a full belly, you can work with an empty belly, otherwise you might have 
trouble breathing. 4° 

The memories of the Hungarian Jews employed in the Gau of Niederdonau are 
also marked by experiences of hunger: ‘And the awful thing about it all was the 
hunger. The hunger, never getting enough to eat’,°° to quote Theodéra Griinfeld, 
who worked in the monastery at Heiligenkreuz. Thus, breakfast in the Jewish camp 
at Lichtenworth consisted of 0.3 to 0.5 litres of cold coffee, without sugar; at 
midday and in the evening, there was thin, unsalted gruel, which often contained 
nothing but powdered peas and beans.>! The mortality rate was correspondingly 
high: ten to fifteen a day in the Jewish camp at Gmiind.>? 

Foreigners employed under individual contracts and provided for on farms and 
estates had more scope. The Reich ministry for food and agriculture (RMEL) 
expressly decreed in October 1942 that foreign civilians—including civilians from 
the Soviet Union—were to be included in the ‘self-sufficient community’. On paper, 
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therefore, they enjoyed parity with German nationals, except for special allocations.*4 
Their food rations were taken into account in the allocation of meat ration cards, 
which in practice meant, on the one hand, that the farm or estate in question was 
allowed more meat and, on the other, that the employer's extra sugar, jam, cereals, 
and fat rations were not to be passed on to foreign workers.>4 The decree establishing 
the ‘self-sufficient community’ transferred responsibility for the basic needs of foreign 
workers employed under individual contracts to farm and estate managers. Whether 
or not the workers received the rations to which they were entitled now depended on 
the employers and those with access to the supplies.>° 

Foreigners who had no ration cards were more or less obliged to take their meals 
at the farm, as Maria Michailovna Lykova, a Soviet civilian formerly employed in 
the Gau of Niederdonau, recounts: ‘Even if I had been paid, I had no coupons, they 
got very few coupons themselves, so I didn’t need any money because everything 
was rationed and you had to have coupons.’*© Looking back, she does not consider 
that it was wrong not to pay her at the time because she couldn’t spend any money 
she earned to buy consumer goods legally over the counter. Anyone attempting to 
obtain food illegally was liable to prosecution on a charge of ‘forging ration cards’,>” 
‘conspiracy to commit larceny’, ‘foraging’, ‘poaching’,°® ‘illicit trading’, or beg- 
ging.°? While village communities might still feel that there was some moral 
justification for local agricultural workers to resort to theft in an emergency,® 
foreigners found guilty of the same offence usually had to pay the full penalty. Such 
cases were extremely common, giving the lie to the idea of a united, self-sufficient 
community and its semantic connections with the concepts of social harmony and 
the ‘whole household’. The ideal mutual ties between the master of the farm and his 
clientele, which depended on the ‘honour of all concerned being sanctioned by the 
local rural community, had already been loosened in real life as a result of the class 
divisions among agricultural workers that developed in the 1920s and 1930s.°! The 
loosening of mutual ties between the employer and his German agricultural 
workers applied even more in the case of foreign workers, excluded by law from 
the household, farm, and village community. However, the relations between them 
were not completely arbitrary. The employers’ efforts to ensure that their foreign 
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employees were willing to work by giving them enough to eat coincided with the 
employees’ efforts to ensure their own survival by doing enough work to satisfy 
their employers. The accounts of former forced labourers employed under individ- 
ual contract also contain frequent references to feelings of alienation or intimacy in 
connection with meals.? The psychological and physical aspects of the experience 
were inextricably linked. Dislike for the unfamiliar taste of the food, combined with 
fixed ideas about similarities and differences, was characteristic of the groups of 
foreign workers employed under individual contract in the agricultural sector in the 
Third Reich who were subject to less discrimination. They were relatively well 
fed.©3 In the case of the groups in the camps, who were subject to a higher degree of 
discrimination, far more vital problems came first. Their accounts of their experi- 
ences rarely mention matters of taste. 

In addition to the material aspect of food supplies, the arrangements for feeding 
foreign workers also had a symbolic aspect, namely whether or not nationals ate at 
the same table as foreigners. Camp inmates and workers employed on large farms 
and estates did not as a rule eat with the employers or masters.°4 However, on the 
evidence of the Gau of Niederdonau, it was apparently considered quite normal for 
workers to take their meals with the family, especially on small and medium-sized 
farms—if only because living quarters tended to be cramped.° With the arrival of 
Polish workers, the common practice of eating together suddenly acquired enor- 
mous ideological significance in the eyes of the Nazi authorities. It was declared to 
be a crime of ‘unlawful association’ for ‘Aryan’ employers and ‘foreign’ employees 
to eat together.°° People were constantly and forcibly reminded in words and 
pictures that apartheid was now the order of the day: ‘Only ethnic Germans should 
eat at our table!’6” Police and party offices continued for the rest of the war to file 
complaints about nationals and foreigners illegally eating at the same table. In 
addition to the ideological views of the authorities, the practical views of country 
people were also given an occasional airing, as for example in an Amstetten district 
police report of June 1942: “The order that non-German-speaking [sic] workers are 
Not to eat at the same table as the rest of the household is very rarely obeyed because 
it is claimed that it makes these non-German speakers less disposed to work, quite 
apart from the fact that leftovers are not put to such good use as when they all eat 
together at the same table.’©® Clearly, the apartheid rule often conflicted with 
agricultural requirements. Eating at the same table served not only to build up 
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the physical strength of workers and members of the household but also to 
strengthen the relationship between master and servants; ‘Eating at the boss’s 
table and sleeping under his roof caused workers to feel deeply indebted to 
him.’©? Former eastern worker Valentina Illarionovna Perepelica explains that, 
from a foreigner’s point of view, the employer’s respect—and consequently the 
incentive to work—was more important than the experience of taking meals 
together and having enough to eat: ‘I was on a farm; I wasn’t badly treated; 
whatever they had to eat, we had too.’7° In other cases, the experience of eating 
at the same table on equal terms went hand in hand with the experience of being 
excluded from the farm and household hierarchy. Foreigners, particularly unmar- 
ried mothers, were more completely at the mercy of their masters’ whims than 
nationals, who received more support from the authorities and the local commu- 
nity.’! The debate about eating at the same table reveals once again the contradic- 
tion between including forced labourers employed on the land on economic 
grounds, and excluding them on racial and ideological grounds. 


3. ACCOMMODATION 


The German authorities envisaged two possible solutions to the problem of finding 
accommodation for foreign workers: housing in camps or individual accommo- 
dation. Arrangements were made for Polish civilian workers to live on farms and 
prisoners of war in camps. In the case of Soviet civilian workers, the Nazi leadership 
drew a distinction between male and female eastern workers: female workers could 
be employed in agriculture under individual contract from the start, while male 
workers—like Soviet prisoners of war—were initially to be housed in huts, in 
closed camps surrounded by barbed wire.”? Early in 1942 permission was given for 
non-Soviet prisoners to be employed in agriculture under individual contract— 
provided that ‘there was still a German man on the farm’ who could serve as an 
auxiliary guard.”3 From April 1942 the Reich Leader SS and Chief of the German 
Police (RFSSuChdDtPol) also allowed male ‘civilian workers from former Soviet 
territory’ to live in separate accommodation where they could be locked in and kept 
under strict supervision. The proviso that a male German worker must be in charge 
was soon dropped, as more and more men were called up.”4 The system of housing 
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prisoners of war and eastern workers in camps had run into insuperable problems: 
the necessary accommodation was not available and the system was incompatible 
with agricultural requirements.”> By 1943 employment under individual contract 
had become the rule in the agricultural sector throughout the Reich, except for 
Soviet prisoners of war and the Hungarian Jews employed from 1944, who were 
housed in camps.”° The drive for maximum exploitation of foreign labour had 
prevailed against the ethnic policy objections of party and security service offi- 
cials.’” For detainees in the Gau of Niederdonau, the conditions for survival were 
equally mixed in both cases, whether they lived in camps or in separate accommo- 
dation. In camp, the advantage of constant contact with people speaking the same 
language was offset by the disadvantage, in many cases, of inadequate protection 
against cold, damp, and vermin. Detainees in the main camp were allocated to 
separate work detachments and housed in smaller camps. The strict rules on keeping 
prisoners of war under guard meant that accommodation had to be provided for 
guards as well as prisoners, exacerbating the shortage of suitable accommodation. 
Many camps, especially those where French prisoners of war were held, are described 
as ‘good’ in official reports.”® Other buildings, such as empty houses, hotel reception 
rooms, or warehouses, appear to have fallen some way short of the standards required 
by the rules.”? There were also reports of unsuitable accommodation, without 
adequate protection against cold and damp.®° The shortage of camp accommodation 
for prisoners of war and eastern workers came to a head with the employment of 
Hungarian Jews, who began to arrive in the summer of 1944, generally in contin- 
gents of ten to twenty men and women, or three to five families.2! Most official 
complaints of poor hygiene related to Jewish camps.®? 

The conditions for survival were equally mixed for those living in individual 
accommodation. The advantage of more agreeable surroundings was offset by the 
disadvantage of isolation and dependence on their employers, a dependence that was 
increased by having no room of their own.® The accounts given by former forced 
labourers employed in the Gau of Niederdonau vary accordingly. For Maria Michai- 
lovna Lykova, the fact that she was allowed to share a room with the farmer’s sister 
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and that she was not locked in was a sign that her employers held her in high 
esteem.4 Russian worker Dmitri Filippovich Nelen had limited access to the house 
during his short period of employment under individual contract: ‘I was allowed in to 
eat, and I slept in a barn with the cattle; that was where my bed was.’8> Freedom to 
come and go in the farmhouse was vital, especially in the wintertime when the 
kitchen and living room were generally the only rooms that were heated. Their own 
rooms, like the other servants’ rooms, were not heated®¢ but this was less important 
to these foreign agricultural workers than the extent to which they were free to come 
and go in the house. 


4, CLOTHING 


Clothing, like many other daily necessities, was rationed during the war. Initially, 
foreign civilian workers were not entitled to the clothing coupons required for 
clothes and shoes. They were issued with quarterly permits to buy sewing materials. 
From October 1941 ethnic Polish men and women were given special Polish textile 
coupons. However, in view of the serious shortage of clothes,®” the distribution 
offices soon had to abandon their hard line and provide clothing and shoes for 
foreign workers, including Soviet citizens from April 1942 on.88 From June 1944 
foreigners’ clothes rations depended on which category they belonged to. Those, 
like the French and the Croats for example, who ranked high in the Nazi hierarchy 
were not provided with coupons because they were supposed to get the necessary 
clothing from their home country. Workers from ‘eastern peoples’ were supposed 
to get coupons from the distribution offices but this did not apply to Soviet 
workers, who needed the coupons more than anyone else and who could only 
apply for them in an emergency.®? In practice, it hardly mattered whether or not 
they had any coupons, because everything was in short supply and there was hardly 
any cloth, clothing, or footwear to be had. In the case of prisoners of war, clothing 
was a matter for the camp authorities and the employers. As a rule, the men 
continued to wear the uniforms they had been wearing when they were captured. 
The International Red Cross sent clothes to those who were under their protection, 
and prisoners were also supposed to be issued with underwear, footwear, and items 
of uniform by the camp authorities, and working clothes by the employers.”° 
From the moment the first Polish workers arrived in the Gau of Niederdonau, the 
authorities and employers realized that the clothing and footwear shortages were 
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going to cause problems.?! In the case of Soviet workers too, inadequate and 
unsuitable clothes and shoes were a constant theme in official reports. The reports 
also reveal the circumstances surrounding recruitment in the occupied eastern 
territories, circumstances in which it was generally impossible for deportees to 
bring winter clothes with them. This was also the case with the Hungarian Jews, 
rounded up and brought to the Ostmark in the summer of 1944, most of whom were 
obliged to get through the winter of 1944/5 with the clothes they had been wearing 
when they arrived in the summer. The complaints voiced by the police and the 
regional authorities clearly arose from a fear that the men and women’s capacity and 
motivation to work might be compromised.” In the last six months of 1942 and the 
winter of 1942/3 when Soviet citizens began to be employed on a massive scale, there 
was such a flood of reports on the lack of clothing for foreign workers that it is fair to 
say that the state supply system was in crisis. The reports covered everything, from the 
inadequate provisions for foreigners to the excessive demands on the distribution 
offices established by the district authorities. The Landrat in Gmiind, one of many, 
complained at the end of October 1942 that the allocations of working shoes with 
wooden soles would cover only a fraction of the applications received.?? The Reich- 
statthalter for the Gau of Niederdonau, too, was critical of the Nazi authorities’ 
handling of the crisis: ‘The employment of foreign nationals in the Reich is, in my 
view, a matter that is far too serious for officials to do everything by the book, sit back, 
and thank heaven for red tape.’*4 All official attempts having failed to solve the 
problem, the only way out appeared to be to. privatize the business of providing 
clothing for foreign agricultural workers and leave it to the employers.?> In many 
cases, farmers resorted to using stocks of old clothes to ensure that their foreign 
workers were able and willing to work.?® But the employers’ strategies only served to 
mitigate the chaotic effects of the overstretched supply system, not to attack the root 
of the problem. 

Memories of the lack of clothing loom large in interviews with former Polish and 
Soviet agricultural workers and Hungarian Jews employed on the land in the Gau of 
Niederdonau. Helene Pawlik speaks for many others when she describes the short- 
ages: ‘There was nothing left for me to buy, no shoes, no dresses, nothing at all, it was 
awful.”°” There are frequent references to the clogs they had to wear, associated in 
many cases with dehumanizing experiences. Dmitri Filippovich Nelen says he and 
the others clattered off to work in their clogs, sounding ‘like horses’.°* In the eyes of 
the Nazi authorities, such feelings were less important than the fact that clogs were 
useless in mountain areas in the winter: ‘It is absolutely impossible, with the clogs 
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that have been issued, for men to work in the designated areas where the snow is 
about 1m deep.’?? There was also a risk of accidents, because clogs were completely 
unsuitable and inadequate for use in agricultural and forestry work. In country areas, 
they were a sign of the low place accorded to forced labourers in the NS-hierarchy. 


5. TREATMENT OF THE SICK, THE INJURED, 
AND PREGNANT WOMEN 


The workers’ health was important to the success of the foreign labour employment 
system but it was frequently at risk. In the early days—in keeping with the 
stereotype of ‘dirty eastern scum’—it involved a whole series of disinfectant 
measures and medical examinations, a humiliating experience, especially for the 
forced labourers at the bottom end of the pecking order.'© The girls and women 
found the medical examinations particularly painful and degrading, largely because 
of the sexual connotations.'°! At first, when there were still plenty of workers 
available within the Reich, foreign women who fell ill were sent back to their 
country of origin.!°2 However, the increasing shortage of labour caused the general 
plenipotentiary for manpower to stop sending workers back when they were 
temporarily incapacitated.!°3 The German authorities now faced the problem of 
arranging for the accommodation, supervision, and treatment of foreigners who 
fell ill.!°4 The medical care was nowhere near the standard of care provided for 
German nationals despite the fact that all foreign civilian workers, except Soviet 
workers, were obliged to pay social security contributions and therefore, in theory, 
had the necessary medical and health insurance cover. Soviet civilian workers were 
initially covered for medical care only, and were not required to pay social security 
contributions until April 1944.!°5 Medical care was based on the principle of 
keeping the cost of labour to a minimum.!'° The cost of medical treatment was 
borne by the labour offices and the medical and health insurance funds, and their 


respective responsibilities were constantly changing. From October 1941 the 
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labour offices and the provincial labour offices had the final say on whether or not 
to accept responsibility for costs.!°” The prevailing administrative chaos meant that 
many decisions were left to the discretion of officials, employers, doctors, and 
nursing staff. Illness was stigmatized by officials and employers, and many of the 
forced labourers employed in the Gau of Niederdonau were inclined to agree. Most 
of those who were interviewed maintained, at first, that they had never been ill 
when they were working there.!°8 Only later, as in the case of Maria Michailovna 
Lykova, was there any mention of infection, illness, or injury: ‘No, I was never ill, 
but a horse did tread on my foot once...yes, my foot hurt for a long time, and 
perhaps the climate didn’t suit me because I used to get open sores on my legs and 
hands, I’ve even still got scars somewhere.’!°? The claim that they had never been ill 
is understandable, as part of a survival strategy that involved being a good worker, 
always ready and willing. And, in many cases, the foreign workers were probably 
not aware that they were entitled to receive medical care. 

Country people generally preferred to rely on their own remedies and not to go 
to the doctor.'!® They would only seek medical help if they were seriously ill or 
badly injured. The treatment of foreign workers was normally at the employer's or 
the doctor’s discretion. Admission to hospital was mandatory only if there was a risk 
of infection.'!! In order to protect members of the German population, the 
number of admissions was to be kept to a minimum, and foreigners who were 
admitted to hospital for treatment were not to be put in the same room or ward as 
German patients.!!2 Accommodation for sick. or injured foreigners was allocated 
according to nationality, not status: patients from western Europe and patients 
from eastern Europe were not to mix.'!> Most of the foreigners treated in the 
hospital at Offenburg were suffering from gastric or intestinal disorders, gastritis, 
stomach ulcers, or influenza.'!4 Injuries, usually connected with accidents at work, 
also had to be treated in hospital.'!> In these cases, the ruthless logic of the foreign 
labour employment system required that the injured workers—irrespective of their 
nationality—be given the necessary treatment to enable them to return to work. 
The Nazi authorities were also obliged to provide medical care for foreigners living 
in camps. Their priority in this connection was not to treat contagious diseases but 
to prevent them from spreading. Cold, damp, and dirty living quarters were a good 
breeding ground for epidemics that could pose a threat to the local population.!'6 
Hungarian Jews were subject to more restrictions than anyone else. Their medical 
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treatment was strictly regulated and they were admitted to hospital only if they were 
suffering from a life-threatening disease.!!7 

In addition to sickness and injury, pregnancy too was the subject of official 
attempts at regulation. The main concern of the German authorities was to prevent 
foreign women from becoming pregnant in the first place. The regulations on the 
subject changed as female forced labour from the occupied territories in Europe 
became scarce. Up to the end of 1942, female forced labourers who fell pregnant 
were generally sent back to their country of origin.!!8 For foreign women, preg- 
nancy offered one of the few possibilities of returning home. From March 1943, on 
the instructions of the general plenipotentiary for manpower, ‘pregnant eastern 
workers who were otherwise still fit for work were no longer to be sent home’ and 
were to be registered with the local labour office.!!? At about the same time, 
permission for abortion—strictly prohibited in the case of German women—was 
extended to female eastern workers,'2° and in June 1943 to Polish women.!?! 
Employers were required to allow home deliveries on the farm,!?2 

In villages where there were a number of foreign children, it was proposed to 
establish nurseries where mothers could breastfeed their babies but where they 
would have to bear the cost of care themselves.'23 Centres were also established 
with delivery rooms and facilities for nursing mothers, but the infant mortality rates 
were high because many children in the centres were deliberately done away with or 
died of neglect.!24 Of course, the food situation was easier in the agricultural sector 
and this enabled foreign mothers employed in agriculture to keep their children 
with them more often than mothers employed in other sectors.!25 At the same 
time, however, the foreign women’s anxiety about the child’s welfare made them 
even more dependent on their employers. Polish and Soviet mothers-to-be were not 
entitled to any maternity benefit, only minimum cover for two weeks before and six 
weeks after the birth.!26 Even these short periods of cover were reduced in the Gau 
of Niederdonau because the provincial labour office, influenced by the common 
idea that foreign women were closer to nature, insisted that they should be given a 
reasonable amount of work to do when they were pregnant: ‘Foreign women must 
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therefore continue to work in the house or in the camp for as long as possible 
during their pregnancy and must start work again as soon as possible afterwards.’!?7 
They were allowed time off to breastfeed their babies but their pay was cut 
accordingly.!?8 Helene Pawlik, who had a son in 1941 and was allowed to keep 
him with her on the farm, gives us some idea of what life was like under these 
extraordinary regulations: ‘I came back from the hospital, and I had no milk, no 
milk I tell you, my son had no milk. I got very thin, very thin, I was absolutely 
emaciated.’!29 She herself didn’t have enough to eat, so she was unable to breastfeed 
her boy. She didn’t see how she was to keep him alive without extra rations. In this 
cruel dilemma, she was forced, even more than before, to turn to the farmer’s wife 
for help and became increasingly dependent on her as a result. 


127 Communication from the President of the regional labour office, Wien-Niederdonau, 5 Apr. 
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IV. Criminalized Activity: Disciplinary 
Measures 


1. SURVEILLANCE 


Wiru the aid of a vast array of decrees, ordinances, and other regulations, the Nazi 
regime established a hierarchy among the civilian workers and prisoners based on 
National Socialist racist ideology on the one hand, and pragmatic foreign policy 
considerations on the other. This hierarchy was to be maintained by the rulers and 
accepted by their subjects in everyday life by means of a system of surveillance and 
punishment. The Nazi authorities were able to draw to some extent on popular 
stereotypes of Jews, Slavs, and other sections of the population regarded as ‘infer- 
ior’. The discrimination against eastern European, Jewish, and, after 1943, Italian 
workers encouraged German workers and other foreign workers who were not 
subject to the same degree of discrimination to think they were comparatively well 
off. In that respect it served to some extent an ‘appeasement function’ which helped 
to stabilize the regime’s rule.! However, there were limits to the extent to which full 
dominance could be achieved in defining and dealing with nationals and 
foreigners—and standards had to be adapted in the light of local conditions. 

In order to exercise the fullest possible measure of control over foreigners for the 
purposes of seamless surveillance and punishment of any offences that might be 
committed, it was necessary to ascertain exactly who was on Reich territory, where 
they were, and when. This was to be achieved by requiring all foreigners to register 
with the security police. Conversely, this registration work justified the powers of 
the security authorities, in particular their responsibility for Polish and Soviet 
workers. In the case of prisoners of war and later Soviet workers and Hungarian 
Jews of both sexes, the registration process was combined with ‘delousing’ and 
intimate medical examinations. The costs of these procedures were deductible from 
the prisoners’ wages (at least in the case of Polish and, later, Soviet workers). 
Registered workers were issued with employment record books containing their 
photographs and fingerprints. A conflict of interests between the Nazi authorities 
and the employers of foreigners, many problems arising from the registration of 
workers, became manifest from the start. In the autumn of 1939, in view of the 
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acute shortage of manpower on the land, farmers wanted prisoners of war allocated 
to them without delay. From their point of view, registration with the security 
police was less important and should be postponed until the labour-intensive work 
of harvesting had been completed.3 The incidental damage arising from police 
registration of foreigners became increasingly acute as more and more of them 
arrived, particularly the massive numbers of Soviet citizens after the winter of 1941/ 
2. The higher administrative authorities repeatedly complained that ‘some local 
police officers [failed] to understand the... regulations on the correct and precise 
registration of all foreigners and stateless persons, or to deal with them properly’.4 
The administration was overstretched, partly as a result of the mass of frequently 
amended regulations and partly because of overlapping departmental responsibil- 
ities. To remedy the situation, the head of the Wiener Neustadt labour office 
decided in July 1942 to centralize registration in the Gau of Niederdonau: record 
cards were to be completed, and photographs and fingerprints taken, in one and the 
same place by specially authorized bodies.» Others followed his example® and in 
December 1942, with the agreement of the Reichsstatthalter, the provincial labour 
office, and the state police in Vienna (the Gestapo), registration of Soviet citizens 
employed in the Gau of Niederdonau was centralized at the so-called Russian camp 
at the Strahof an der Nordbahn railway junction. Former forced labourers, like 
Dmitri Filippovich Nelen from Russia, describe this transit camp as a “concentra- 
tion camp’ on account of the poor food and appalling living conditions: ‘Even a dog 
wouldn’t eat the turnip soup they gave us there, but we were hungry and we ate it. 
We ate it and we died, who knows how many of us died.’” 

The written records enabled the authorities to keep track of workers and where 
they were employed. Poles, Soviet nationals, and Jewish workers, who were singled 
out for special discrimination, were also required to wear a clearly visible badge® and 
the costs of this could again be deducted from their wages.? This measure proved to 
be difficult to enforce in the conditions of daily life in country areas, as the Gau of 
Niederdonau shows. Amendments to the regulations, decided at the highest level, 
were delayed by junior officials and were not always strictly applied. There was 
widespread uncertainty, for example, about the exemption granted under the 
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decrees on Poles to ethnic Ukrainians, Russians, and Belorussians from former 
Polish territory.!° Also, the deployment of foreigners was marked from the outset 
by resistance to the requirement to wear a badge, regarded by the authorities as 
absolutely essential.'' Workers frequently omitted to wear the ‘P’ or ‘Ost’ badge 
and employers did not insist on it.'? Many local authorities responded by making 
an example of them: ‘Poles and their employers have already been reported, and 
future offenders on either count will automatically be prosecuted, as all the farmers 
have been informed repeatedly of the statutory requirements.’'3 The workers in 
question regarded the badges as discriminatory confirmation of their status as 
foreigners and employed all sorts of devices to avoid wearing them. They would 
pretend not to know anything about the badges or, as Helene Pawlik recounts, they 
would get rid of them so as to avoid the stigma: “We gave them away, then we could 
go on, and people didn’t know we were foreigners, only we had to be careful not to 
talk.’!4 In the case of female workers this strategy was often interpreted as vanity. !5 
According to Helene Pawlik, it was only important to wear the badge in public in 
the village: “We didn’t need them on weekdays when we were working, only on 
Sundays.’!© Dmitri Filippovich Nelen gives a vivid account of what the ‘Ost’ badge 
meant for him and his fellow countrymen: ‘It means Russian, eastern worker, only 
at the crack of a whip and the butt-end of a rifle.”'” In the painful experience of this 
former eastern worker, the badge meant guards attacking the wearer with ruthless 
violence. From the farmers’ point of view, too, it did not seem essential for workers 
to display a badge for their employers to keep them under control. This form of 
discrimination was regarded as repellent, particularly on family farms: the ‘P’ and 
‘Ost’ badges were a symbolic mark, clear for all to see, of the foreign workers’ 
exclusion from the farm and household community. But in many cases, family 
farms set great store by the symbolic inclusion of servants and day-labourers. The 
ideologically motivated policy of stigmatizing Polish and Soviet workers by obliging 
them to wear badges apparently ran into insuperable problems on many farms, and 
in many villages and offices. This does not mean that the rural community’s 
attitude towards those wearing the badges was prompted primarily by humanitarian 
considerations; the local grapevine probably did not need the help of signs and 
symbols. Everyone knew who was one of their own and who was not, and did not 
need a ‘P’ or ‘Ost’ badge to tell them. The workers who lived in camps and were 
employed in gangs were instantly recognizable as foreigners, if only because they 
were under guard. 
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The bureaucratic process of registration and issuing foreigners with badges was 
accompanied by the additional administrative costs of keeping them under guard. 
The rules in this connection were based on a combination of ideological and 
pragmatic premises: contact between prisoners of war and civilian workers, and 
between all foreigners and local people, was to be avoided;'® in the case of prisoners 
of war, measures were to be taken to prevent spying, sabotage, and subversion; 
foreign civilians and prisoners under guard were to be forced to work as hard as 
possible;!? and finally, attempts to escape and any other breaches of the rules were 
to be firmly nipped in the bud. These premises provided the Nazi authorities, 
belatedly, with yet another justification for the nationalist and racist stereotypes 
associated with the image of people of foreign origin. Poles and foreigners of 
western origin were kept under close, though by no means seamless, surveillance; 
but Soviet workers, prisoners of war, Italians after September 1943, and Hungarian 
Jews were to be kept under permanent guard. Enforcement was hampered by the 
vast number of general regulations on foreign workers and special regulations on 
Poles and Soviet citizens, and by the increasing number of foreign workers, as the 
example of the Gau of Niederdonau shows. A policeman in the Amstetten district 
reported in May 1940 that it was ‘very difficult to monitor compliance with the 
regulations . . . because there are a great number of Poles and the farms are scattered 
over a wide area’.2° Fewer officers were to be assigned to surveillance duties on large 
farms and estates than on smaller farms, and villages were much more heavily policed 
than scattered settlements and small hamlets. Nevertheless, Dmitri Filippovich, who 
was employed on the Archbishop’s estate in the Ganserndorf district, recalls: ‘But 
there were guards, of course. And, when night fell, we were all locked up... so 
everything was locked, everything, there were bars, one couldn’t get through them. 
And the doors were opened in the morning, That’s how it was.?! The task of 
reconciling the Nazi system with the realities of country life and providing surveillance 
was performed by the Wehrmacht in the case of prisoners of war, and by the local 
police force in the case of civilian workers. The police in villages, markets, and small 
towns were involved, even more than the Wehrmacht, in the conflict between the 
interests of the Nazi bureaucracy and those of the local population. They mediated 
between the written instructions of their superiors and the—frequently contrary— 
expectations of the rural community, in which they often occupied a prominent 
position. As a result, they were often required to strike a balance between contradict- 
ory demands in order to justify their role as keepers of the peace in the eyes of both. 

The enormous burden imposed by guard duties and surveillance was too much 
for the Wehrmacht and the local police to bear on their own. The possibility of 
recruiting auxiliary guards for the foreign workforce was therefore considered as 
early as October 1939. Additional measures were required to deal with the acute 
shortage of manpower in the agricultural sector, further exacerbated by the fact 
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that, from 1942/3 on, every available German who was fit and eligible for military 
service was called up. First, in 1942, the rules on keeping prisoners under guard were 
relaxed in the case of western prisoners: German guards were no longer required to 
control transport to and from the place of work;?* and western prisoners of war ‘who 
had rendered outstanding services’? might be subject to less strict surveillance. The 
shortage of guards also meant that prisoners of war were increasingly granted civilian 
status,?4 and more prisoners and male eastern workers were employed in agriculture 
under individual contract. When they ceased to live in camps, the responsibility for 
keeping them under surveillance passed to their employers.2> The home guard was 
established in 1942,26 with a remit to protect members of the population against 
escaped prisoners of war and other vagrants.?” And the NSDAP was also brought in: 
‘Party patrol units’ served to prevent ‘sexual intercourse and all contacts between 
Germans and racially alien foreigners; experience shows that such contacts lead to 
sexual intercourse’.2® The decision to involve the home guard and the Party in 
keeping foreigners under surveillance encouraged a general culture of informing on 
people and a sharp rise in the number reported to the police.2? And it offered 
members of those organizations the chance of exemption from military service.7° 
Strict rules applied in the case of Jewish workers, who could not be employed in 
agriculture under individual contract. Groups of Jews working in gangs were 
accompanied by a Jewish policeman (Jupo), who was responsible for his group.?! 
Otto Szabolcs, who was employed in the Gau of Niederdonau, served briefly as a 
Jewish policeman when he was 17. He reports the mixed experiences associated with 
the job: on the one hand, he had to keep members of his own group in order and 
beat them if they broke any rules; on the other, he had preferential access to food 
supplies: ‘A boy came up to me in the evening and said how well off I was, I could 
count myself lucky... And I said we should change places, I gave him the armband 
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and the stick, and I hid at the very bottom of the heap, so that they wouldn’t be able 
to find me if they came looking for me. But nobody noticed, nobody noticed that a 
different Jew was standing there, a child was standing there. I only found out after the 
war that they shot that child.’32 

The feeling of guilt over the boy’s death overshadowed the relief that he himself 
wasn’t shot. During his short period as a guard, Otto Szabolcs bore sole responsi- 
bility for seeing that work proceeded smoothly and no one broke any rules. If they 
did, the Jupo was immediately subject to the severest penalty?7—transfer to a 
concentration camp, or a death sentence. 

Assignment to guard duties was reserved for men; women were to report on 
anyone breaking the rules. Foreign women were exposed to widespread opportun- 
ities for abuse—including sexual abuse—by local men in their dual role of author- 
ized supervisors and heads of the household.*4 In many cases, however, the farms 
were short of men because they had been called up. In the reports complaining 
of the absence of men in agricultural undertakings,>°> the local women are 
often described as anxious, lacking in authority, and in need of protection— 
characteristics apparently held to be typically feminine. Polish and Soviet workers 
were also presented in a distorted light, with heavy emphasis on the ‘dangerous 
foreigner’. In short, the guard as described in the official pronouncements was 
frequently not to be found in daily life. This raised the question of who was to take 
over this role, a question that was all the more pressing in that the employment of 
prisoners of war and eastern workers under individual contract was initially 
dependent on the presence of a ‘German man’. There is considerable evidence 
that prisoners of war or eastern workers were less likely to be allocated to a farm 
where there were no longer any local men. This is clear for example from a report, 
submitted by the Danube farmers’ association in July 1944, on a hill farm that was 
being managed by trustees: 


The parents are dead. The property is entailed, the present owner and his three brothers 
have all been called up, and two have already lost their lives. Despite repeated applica- 
tions, ic has so far proved impossible to obtain reserved occupation status for the owner. 
His 21-year-old sister is the only permanent worker on the farm. It is largely thanks to 
this extremely capable young woman that the farm has kept going so far. Outside foreign 
workers will not be allocated at this level and where the girl is alone on the farm.3¢ 


The young woman was expected to run the farm but was not allowed to have any 
foreign workers to relieve the pressure on her. The case is a perfect example of the 
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way in which the common idea, with its patriarchal and racist overtones, that 
German women were too ‘gentle’ and ‘friendly’ to supervise potentially aggressive 
and hostile foreigners,>” operated to the disadvantage of women in farming, 
maidservants, and female day labourers. 


2. PUNISHMENT 


The measures to keep foreign workers under surveillance were accompanied by 
punitive sanctions, which varied according to the nationality, status, and sex of the 
offender and went far beyond the regulations applicable to Germans.38 Polish and 
Soviet workers, prisoners of war, and Italian workers after 1943, were subject to 
strict sanctions. Two offences carried particularly heavy sentences: breach of 
contract and unlawful association with Germans. Both offences were against the 
interests of the proponents of the economic/pragmatic position and the political/ 
ideological position in the fragile compromise on power, namely the interest in 
exploiting the workers imported into the Reich, and the interest in maintaining a 
strict separation between Germans and foreigners. The high incidence of these two 
offences and the amount of official attention they attracted are confirmed by 
numerous references in official correspondence. ‘Breach of contract’ covered a 
wide range of offences: anything from grumbling to malingering; from go-slows 
to unruly conduct; from striking to absconding. ‘Absconding’, too, covered a 
variety of offences: returning to the country of origin or leaving work without 
permission, perhaps in order to visit friends or relations; changing jobs without 
permission; and, in the case of western civilian workers, refusing to return from 
leave. A sense of justice in democratic terms did not apply in the case of foreign 
workers, only a sense of duty.>? 

In the Gau of Niederdonau, a frequent motive for absconding was the desire to 
keep in touch with relatives and other fellow countrymen. Thus for example Wasil 
Tiliszak, an ethnic Ukrainian born in Poland in 1916, who left his job and went to 
work for a farmer in the Amstetten district where his cousin was already employed, 
was sentenced. by the St Polten district court to two months’ imprisonment.*° 
The desire to be near relations so as to be able to communicate with them more 
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easily appears to have been a frequent motive for changing jobs. In the agricultural 
sector in particular, workers were often separated from friends and relations, 
especially when they were employed under individual contract in an area of 
scattered settlements and small hamlets. In the case of foreign workers, any move 
had to be arranged by the labour office. Foreign workers who looked for a new job 
on their own initiative were punished, and might be sent back to their old job or 
transferred to a new employer—no matter whether the new employer was satisfied 
with their work or whether they were satisfied with the job. In many cases, workers 
really did abscond after a recent move.*! 

Workers who had served their sentence were to be sent back to their original 
place of work (if it could be found)—a provision designed to prevent any future 
breach of contract. The costs of the transfer were to be recovered from the worker in 
question.‘? To avoid being sent back to their old jobs foreign workers tried to cover 
their tracks, usually by supplying false personal particulars.4? The fact that workers 
who absconded were not or could not be returned was a source of grievance among 
members of the farming community.*4 

Other frequent motives for foreign workers absconding in the Gau of Niederdo- 
nau, apart from the desire to keep in touch with members of their own national 
group, were hunger and overwork. In view of the uncertainties of their legal position, 
leaving their jobs appeared to be the only way to escape from unsatisfactory working 
conditions.4> Thus, in many cases the reason for ‘absconding’ was not tlsb=-0.2pt? 
>to avoid working in Germany altogether; many left their jobs—‘unauthorized 
departure’ in Nazi officialese—because of the gulf between their expectations when 
they were recruited in their country of origin and their experiences in the Reich. The 
strategies foreigners employed to avoid forced labour seem to have depended on 
their nationality and their sex. Men tended to resort to ‘absenteeism’ or ‘absconding’, 
while women were more inclined to make trouble while they were at work. Also, 
citizens of nations that were subject to less discrimination often committed more 
serious offences in this connection than Soviet citizens or Poles (Table II.s.v.1: 
Breach of contract by foreign workers employed in the Gau of Niederdonau in 
September 1943).4° Apart from the deterrent effect of harsher penalties, workers 


41 Situation repore of GP Gépfritz a.d. Wild, 28 Apr. 1941, NOLA, BH Zwertl, 253, 1941, XI/ 
153-60. 

42 RStH communication to LRs and others, 10 Jan. 1941, with reference to RFSSuChdDrPol 
decree, 12 Dec. 1940, NOLA, BH Ginserndorf, 249, 1941, XI-XIII, XI/a58 allg., and NOLA, BH 
Zwettl, 253, 1941, XI/153-G0, and NOLA, BH Amstetten, 259, 1942, XI/127-32, 20/1-1. Workers 
in breach of contract who were arrested outside Reich territory were also returned to their original place 
of employment, usually in convoys, NOLA, BH Bruck/L., 578, 1942, XL. 

43 Criminal police office Vienna to the staff officer attached to the RStH ND, 13 Sept. 1942, 
NOLA; BH Amstetten, 262, 1942-4/XI, 1942/XIII, 20/1-1 (Oct. to Dec. 42). In order to facilitate 
identification of the original place of work, mayors in the Gau of Niederdonau attached labels to the 
clothes of Soviet workers, giving the local authority’s or employer's address. See Karner, Ruggenthaler, 
and Knoll, Zwangsarbeit, 270. 

44 Sicuation report of LR Gmiind, 7 July 1943, NOLA, RScH ND, SB, 1, 1943. 

45 Hoffmann, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 134. 

46 See Hornung, Langthaler, and Schweitzer, Zwangsarbeit, 392; Freund and Perz, ‘Die 
Zahlenenewicklung’, 75. This is confirmed by Ingeborg Korneck’s observation that workers from 
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Table II.p.tv.1. Breach of contract by foreign workers employed in the Gau of Niederdonau 
in September 1943 


Strike Go-slow Other Absenteeism Absconding Total 


offences 

m wmw mi w m w mow m w 
Eastern workers 136 35 30 5 26 8 113 32 110 30 415 110 
(in %) 33 32 7 § 6 7 27 29 27 27 100 100 
Poles 24 21 6 3 18 6 51 14 75 17 174 61 
(in %) 14 34 3 § 10 10 29 23 43 28 100 100 
Ukrainians 299 8 3 - 6 3 10 1 21 5 69 «17 
(in %) 42 47 4 - 9 18 15 6 30 29 100 100 
Protectorate nationals 24 4 62 8 7 2 «15 - 485 - 593 14 
(in %) 4q 29 Il 57 1 143 - 82 - 100 100 
Croats 6 - 9 3 - - 2 - 87 - 104 3 
(in %) 6 -~ 9 100 - - 2 - 84 - 100 100 
French nationals 18 5 39 2 13 - 16 - 110 «#1 196 8 
(in %) 9 63 20 25 7 - 8 - 56 13 100 100 
Others 12. 6 12. - 6 - 8 1 72 - 110 7 
(in %) Tl 86 Il - 5 - 7 14 65 - 100 100 
Total 249 79 161 21 76 #19 215 48 960 53 1661 220 


(in %) 15 36 10 10 5 9 13 22 «58 24 100 100 


Source. Author's calculations based on BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 


from eastern Europe had fewer opportunities to escape: they were kept under 
stricter surveillance and were hardly ever given leave to visit their home country.4” 

Cases of breach of contract were brought to the attention of the authorities in 
two ways: either through checks by the supervising authorities, or through being 
reported by members of the public. When a breach was reported, employers had to 
balance the general need to maintain discipline among foreign workers—often as a 
means of conflict resolution—with the assistance of the state, against their own 
manpower requirements. Farmers and estate owners were generally willing to get 
tid of troublesome workers when there was a reasonably good prospect of replacing 
them; otherwise, they risked losing a worker—a consideration that became increas- 
ingly important as the war went on. The penalties for breach of contract depended 
on the nationality of the foreigner in question. The framework was laid down in a 
decree issued by the Reichsstatthalter in December 1939, under which Poles who 
refused to do the work allotted to them or who failed to do it to their employer’s 
satisfaction were to be taken into custody for twenty-one days or, in the case of 


Poland and the Soviet Union, both male and female, were most frequently accused of ‘absconding’, 
‘refusing to work’, or ‘unwillingness to work’. According to statistics from Gestapo headquarters in 
Vienna, 1,695 of the 2,678 arrests made in November 1942 were for “going on strike’. See Korneck, 
‘Fremdarbeiter/innen’, 48. 


47 Freund and Perz, ‘Die Zahlenentwicklung’, 78. On the use of previous examples as a deterrent, 
see Oddey, “‘Unniirze Esser’, 251. ; 
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repeated offences, sent to a concentration camp.‘® The degree of discrimination 
apparent in the special sanctions imposed on Poles and later on Soviet citizens is 
significant compared with those imposed on citizens of western European and 
allied states—a ‘warning from the employer’, a fine, and ‘leave reduced for go- 
slows’ in the case of ‘first offences and minor offences’. ‘Repeated offences and 
serious offences’ were punishable by statutory fines of up to RM100, arrest, and 
prosecution by the Reich labour authorities.4? Breach of contract thus performed 
an important function from the regime’s point of view. The general suspicion of 
breach of contract justified the surveillance and punishment of foreign workers, 
particularly Poles and Soviet citizens. These measures in turn justified the suspicion 
that eastern European workers were particularly prone to break their contracts.°° In 
many cases, when absconding workers were arrested or—in official parlance— 
‘brought in’,>' they were taken into custody to break their resistance.°* When 
escaping prisoners of war were captured, police officers were ‘naturally authorized 
to use weapons in the same way as in other cases... Escaping Soviet prisoners of 
war were to be shot without prior warning.’*? Poles, Soviet citizens, and, after 
1943, Italians guilty of absconding or serious breach of contract were to be 
transferred to a so-called work education camp (Arbeitserziehungslager, AEL) or a 
concentration camp. In the case of Soviet workers, ‘special treatment—read: death 
penalty—also applied.54 Research on Schleswig-Holstein suggests that these pun- 
ishments met with little resistance and sometimes even approval among the farmers 
who employed the workers in question. The threat of calling on the police or the 
judicial authorities, or actually doing so, served as a means of maintaining their own 
authority over their foreign employees.*° 

Figures for sentences handed down in the Gau of Niederdonau in September 1943 
show differences between men and women (Table II.p.v.2: Foreign workers 
sentenced for breach of contract in the Gau of Niederdonau in September 1943). 
An extraordinarily large number of women were sentenced to short terms of impris- 
onment, whereas more men than women were given harsher sentences.>° These 
differences suggest sex-related stereotypes. On the one hand women were thought 
to be more placid than men, who were considered to be more violent; while on the 
other there was a widespread notion that a lighter sentence might suffice to bring 
women back into line but might not succeed with men. Women sometimes did not 


48 RFSS decree, 23 Dec. 1939, SbgLA, RStH, 24, I/3, 125/1940. On the different sanctions 

imposed on Poles and Germans in Schleswig-Holstein see Kohler, “Wahrend des Krieges’, 182. 
° Arbeitseinsatz der Kriegsgefangenen, 53. 

59 Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 131. 

51 Siruation report of GP Seitenstetten, 28 May 1942, NOLA, BH Amsterten, 250, 251, 1942-3, 
I-II/1-3/A-K. 

52. Situation report of GP Markt Ardagger, 25 Aug. 1940, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 215, 1940, I. 

53 Arbeitseinsatz. der Kriegsgefangenen, \7, with reference to decrees, RdErl., 2 Aug. 1939 and RdErl. 
des RFSSuChdDrPol, 27 July 1942. Members of the home guard in Swabia received a tax-free 
payment of RM100 for arresting escaped Soviet workers. Grossmann, ‘Polen und Sowjetrussen’, 369. 

54 RFSSuChdDrPol, 27 May 1942, RGVA 1506—1-13, and NOLA, BH Zwetdl, 275, 1943, XI/ 
164-8, XIII. 

55 Danker and Bohn, ‘Fazit und Ergebnisse’, 582-3. 

56 Hornung, Langthaler, and Schweitzer, Zwangsarbeit, 296. 
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Table II.n.rv.2. Foreign workers sentenced for breach of contract in the Gau of Niederdonau 
in September 1943 


Instruction Short Labour Concentration Other Total 
and warming custodial education camp measures 
sentence camp 


m w m ow m m w mw mi w 
Eastern workers 33 11 282 96 5 - 9 4 - 329 111 
(in %) 10 10 86 87 2 3 q - - 100 100 
Poles 14 7 66 39 4 - 5 2 2 1 91 49 
(in %) 15 14 73 80 4 - 6 4 2 2 100 100 
Ukrainians 2 3 36 (9 13 - 1 - - - 52 12 
(in %) 4 25 69 75 2 - 2 - - - 100 100 
Protectorate 27 5 8 4 4 - 3 - - = 119 9 
nationals 
(in %) 23 56 71 44 3 - 3 - - ~_ 100 100 
Croats 11 1 21 4 - - - - - - 32 5 
(in %) 34 20 66 80 — - - - - - 100 100 
French nationals 22 1 68 7 7 - 2 - - - 99 8 
(in %) 22 13 69 8688 7 - 2 - - - 100 100 
Others 9 2 48 12 3 - - - 1 - G61 14 
(in %) 15 14 79 86 5 - - - 2 - 100 100 
Toral 118 30 606 171 36 - 20 6 3 1 783 208 
(in %) 15 14 77 82 § - 3 3 - yf 100 100 


Source: Author's calculations based on BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 


serve the full sentence; witness the case of the Polish agricultural worker Michaelina 
Subszak, who tried to get a new job on her own initiative and was sentenced to eight 
days in prison in the autumn of 1942. In her case, the labour office argued for a short 
term of imprisonment as a deterrent, to prevent other foreigners from following her 
example. The local police, on the contrary, were in favour of taking a more lenient 
line, as this was the first time she had been summoned for changing her job without 
permission. They argued that she was a ‘good, reliable worker, who spoke some 
German, looked nice and clean, and was happy in her work’.>” Not only on the 
farm, but also in the eyes of the law, the defendant in this case was credited with 
possessing certain virtues, such as diligence, reliability, and cleanliness, which were 
deemed to be peculiarly feminine attributes. In times when labour was not in 
great demand, such economic arguments were generally outweighed by ideological 
considerations; but by the summer of 1942, if not earlier, the state penal system 
in the Gau of Niederdonau was seriously overstretched. The sentencing of 
vast numbers of local and foreign workers frequently led to problems with prison 
facilities which, according to the Reichsstatthalter, ‘no longer met even the most basic 
requirements in respect of cleanliness and hygiene’. To remedy the situation, he 
called for sentences to be kept to a minimum and the formalities in connection 


57 File note, 31 Dec. 1942, NOLA, BH Bruck/L., 578, 1942, XI. 
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with ‘custodial sentences to be dealt with as quickly as possible, to avoid overcrowd- 
ing in police cells.58 In addition to the problem of the facilities available, one 
unexpected result of the sentences gave the authorities a particular headache—it 
was easy for nationals and foreigners,°? and foreigners in custody, to come into 
contact with one another in these conditions. The practice of handing down custodial 
sentences also meant taking frequently indispensable workers out of circulation. The 
report filed by the Landrat for Melk in November 1942 shows that the Nazi 
authorities were beginning (especially in periods when potential supplies of man- 
power were largely exhausted) to require offenders to work in their free time instead of 
keeping them in custody.°! 

The aim of surveillance and punishment, in the Gau of Niederdonau as in other 
Reichgaus, was to ensure that workers obeyed orders.°? The use of force, deter- 
mined by the foreigners’ position in the Nazi racial hierarchy, was regarded as 
essential: ‘Particularly strong measures are required to keep the many offending 
Polish agricultural workers in order and get them to work.’3 The measures taken 
also provided ex post facto justification for the elaborate policing arrangements. 
According to a police report filed in August 1940, Poles and Ukrainians who were 
unwilling to work were taken into police custody and were apparently back at work 
on the following day.°4 The sentences for breach of contract had other functions 
apart from punishment: they served to ‘correct’ all workers, including Germans. 
‘Correction’, in the Nazi meaning of the term, was to be the means by which 
nationals and foreigners were to atone for past.crimes and future crimes were to be 
avoided. The ‘corrective measures’ combined external punitive discipline with 
internalized, self-imposed discipline. The Amstetten labour office made this clear: 
“Taking foreigners into police custody for corrective and punitive purposes can 
produce the desired results only if the foreigners in question perceive being taken 
into custody as real punishment.’® According to this line of reasoning, the desired 
internalization of the external discipline compelling offenders to work called for 
measures that they would really perceive as punishment. The Nazi authorities 
therefore endeavoured to stress the punitive nature of corrective labour for nationals 
and foreigners, a purpose served in particular by sending them to work education 


58 RStH to LRs and others, 27 Aug. 1942, BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 

59 Hénigl report to the Reich labour trustee, 15 Dec. 1942, with reference to communication from 
LR Melk, 10 Nov. 1942, BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsatz, 15. 

6 Sicuation report of LR Waidhofen/Thaya, 10 June 1944, NOLA, RStH ND, 1, 1944. 

$1 In the case of South Hesse, it was decided in the later stages of foreign labour deployment that it 
would be better to impose a fine on forced labourers in agriculture and require forced labourers in 
industry to work on Sundays. See Heuer, ‘Die Region’, 37. 

62 Situation report of GP Markt Ardagger, 25 Aug. 1940, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 215, 1940, I. 

63 Situation report of GP Amsterten, 26 May 1942, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 250, 251, 1942-3, I- 
TI/1-3/A-K. 

64 Situation report of GP Mauer, 27 Aug. 1940, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 215, 1940, I. 

65 AA Amscetten to LR Amstetten, 21 Sept. 1943, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 262, 1942-4/XI, 1942/ 
XIII, 31/1-1 (42-3). In May 1944, under an agreement between the ministry of justice and the 
armaments ministry, prisoners were to be employed in the armaments industry, see Spoerer, 
Zwangsarbeit, 107. 
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camps.© A term in an AEL, tantamount to a death sentence, was employed as a 
permanent deterrent to other prisoners, both nationals and foreigners®” workers 
learned the hard way, by seeing emaciated prisoners emerging from a spell in the 
AEL.°8 Towards the end of the war, however, this form of punishment increasingly 
ceased to have the desired corrective effect. Thus, the St Pélten Landrat considered 
in May 1944: ‘As to the question whether success can be achieved by local police 
measures, that is to say by custodial sentences and deterrence, there is no simple 
answer. It is true that some of those arrested declare quite soon that they are willing 
to return to work, but there is no denying that in an increasing number of cases 
workers in custody say they would rather go to a concentration camp than be forced 
to go back to their old job.’©° The foreigners’ determination may have been 
stiffened by the fact that the Reich still needed workers and that the end of the 
war was in sight. 

Larceny was an offence frequently mentioned in the Gau of Niederdonau in close 
conjunction with absconding.”° To survive during the long and perilous flight, 
workers on the run had to have the necessary food and clothing: an ‘old, dark grey, 
winter coat’, a ‘leather cap’,”! ‘a plush jacket and 2 loaves of bread’.’* Clothes and 
food were the items most frequently stolen, and money and other valuables were 
taken less often.”3 But theft was also a way of getting hold of vital necessities. A Polish 
agricultural worker, Josef Pieprzyk, stole ‘4 pairs of new woollen socks and 1 pair of 
used tan-coloured fur-lined gloves’”4 at the beginning of January 1942. He explained 
that he ‘had hardly any smalls. He had already used up his old clothes ration card and 
had not yet got a new one, so he couldn’t buy himself any socks. And he had no 
gloves, so he had taken these ones.’7> Although his employer testified in the course of 
the investigations that the Pole had been with him for about two years and was ‘a 
first-class worker’,”© the special court (Sondergericht, SG) in Vienna sentenced him in 
January 1942 to four years’ hard labour—a harsh sentence compared with the 


66 See the study by Mark Spoerer in the present volume. See also Loth, KZ der Gestapo. 

67 For reports of torture in work education camps, police, and Gestapo prisons, see Hoffmann, 
‘Auslindische Zwangsarbeiterlnnen’, 180-7. 

68 Gestapo Wien to LR Bruch/L., 14 July 1942, NOLA, BH Bruck/L., 578, 1942, XI. 

© Situation report of LR St Péleen, 8 May 1944, NOLA, RStH ND, 1, 1944. 

70 In Oldenburg, for example, larceny was the most frequent of all the offences for which cases were 
brought before the local court. See Hoffman, ‘Auslandische ZwangsarbeicerInnen’, 159. 

71 Police report of the GP Kapelln to StAnw at LG St 1 Pélten, 16 Feb. 1942, LG St Pélten, StAnw, 
3 St, 522/42. 

72 Police report of the GP Kilb to the Magistrate’s court Mank, 6 Aug. 1942, LG St Pélten, ScAnw, 
3 St, 2857/42. 

73 For those who were unable to transfer money to their home countries, cash had no value; the 
only legal way for them to spend their money was through the ration card system, and the prices 
charged on the black market were far higher than the official prices. Forged food ration cards, on the 
other hand, were more useful. Situation report of the police officer Wr. Neustadt, 9 Oct. 1943, 
NOLA, RStH ND, 1, 1943. 

74 Police report, criminal charge by GP Leobersdorf, 10 Jan. 1942, WrStLA, SG, 170, 1947, 
6082/47. 

75 Tbid. 

76 Court report, Hauptverhandlungsprotokoll of SG Wien am 23.1.1942, WrStLA, SG, 170, 
1947, 6082/47. 
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penalties for ‘absconding’.”” This verdict, at a time when the decision to employ 
Soviet workers had just been taken, suggests that deterrent punishment was con- 
sidered more important than further employment. 

The number of cases of larceny recorded for the Gau of Niederdonau appears to 
have followed a seasonal course, with thefts increasing in the summer and autumn at 
harvest time, as a police report filed in August 1942 notes: ‘Once the fruit is ripe, it is 
quite often stolen by Russian workers...and this has led to complaints from 
farmers.’”® The reason for these complaints, apart from the possible loss of revenue, 
was a determination on the farmers’ part to assert their authority, often by demanding 
the maximum sentence.”? On the other hand, many foreigners could survive only by 
stealing fruit in this way, as Theodéra Griinfeld explains: ‘...we ought to stop 
[picking and eating apples] but I went on in spite of everything because I was so 
hungry, I tell you, hungry as you are when you haven’t had enough to eat’.8° 
According to interviews with Hungarians in particular, stealing apples, foraging, 
and ‘scrounging’ seem to have been common survival strategies. These also included 
asking local people, especially farmers, for something to eat,5! which was regarded as 
‘begging’®? and was accordingly liable to prosecution.®? Here too, it is apparent that 
members of groups that were subject to less discrimination were often accused of 
more serious larceny. Polish, Soviet, and Hungarian Jewish workers, on the other 
hand, were charged with petty crimes such as stealing food or clothing, The 
differences in the incidence of offences also reflect differences in working and living 
conditions: the need to steal in order to survive was distinctly more prevalent among 
workers in groups that were subject to the highest degree of discrimination. 

Unauthorized political activity, like breach of contract and larceny, was an 
offence for which both foreigners and nationals could be prosecuted. Prisoners of 
war and workers from eastern European countries in particular were generally 
suspected of being anti-German—yet another reason for keeping foreigners 
under strict guard. Here again, sentences varied according to the nationality, status, 
and sex of the person concerned: the sentences for dangerous political activity, 
absconding, and illicit sexual intercourse were among the heaviest on the statute 
book and in the case of Soviet workers included the death penalty.®4 In the Gau of 


77 Asa rule, foreigners tended to be given lighter sentences when their employers spoke up for them 
in court. See Claasen and Derner, ‘Fremdarbeiter’, 454. 

78 Siruation report of GP Haag, 26 Aug. 1942, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 250, 251, 1942-43/I-II/ 
1-3/A-K; see also report from Gro Hollenstein, 27 Aug. 1942, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 250, 251, 
1942-3/I-II/1-3/A-K. 

79 See Lehmann, ‘Feind bleibt Feind’, 303. 

80 Interview with Griinfeld, 10-11. 

81 Also, foreign workers employed in trade and industry often tried to get extra food by working for 
farmers in their spare time. Valentina Ivanovna Murashova, a housemaid, talks about this. Interview 
with Murashova. 

82 Hungarian Jews, in particular, were sentenced to beating and sometimes even to torture for the 
crime of begging. See Rischanek, ‘Auslindische Arbeitskrafte’, 81. 

83 See, for example, GP Karnabrunn report, 23 Mar. 1945, NOLA, BH Korneuburg, 450, 1945, 
XI/153-G4, and GP Schweiggers report, 15 Feb. 1945, NOLA, BH Korneuburg, 450, 1945, XI/ 
153-64. 

84 RFSSuChdDrPol, 27 May 1942, RGVA 1506-1-13, and NOLA, BH Zwettl, 275, 1943, XI/ 
164-8, XIII. 
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Niederdonau, foreign workers were rarely mentioned in connection with political 
activity during the early years of foreign labour deployment, but there was a marked 
increase in accusations of sabotage and reports of gangs being formed after 1943.85 
In the light of the reverses suffered by German troops in the Soviet Union and 
particularly after the defeat at Stalingrad, the Nazi authorities and employers were 
inclined to keep a sharper watch on foreign workers, and to punish them more 
severely.2° The workers themselves, conscious of the change in how the war was 
going, were clearly more apt to indulge in demonstrations of political will, but there 
was little evidence of deliberate resistance on their part.8” A report filed by the St 
Pélten Landrat in May 1944 is eloquent on the subject of German anxieties in the 
final years of the war: “Although there have been no serious cases of sabotage so far, 
the relatively large number of workers of foreign origin who are by no means well 
disposed towards us, and the inadequate surveillance resulting from the shortage of 
police officers, must be regarded as potential sources of danger, particularly in a 
situation where there is no immediate prospect of military success.’®8 Any incident, 
however trivial, was magnified and presented as a political offence. The vicious 
circle of suspicion, surveillance, and criminalization of quite insignificant actions 
gained momentum towards the end of the war, and contributed to the increasing 
brutality of police and auxiliary police action against foreigners.? 

The Nazi authorities responsible for foreign labour deployment were particularly 
concerned about contact between Germans and foreign men and women, which 
carried heavy penalties for both parties. In the case of prisoners of war, any 
association with nationals beyond what was strictly essential for the purposes of 
work was prohibited.” The definition of ‘association’ covered everything from 
ordinary conversations about possible gifts of clothing or food to assisting attempts 
to escape or abscond. On family farms in particular, the criminalization of this kind 
of contact conflicted with the requirements of agricultural activity. It was impos- 
sible, as a rule, either to avoid or to monitor ordinary communication. Association 
between nationals and prisoners of war was to be kept to a minimum, but sexual 
contact was a capital offence and here again sentences were based on racial criteria. 
Sexual intercourse with Germans was permitted in the case of Flemish, Danish, 
Norwegian, and Dutch workers, but was strongly discouraged in the case of Italian, 


85 Order of the day of the Gestapo Wien, AdR, RStH, 384, 385. Expressions of anti-German 
sentiments and calls for active resistance were still rare, but chere was a perceptible increase after 1943. 
“Western workers’ in particular were inclined to show resistance as they generally had a better 
command of German. See Grossmann, ‘Fremd- und Zwangsarbeiter’, 504. 

86 See Ch. V. 

87 Oddey, ‘Unniitze Esser’, 255. For an account of active resistance movements, see the study by 
Mark Spoerer in the present volume and Boll, Das wird man nie mehr los, 282-3. 

88 Situation report of LR St Pélren, 8 May 1944, NOLA, RStH ND, 1, 1944. Grossmann points 
out that, as sabotage was rare, accidents or unexplained incidents in armaments firms were often 
reported as acts of sabotage in order to ‘justify the firms and dismiss reports of crimes’. Grossmann, 
‘Fremd- und Zwangsarbeiter’, 516. 

89 Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 327-31. 

9° In the district of the regional court Landshut, about 55% of the cases of ‘illegal association’ chat 
came to court had occurred in the agricultural sector. See Lehmann, ‘Zwangsarbeiter’, 134. 
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French, and Belgian workers, and nationals of allied countries. Polish and Soviet 
civilian workers and prisoners were to be executed unless they were deemed to be ‘fit 
for Germanization’.?' From August 1940, the death penalty for sexual contact with 
German women applied to ‘western’ prisoners too.°? However, as these prisoners of 
war were covered by the Geneva Convention, and representatives of the signatory 
powers were entitled to attend if cases came to court and had to be informed of the 
sentence passed on them, enforcement of the death sentence was waived—against the 
wishes of the Reichssicherheitshauptamt (Reich Security Main office, RSHA).93 

The German authorities saw the problem of sexual intercourse mostly from one 
angle: sexual intercourse between foreign men and German women. Women, as 
‘passive’ members of the ‘weaker’ sex, were considered to be in greater danger of 
being led astray and to need special protection. Men, on the other hand, as ‘active’ 
members of the ‘stronger’ sex, were believed to have a more powerful sex drive. 
According to these sexual stereotypes, combined with National Socialist racial 
ideology, foreign men, especially Poles and eastern workers, were considered to 
be a danger to German women. An example of this mixture of sexual and racial bias 
is provided by the case of Josef Jucha, Leon Philippczik, and Alexander Jarmila, 
arraigned before the Vienna special court in March 1943 on a charge of raping the 
Polish agricultural worker Marie Karmelita: ‘Since the offence relates exclusively to 
a member of their own race, namely a Polish woman, there is no occasion for the 
court to give a ruling in this case.’°4 The case, in which a foreign woman was raped 
by foreign men, shows the racist thinking behind the idea of ‘illicit sexual inter- 
course’: those who believed in ‘racial purity’ saw sexual intercourse with a foreigner 
as ‘pollution of the race’. Thus, if a German woman broke the law against sexual 
intercourse, it was regarded not only as a breach of male property rights?> but as 
high treason.°° German men’s sexual relations with foreign women, on the other 
hand, were rarely a matter of public debate despite the fact that SD and Gestapo 
records both show many more cases of German men engaging in illicit sexual 
activities than of German women doing so.”” A regional study conducted in Bavaria 
concludes that ‘the National Socialists’ duplicitous bourgeois morality generally 
allowed German men to get away with things for which women would have 
suffered public humiliation and permanent disgrace’, noting in this connection 
that members of the Party and local dignitaries were particularly prone to pester 
young Polish women for sexual favours.°8 The ‘protection of German women’ was 


°! Steffens, ‘Die praktische Widerlegung des Rassismus’, 190. See also Broszat, “‘Verbot und 
Strafverfolgung’, 387-8, and Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 127-8. The Gestapo was responsible for 
bringing actions in sexual contact cases involving Polish and Soviet workers, whereas cases involving 
‘western workers’ were dealt with by the public prosecutor. See Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 64. 

92 RGVA, 500-5-2. 93 Herbert, ‘Franzisische Kriegsgefangene’, 517-18. 

94 WrStLA, SG, 23, 1947, 1505/47. 

95 Oddey, ‘Unniitze Esser’, 227. 

96 Gehmacher, ‘Antisemitismus’, 424-48. 

97 See Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 63; Hoffmann, “‘Auslindische ZwangsarbeiterInnen’, 188. 

98 See, for example, the case of the local farmers’ leader in Moosbrunn (Lower Austria). Orders of 
the day of the Gestapo Wien No. 11, 23 to 25 Nov. 1940, 2, AdR, RScH, 384, and TB 24 Sepr. 1940 
to 15 Sept. 1941. See also Grossmann, ‘Polen und Sowjetrussen’, 382. 
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in stark contrast to the indulgence shown to men forcing their sexual attentions on 
foreign women.?? The Gestapo often turned a blind eye when German men, in the 
‘patriarchal racist tradition’,!°° assaulted foreign women and girls,!°! 

German women on the contrary were subjected to much harsher treatment, on 
the orders of the Nazi authorities and at the hands of their fellow citizens. Their 
heads were shaved and they were paraded through the streets of their local 
communities carrying placards branding them as a disgrace to their race.!°? The 
‘purity of the race’ was, it seems, particularly threatened by sexual relations with 
Poles or eastern workers, classified as ‘subhuman Slavs’; the public display served as 
a deterrent to any such pollution of the race.!°? Cutting a woman’s hair—a widely 
recognized symbol of feminine eroticism!°*—was a clear and visible sign that she 
had lost her ‘honour’ as a woman and was to be excluded for a time from the 
national racial community, the Volksgemeinschaft.'!°° These deterrents were rein- 
forced by the practice of hanging Polish or Soviet men accused of ‘unlawful 
association’. Foreign workers were routinely taken to see these ‘corrected’ offenders, 
as a deterrent.! In 1944, the authorities received ‘two or three applications a day’ 
for permission to execute Soviet civilians and prisoners of war.!°7 


°9 Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 64. 100 Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 59. 

101 According to Theresia Bauer, sentences on female eastern workers, whose dependence on their 
employers was often exploited for illicit sexual purposes, were subsequently ‘reduced’ to 21 days. Bauer, 
Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 174. See Gellately, ‘Die Gestapo’, 263; Herlemann, Der Bauer, 276. 
On the sex-related handling of ‘illicic sexual intercourse’, see Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 63; Vdgel, 
Entbindungsheim, 33. 

102 Sicuation report of GP Behamberg, 24 Feb. 1940, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 215, 1940, I. See 
also Grossmann, ‘Polen und Sowjetrussen’, 381; Bauer, Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 175; Freitag, 
Zwangsarbeiter, 59, Korneck, ‘Fremdarbeiter/innen’, 85; Rischanek, ‘Auslandische Arbeitskrifte’, 63. 
Katharina Hoffmann reports that many women who had been prosecuted and punished for this ‘crime’ 
declined the opportunity to have their names published in the press when they were removed from the 
criminal records after the war, for fear of being exposed to further humiliation. See Hoffmann, 
‘Zwangsarbeit’, 138. See also Forced Labour, 112-13. 

103 These practices are strikingly reminiscent of the ritual shaming of women who had relations 
with Austrian or German Jews. Women who had slept with the enemy were subjected to similar 
treatment in France and Holland after the war. On France, see Duchen, ‘Kahlgeschorene Frauen’, 
277-95. 

104 Putative metaphorical interpretations, including the psychoanalytical explanation, range from 
regarding the act of shaving the head as symbolic castration to considering the significance of hair as a 
fetish; and shaving the head and sexuality are traditionally associated with sin in biblical and cultural 
terms. Ibid., 294. A similar idea is expressed in a libellous letter: ‘Beware! Fellow-Germans, hair is a 
woman’s crowning glory and she is rightly proud of it, but if she forgets che manners and customs of 
the German people her hair will be cut off. Do not go down that road, German women, do not sleep 
with foreigners.’ Situation report of LR Baden, 18 Mar. 1944, NOLA, RStH ND, 1, 1944. 

105 According to a circular issued by Bormann on 13 Oct. 1941, ‘all party offices [were] to be 
informed immediately that in such cases [sexual intercourse between Germans and foreign men or 
women] denunciation in the press, cutting off the culprits’ hair, pucting them on public show in the 
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in future and not to be employed in any circumstances.’ Quoted in Hoffmann, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 139. In 
issuing this circular, Bormann contradicted the decree on Poles of March 1940, see Herbert, 
Fremdarbeiter, 92-3. 

106 GP Maria Anzbach report, 11 Dec. 1945, NOLA, KG St Pélten, 5 Vr 1336/61. See Miinkel, 
Nationalsozialistische Agrarpolitik, 414-15; Kohler, “Wahrend des Krieges’, 182; Hoffmann, 
‘Zwangsarbeit’, 138. It is pointed out in these studies that such public ‘correction’ did not meet 
with unqualified approval among the local population. 

107 See Steffens, ‘Die praktische Widerlegung des Rassismus’, 189; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 123. 
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‘Illicit sexual intercourse’ appears to have become an increasingly common 
offence in the course of the war—not least because the police were apt to assume 
immediately that there had been intimate relations in cases of ‘unlawful associ- 
ation’. Innumerable reports show that the greatest attention was paid to undesirable 
contacts, particularly between German women and foreign men. In most cases, the 
police acted on tip-offs from the local community.!°8 There were two main reasons 
for informing the police: the women in question would be exposed to the disap- 
proval of the local community as a whole, and find themselves shunned by 
particular individuals.'©? The deciding factor in these love affairs appears to have 
been daily proximity on the farm or estate over a prolonged period. Working 
together and, in the case of those employed under individual contract, living under 
the same roof provided opportunities for overcoming the initial reservations arising 
from racist and nationalist stereotypes. These encounters were not always a matter 
of mutual consent: there are also records of attacks on local women.!!© However, 
women who reported such attacks ran the risk of being arrested and interrogated 
themselves, because any suspicion of ‘unlawful association’ led to a detailed 
examination, often with distinctly voyeuristic overtones. 

The reported cases of penalties incurred in the Gau of Niederdonau do not cover 
all the cases in which foreign workers were disciplined. Their employers had often 
taken ‘internal’ measures before workers were arrested, tried, and sentenced. !!! 
Corporal punishment of foreigners was expressly prohibited, but any breach of this 
prohibition had far less serious consequences for the employer than suspicion of 
excessively close ‘association’ with forced labourers.'!? Polish and Soviet workers 
and Italian military internees had no rights at all, so ‘any German was entitled to 
beat them if he had a mind to’.!!3 Towards the end of the war, if not earlier, 
employers generally did not face sanctions even if they beat them to death."4 In the 
case of prisoners of war too, employers were repeatedly reminded that they were not 
permitted to use corporal punishment,!!> reminders frequently accompanied by 
the threat of removing the prisoners.!'© Regulations of this kind were not 
prompted so much by official concern for foreign workers’ welfare as by concern 


108 Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 65. 109 Lehmann, ‘Feind bleibt Feind’, 305-6. 
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Sowjetrussen’. 

112 Danker and Bohn, ‘Fazit und Ergebnisse’, 582. 

113 Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 174. 

114 Tbid. See also Lehmann, ‘Feind bleibt Feind’, 295. 
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families and staff... are not entitled to take punitive measures of any kind against prisoners of war’. 
Notice concerning the general conditions applicable to the employment of prisoners of war, ‘Merkblatt 
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‘Verhalten gegeniiber Kriegsgefangenen im Arbeitseinsatz’, NOLA, BH Amstetten, 267, 268, 
1943-4, XI, XIII, 20/1-1 (09/1943 to 01/1944); RGVA 1458-48-27. 
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about attempts to circumvent the state monopoly on the use of force. In some cases, 
the authorities sanctioned unauthorized punishments. Thus, in August 1944, the 
Landrat for Horn in the Gau of Niederdonau justified employers’ ‘thrashing’ their 
foreign workers as ‘self-help’,!!” and a police report from the Bavarian district of 
Miihldorf held that a good clout might speak volumes in getting the employer’s 
message across.''8 Usually such cases of masters ‘chastising’ foreign workers came 
to the notice of the authorities only if the foreigners defended themselves.!!? 
Workers might be removed if the labour offices heard that they had been beaten. 

As the all-too-frequent use of external discipline would have been a clear sign that 
internal self-imposed discipline was wearing thin, rural employers often did their 
best to avoid escalation. But kicking, punching, and even whipping were routine 
methods of showing who was master on farms and estates, irrespective of the 
foreign worker’s nationality.'*° Local tradition in the matter of punishment also 
played a part, as in Bavaria, for example, where the employer ‘who had beaten 
his German or Polish labourers before the war, now beat the Polish forced 
labourers’.'2! Fear of losing face was often expressed in acts of aggression, especially 
if the employer’s authority was challenged.'!*? Two typical reasons that caused 
employers to resort to physical violence were open attack and open defiance. An 
example of the first situation, an open attack, is the case of a 21-year-old Polish 
agricultural worker, Wtadistaw Wenc, who threatened a fellow employee, Franz 
Sandwieser, with a pitchfork in June 1942.'29 The idea of a foreigner attacking a 
German national was not to be tolerated, and it was deemed essential to call in the 
state authorities. An example of the second situation, open defiance, is the case of 
Sergei Zakharovich Ragulin: ‘Pyotr worked there, he was Russian too, and it 
happened that he [the farmer] said something to him about the work but he 
[Pyotr] didn’t respond. He [the farmer] repeated what he had said once more, 
and then he set on him and belted him. .. [sighs] that’s how it was.’!24 Farmers and 
estate owners were especially prone to resort to physical violence when employees 
challenged their authority before others by open attacks or open defiance. The use 
of force was not always connected with work. Valentina Ivanovna Murashova tells 
of a Soviet girl employed by a neighbour, who—according to her employer—did 
not take part in the family prayers as she should have done: ‘How he beat her, he 
beat her and beat her, she was black and blue, black and blue all over.’!25 
Agricultural workers employed under individual contract, in particular, were always 
under supervision, not only in working hours but in their spare time as well, and 
any deviation from the rules was liable to be severely punished. 
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The violence suffered and internalized then is still apparent in accounts given 
today. Men and women formerly employed as forced labour in the Gau of 
Niederdonau, with the exception of the Hungarian Jews, find it hard to talk 
about disciplinary measures taken against them personally. The case of Sergei 
Zakharovich Ragulin shows that certain narrative strategies—differentiation and 
externalization—can make it easier to talk about physical ill-treatment they them- 
selves suffered. On the one hand, he distinguishes between brothers living on the 
farm: he notes that his employer was a ‘phlegmatic type —‘he would never tell 
somebody off, not for the world’!?°—whereas his younger brother, Adolf, ‘shouted 
and \aid about him, and then instantly calmed down again’.!?”7 On the other hand, 
he says he was beaten by another farmer but never by his own ‘boss’. E- 
xternalization—talking about other friends or acquaintances employed in the 
neighbourhood who had been beaten by their employers—is a recurring pattern 
in the life stories of former forced labourers. In keeping with preconceived ideas 
about sex, men usually figure as the ones doing the beating in these accounts. 
Examples of women using force can only be suspected from veiled expressions 
employed.'?8 In only a few cases is the employer’s violence openly discussed: 


I can still remember, one time when I was busy with the maize... he said, you are not 
working hard enough, you are not working hard enough, it won't do. . . so I answered 
him ... I said: I work harder and harder all the time... chen he went on shouting that 
it wouldn’t do and I answered... told him over and over again to give me a bit of 
peace and I was slapped in the face. He flew into a rage and let fly... he threw me to the 
ground and I went mad. ..1 went down to the farmer’s wife in the kitchen and I cried 
and cried... and he followed me down and said he would kill both of us. Then I said, 
not me you won't, and you won’t beat her any more either, and I had clogs on... and 
I gave him a kick in the crotch and he fell down and stayed down, and his wife and 
I ran off... And after that... he never came near me again.'29 


This account by Helene Pawlik provides an insight into the daily threats to which 
foreign workers in agriculture were exposed. Her nationality, sex, and age auto- 
matically placed her in a subordinate position: she was a foreigner, she was a 
woman, and she was young. This meant that she was a prime target for male 
violence in the form of scolding, beating, and sexual abuse.'3° Clearly, in the minds 
of many farmers the availability of foreign women as a cheap, biddable, and 
undemanding form of labour included sexual availability. Violence often escalated 
when employers and forced labourers worked together, as they generally did on 
family farms but not on estates. In addition to being in daily proximity while at 
work, they might also be living at close quarters outside working hours. Thus, 
foreign women living in their employer's house were at greater risk of arbitrary male 
violence than workers housed in camps. The chances of defending themselves 


126 Interview with Ragulin, 28. Interviewee’s emphasis. 127 Ibid., 22. Interviewee’s emphasis. 
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against attacks by their employer depended on the means at the workers’ disposal in 
the farmer’s household. In the present case, the woman managed to bring her 
bodily strength to bear—quite literally—on her attacker’s weakest point, his private 
parts. This effectively put a stop to future physical attacks by the man, but it still left 
her exposed to other forms of reprisal. 


V. Living Among Strangers: Ways of 
Communicating 


1. PROBLEMS OF COMMUNICATION 


Orriciats and employers initially complained of massive problems of communi- 
cation with the foreign workers. The labour offices were supposed to inform both 
parties of their obligations, but leaflets on the subject were not to be handed out to 
foreign workers.' The labour office was responsible for supplying the requisite 
information on conditions of employment,” and also for the more difficult task of 
providing interpreters to ‘instruct’ workers and deal with problems of communi- 
cation.? However, the absence of any mention of this in interviews with foreigners 
employed as forced labour in the Gau of Niederdonau suggests that they were not 
always informed of their duties.4 Employers in the eastern regions of the Reich 
might be able to draw on a knowledge of foreign languages acquired as prisoners in 
the First World War or through years of contact with Polish, Slovakian, or 
Hungarian seasonal workers.° 

The first encounters with the newcomers on farms and estates were beset with 
language problems, even in the Gau of Niederdonau.® From the employers’ point of 
view, the foreign workers had to be taught how to perform many unfamiliar tasks. 
This required some command of the language, even if jobs on the land were taught 
by actions rather than words. Many of the newcomers were children or young people 
from backgrounds in which agricultural work played no part. The general distrust 
was exacerbated by the language barrier, especially evident in the case of Soviet 
workers:” “The farmers do not think much of workers from the east. Both sides 
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clearly have trouble making themselves understood because they can’t speak the 
language.’® The prevalent racism was reinforced by the exaggerated National Socialist 
image of the ‘Russian’ enemy, based on memories of the First World War.? Dmitri 
Filippovich Nelen describes his own experiences of this common stereotype: ‘When 
we were captured, they told us Russian devils to take our helmets off. We had helmets 
with horns, you see: Mein Gort [in German], what a load of rubbish politics stuffs 
men’s heads with. Telling them Russians are devils with horns.’!° This story, a 
mixture of personal experience and imagination, expresses the shock and incompre- 
hension of Soviet workers confronted with the Germans’ innate racism! '—especially 
in this case, as Dmitri Filippovich had been a devout Christian and an anti- 
Communist all his life. 

While workers living in camp had less direct contact with their employers, 
foreign workers who were to live in were introduced to the farmers by name. 
Germanizing the foreigners’ names was a little victory for the employer's own 
language over theirs—often deliberately designed to humiliate the newcomers and 
show them exactly where they stood in the pecking order. Thus, Janusz Kieslowski 
from Poland experienced the strange combination of close personal proximity and 
subordination at first hand. One of the farmhands immediately came up with a 
nickname and, as he says, he found this humiliating: ‘My name in Polish is Janusz, 
they had it there written down in black and white, but they didn’t know what the 
German for Janusz might be and this farmhand said I was probably called Wenzel 
[= Wenceslas], so Wenzel it stayed.’!* Eastern European workers were often given 
Germanized first names for general use because German-speakers were not familiar 
with Slavonic names and often found them difficult to pronounce; these frequently 
had no connection with the workers’ real names. German had to be defended 
against the language of the ‘Others’ that these foreign workers spoke. These early 
ritual humiliations in the workplace established patterns that were to mark subse- 
quent relations with foreigners.'3 This account by a French civilian worker, 
Frangois Caux, shows how the working and living conditions of foreign workers 
employed on farms were determined by the physical and psychological damage 
done in the first days and weeks: 


All alone in a tiny village. Just imagine the situation: I arrive in the evening, alone. 
I can’t understand a single word. I don’t know what the eating habits are. I tell you, in 
one place I had to work with oxen, in another with horses. I'd never seen a horse before 
in my life. 1 spent a week trying to do away with myself. I tell you [sigh]. I couldn’t 
stand the solitude, and I envied the chaps who were in the town, because they were not 
alone and they could at least get together in the evenings to have a chat and exchange 
the latest news from France.'4 


8 Situation report of LR Zwettl, 9 Jan. 1943, NOLA, RStH ND, 1, 1943. Kéhler, ‘Wahrend des 
Krieges’, 210. 
9 See Wette, ‘Das Ruflandbild’, 55-78; Bandhauer-Schéffmann and Hornung, ‘Der Topos des 
Sowjetischen Soldaten’, 28-44; Oddey, ‘Unniitze Esser’, 234-6; Lehmann, ‘Feind bleibt Feind’, 279. 
10 Interview with Nelen, 8. 
11 See Claasen and Derner, ‘Fremdarbeiter’, 456; Kéhler, ‘Europa siegt’, 494. 
12 Incerview with Kieslowski, 17. The interviewee’s name has been changed. 
13 Oevermann, ‘Die Fallrekonstruktion’, 75. 14 Interview with Caux, 5. 
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Behind these suicidal thoughts lay a sense of being largely cut off from accustomed 
patterns of thought and conduct, a sense of ‘psycho-social death’.!5 Language, food, 
practical skills—all the things he was used to at home—were no use to him here.!6 
Painful experiences of this kind were common among foreign workers employed 
under individual contract, especially in areas of scattered settlements and small 
hamlets where they were rarely able to get together with fellow countrymen and 
resume, if only briefly, their normal way of life.!7 The only way to alleviate the 
feelings of alienation was to abandon their mother-tongue and engage in the 
laborious process of learning German. 

The way foreign workers assisted in the process of integration is illustrated by the 
case of Maria Michailovna Lykova, who was 14 years old at the time: ‘At first, you 
know, we communicated in mime but I soon started to talk, and in the end I spoke 
German so well that when distant acquaintances came to visit they didn’t even 
notice I was Russian.’!§ The narrator is obviously keen to prove her ability to 
integrate. By abandoning her mother-tongue, which did not conform with the 
dominant rules of German," she also lost the stigma of being the ‘Russian girl’. She 
was helped in the process of integration by the farmer’s 23-year-old unmarried 
sister, who supported her in her efforts. It was much easier to learn the language 
when, as in this case, there was someone on the farm the worker could relate to. In 
the process, women and men often formed alliances, in the country way, with the 
farmhand teaching the ‘lad’ and the maid teaching those ‘people’ the necessary 
practical skills.2° 

In the Gau of Niederdonau too, rapid acquisition of a basic German vocabulary 
with its promise of better working and living conditions, coincided with the 
employers’ interest in getting the workers trained as quickly as possible, a process 
that was accompanied by frequent misunderstandings. The process of integration 
was facilitated by the relative taciturnity that was normal on a farm. Conversation 
was generally confined to mealtimes, Sundays, and holidays. There was little talk at 
work, only brief orders and silent gestures. Cooperation was essential, and farmers 
came to rely on workers who had been with them for some time?!—though trust 
could quickly turn into anger if German supremacy was challenged.” Personal 
networks were often established within certain sex-specific areas.?3 For forced 


15 The term ‘social death’ employed in ethno-pschoanalysis denotes the process ‘in which social and 
culture-specific roles disintegrate, unconscious values and identity props begin to give way, and with 
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labourers, this meant more opportunity to ‘ignore prohibitions and look after their 
own interests, within the limits accepted in the farming community’.24 This 
incipient trust must have tended to undermine racist stereotypes; perceptions 
gradually changed as a result of the day-to-day experience of working and living 
on the farm under similar though by no means equal conditions.?° The erosion of 
nationalist and racist stereotypes was at odds with the increasingly radical orders 
issued by the authorities in the closing years of the war, no doubt in response to 
numerous reports of ‘unlawful association’ with foreign workers. This tendency to 
keep ideology out of everyday life reflected the farmers’ pragmatism and the work 
ethic of country people.”° 

Stereotypes nevertheless had a decisive influence not only on foreign workers’ 
dealings with local people, but also on their relations with one another. In their 
general state of disorientation and ignorance of other cultures, a stereotype might 
provide guidance of a sort—a simplified caricature distorting the facts, easy to 
understand and suggesting certainty in situations where there was none.?” So 
Theodéra Griinfeld, living in a Jewish camp in the Gau of Niederdonau, regarded 
the Ukrainian workers in a neighbouring camp as ‘worthless specimens of human- 
ity’.2® She was obviously identifying them with the Ukrainian guards at the 
StraShof camp, who had a reputation for cruelty. She was also drawing attention 
to a class difference, her own background being urban and middle class.?° On the 
other hand Dmitri Filippovich Nelen, also working in the Gau of Niederdonau, 
expressed contempt for Polish women: “There were girls there, Polish girls, shout- 
ing “rosyjski swini” in Polish, Russians were pigs, and so on. And we were just 
young and silly... We didn’t like them. They were rotten cheats, those girls, real 
devils.’°° These and many other cases show that the various groups of foreign 
workers sometimes had deep reservations about one another, reservations that 
made it difficult to achieve a solidarity transcending national, religious, and other 
barriers. Conflicts between foreign workers are frequently mentioned in police and 
local authorities’ reports.3! In this situation, personal networks were restricted to 
members of the same national, religious, or other specifically defined group. These 
patterns of thought and conduct based on ethnic criteria also appear to be attempts, 
in the event of discrimination, to seek refuge in a collective identity by drawing a 
clear distinction between one’s own group and others.32 


2. CONFLICT AND COOPERATION 


Informing as a way of resolving conflicts was an important feature of everyday life 
under Nazi rule. Informing was generally based on conjecture, suspicion, and 
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gossip. It was also useful to the security authorities as a form of self-policing in 
German society.3 The cases recorded in the Gau of Niederdonau reveal a variety of 
motives, depending on class, sex, and background.*4 An example of informing to 
resolve social conflicts was a case of ‘unlawful association’ reported to the special 
court in Vienna in May 1943. Two local women were reported by a neighbour: 
‘The accused are also said to have talked about their association with 2 prisoners, 
about hugging and kissing, providing clothes, and giving the prisoners food.’3> The 
accused, however, testified that they had occasionally spoken to the French pris- 
oners in the street and given them a bit of bread. The informer admitted that her 
reason for reporting her neighbours was to get them evicted so that she could have 
their rooms. Local people were especially apt to report unlawful contact with 
foreign workers.>° 

German nationals were not the only informers in the Gau of Niederdonau. 
Foreigners, too, reported people to the authorities, usually as a way of escaping from 
a job where the conditions were intolerable.>” Thus, for example, a Soviet agricul- 
tural worker, Nikolai Kondradenko, reported the deputy manager and the owner's 
wife on a country estate in the St Pélten district for illegal slaughtering. The 
documents in the case tell us something about the working and living conditions 
of the foreign workers employed on the estate, who complained of the poor food— 
they were given meat only once a week at most. It is also conceivable that the 
eastern worker, described by his employer as ‘unaccommodating’, could have been 
better off as a result of informing if this led to his being referred to the labour office 
for reallocation.>® Another motive for informing, apart from inadequate food and 
clothing, was revenge for ill-treatment.?? Informing in this case appears to have 
been a forlorn attempt, in a situation where the informer had virtually no rights, to 
protest against unacceptable working and living conditions, and bring the injustices 
he had suffered to the attention of the authorities. 

In addition to self-policing by informers, rural communities were also subject to 
surveillance by the state authorities, who were on the lookout for contacts not only 
with the more numerous civilian workers from occupied Europe but also with 
prisoners of war. On the pretext that any such contact was associating with the 
‘enemy’—‘the enemy is still the enemy, even when he is a prisoner’4°—the military 
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conflict was symbolically transferred from the battlefield to the ‘home front’. 
Orders in connection with work were to be issued with the same authority as 
military orders, and conversation with prisoners of war was to be avoided. Despite 
the repression hanging over the rural community, it was difficult to keep up such a 
limited form of communication in the ordinary course of work on the farm.4! 

The strict rules prohibiting any kind of contact with Germans were particularly 
difficult to enforce in the case of prisoners of war,4? because they were protected 
under international law and consequently had more room for manoeuvre than 
prisoners from south-eastern and eastern Europe, or Italian military internees. In 
the agricultural sector French prisoners of war, for example, were often employed 
on farms directly, either in small groups or under individual contract, and this 
inevitably entailed contact with local people. One factor contributing to this 
situation was the shortage of guards, another was the military authorities’ assump- 
tion that French prisoners of war posed less of a security risk than Soviet ones.*? To 
keep contacts with Germans to a minimum, the police repeatedly suggested a 
change of farm because foreigners ‘who have been in one place for a long time start 
to feel too much at home’.“4 But despite all precautions the restrictive rules proved 
to be unenforceable in the agricultural context. The forms of interaction con- 
demned by the police authorities as ‘unlawful association’ were many and varied, 
ranging from ordinary everyday acts such as giving someone a cigarette, a slice of 
bread and butter, or a gift of some sort, to ‘friendly association’ or ‘sexual 
intercourse’.49 In the case of the latter, the authorities were more interested in 
prosecuting local men and women than prisoners of war. 

In the case of the Hungarian Jews employed in the Gau of Niederdonau, unlike 
the prisoners of war, the authorities based their campaign against association on 
anti-semitic stereotypes, which found a good deal of support in the rural commu- 
nities. The Landrat for Zwettl, for example, reported in August 1944: ‘One sign of 
the farmers’ sound common sense is that, despite the shortage of labour, they have 
reservations about being allocated Jewish workers from Hungary.’4¢ In the mind of 
this official the employment of Jews was ultimately a contradiction in terms: the 
Austrian Jews had been driven out, so there seemed to be no sense in now bringing 
Hungarian Jews into the country.4” The authorities considered that the exceptional 
dangers in this case arose from the fact that Jewish workers, unlike Polish and Soviet 
workers, generally came from a middle-class background and had some knowledge 
of German. It would therefore in their view be ‘difficult to prevent them from 
attempting to get into contact with Germans’.*® The Jews’ knowledge of Slavonic 
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languages, which made it easy for them to communicate with eastern European 
workers, was another source of concern.*? To prevent any contact with the German 
population and Slavonic-speaking workers, Hungarian Jewish workers were subject 
to particularly strict rules on surveillance and punishment.°° A contemporary 
witness, Otto Szabolcs, tells how distant the Germans were: ‘And, generally 
speaking, these farmers didn’t do anything to us. They weren’t bad to us, nor 
were they good. We were like machines. They were just there, that is to say there 
was no contact with us, no conversation.’>! Short spells of employment under close 
supervision afforded little opportunity for contact with farmhands or members of 
the household, and for most Hungarian Jews, as for Otto Szabolcs, their employers 
on the farm or estate were faceless figures: ‘Strangely enough, this did not make a 
very strong or lasting impression on me. I cannot remember the faces of any of the 
people I lived alongside.’®* Other local people generally kept their distance too. The 
positive side of the Hungarian Jewish workers’ isolation from the local population 
was that they remained in a close circle of acquaintances, friends, and family during 
their employment, and were consequently less likely to experience “psycho-social 
death’ than workers employed under individual contract. 


3. EXCHANGE OF NEWS 


Letters, cards, and parcels were the most important way for workers employed in 
the Reich to communicate with members of their family in their country of origin. 
Foreign workers tried to keep in touch with family and friends by post, to make 
their solitary existence in a strange environment more bearable,*? and letters helped 
provide a basis for restoring mutual understanding on their return.>4 In the great 
majority of cases, however, letters were primarily a way of giving a sign of life. There 
were restrictions on the use of postal services by foreign workers, for example the 
censorship of letters introduced under the decree on Poles of March 1940.°5 Even 
so, the security authorities frequently complained that the Poles’ correspondence 
with their families was not subject to any form of control.>° The German author- 
ities were afraid adverse reports of the eastern workers’ situation might reach the 
occupied eastern territories, so Soviet citizens were initially unable to send or 
receive any post at all.°” Under provisional regulations on forces’ mail and then 
on postal services for Soviet workers introduced in the spring of 1942, they were 
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allowed to write a reply-paid postcard (at inland postage rate) twice a month. When 
letters were subsequently sent in the summer of 1942, there were so many that the 
office responsible for vetting foreign mail was able to censor only 20 per cent of 
them. In these circumstances it was soon possible to exchange messages that would 
not have been welcomed by the authorities.*® Censorship could also be avoided by 
showing the writer's employer as the sender.>? Attempting to send a coded message 
home about the general situation and the prevailing mood was often enough to get 
the writer reported under the Treachery Act. Recipients of letters written under 
these handicaps had to read between the lines if the news was bad.°! Similar 
restrictions applied to prisoners of war, who—with the exception of Soviet 
POWs—were generally allowed to send two to four preprinted letter forms and 
two to three preprinted postcards a month.° The Soviet prisoners of war were the 
only group not allowed to send or receive letters, or receive parcels; unable to 
correspond with their families or with relief organizations, they were completely cut 
off from the outside world. To get round these restrictions, they sometimes 
appealed to local people for help. In other cases, they just hoped that if they left 
a letter lying about it would be picked up and sent to the addressee.°? 

The extent of the regulation of postal services is apparent from the conditions 
applying to the best- and worst-placed categories of forced labourers. French 
civilian workers were allowed to receive an unlimited number of letters and parcels 
weighing less than 1 kg, and one parcel of up to 20 kg every two months. French 
POWs were allowed to write two 25-line letters and two 7-line postcards a month, 
and given special preprinted stationery for the purpose. Letters were read and 
examined by the German and by the French postal authorities.°4 The postal service 
was increasingly hampered by the retreat of the German forces, and as a result many 
forced labourers, like Francois Caux in the Gau of Niederdonau, were cut off and 
prevented from receiving the longed-for signs of life from home: ‘I had no news for 
eight months, or six. I had left my mother ill in bed and I had no news all that time. 
You can imagine how unhappy I was down there.’©> Hungarian Jews were officially 
allowed to write once a month. Outgoing and incoming mail had to be submitted 
to the special task force (SEK) for vetting.©° There is no evidence from interviews 
with Hungarian Jews that any cards were actually written. In fact they were, like the 
Soviet prisoners of war, effectively prevented from communicating with their 
families. It must however be borne in mind that all their Jewish friends and 
relations, without exception, had been deported from their country of origin, and 
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those employed in the foreign labour programme learned the full details only on 
their return. 

In addition to news from their country of origin, information on the military 
situation also had a bearing on the workers’ future prospects. The authorities 
believed that information about changes in the various theatres of war had a strong 
influence on morale among nationals and foreigners alike.©” From the German 
point of view, foreign workers must not be allowed to hear any bad news about the 
progress of the war, as it might affect their willingness to work.°® But the course of 
the war was a constant topic of conversation in the workplace. The training office 
(Gauschulungamtes) in the Gau of Niederdonau, for example, considered that 
allowing a Serbian prisoner of war access to his employer's radio was ‘good-natured 
but completely inappropriate here’.°? Conversely, forced labourers like Janusz 
Kieslowski, for example, regarded listening to enemy broadcasts together as a sign 
of their employers’ trust: ‘Yes, the farmer really trusted me, you see, he knew 
I played straight.’”° After the defeat at Stalingrad the Nazi authorities drew even 
closer connections between the military situation and foreign workers’ conduct: 
‘The conduct of the Polish civilian and eastern workers depends on the military 
situation. They are quite well informed on the subject.’”! German military defeats, 
which had adverse effects on the foreign labour programme according to the 
authorities, might have the opposite effect on the workers, since they were a sign 
that the end of the war and of forced labour was not far off.’? This, together with 
the foreigners’ growing insubordination as the.end of the war approached, further 
increased the local population’s fears of sabotage and acts of revenge. 


4. TIME OFF 


Almost every aspect of the foreign workers’ life was regulated. Even the small 
amount of time off they were allowed was subject to restrictions of various kinds. In 
the first half of the twentieth century there were as yet no clear distinctions between 
work and time off, production and recreation, in the life of the countryside. The 
traditional timetable was governed by the time of year, the demands of work, 
religious festivals, and traditional country festivals.’? The authorities’ view was that 
foreign workers were to be confined to the farm as far as possible, and were not to 
take any part in the public life of the local community. A curfew was accordingly 
imposed on Polish workers at night, which effectively covered any spare time 
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they had at the end of the day’s work.”4 The restrictions on movement first tried 
out on the Poles were extended to Soviet nationals and tightened under the decree 
on eastern workers issued in 1942: the curfew now applied round the clock.’> This 
was subsequently relaxed,” and Soviet workers were allowed out under supervision 
provided they ‘behaved properly and with due restraint, did not upset any Ger- 
mans, and returned to camp on time’. Eventually, in May 1943, they were allowed 
out without supervision and, in September 1943, were even allowed to use public 
transport for local journeys.”” 

There were two reasons why the rules were relaxed in this way: first, there was a 
shortage of guards; second, many officials, like the chief of police in St Pélten in the 
Gau of Niederdonau, realized that it would improve morale: “The decision to lift 
the curfew has been welcomed by the employers and especially by the eastern 
workers. It has increased their pleasure in their work, and it fulfils a long-standing 
promise to allow these really hard-working and well-behaved workers from the east 
some freedom of movement.’® The strict curfew, initially imposed on Soviet 
citizens and subsequently lifted, was imposed on the Hungarian Jews in 1944 in 
line with racial ideology.’”? In the case of prisoners of war of all nationalities, the 
number of hours they were to work was laid down but not the time at which they 
were to stop work. Since prisoners of war were protected under international law, 
the rules on working hours had to be respected unless they were relaxed under 
bilateral treaties such as the treaty with Vichy France. This was bound to lead to 
differences of opinion between employers and the camp authorities.®° 

Whether these rules were actually enforced in daily life did not ultimately 
depend on the supervisory authorities’ assessment of the situation. This is clear 
from a number of cases in the Gau of Niederdonau. For example Theodéra 
Griinfeld, a Hungarian Jewish woman employed on the estate of the monastery 
at Heiligenkreuz, reports that she often went for a walk in the Vienna woods.®! In 
this case, she probably owed her freedom to come and go to a member of the Jewish 
police rather than the generosity of a local Austrian. The middle and lower ranks in 
the Nazi administration constantly complained that the rules were too complicated, 
and called for the restrictions to be simplified—which usually meant tightened. So, 
for example, the Landrat for Zwettl decreed that the restrictions on freedom of 
movement were to apply to all foreigners, not just Polish, Soviet, and Hungarian 
Jewish workers.8? Sergei Zakharovich Ragulin reports on attempts to move about: 
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“We were more or less free to come and go in the village, although it was not allowed. 
It was not allowed but we came and went anyway, we visited one another, and there 
was no supervision either, yes, that’s how it was.’®3 However, the accounts given in 
interviews probably tend to dwell on the exceptions rather than the rule. 

In addition to the hours worked during the week, the observance of Sundays and 
public holidays was another source of conflict. Customs varied from farm to farm, 
and sex-specific distinctions also applied in many cases: farm labourers and farmers’ 
sons were relatively free to come and go as they liked on Sundays and holidays, but 
maidservants and farmers’ daughters could not spend much time away from the 
farm because they generally had the daily work in the stables and cowsheds to 
attend to, as well as the cooking, the washing, and the rest of the housework.®4 
Similar sex-specific distinctions also applied to foreigners. Women were obliged to 
comply not only with the regime’s rules on freedom of movement but also with sex- 
specific norms and values on the subject.®* The inconsistencies in the matter of 
permission to go out were a constant subject of official debate on the observance of 
Sundays and public holidays in rural areas.8° The favourite places for forbidden 
contacts off the farm were generally nearby: the street, the church, the inn, the 
cinema, or the woods.®’ To go further afield it was necessary to take a train or bus, a 
journey subject to all sorts of restrictions. The foreign workers’ ‘mania for travel’, 
bitterly condemned by the authorities, was prompted primarily by a desire to see 
family, friends, and acquaintances from their own country®®—as a way of main- 
taining networks that were essential to their survival. 

The contradictions in the regulation of foreigners’ spare time on weekdays, 
Sundays, and public holidays are clear from the debates about the most widely 
used form of transport in country areas—the bicycle. Polish and Soviet workers 
were not generally allowed to use bicycles but the mayor could authorize them to 
do so if necessary, on application by their employer.8? The numerous complaints of 
breaches of the ban show how indispensable the bicycle was in country life.?° In 
villages, employers allowed workers to use bicycles because it cut the travelling time 
between the house and the various plots of land, which might be several kilometres 
apart. For those in scattered settlements and small hamlets, it was quicker to cycle 
to the nearest market town for shopping and official business. And for foreign 
workers, the bicycle provided an opportunity for some contact with fellow coun- 
trymen on Sundays and public holidays.?! So the bicycle was useful in cutting 
travel times, but that was not all: travel was an end in itself'and in the first half of the 
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twentieth century, before the advent of mass motoring with mopeds and motor- 
bikes in the 1950s, bicycles had ceased to be a luxury item for people moving in the 
higher social circles, and had become a status symbol in town and country alike. 
Cycling meant independence?*—joining a club that provided a symbolic counter- 
weight to the daily experience of alienation, particularly for the eastern Europeans 
who suffered severe discrimination. However, it was precisely this symbolic signifi- 
cance that made the custodians of law and order so keen to ensure that the rules on 
the use of bicycles were not broken. The unauthorized use of bicycles was no minor 
offence. The inequalities in respect of the right to use a bicycle were part and parcel 
of the general inequalities, based on national and racial criteria, that obtained in 
rural sections of the war society. It is clear from the official reports that by the end of 
the war it had become impossible to prevent breaches of the ban on the use of 
bicycles, and the authorities responded in their own way. In December 1944 the 
ban on using them in farming communities in the Gau of Niederdonau was 
extended to all foreigners.?> Thus, the bicycle appears to be a paradigm for the 
contradictions inherent in the employment of foreigners in agriculture. 

The observance of Sundays and public holidays was not the only source of 
conflict: the subject of foreign workers’ leave was equally contentious. The right to 
home leave, like almost all concessions, was not granted to all foreign workers alike 
but depended on nationality and criteria based on racial ideology. Members of 
friendly states and ‘Germanic peoples’ were generally entitled to this privilege, while 
Polish, Soviet, and Jewish workers were not.?4 In the case of Polish workers who 
had ‘volunteered to work in the Reich’ in the early days of the recruitment 
campaign, the home leave which many had been promised when they enrolled 
became a subject of dispute with the authorities.?°> The main argument for refusing 
leave to travel home was obvious—the risk of absconding, especially as the front 
lines drew closer.°° With the increasing rail traffic congestion towards the end of 
the war, home leave became a thing of the past.” Official permission, in the form 
of a travel permit?® signed by the local farmers’ leader and the ‘farm manager’, was 
generally required for any journey by public transport. One of the reasons for 
introducing the travel permit was the rise in complaints that foreign workers were 
breaking the rules on going out and making journeys; they pretended to be natives 
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of the country, occupied seats in trains belonging to the Reich railways—a symbol 
of German ‘achievements’—used their travel permits to go to the local inn, and 
so on and so forth.?? In short, the Germans’ status as ‘lords and masters’ was being 
threatened by the appearance of crowds of foreigners in public places. The local 
people’s favourite haunts attracted foreigners too, especially men and boys—a 
prime example in the Gau of Niederdonau was Vienna’s playground, the Prater. 
The cases of Frangois Caux and Sergei Zakharovich Ragulin illustrate the differ- 
ences between western and eastern workers when it came to freedom of movement 
in their time off: the former was able to enjoy a break with his fellow countrymen @ 
la francaise and pursue his black market activities, !°° while the latter was obliged to 
conceal his identity and stroll alone through the Prater in constant fear of being 
recognized as an eastern worker,!0! 

Local events provided an opportunity for entertainment more often than 
visiting the Prater. Soviet workers were not allowed to attend unless the events 
were organized by the Reich Food Estate within the framework of ‘appropriate’ 
recreation.!©2 Prisoners of war, except Polish and Soviet prisoners, were allowed 
out to go to the cinema only as a reward for ‘good work’.!® It is clear from official 
and police reports in the Gau of Niederdonau that there was strong opposition to 
foreign workers being allowed into public places on the ground that they would be 
completely overrun.!°4 Great efforts had been made to persuade the German 
people that the employment of foreigners was justified, but the Nazi authorities 
lost patience when forced labourers appeared to be openly abandoning their 
subordinate role and there was a possibility of closer relationships developing, 
especially between foreign men and German women.!® As so often reported, 
French men were held to pose a particular threat to the honour of German women. 
The answer was to give the foreigners their own cinemas,!°© a move that kept them 
away from Germans and also gave them an incentive to work. Permission to go to 
the cinema was naturally reserved for the more privileged foreigners; there is no 
mention of visits to the cinema in the interviews with eastern workers or Hungar- 
ian Jews, who were subject to a greater degree of discrimination.!07 
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In addition to the cinema, the local inn was also a favourite centre for rural get- 
togethers. Here, the whole of village society was on display for all to see: the 
trappings of rank, the social barriers, the special bonds.!°8 National Socialist racial 
theory demanded that the distinction between foreigners and Germans should be 
strictly observed in country inns. Under the decree of the Reich Leader SS issued in 
April 1940, innkeepers could not be ordered to serve ‘civilian workers of Polish 
nationality’ if they did not wish to do so. Further to this decree, local police 
authorities were instructed to designate one inn for Polish workers in each area 
and specify the hours when they could go there. !° Soviet workers were not allowed 
to visit inns at all. These rules were not always strictly obeyed, according to the 
situation reports.''!0 There was a distinct difference between the sexes in this 
connection; the local inn was primarily a place where men got together, locals 
and foreigners alike. This was a constant source of conflict, as the locals could not 
decide whether to uphold country traditions or accept racial distinctions between 
workers,!!! Of course, the state-imposed racism sometimes failed to overcome the 
natural obduracy of the—overwhelmingly male—clientele. Thus, objections were 
voiced when some Polish workers were thrown out of the local inn in the Gau of 
Niederdonau district of Zwettl on New Year’s Eve in 1941. This show of popular 
anger probably arose less from solidarity with the workers in question and more 
from resentment of official meddling.!!2 

While public baths, cinemas, inns, and other public places attracted the atten- 
tion of official bodies because of the opportunities they offered for contact between 
Germans and foreigners, the church in general and the Catholic Church in 
particular was an object of official suspicion as a place where people foregathered 
and where potentially subversive meetings could be held. In the farming commu- 
nity, going to church on Sundays and feast days was not only an occasion for 
contemplating the hereafter; it also set the pattern in many ways—especially in 
areas of scattered settlements and small hamlets—for life in this world, providing an 
opportunity to discuss the latest news, do a little business, and enjoy a sense of local 
togetherness. Since the conservative revolt against liberalism and socialism in rural 
areas in Germany and Austria at the end of the nineteenth century, the Catholic 
Church had used its power to defend rural paternalism.'!3 As a bulwark against 
anything that might call this rural Catholic order into question, the church 
inevitably came into conflict with the National Socialists’ claim to supremacy.!!4 
In this latent conflict, which was especially liable to surface during religious 
festivals, the Polish workers in particular, with their reputation for piety, seemed 


108 Ortmayr, ‘Landliches Gesinde’, 354. 

109 Decree, Erl., 4./IV.1940, Pol. 1.,-4523-XVII, NOLA, BH Zwertl, 253, 1941, XI, 153-60. 

M0 Grossmann, ‘Polen und Sowjetrussen’, 370; Hoffmann, ‘Auslandische ZwangsarbeiterInnen’, 
157. 

‘Nl Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 84. 

112 Communication from the Jagenbach office, 5 Jan. 1941, NOLA, BH Zwertl, 253, 1941, XI, 
153-60. 

3 Ortmayr, ‘Landliches Gesinde’, 362-3. 114 Hanisch, ‘Bauerliches Milieu’, 589-90. 
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destined to be natural allies of the Catholic Church.'!> The decrees on Poles 
quickly barred German and Polish Catholics from attending church together,!'6 
and the local police had to be informed of the services arranged for Polish 
workers.!'7 In the case of Soviet workers, there was in principle no provision for 
them to receive pastoral care from foreign or German ministers, though laymen 
might hold services in the camp itself, and these workers were not allowed to attend 
church outside the camp.'!8 

The situation reports from the Gau of Niederdonau appear to have confirmed 
the Nazi authorities’ worst fears: the separation of churchgoers of German and 
Polish origin was not observed. In many cases, it was noted with disapproval that 
priests even sought to ingratiate themselves with the Poles in the congregation.!!° 
On the other hand, some police stations reported that Polish workers were directed 
to sit in pews at the back of the church.!2° These incidents were the outward signs 
of an underlying disagreement over the inclusion or exclusion of Poles from village 
life. Helene Pawlik recounts a foreigner’s experience of how this church dispensa- 
tion actually worked: 


There was a great door, it wasn’t locked, they had a beadle there to see that no 
foreigners went in that way. I, we, went in by the side door. Well, the priest said 
mass once a month, every year, every month, there was a mass for foreigners, but half of 
them couldn’t get there because there was just so much work. They just stayed at home 
and did heaps of washing and dusting, well, it’s a long story, and many of them worked 
on Sundays anyway. The farmer didn’t give you any time off, and you couldn’t get to 
church, because you had to work.!?! 


This account reveals a number of differences: between local people and foreigners, 
who were overseen by the beadle at the church door; between employers and 
foreign employees when it came to working on Sundays; and, lastly, between 
foreign women and men when it came to the division of labour on Sundays and 
public holidays. The following account from Valentina Illarionovna Perepelica 
reveals yet another important aspect of churchgoing: “We went every Sunday 
because if you didn’t go and you wanted to sleep instead, you were forced to 
work: “Nix da schlafen.” You weren't allowed to sleep so you had to go to church, 
you could have a rest there.’'2? While the foreign churchgoers enjoyed the measure 
of freedom offered by the church, the priests had the symbolic satisfaction of seeing 
their churches full—at a time when people were deserting the church en masse, 
even in country areas. 


15 Poles were allowed to go to church only in Catholic areas. See Kohler, “Wahrend des Krieges’, 
205. 

"6 Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 90. 

"7 Communication from RStH, 28 June 1943, BgldLA, ZGS, Arbeitseinsatz, 12. 

8 RFSSuChdDrPol S-IV D-293/42- (ausl. Arb.), 27 May 1942, RGVA, 1506/1-3; notice, GBA 
Merkblatt No. 1 fiir Betriebsfiihrer iiber den Einsatz von Ostarbeitern, RGVA, 1506-1. 

"19 Communication from LR Zwertl, 18 Aug. 1941, NOLA, BH Zwertl, 256, 1942, X; see also 
Hoffmann, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 135; Lehmann, ‘Zwangsarbeiter’, 132. 

120 Police report of GP Gro& Gerungs, 22 Aug. 1941, NOLA, BH Zwettl, 256, 1942, X. 
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VI. Forced Labour in Agriculture in 
German War Society 


Forcep labour in agriculture, like forced labour in other sectors, was a feature of 
German war society that was in many ways bound up with the German war of 
conquest. The war and the ensuing train of events, culminating at last in ‘total war’, 
determined the management of human resources within the German sphere of 
power in general and the extensive employment of foreign workers in agriculture 
within the Reich in particular, in a variety of ways.' The competing groups within 
the leadership of the Nazi state reached—in the light of the experience of acute 
shortages of supplies in the First World War—a fragile compromise on the 
employment of foreigners to solve the problem necessarily associated with planning, 
embarking on, and extending the war,” namely the shortage of manpower resulting 
from the flight from the land and the conscription of men for military service. The 
employment of foreigners was determined to some extent by the course of the war 
at every stage. The groups selected for employment in the Reich, the sector they 
were assigned to, their working and living conditions—all depended ultimately on 
the military situation. Relations between men and women, nationals and foreigners, 
within the Reich were influenced not only by the actual course of the war but also 
by selective, often fragmentary, perceptions of the situation in the various theatres 
of war, and by the hopes and fears associated with those perceptions. Thus the 
employment of foreigners was determined by the course of the war but, equally, the 
course of the war was determined by the employment of foreigners. Food produc- 
tion, the German war food economy essential to German military campaigns 
abroad and National Socialist supremacy at home, could scarcely have been 
maintained at full strength without the extensive use of foreign workers.? In 
short, forced labour on the land and the war of conquest were interdependent. 
The interaction between employment in the Reich and the conduct of the war 
affected the working and living conditions of foreign workers. Forced labour on the 
land was firmly embedded, not only in the Nazi system but also—even more than 
forced labour in other sectors‘—in the local way of life. The relations between 
country people and foreign workers were marked by close proximity and long 


1 See Germany and the Second World War, vil and v/II, in particular the chapter by Bernhard 
R. Kroener in v/II. 833-1070. 

2 Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 70-4. 3 Corni and Gies, Brot, 433-68. 

4 See Freitag, Zwangsarbeiter, 85; Lehmann, ‘Zwangsarbeiter’, 136. 
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duration—unless, as with prisoners of war, Soviet nationals, and Hungarian Jews, 
the workers were housed in camps or brought in to help only with seasonal planting 
and harvesting. By law, foreign workers were excluded from the household and 
farming community: but in fact they were, as workers, included in the running of 
both household and farm. This paradoxical situation of simultaneous inclusion and 
exclusion was at the root of the central contradiction in the employment of 
foreigners on the land, which was more or less openly apparent depending on the 
internal structure of the farms. On large estates, farm enterprise and owner's 
household were usually separated from each other, whereas on small and medium 
peasant family farms they were closely interwoven, combining production of goods 
essential to the war effort with reproduction of most of the necessary labour force. 
The farms’ and estates’ relations with the regime were mixed: the labour offices, 
which had a monopoly on organizing labour, provided them with cheap labour from 
other countries, while at the same time the Reich Food Estate and other Nazi 
institutions intervened extensively in the day-to-day management. Employers had 
the additional responsibility of providing for the foreigners employed in the house- 
hold, and keeping them in order. At the same time, the German members of the 
household were themselves subject to various restrictions with respect to food and 
clothing and discipline. Both farm and household were now to a certain extent under 
the control of state institutions.» The employment of foreigners on the land, as 
introduced under the new system and as embedded in the local way of life, 
consequently created a latent tension that. came to the surface in certain 
situations—for example in keeping up the proscribed practice of everyone eating at 
the same table. 

The arrangements made by the regime and by farmers and estate owners changed 
the conditions on which the farmers and estate owners conducted their affairs. At 
the end of the 1930s, informal relations between master and servant were still a 
typical feature of the working and living conditions of servants employed all the 
year round, usually as an integral part of the household, and of local day-labourers 
employed on a casual or seasonal basis, whereas the more formal relations of 
employer and paid employee already applied in the case of German and foreign 
seasonal workers. Working conditions on the land changed in the 1920s and 
1930s, with a general shift from informal to more formal arrangements.° The 
employment of foreigners in German agriculture led to a gradual loosening of the 
restraints associated with paternalistic and proprietorial powers. Workers from 
other countries—especially from southern, south-eastern, and eastern Europe as 
compared with workers from western Europe—were generally in a less secure 
position than Germans: they did not, for example, have anyone to take their side 
in the event of a dispute. They were not generally part of the village community, 
where “dishonourable’ conduct on the part of employers was kept in check by 
general disapproval. Foreign workers—depending on their rank in the racial 


5 This finding can be understood in the Habermasian sense as ‘colonization’ of rural life by the 
imperatives of the Nazi system. See Langthaler, ‘Eigensinnige Kolonien’, 348. 
Ortmayr, ‘Landliches Gesinde’, 325-416. 
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pecking order—also had little or no established rights vis-a-vis their employers. The 
absence of a safety net for forced labourers in the Nazi state and in the context of 
rural life weakened the constraints on employers’ arbitrary treatment of their native 
German employees. In these circumstances, paternalistic and proprietorial power 
could become completely arbitrary. 

How did proprietors, German and foreign workers, and Nazi officials deal with 
this potential loss of constraints in everyday life? The safety nets available to 
German workers in the form of the village community at local level and the 
Volksgemeinschaft (national ethnic community) at national level were of no real 
use to foreigners. The farm and household community—the relations between the 
men and women working and living on the farm—became more important 
accordingly. The shift towards direct personal arrangements explains the enormous 
differences, on a scale between good and bad, in the treatment of foreign workers 
employed as forced labour on the land. This unwelcome structural variation in 
working and living conditions marks a difference between forced labour on the land 
and other forms of compulsory employment of foreigners in the Reich. Many cases 
in the Gau of Niederdonau and other regions of the Reich show the range of 
relations between the native population and the foreigners. The employers’ atti- 
tudes and conduct were generally guided by work-centred pragmatism rather than 
racial ideology. However, on the rare occasions when their authority was at stake 
they had recourse to the state legal system, which imposed increasingly harsh 
penalties especially on Polish and Soviet workers. The fundamentally utilitarian 
and dehumanizing attitude to the forced labourers employed in agriculture met 
with little opposition among the local population; it was generally accepted, and 
even supported in many areas. The nationalist and racist language of the state 
propaganda obviously appealed to a strain of nationalism and racism in the popular 
psyche.” Military reverses such as Stalingrad and the threat of defeat that hung over 
the German army in 1943/4 tended to reinforce such attitudes. The tension between 
the Nazi regime and the rural way of life cannot therefore be properly described as 
societal resistance by means of forms of dissent in everyday life. On the contrary, the 
complex fabric of coexistence in the rural environment comprised a mixture of 
opposition, acceptance, and collaboration, depending on the situation.? 

From the point of view of the Nazi system, the increased scope for local 
negotiation was a sign of the contradictory nature of forced labour on the land. 
The essential contradictions in the foreign labour deployment system, between the 
inherently contradictory imperatives of the system and the demands of everyday 
life, and the intentional and unintentional consequences of those contradictions, 


? Danker and Bohn, ‘Fazit und Ergebnisse’, 582-3. 

8 On the traditional version of the theory of societal ‘resistance’ in the Catholic rural community, 
see Broszat, ‘Resistenz und Widerstand’, 691-709. On the application of this cheory in the Ostmark 
area, see Hanisch, ‘Bauerliches Milieu’, 583-98. See also Kershaw, The Nazi Dictatorship, 198-9. 
Grossmann and Kamer apply the theory of resistance to forced labour in agriculture. See Grossmann, 
‘Fremd- und Zwangsarbeiter’; Karner, Ruggenthaler, and Knoll, Zwangsarbeit. 

> On criticism of the theory of societal ‘resistance’ and on the theory of coexistence between the 
Catholic rural community and the authorities, see Paul and Mallmann, Milieus und Widerstand, 
89-144; Schwartz, ‘Regionalgeschichte’; Langthaler, ‘Eigensinnige Kolonien’, 369-71. 
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were resolved, reduced, or at least kept in check by various practical strategies 
deployed by the regional and local players, and adapted to local conditions as they 
arose.'° The effective preference for the pragmatic over the ideological in daily life 
worked well in the case of forced labour on the land— irrespective of the intentions 
of those involved—until shortly before the end of the war. The authorities 
responsible for enforcing the regime’s rule often complained of deviations from 
the norm, but such deviations were at once a condition and a consequence of the 
order they insisted on imposing. From the lifeworld point of view of the foreign 
men and women employed in the Reich and the German nationals employed on 
farms, the increased scope for local negotiation was a sign of the possibility and 
indeed the necessity of constantly renegotiating working and living conditions case 
by case. Foreigners employed in agriculture were not only able to work to establish 
their place in the pecking order on the farm to a greater extent than other forced 
labourers, they were positively obliged to do so in order to survive. Promotion and 
demotion within the farm and household community could encourage competition 
and impede solidarity among the foreigners. Conduct that workers with a higher 
position in the pecking order regarded as essential to their survival was often seen by 
others in a less fortunate position as ‘collaborating with the enemy’. The foreign 
workers’ room for manoeuvre depended on the nature and extent of their assets: the 
length of time they had been on the farm (mobility capital), the recognition they 
enjoyed (human capital), and the personal alliances they formed in the local 
community (relationship capital).'! These assets were not evenly distributed 
among the men and women concerned: in particular, legal status, nationality, 
sex, and age were decisive factors. !2 

The foreigners’ room for manoeuvre depended to a great extent on the length of 
time they had been on the farm. The daily experience of the Hungarian Jews 
housed in camps and employed, often on a daily or weekly basis, on large farms and 
estates was marked by constant change and distance. For them, their employers on 
the farm or estate were mostly faceless figures. Their network of personal relation- 
ships was generally confined to their fellow countrymen and -women in general 
and—in so far as they were with their families—their own relations in particular. 
Those held in POW and other camps might work on the same farm for a long time, 
but they were hardly part of the household. The division between production and 
reproduction extended to the network of personal relations on the farm and in 
camp. Workers employed on individual assignments, on the contrary, usually lived 


10 A similar argument, which however overestimates the extent to which the ‘success’ of the Nazi 
system of forced labour influenced daily life—and accordingly underestimates the intransigence of the 
various players—is advanced by Klaus Heuer: ‘Our thesis is that the practices developed under 
the system of forced labour indicated the emergence of a new principle of social organization, in 
which the partial involvement of the offices responsible for operating the system more or less 
automatically guaranteed validity, and the room for manoeuvre created by the dynamics of the 
changing relations between contradictory premises and practical requirements was incorporated in 
practices that worked and contributed to the “success of Ausléndereinsatz’”.’ See Heuer, ‘Die Region’, 22. 

1 This extended concept of assets is found in Bourdieu, ‘Okonomisches Kapital’, 183-98. 

12 The findings of our regional study on the Gau of Niederdonau and of other research on forced 
labour in agriculture are to be found in Hornung, Langthaler, and Schweitzer, Zwangsarbeit. 
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in and continued to work on the same farm or estate for a long time. At the same 
time, they were subject to possible surveillance and discipline by their employers, 
even outside working hours. The number of foreigners living on the farm or in the 
household for months at a time, all the year round, or during weeks when there was 
a lot of work to be done, depended primarily on the need for labour, which varied 
from one region to another: the number of foreigners varied more in areas growing 
cereal and root crops and in wine-growing areas than in areas where livestock and 
forestry predominated. Seasonal reallocations between agriculture and other sectors 
affected men much less than women. Polish and Soviet women regarded by the 
authorities (once again on the basis of sex- and race-specific stereotypes) as ‘dis- 
pensable’ when it came to industrial work and particularly ‘well suited’ to work on 
the land, served to a great extent as a known quantity that could be moved around 
at will. 

The room for manoeuvre of men and women from other countries also depend- 
ed on whether they were recognized as ‘good workers’. The biographical accounts 
of former forced labourers repeatedly emphasize that the ability to function was 
essential if they were to be adequately provided for. Conversely, it was equally true 
that workers had to be produced in order to produce. Work on the land was often 
too demanding for those with no experience of agriculture, for example Hungarian 
Jews from a predominantly middle-class urban environment, or those who were 
physically debilitated such as Soviet prisoners of war who had escaped death by 
starvation. The capacity and willingness to work whenever and wherever they were 
told were not of course the only conditions for recognition. Another important 
factor was whether the workers’ performed their duties in accordance with the 
standards required of their sex: strength and determination in the case of men, 
stamina and adaptability in the case of women. In certain living conditions, foreign 
workers, particularly young foreign workers, internalized the requirements of their 
employers to such an extent that they saw physical demands, including excessive 
physical demands, as a challenge. For workers, availability could include sexual 
availability if you were a woman; the greater the difference in the positions of those 
concerned in the racial and sexual hierarchy, the less chance there was of escaping 
such pressures. 

Finally, the room for manoeuvre of foreign workers employed on farms also 
depended on personal alliances. The possibility and necessity of forming such 
alliances were minimal in the case of the Hungarian Jews who lived with their 
families in camps. Foreigners employed on individual assignments, especially in 
scattered settlements and small hamlets, usually had no contact with their fellow 
countrymen and were thus obliged to form alliances with people on the farm. Such 
personal networks often followed the established patterns of the rural division of 
labour between farmer and labourer, or farmer's wife and maidservant. In many 
cases, foreigners—especially the young—regarded German nationals working and 
living on the farm as family. The fact that the godparents of almost all the children 
born to foreigners were women, local or foreign, indicates how widespread sex- 
specific personal networks were. The relationships and solidarity closely associated 
with their situation could shield agricultural undertakings and households against 
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the depredations of state control. They could however also split the putative 
farming community into rival factions, and by encouraging informing make it 
easier for the Nazi system to control rural life. 

The men and women employed as forced labour in agriculture between 1939 
and 1945 experienced a twofold deterioration in their working and living 
conditions, which varied in extent from case to case. On the one hand their physical 
survival was compromised, as is clear from the disadvantages they suffered in 
respect of accommodation, clothing, medical care, punishment, pay, and so 
forth. On the other hand, their psychological survival too was seriously compro- 
mised. They had left the familiar environment of their homeland and found 
themselves in a world where the language, the customs, and the people were all 
strange. Their internal world, adapted to the external world to which they had been 
accustomed, was more or less at odds with this new world. This objective contra- 
diction could take a subjective form in the experience of ‘psycho-social death’, a 
sense of being cut off from accustomed patterns of thought and conduct. In many 
cases, the damage to physical and psychological survival wrought in the German 
war society did not end in 1945. Suspicion of collaboration with the Nazi regime, 
exclusion from public life, health problems, and other problems: such was the price 
of forced labour in the Reich, a price that men and women continued to pay, often 
despite all material and symbolic compensation, when they resumed their lives in 
post-war society in their home countries. 


C. Forced Labour in Industry 


Ourver RATHKOLB 
I. Statistical Overview 


WitTu a few, often transitory, interruptions, the industrial workforce—at least unti! 
1942— included Bulgarian, Danish, Croatian, Romanian, Spanish, and Hungarian 
civilians, as well as Italians until July 1943 and Slovaks until the 1944 uprising. 
They were employed on more or less equal terms with German workers but even 
for them the opportunities for returning to their homeland were increasingly 
limited after 1942/3. They were followed by Dutch, Belgians, French, Czechs, 
workers from the Baltic States, and Serbs. Members of these ethnic groups were in a 
relatively favourable position compared with the forced labourers from Poland or 
the Soviet Union—Ostarbeiter, or ‘eastern workers’—who were particularly stig- 
matized, but they were not allowed to leave their jobs even after their employment 
contracts had expired.! 

However, it will become clear from the penalties for offences against the 
employment regulations, for example, that in practice these classifications were 
flexible, being subject to ethnic prejudices and influences. Thus, there was a latent 
prejudice against Czechs, as Slavs, and also against Italians. The prejudice against 
Italian workers was held in check for a time for reasons of political expediency, but 
after the fall of Mussolini on 25 July 1943, when they became Italian military 
internees, they were openly regarded as traitors and treated with exceptional 
brutality, while Polish, Soviet, and French workers despised them as former 
collaborators with the Nazi regime.” 


1 In this contribution, the central results of the historical debate on Nazi forced labour in industry as 
a component of the German war society are summarized and compared with the results of the author's 
own research. In general terms, the differences in respect of work and time off in industry will be 
identified and compared with conditions in agriculture. No attempt will be made here to engage in the 
customary philosophical investigation of the terms ‘forced labour’ and ‘forced labourer’. Mark Spoerer 
covers this aspect in the present volume, and I propose to follow his definitions and basic structures. 

2 See in this connection Herbert, Fremdarbeiter (1999), 301-5; Cajani, ‘Die italienischen Militar- 
Internierten’, 295-316, and Schreiber, ‘Die italienischen Militdrinternierten’. For further details, see 
also Bermani, Bologna, and Mantelli, Prolerarier der ‘Achse’; Hammermann, Zwangsarbeit, Lang, 
Italienische ‘Fremdarbeiter’. 
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A further group that must be mentioned in the context of forced labour are the 
concentration-camp inmates, who had no rights at all, the only group that can be 
described as being less than slaves.? Along with Jewish prisoners, Roma, Sinti, and 
homosexuals, they were at the very bottom of the camp hierarchy.4 The subject of 
prisoners of war will be touched on only briefly here.> Estimates of the total 
number of foreign workers in the above categories employed between 1939 and 
1945, including prisoners of war and Jewish workers, have recently become 
available;® unfortunately, there is no comparable collection of data on the various 
areas of employment or distribution by sex. For present purposes, the author relies 
on a survey based on the Nazi regime’s figures for 1944,” though these do not cover 
concentration-camp inmates or Jewish workers. This group will be considered in 
detail later. 

As regards the distribution of individual foreign civilians and prisoners of war 
employed in the various sectors of the economy, it is immediately apparent that of 
the 7,615,970 foreign civilians and prisoners of war on the books in August 1944 
(= 100 per cent), most of the civilians (2,061,066) and the vast majority of 
prisoners of war (686,172), 36.1 per cent in all, were employed in agriculture. 
(Detailed figures for the various national groups are given in Table II.c.1.1: Foreign 
civilian workers and POWs by nationality and branch of the economy, August 
1944; Table I.c.1.2: Distribution of national and foreign civilian workers by sector 
of the economy, August 1944 shows the percentages of civilian workers allocated to 
the various sectors.) Of this workforce of more than 7.5 million, 22.2 per cent 
(including however a smaller proportion of prisoners of war) were employed in the 
metal industry; 6.3 per cent, of whom roughly 40 per cent were prisoners of war, in 
the construction industry; 5.7 per cent, mainly prisoners of war, in mining; and 5 
per cent in the transport sector; while 3.3 per cent of the foreign civilians and 
prisoners of war—less than 20 per cent of whom were prisoners of war—were made 
available to the chemical industry. The foreigners, including prisoners of war, 
employed within the frontiers of the Reich as they stood in August 1944 repre- 
sented altogether 26.5 per cent of the total workforce of just under 29 million. As 
shown by Table II.c.1.3: German and foreign workers in selected occupational 
categories, August 1944, apart from 26 per cent employed in the transport sector 
and 28.4 per cent in the chemical industry, the foreign workers were more or less 
equally distributed across the various branches of industry, with 33.7 per cent 
employed in mining, 30 per cent in the metal industry, and 32.3 per cent in the 
construction industry. More than 80 per cent of the high proportion of women—a 


3 See Mark Spoerer in the present volume. 

4 On the most severely stigmatized and persecuted forced labourers, see Wir waren zum Tode 
bestimme, Gruner, Jewish Forced Labor under the Nazis; Fings, Begegnungen am Tatort, Freund and Perz, 
Das KZ; Maul and Ulrich, Das KZ-Auffenkommando; Zausnig, Der Loibl-Tunnel. 

5 For a detailed account, see Riidiger Overmans in the present volume. 

6 Spoerer, Die soziale Differenzierung. 

7 Nazi regime figures in Der Arbeitseinsatz im Grofideutschen Reich, No. 10, 31 Oct. 1944, and No. 
11/12, 30 Dec. 1944; some of the figures are published in Herbert, Fremdarbeiter (1999), 315, table 
42, and 316, table 43. 

8 Herbert, Fremdarbeiter (1999), 314, table 41. 
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Table II.c.1.1. Foreign civilian workers and POWs by nationality and branch of the 
economy, August 1944 


Nationality Agriculture Mining Metals Chemicals Construction Transport Total 


Belgian total 28,652 5,146 95,872 14,029 20,906 12,576 253,648 
Civilian workers 3,948 2,787 86,441 13,533 19,349 11,585 203,262 
POWs 24,704 2,629 9,431 496 1,557 991 50,386 
% of total 11.2 2.0 37.8 5.5 8.2 4.9 100 

French total 405,897 21,844 370,766 48,319 59,440 48,700 1,254,749 
Civilian workers 54,590 7,780 292,800 39,417 36,237 34,905 654,782 
POWs 351,307 14,064 77,966 8,902 23,203 13,795 599,967 
% of total 32.0 1.7 29.5 3.9 4.7 3.9 100 

Italian coral 45,288 50,325 221,304 35,276 80,814 35,319 585,337 
Civilian workers 15,372 6,641 41,316 10,791 35,271 5,507 158,099 
POWs 29,916 43,684 179,988 24,485 45,543 29,812 427,238 
% of total 7.7 8.6 37.8 6.0 13.8 6.0 100 

Dutch 
Civilian workers 22,092 4,745 87,482 9,658 32,025 18,356 270,304 
% of total 8.2 1.8 32.4 3.5 11.9 6.8 100 

Soviet 862,062 252,848 883,419 92,952 110,289 205,325 2,758,312 
Civilian workers 723,646 92,950 752,714 84,974 77,991 158,024 2,126,753 
POWs 138,416 159,898 130,705 7,978 32,298 47,301 631,559 
% of coral 28.5 8.3 29.2 3.7 3.6 6.8 100 

Polish 1,125,632 55,672 130,905 23,871 68,428 35,746 1,688,080 
Civilian workers 1,105,719 55,005 128,556 22,911 67,601 35,484 1,659,764 
POWs 19,913 667 2,349 960 827 262 28,316 
% of rotal 66.7 3.3 7.5 1.4 4.1 2.1 100 


Nationals of (Czech) Protectorate 
Civilian workers 10,289 13,413 80,349 10,192 44,870 18,566 280,273 


% of total 3.7 4.8 28.7 3.6 16.0 6.6 100 
TOTAL 2,747,238 433,790 1,691,329 252,068 478,057 378,027 7,615,970 
Civilian workers 2,061,066 196,782 1,397,920 206,741 349,079 =. 277,579 5,721,883 
POWs 686,172 237,008 293,409 45,327 128,978 100,448 1,930,087 


% of total 36.1 5.7 22.2 3.3 6.3 5.0 100 


Source. Herbert, Hitler's Foreign Workers (1997), 298, table 29. 


third of the 5.7 million foreign civilians employed in August 1944—consisted of 
forced labour recruited in the east (Poland and the Soviet Union).? 

A clear trend is already apparent from this summary review of the figures: the 
metal industry (iron and heavy metal extraction; the manufacture of iron, steel, and 
metal goods; mechanical engineering; iron and steel production; shipbuilding; land 
vehicle and aircraft production) occupied the dominant position. This is true both 
in absolute terms and in respect of the relative numbers of foreign civilians 


> Herbert, Fremdarbeiter (1999), 315, and Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 222. Mark Spoerer’s much lower 
figure for the proportion of women—16.5% as of September 1944 (our of a total 5,976,673 
foreigners)—is based on a typographical error. Herbert’s figure is correct, i.e. the overall proportion 
of women, including German workers, employed in September 1944 was 46%. 
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Table II.c.1.2. Distribution of national and foreign civilian workers by sector of the 
economy as %, August 1944 


Agriculture and forestry Mining Industry Construction Services 


Belgian 2 1 72 10 14 
French 9 1 72 6 13 
Italian 10 4 50 23 13 
Croat 8 5 62 15 11 
Dutch 9 2 59 12 19 
Polish 68 3 18 4 6 
Serbian 15 8 51 8 17 
Soviet 35 4 45 4 12 
Czech 5 5 58 16 17 
Foreigners 36 3 43 6 12 
Nationals and foreigners 18 4 42 5 32 


Source. Spoerer, Zwangsarbeit, 225. 


Table IlI.c.1.3. German and foreign workers in selected occupational categories, August 


1944 
Category Total Foreigners Civilian POWs Percentage 


employed workers of foreigners 
Agriculture 5,919,761 2,747,238 2,061,066 686,172 46.4 
Mining 1,289,834 433,790 196,782 237,008 33.7 
Metals 5,630,538 1,691,329 1,397,920 293,409 30.0 
Chemicals 886,843 252,068 206,741 45,327 28.4 
Construction 1,440,769 478,057 349,079 128,978 32.3 
Transport 1,452,646 378,027 277,579 100,448 26.0 
Printing 235,616 9,668 8,788 880 4.1 
Textiles and clothing 1,625,312 183,328 165,014 18,314 11.1 
Commerce and banking 1,923,585 114,570 92,763 21,807 6.0 
Administration 1,488,176 49,085 39,286 9,799 3.3 


TOTAL ECONOMY 28,853,794 7,651,970 5,721,883 1,930,087 26.5 


Source. Herbert, Hitler’s Foreign Workers (1997), 297, table 28 (including minor industries not detailed here). 


employed in industry—comprising Soviet nationals (752,714), Poles (128,556), as 
well as 292,800 men and women from France, 87,482 from the Netherlands, and 
86,441 from Belgium. The last three nationalities were among the privileged 
groups, while 80,349 Czechs occupied an intermediate position in the Nazis’ 
forced-labour hierarchy. Civilian forced labour did not have quite such a prominent 
role in the mining industry, where prisoners of war (237,008) were employed. But 
here too, civilian forced labour helped to keep the system going and was indispens- 
able from the regime’s point of view: 92,950 of the 196,782 civilians were from the 
Soviet Union and 55,005 from Poland. The proportion of foreigners employed in 
the chemical industry was somewhat smaller but, once again, Soviet workers 
(89,974) and Poles (22,911) formed the largest contingent in the 206,714-strong 
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non-German workforce. As in the metal industry, the proportion of French men 
and women was relatively high (39,417). The 32.3 per cent of foreign civilians 
employed in the construction industry included above-average numbers of Poles 
(67,601) and Czechs (44,870). Soviet nationals (77,991) again represent the core 
workforce. The Italians, traditional migrant construction workers, numbered only 
35,271, even fewer than the French (36,237). This is a clear indication of the 
change that took place in the traditional intake of foreign workers during the 
Second World War. 

The firms selected for the purposes of the following analysis were primarily those 
operating in various parts of the ‘Greater German Reich’—with the emphasis on 
the pre-1939 borders, but with excursions into the occupied territories. The metal 
industry, mining, and construction and chemical industries are central. The choice 
of firms was determined by their size, so market leaders were considered first, but 
the research situation and the available sources also played a part. Care was also 
taken to strike a balance between private corporations and political concerns such as 
Volkswagen or Reichswerke Hermann Goring AG (RWHG). In the field of local 
studies, attention also focused on differences or similarities in the framework 
conditions for forced labourers. The extent to which the size of the firm affected 
the workers’ chances of survival and of obtaining decent working conditions and 
time off is a question that can be examined more closely, at least at case study level. 

Basically, therefore, the distribution by nationality in Table II.c.1.4: Male and 
female civilian foreign workers by nationality, 30 September 1944, shows a trend 
resulting from differences based on nationality in the treatment of forced labour 
(concentration-camp inmates are not taken into account in this). Workers from the 
Soviet Union (Ostarbeiter, or ‘eastern workers’), more heavily stigmatized and less 
well provided for, were employed primarily in the more physically demanding jobs 
in the metal industry, the armaments industry, and mining. The chances of survival 
were lower—and the lasting effects on health greater—in these industries than in 
the consumer goods industry or services sector; but everything ultimately depended 
on the local working conditions. 


Table Il.c.1.4. Male and female civilian foreign workers by nationality, 30 Sepcember 1944 


Nationality Men Women Together % of females % of all foreign workers 
Belgium 170,058 29,379 199,437 14.7 3.4 
France 603,767 = 42,654 646,421 6.6 10.8 
Italy 265,030 22,317 287,347 7.7 4.8 
Yugoslavia and Croatia 294,222 30,768 324,954 9.5 1.6 
Netherlands 233,591 20,953 254,544 8.2 4.3 
Slovakia 20,857 16,693 37,550 44.4 0.6 
Hungary 17,206 7057 = 24,263 3.0 0.4 
Soviet Union 1,062,507 1,112,137 2,174,644 51.1 36.4 
Poland 1,115,321 586,091 1,701,412 34.4 18.5 
TOTAL 3,986,306 1,990,367 5,976,673 33.3 100.0 


Source. Herbert, Hitler's Foreign Workers (1997), 462, table 40. 
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A graphic instance of this national order of distribution by sector is the allocation 
of prisoners of war in the Nuremberg area:!° 


MAN: 2,000 Soviet officers and men 
Siemens: 1,500 French 

Metall und Eisen: 800 Soviet servicemen 

Alu Werke: 800 Soviet servicemen 
Faun-Werke: 500 Soviet servicemen 

VDM: 500 Soviet servicemen 
Metallchemie: 500 Soviet servicemen 

Werk Stadeln: 500 French and Soviet nationals 
German State Railways: 500 French and Belgians 
Viktoria: 400 French and Belgians 
Ziindapp: 400 Soviet nationals 

Hercules: 300 French and Belgians 
Triumph: 300 French and Belgians 
Vereinigte Schuhfabriken: 300 French, Belgian, and Soviet nationals 
Baumiiller: 300 Soviet nationals 


As already mentioned, the analysis concentrates on iron and metal extraction, the 
manufacture of iron, steel, and metal goods, mechanical engineering, iron and steel 
production, land vehicle and aircraft production, the automobile industry, mining, 
the chemical industry, and the construction industry.!'! It is frequently asked 
whether different strategies were adopted in dealing with forced labour of different 
origins, and whether state concerns such as RWHG laid down particularly hard 
framework conditions for forced labour. Thus RWHG (including the ordnance 
and coal-mining sections, and the direct trust companies) employed at least 3 
million workers in all between 1942 and 1944, including 1.3 million foreign 
civilians and forced labourers, 370,000 prisoners of war, and 180,000 concentra- 
tion-camp inmates.'* This concern, established in 1937, was designed to achieve 
the leadership’s strategic aims in the preparations for war by extracting and smelting 
ore faster and more efficiently than the old coal and steel companies. A new branch 
of the concern, established for propaganda purposes on the outskirts of the baroque 
city of Linz in 1938 immediately after the Anschluss, was selected for case study 
purposes.'? Eisenwerke Oberdonau, Hiitte Linz, and Stahlbau GmbH employed a 
record 18,735 workers in December 1944, of whom 62.5 per cent to 70.1 per cent 


10 Quoted in a letter from the former commanding officer of the POW camp Stalag XIII in 
Nuremberg-Langwasser, 17 May 1949 (Nuremberg City Archives, C 36/I no.322), in ‘Forced Labor 
in Nuremberg’ (last accessed 13 Dec. 2004), URL: 
<hetp://www.rijo.homepage.t-online.de/pdf/EN_NU_WK2_forced.pdf. 

11 Individual undertakings will be analysed with respect to the following list of questions, based on 
the author’s own work in connection with Reichswerke Hermann Géring AG in Linz, as well as the 
former Alpine-Montan-Union in what is now Austrian territory, and the power station, with due 
regard to crucial avenues of research in other sources. 

'2 Meyer, Das Syndikat, 147. 

13 See in this connection NS-Zwangsarbeit: Der Standort Linz, i. 
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were foreign civilians or prisoners of war.'4 On the basis of a comprehensive 
collection of Nazi personnel records, it was possible to establish the fate of more 
than 20,000 foreign civilians and some 7,000 concentration-camp inmates em- 
ployed by RWHG in Linz. In the following chapters, the individual results will be 
analysed and discussed, with duly documented reference to the firms mentioned 
above. 


14 John, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 69. 


II. The Role of Entrepreneurs and Managers 


1. RECRUITING FORCED LABOUR 


INDUSTRIAL entrepreneurs and managers were quick to adapt to the new situation, 
and increasingly sought to exert a direct influence on the requisitioning process so 
as to ensure that the workers who were brought in were suitable for their purposes. 
Large undertakings in particular were not content to submit somewhat inflated 
applications to the relevant labour office and await the results. They took matters 
into their own hands, as they had in Belgium in 1917, launched their own 
recruitment drives, and depending on their political clout and personal connections 
ultimately succeeded in bringing enormous pressure to bear on the local labour 
offices to meet their manpower requirements. Even small undertakings like the 
Berlin firm Ehrich & Graetz AG managed to find ‘short cuts’ and ‘obtain’ supplies 
of workers through ‘connections —in this case a consignment of ‘20 to 70 more 
Russian women’: ‘20 girls . . . are being diverted from a. . . convoy and will reach us 
on Thursday’.! 

Another option, particularly popular in the construction industry, was to ‘hire’ 
forced labour. This obviated the need to meet the initial cost of putting up barrack 
huts and to cover other costs that were not simply deducted, like the cost of board, 
from the foreign workers’ wages. Berlin is certainly an extreme case in respect of the 
scale of the operations there, but similar work was undertaken in other urban 
centres in the Reich. Albert Speer, as general building inspector for the Reich 
capital (Generalbauinspektor, GBI) charged with the task of transforming the 
German capital into the Nazi metropolis ‘Germania’, had already begun to build 
up ‘stocks’ of foreign workers—in this case Czech nationals—in 1939 and, bypass- 
ing the official hierarchy, to bring pressure to bear on the German delegation in 
Prague to secure a share of the substantial numbers of workers. The first batches of 
volunteers had been well below the expected numbers. By the end of June 1941, 
Speer and his colleagues had already arranged for almost 38,000 workers to be 
brought to Berlin. From the autumn of 1940, the GBI’s activities had been 
confined to essential war work (building bunkers and air-raid shelters), but after 


1 Fransecky, Zwangsarbeit in der Berliner Metallindustrie, 53; see also Tanja von Fransecky, 
Zwangsarbeit in der Berliner Metallindustrie 1939 bis 1945. Eine Firmentibersicht. Eine Studie im 
Auftrag der Otto Brenner Stiftung, Arbeitsheft No. 31, Mar. 2003, in Otto-Brenner-Stiftung: 
Publikationen (last accessed 13 Dec. 2004), URL: <http://www.orto-brenner-shop.de/publikationen/ 
obs-arbeitshefte/shop/zwangsarbeit-in-der-berliner-metallindustrie-1939-1945-eine-firmenuebersicht- 
ah-31.heml>. 
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1942 they included supplying firms with civilian workers recruited by force and 
housed in camps run by Speer.” There is evidence that this arrangement for ‘hiring’ 
forced labour was employed in other cities in the Greater German Reich, such as 
Vienna.? Undertakings in a strong political position even went a step further, going 
out and requisitioning workers themselves. Thus in 1940, RWHG was able to 
recruit miners in Upper Silesia and Slovakia direct,* regardless of the complicated 
machinery for the allocation of workers, the numerous institutions involved, and 
the legal position at the time. 

Generally speaking, state concerns like RWHG, which requisitioned forced 
labour direct, clearly did have an advantage over medium-sized firms and, in 
some cases, even large private concerns such as Krupp. On the other hand, 
medium-sized firms could always appeal to the labour offices and make up for 
their ‘competitive disadvantage’ at that level. This also applied to agricultural 
undertakings, which were likewise unable to go out and recruit workers themselves. 
Generally, however, this difference was again offset to some extent by the overall 
allocations to specific sectors. The central planning authorities in particular were 
well aware of the importance of agriculture to the war economy—especially after 
the appointment of Fritz Sauckel as general plenipotentiary for manpower in 
1942.9 

It was to be 1942 before the central NSDAP and SS decision-makers came to 
agreement on amending the original plans and employing concentration-camp 
inmates in industry. From September 1942, following the above-mentioned 
‘pilot experiments’ conducted in 1941 at IG Farben (in collaboration with Ausch- 
witz-Birkenau), Steyr-Daimler-Puch (with Mauthausen), and the aircraft manu- 
facturer Heinkel (with Ravensbriick), inmates from the concentration and 
extermination camps could be hired by industrial firms, on payment of a fee, to 
work for them on a regular basis. There is clear documentary evidence that 
entrepreneurs and managers pursued an active policy in this connection. In the 
case of RWHG, its very busy chairman and managing director, Paul Pleiger, took a 
personal hand in the matter, negotiating the detailed agreement with the SS 
Economic and Administrative Department® to obtain supplies of concentration- 
camp inmates—to work in the RWHG factories in Linz and Salzgitter.’ 


2 Fransecky, Zwangsarbeit in der Berliner Metallindustrie, 41. For further details, see Brautigam, 
‘Der Arbeitseinsatz’, 105-27. 

3 See Liitgenau, ‘Zwangsarbeit’. 

4 Giinther Hein and Claudia Kiipper-Eichas, ‘Riistung als Weg aus der Krise? Arbeit und 
Wirtschaft im Oberharz in der Zeit des Nationalsozialismus’, in Die Oberharzer Bergbau- und 
Heimatmuseen e.V. (last accessed 13 Dec. 2004), URL: <www.stuffel-seesen.de/zwangsarb.htm>, 2. 

5 See Germany and the Second World War, vill. 837-40. 

© See also Naasner, SS-Wirtschaft, and Schulte, Zwangsarbeit. 

7 This was one of the main grounds for the sentence passed on Pleiger at the Nuremberg war crimes 
trial, because these initiatives of his were fully documented. For example, the prosecution produced the 
minutes of the first discussion between Pleiger, Staatsrat and SS-~Gruppenfihrer Wilhelm Meinberg, 
and SS-Gruppenfiihrer und General der Waffen-SS Oswald Pohl, on the construction of a factory in 
Linz for processing slag, employing inmates from the Mauthausen concentration camp, NA, Microfilm 
Collection, M 897, Film 39, Prosecution Exhibit 1892. 
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As manager of the Reichswerke, Pleiger was often called upon to take the final 
decision on matters concerning concentration-camp inmates. Thus, the commandant 
of Mauthausen concentration camp, SS-Obersturmbannfihrer Franz Ziereis, 
suggested to the chairman and managing director of Géring Alpine Montan, 
Wilhelm Schilken, that he get Pleiger to ask the Reich Leader SS, Heinrich 
Himmler, for permission to assign more inmates to ore mining.® The manager in 
Linz, Alfred Michel, reported direct to him, informing him even of individual visits 
and the fact that 200 more inmates had arrived in August 1943, bringing the 
number to about 400 in all.° After 1945 Pleiger liked to pretend that he had been a 
‘purely’ technical member of the board, but he played a principal role in the talks 
with the SS that were instrumental in obtaining inmates for employment purposes. 
Thus, in September and October 1942, he succeeded in arranging for inmates to be 
employed on munitions work, machining shells in the turning workshop in the 
rolling mills of the Wattenstadt iron and steel works near Brunswick. Even in the 
arrangement for a 50 per-cent share in the profits on processing the slag, he was 
interested not only in the economic returns but mainly in meeting his manpower 
target by employing inmates.'° On top of this, the experts hoped the slag could be 
used to make cement. In 1943 a concentration camp for 2,400 to 2,700 inmates 
was constructed for the Brunswick iron and steel works in its own grounds; the 
death toll among the inmates was up to 65 a month of the 1,200 employed in the 
development phase, and 7 to 8 a month during the peak production phase in 1944. 
Two extensions of the Neuengamme concentration camp were also set up for the 
Salzgitter works, one to the south of Salzgitter in which women were also employed 
on munitions work. After production collapsed as a result of the air raids in January 
1945, the meagre supplementary food rations for concentration-camp inmates were 
no longer issued and the mortality rate again rose dramatically. 

At the Nuremberg trials, Pleiger attempted to argue that the SS alone was 
responsible for the employment of inmates. In fact, he had himself had been very 
busy—despite his heavy workload—getting hold of as many of them as possible to 
meet his projected manpower targets. His claim at Nuremberg that he was 
interested in an RWHG plant near Brunswick for the production of dried veget- 
ables, is particularly absurd. The plant in question was next door to the Steterburg 
farmhouse where the top manager lived. Inmates from work education camp 
(Arbeitserziehungslager) AEL 21 were employed there, including two Poles with 
whom Pleiger was once on friendly speaking terms and for whom he approved 
special rations.!! 

The active and exclusive authority to take industrial management decisions at 
the highest level in the Linz area is confirmed in a secret circular issued by the 


8 Ibid., Prosecution Exhibit 1886, 12 Apr. 1943. 

> Ibid., Prosecution Exhibits 1897 and 1898. 

10 Wysocki, ‘Arbeit fiir den Krieg’, 143-4. 

1! This ‘evidence of his humanity’ was subsequently submitted by the defence as a plea in 
mitigation, NA, Microfilm Collection, M 897, Film 112, Defense Exhibit 577. The attempt to 
draw conclusions about the entire system from a single case appears, in hindsight and in the light of 
the comprehensive documentation, to be completely unjustified. 
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managing director, Schilken, on 28 June 1944: ‘I am personally responsible for the 
employment of concentration-camp inmates, which is of such vital importance to 
us. To avoid any possibility of crossed lines, I therefore decree that all negotiations 
with the commandant of the Mauthausen camp, SS-Standartenfihrer Ziereis, are 
to be conducted by me in person. No independent discussions of any kind are to be 
held in any circumstances. The concentration camp’s wishes with regard to 
assistance of any kind are to be directed to the HGW if possible. It must be clear 
to all of you that this is a unique opportunity for us to increase production in the 
shortest possible time.’ The manager of the iron and steel works in Linz, Alfred 
Michel, was aware of the state of affairs in the concentration camp, having been 
informed by the technical manager on one occasion that ‘Camp 54 is to be 
disinfested on health grounds because it is overrun with vermin’, and that ‘the 
time lost will have to be made up after 18.00 on Sunday’.!9 

Why use concentration-camp inmates, who were by no means in general 
demand? One reason advanced in the case of Mechanische Werkstiatte Neubran- 
denburg (MWN) was that inmates ‘motivated’ by fear for their lives and their 
survival could be given monotonous jobs on the assembly line. The constant 
psychological and physical pressure on concentration-camp inmates by SS guards, 
and also by overseers and foremen, kept these fears alive in their minds at a 
subconscious level. The MWN management was even able to inspect female 
inmates from the Ravensbriick concentration camp in the main camp near Fiir- 
stenberg; women with grey hair were rejected.'4 Heinkel engineers made similar 
‘selections’ on the parade ground at Ravensbriick concentration camp in December 
1943, picking healthy young women for transfer to the Barth satellite camp and 
work in the aircraft factory. 

MWN had developed a new assembly line where these detainees were to be 
employed in the production of control surface actuators, altimetric correctors, 
bomb-release and gyro gear, and other components for fighters and bombers. 
They were kept under constant pressure, but offered a small reward as an incentive: 
lemonade, fruit, and vegetables if they exceeded their agreed quota. The manage- 
ment was clearly well pleased: ‘Excellent performance by the women.’!> The 
constant danger and inadequate protective measures in the workplace, combined 
with occasional spells of hard labour, quickly dispel this rosy picture of conditions 
even at MWN. 

Another reason for employing concentration-camp inmates that carried some 
weight with entrepreneurs and managers was the highly dangerous and demeaning 


'2 Tbid., Film 39, Prosecution Exhibit 1897. Meyer, Das Syndikat, 293, reproduces a similar 
version, with slightly different wording, dated 22 June 1944. 

'3, NA, Microfilm Collection, T 83, Film 228, Fiala to Michel, 3 Nov. 1944. 

'4 Stamp, Zwangsarbeit, see also Friedrich Stamp, Zwangsarbeit in der Metallindustrie 1939 bis 
1945. Das Beispiel Mecklenburg-Vorpommern. Eine Studie im Auftrag der Orto Brenner Stiftung, in Ono- 
Brenner-Stiftung: Publikationen (last accessed 13 Dec. 2004), URL: <hetp://www.otto-brenner-shop. 
de/neuerscheinungen/aktuelle-publikationen/shop/zwangsarbeit-in-der-metallindustrie-1939-1945-ah-24. 
html>, 25. 

'S Stamp, Zwangsarbeit in der Metallindustrie 1939 bis 1945, 34. 
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work shifting machinery in order to salvage the firm’s plant and maintain produc- 
tion, for instance by moving it underground. An extreme case—but one that 
inspired many similar projects for exploiting foreign labour—was the production 
of V-2 rockets in the underground Mittelwerke plant in northern Franconia. 
A third of the 60,000 concentration-camp inmates employed there died, and the 
medium- and long-term psychological and physical harm to the survivors has not 
even begun to be adequately researched. '® Following Hitler’s decision in September 
1942, on a proposal from armaments minister Speer, to ‘lend’ concentration-camp 
inmates to private industry as well, the concentration-camp system was consider- 
ably expanded by the establishment of so-called satellite camps. The number of 
inmates rose from 110,000 in September 1942 to 524,000 in August 1944, but 
declined sharply from the beginning of 1945—-when the number stood at 700,000. 
The SS did not confine itself to the highly desirable ‘western territories’ in its hunt 
for concentration-camp inmates for the various work programmes. Roma, Sinti, 
and criminals were sent to concentration camps in ever-increasing numbers. The 
system effectively worked inmates to death: the average survival time was one to 
two years.!7 

But even in 1944 there were still relatively few concentration-camp inmates 
employed in the armaments industry, since in many cases permission to use them 
could be obtained only by intervention at the highest level—one instance being the 
talks between Himmler and Ferdinand Porsche about employing them at Volkswa- 
gen.!8 For the purposes of historical judgement, it is important—as documentary 
evidence in the Porsche case shows—to know who ultimately kept this complicated 
and costly decision-making process going in the early days of concentration-camp 
forced labour in industry. In 1941, Porsche’s attempt to ‘acquire’ 3,000 Polish Jews 
from the Warthegau failed; his application was turned down on racist grounds, 
because at that point Hitler still would not have Polish Jews on Reich territory.!? 
Concentration-camp inmates could still be employed only on building huts and 
living quarters, not in production work. But Porsche did not give up, and he was 
eventually successful. 

From a technical viewpoint it was imperative for firms to develop the US system 
of rationalization and assembly-line methods, as the example of VW clearly 
demonstrates. The technical director of VW, Otto Dyckhoff, was an enthusiastic 
advocate, seeing ‘automation’ as an embodiment of National Socialist ideology 
on race and exploitation. Volkswagen would ‘probably soon be bringing more 


16 See the recent work by Wagner, Produktion des Todes, which rightly speaks of a ‘building-work 
concentration camp’, 13, 245. 

17 See Pingel, Haftlinge. 

18 Different views are often expressed in works on the subject as to who took the first step. This 
approach seems to me to be somewhat outdated, ultimately amounting to nothing more than a quasi- 
reconstruction of a trial. Thus Allen, in particular, in The Business of Genocide, 168-70, tends to ascribe 
the first step to entrepreneurs such as Porsche or, in the case of Steyr-Daimler-Puchs, Georg Meindl, or 
at least to leave the question open. Grieger, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 395, and Budraf and Grieger, ‘Die Moral 
der Effizienz’, 89-132, on the other hand, opt more specifically for VW. 

19 See Mommsen and Grieger, Das Volkswagenwerk, 499-507, 543. See also, in general, Siegfried, 
Ristungsproduktion. 
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primitive people in from the east and south to operate the automatic machines’ .7° 
This also applied to concentration-camp inmates, especially after it became impos- 
sible to round up large numbers of men and women in the Soviet Union and ship 
them out. So VW, as one of the leading industrial undertakings after RWHG, was 
keenly interested in the allocation of 650 Russian POWs in October 1941—even 
before Hitler's final decision to employ prisoners of war. Porsche’s efforts to get 
better rations for starving and sick prisoners of war were ultimately prompted by 
considerations relating to the productivity of his workforce. Strict subjugation and 
exploitation within the firm were as prevalent as the practice of sending Russians 
who were seriously ill or dying straight back to the Wehrmacht. Then, in 1942, 
Porsche’s renewed attempt to get hold of some concentration-camp inmates to 
build a foundry was approved by order of the Fiihrer issued on 11 January 1942— 
this time on the entrepreneur's initiative. 

All in all, up to 32,000 concentration-camp inmates were employed on separate 
projects in armaments production and, during 1942/3, a further 18,000 or so on 
construction work for IG Farben, VW, Steyr-Daimler-Puch,2! RWHG in Linz and 
Salzgitter, Adlerwerke in Frankfurt am Main, and other undertakings. The aircraft 
industry took a very high proportion of concentration-camp inmates, mainly 
women, MWN being a prime example. From February 1944 on there was a 
massive increase in the number of concentration-camp inmates employed in 
connection with moving and building underground factories. Even before the 
heavy air raids on the rocket research station at Peenemiinde and the ball-bearing 
factories in Schweinfurt it was decided, in August 1943, to move production of the 
V-2 rockets to the system of tunnels under the Kohnstein mountain in the southern 
Harz. A state-owned undertaking, Mittelwerke GmbH, was established for the 
purpose, and the SS was duly represented on the board. The plan, formulated by 
Hitler himself, was for ‘German industrial plant to be moved underground en 
masse’ throughout the Reich. In 1944, 140,000 concentration-camp inmates were 
already at work in Mittelbau Dora in 1944, under constant supervision and 
repression by units from the SS. 

Entrepreneurs were well aware that it would be impossible for production to 
continue there in wartime. Several industrial firms, such as VW, had already had 
experience of underground production at Tiercelet in Lorraine, and at Dernau and 
Eschershausen. But they willingly agreed to the move, to protect the machinery 
from imminent destruction, and as result were also partly responsible for the 
concentration-camp inmates’ inhuman living conditions. Thus, at Tierecelet, 
Volkswagen’s first act was to build a crematorium because the firm expected a 
high mortality rate among the 3,500 or so concentration-camp inmates.?? In the 
Volkswagen factory itself, there were only 850 Jewish women and 300 Jewish men 


20 Grieger, ‘Zwangsarbeit im Volkswagenwerk’, 52. 

21 Steyr-Daimler-Puch was part of the Reichswerke ordnance section until December 1942. For a 
more detailed account, see Perz, Projekt Quarz, and id., ‘Steyr-Miinichholz’, 52-61. 

22 Grieger, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 28. : 
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from the Auschwitz camp still working on the assembly lines making Teller anti- 
tank mines and Panzerfaust rocket launchers, only a third of them on production. 
These comparative figures reflect the change in company policy, which was already 
concentrating on post-war aims rather than on achieving ‘final victory’ or maxi- 
mizing armaments production. 

The attitude towards the employment of concentration-camp inmates— 
generally disapproved of, not on moral grounds but because it might have an 
adverse effect on productivity—usually went hand in hand with any marked 
increases in productivity in the armaments industry. Adam Opel AG, Ford’s 
German subsidiary in Riisselsheim, is often cited as a good example of this 
connection. In fact, Opel did not employ any concentration-camp inmates, mainly 
because a majority of the board feared a board member might influence company 
policy on the allocation of concentration-camp inmates and because current 
productivity rates seemed to be high enough.?3 On the other hand, Opel increased 
the proportion of women employees—including eastern workers—and aircraft 
production exceeded the Reich target in the first few months of 1943. The Opel 
management also had no reservations about running workshops in Warsaw and 
Riga to repair military vehicles damaged on the eastern front.24 No new workers 
were to be employed and no new plant built to enable the undertaking to expand 
further: profits were to be made without undue investment or expenditure, by 
selling a licence for the production of the highly effective Opel Blitz to Daimler- 
Benz. This proved to be a commercial failure as only 2,500 left the production 
lines. Opel Brandenburg, on the other hand, built 23,232 vehicles in 1943, and a 
further 16,146 cars before the factory was destroyed on 6 August 1944. 

Moral scruples played no part in the Opel board’s decisions. But this example 
shows that an undertaking—effectively an enemy undertaking after 1941—could 
perfectly well continue to receive similar orders for armaments without calling for 
concentration-camp inmates. However, the undertaking could not have held its 
ground in the competition for armaments orders without foreign forced labour, nor 
did it have any reservations about forced labour as such. Opel nevertheless managed 
to keep a relatively high proportion of German workers in the Riisselsheim and 
Brandenburg factories, for example, and at other production sites, a proportion that 
varied from one factory to another. Foreign forced labour accounted for 52 per cent 
of the 4,000 workers employed in the Brandenburg factory in 1942, but only 20 
per cent of the 18,500 employed in Riisselsheim.?° Despite these relatively small 
numbers, the local party official—the Ortsgruppentleiter—in Riisselsheim was afraid 
eastern workers might find their way into the municipal park, and notices were 
accordingly put up in 1943: ‘Foreigners not admitted.’2° 


23 Kugler, ‘Airplanes for the Fuhrer’, 33-82. 

24 Prisoners of war and forced labourers were employed in these repair shops. The largest workshop 
of this kind was in Pleskau, where up to 1,600 Ostarbeiter were forced to work. 

25 Kugler, ‘Airplanes for the Fiihrer’, 69. 26 Ibid., 72. 
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2. STATE AND INDUSTRIAL PROFITS FROM 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE REICH 


Up to 1944—as already explained—political protection at a high level was essential 
in order to get hold of concentration-camp inmates; witness the fact that Reichs- 
werke Hermann Géring, which was particularly well placed in this respect, 
employed an exceptionally large number of them.?” In times of rationing and a 
war economy the traditional problem of narrow profit margins pales into insignifi- 
cance beside the shortage of labour (especially in dangerous and unhealthy jobs, 
moving plant and building bunkers, bomb-disposal, and clearing rubble) and 
female concentration-camp inmates’ special ‘aptitude’ for assembly-line work. By 
and large, given the tight regulations on pay and prices and the pressure to 
rationalize, it must on the whole have been somewhat unusual for firms to make 
any money out of forced labour. The main beneficiaries of the policy of robbing 
forced labourers of their wages were the tax authorities who, as we have shown, 
knew how to make the most of the foreign workers and prisoners of a wide variety 
of nationalities employed in the Reich and singled out for discrimination under the 
labour and tax laws. Contrary to the hopes expressed by Hitler in 1942, this did not 
in any way solve the country’s financial problems.?® The state policy of stealing 
wages was however of material assistance to the German people, who up to 1944 
continued to eat relatively well and enjoy a reasonably high standard of living. 
Moreover the wages paid, especially in smaller firms, were no longer in line with the 
prescribed scales.?° 

The high profits that firms occasionally made before 1944 are not attributable 
primarily to the financial advantages of employing forced labour, especially as they 
had to bear the additional costs of building barrack huts. Nevertheless, it would 
have been impossible, without forced labour, for firms to expand to meet the 
demand for armaments, or for them to make any profits. From the point of view of 
the German economy as a whole—rather than the balance sheets of individual 
undertakings—and bearing in mind the tax differentials and the fact that foreign 
workers consumed less, their productivity per unit of pay was almost two and a half 
times that of German workers. On that calculation, 8.3 million forced labourers did 
the work of 19.92 million German workers; allowing for the 8.8 million serving in 
the armed forces, that leaves ‘an additional capacity, for the purposes of armaments 
and capital goods production, of approximately 11 million workers, representing a 
28 per cent increase in the workforce compared with 1939.3 


27 Plischke, Europa arbeitet bei den Reichswerken; Wysocki, ‘Haftlingsarbeit’, 35-67; id., Arbeit fir 
den Krieg; id., “Arbeit, Sozialpolitik’, 113-28. On the mining section of the Reichswerke, see Strzelecki, 
‘Das Nebenlager Jawischowitz’, 183-250; Piper, Arbeitseinsatz, 251-4. 

28 Rauh-Kihne, ‘Hitlers Hehler?’, 51-2. 

29 This means that, as the author herself insists, Rauh-Kiihne’s calculations need to be checked 
against the practical application in each particular firm, but this is no longer possible in most cases as 
the necessary documents are not available, see ibid. 

39 Herbert Schui, ‘Zwangsarbeit und Wirtschaftswunder’, in Blatter fiir deutsche und internationale 
Politik, Feb. 2000 (last accessed 13 Dec. 2004), URL: <www.blaetter.de/aktuell/sui0200.htm>, 4. 
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Pay was ultimately far less important to the workers’ survival than food and 
clothing, but both were rationed and obtainable only against ration cards and 
clothing coupons. As we shall show, pay in the form of ready cash could sometimes 
be worth a lot on the black market, at least up to the beginning of 1943. Anyway, 
workers were in many undertakings paid only in camp currency, which was worth 
hardly anything.?! For these undertakings, the cost of concentration-camp labour 
proved to be considerably less than is sometimes supposed,?? especially if the 
inmates are not thought of as ‘cheap’ labour.?? This is mainly connected with the 
fact that the productivity of concentration-camp inmates tended to be lower 
because they were in poor health and had been given little or no training. After 
1944, they were often no longer employed on actual production but on the highly 
dangerous work of clearing up after air raids and defusing ‘dud’ bombs, work which 
was nevertheless important for keeping up production and deliveries. It is clear 
however that in practice—leaving aside differences in productivity, which are 
notoriously difficult to quantify—a concentration-camp inmate employed in an 
undertaking cost about half as much as a German industrial worker. ‘In the case of 
concentration-camp inmates the number of shifts worked, in skilled or unskilled 
jobs as the case might be, was taken into account in setting the charges in each case. 
Mauthausen concentration camp was paid RMG6 a day for a skilled worker and 
RM4 a day for an unskilled worker—about 50 per cent of a normal [German] 
worker’s wage.’34 

The subject of industry and forced labour should not be confined exclusively to 
the territory of the Reich up to 1939, but should include occupied and annexed 
territories, particularly in the Soviet Union. It is true that the old firms in the Ruhr, 
for example, were inclined to hang back, but even they were unwilling to pass up 
opportunities for expansion as they arose. Hitler himself took an interest in specific 
construction projects using forced labour; he ‘discovered’ the Ybbs-Persenbeug 
power station project on the Danube during one of his regular meetings with the 
armaments minister, Albert Speer: “The Fiihrer is surprised that the Ybbs-Perse- 
nbeug dam is already under construction. He thought this was a project for the 
future.’35 Only a month before, Hitler had sought to act as the great visionary, 
declaring in connection with Speer’s new plans to develop the energy sector that the 
high tax on hydroelectric power to the detriment of steam power must change.>° 
He waxed philosophical on the subject of ‘exploiting the power of the great rivers 
(the Danube, the Rhine, the Isar, the Inn, etc.)’, the ‘magnificent “Iron Gate” and 


31 Bertrand Perz has also pointed out that Spoerer has failed to take ‘performance pay’ into account 
in the general discussion of concentration-camp inmates’ productivity: ‘A so-called “lower performance 
factor” was applied to the set charges for hiring concentration-camp inmates, and the amount payable 
to the SS was reduced in accordance with the resulting average performance figures.’ See Perz, ‘KZ- 
Haftlinge’, 454. 

32 See also Spoerer, ‘Profitierten Unternehmen von KZ-Arbeit?’. 

33 Perz, ‘KZ-Haftlinge’, 449-590. On poor performance, see Perz, Projekt Quarz, 370; on the 
underground quartz factory at Melk in the Gau of Niederdonau and the Weingut bunker 
manufacturing plant in Bavaria, see Raim, Die Dachauer KZ-Aufsenkommandos, 125-6. 

34 Spoerer, ‘Profitierten Unternehmen von KZ-Arbeit?’, 21. 

35 Deutschlands Riistung, 110 (6/7 May 1942). 36 Tbid., 90 (4 Apr. 1942). 
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“Bechlarn”’, and the significance of Fischer’s underwater power stations.?” Clearly 
Péchlar was, for Hitler, more important than the actual site at Ybbs-Persenbeug 
because of the association with the Margrave Riidiger von Bechelaren in the 
Nibelungenlied. 

Hitler recognized the enormous importance of electricity supplies for his future 
plans in the armaments sector in 1942, but at the same time he kept Speer and the 
German electrical industry on a tight rein. He agreed to issue a specific ‘Fithrer 
decree on war measures in the electrical industry’ only a year later, on 6 August 
1943, stating that: ‘The general inspector for water and energy is to take all 
necessary measures to ensure that the best use is made of electrical power companies 
in the war economy. To that end, all plant, equipment, and personnel employed in 
electrical power companies are to be placed at his disposal for the duration of the 
war.’38 However, Hitler’s interest in developing the electrical industry subsequently 
shifted to the Ukraine, and on 1 December 1941 Speer set about getting the 
Zaporoze power station on the Dnieper—destroyed during the Red Army’s 
retreat—running again. Unless the power plant was repaired, with the assistance of 
AEG”? and investment to the tune of millions of Reichsmarks, coal mines and 
munitions factories in the area could not operate.4° The Nazi regime, in its propa- 
ganda and in its inhuman treatment of Russian prisoners of war, constantly stressed 
the superiority of the ‘Aryan race’ over the ‘subhuman’ inhabitants of the Soviet 
Union; nonetheless when it came to the exploitation of hydroelectric power, Hitler 
was ‘extremely impressed with the Russian power industry compared with ours’, and 
insisted that ‘new buildings that were put up in the area should rely far more on 
hydroelectric power in future’.4! In that sense, the work at Ybbs-Persenbeug in 1942 
and the associated allocation of forced labour were suddenly in the interests of the 
central Reich leadership. 


3. ENTREPRENEURS AND MANAGERS IN THE 
FORCED LABOUR BUSINESS 


In the summer of 1941, Géring had already given orders for Bergwerk- und 
Hiittenwerksgesellschaft Ost mbH (BHO) to be established, with a remit to get 
the coal mining, ore mining, and iron and steel industries working again. Paul 
Pleiger, chairman of the board of RWHG, was at the height of his power. Hitler is 
supposed to have said of him at the time: ‘If I had had six generals like Pleiger, the 
war would have been won long since.’4* Pleiger not only took over as chairman of 
BHO, he also played a major part in the appointment of German firms as ‘sponsors’ 
of local industrial undertakings. The revival programme was likewise funded by 
BHO. On the one hand, Pleiger persuaded the ‘old firms’ in the Ruhr to join in, 
something they were quite willing to do because the funding was guaranteed and 


37 Ibid. 38 RGBI. I, 1943, 479. 39 On AEG see Strunk, Die AEG. 
40 Deutschlands Réstung, 168 (10/11/12 Aug. 1942). 41 Thid., 110 (6/7 May 1942). 
42 Luntowski, Hitler und die Herren an der Rubr, 192. 
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there was an option on plants after the war. On the other hand, he used his 
influence to secure the ‘plums’ for RWHG, although he had to work hard to get 
them and, in the case of Alfried Krupps von Bohlen und Halbach, had to undertake 
a special reconnaissance mission to the area in his private plane because the ‘old 
firms’ were objecting that they did not want to take any risks, 

Thus, the iron industries’ group presented an expert report on 30 March 1942, 
calling for the Ukrainian iron industry not to be restored but to be moved to 
Germany instead.43 By the beginning of 1943, eighteen sponsors had already been 
appointed, Battles were still being fought in the Donetz-Dnieper area, but a 
reasonably successful start had been made on the reconstruction work. However, 
the last coal and steel undertakings had to be evacuated again in February 1944. 
The Wehrmacht destroyed the infrastructure (factories, power stations, drinking- 
water supply installations, and public buildings) even more effectively than the 
Soviet forces had done before. All the railways were destroyed, and cattle were either 
removed or slaughtered.“4 

This savage scorched-earth policy also marked the end of forced labour in 
industry in the region. The local Ukrainian population, won over by clever 
propaganda, were convinced of what they imagined to be the occupying forces’ 
good intentions, and as a result, the reconstruction work in the industrial sector 
went very well at first. After the war, Pleiger proudly presented photograph albums 
containing pictures of workers recruited by force, as evidence for the defence during 
the Nuremberg war crimes trial, omitting however to mention that the plant had 
subsequently been destroyed. It was only after this retreat that many Ukrainians 
realized that the Wehrmacht and the German undertakings had come to the 
Ukraine to occupy and ruthlessly exploit it, not to liberate it as they had originally 
claimed. 

As head of the BHO, Pleiger presided over a massive increase in the employment 
of forced labour. Many workers had fled, but under his aegis the depleted workforce 
expanded from 24,000 to 56,000 in the course of 1942. More miners were 
recruited after the summer offensive to work the pits in the eastern Donets region, 
and 28.5 per cent of the new recruits were women.*> But Pleiger generally preferred 
to put prisoners of war to work in the mines, declaring after a tour of inspection 
that ‘there are considerable advantages in employing prisoners of war rather than 
recruiting civilian workers because in the case of civilian workers their families 
always have to be fed as well’.4° This cynical approach was evidently appreciated: on 
25 June 1942, Pleiger took delivery of 60,000 Soviet prisoners of war, assigned to 
him by order of the Wehrmacht high command. At the same time he arranged for 
1,700 mining and mechanical engineering experts to be brought in from Germany, 
and for more than 50 German firms to be commissioned to undertake the 
construction work that was subsequently to be ‘taken care of’ by contingents of 
forced labourers. There were 111 firms in the iron and metal industries alone, 
employing 50,840 workers, including 30,000 in the foundries in the Donets basin. 


43 Die deutsche Wirtschafispolitik, 239. 44 Ibid., 195. 45 Ibid., 215. 46 Ibid. 
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At the same time and in the same area, civilians were requisitioned for work in 
the Reich. In 1942 it was still possible for 801,757 men and women to be deported 
to Germany in a successful ‘Reich recruitment’ exercise involving a mixture of 
force, deception, and cunning, In 1943, however, this policy of covert and overt 
kidnapping ran into problems, and was consequently confined to open operations 
in which, even so, 211,977 men and women of all ages were forcibly rounded up 
and carried off 47—the Nazi system deported a total of 1,013,734 civilians from the 
Soviet Union to Germany between 1941 and the end of 1943. Despite the military 
retreat, a further 156,266 workers were ‘forcibly evacuated’ to Reich territory 
between January and March 1944, mainly from the south—partly to deprive the 
Red Army of able-bodied men. 

Mining and the armaments industry had exclusive priority when it came to the 
allocation of workers. Hitler and Speer juggled with Russian prisoners of war, 
eastern workers, and—after 1944—concentration-camp inmates, the last ‘reservoir 
of manpower’. The policy was radically reviewed, chiefly because the number of 
foreign workers recruited in western European territories such as Belgium, the 
Netherlands, France, and Italy had fallen since the second half of 1943. The 
advance of Soviet troops prevented any further campaigns to round up slave labour 
in the east, in Poland and the Soviet Union, from 1944 on.48 At the same time, the 
army of foreign workers in Germany was melting away as workers fled: 30,000 to 
40,000 a month were recaptured, according to the official figures, but the estimated 
number of cases of ‘breach of contract’—the topsy-turvy term for absconding—was 
certainly higher.4? Evacuation plans had also been drawn up in Army Group 
Centre: 95,000 fit and able-bodied men and women were confined to barracks in 
1944, to build defence works but also earmarked for possible transport to Ger- 
many. Moreover, attitudes in the Army Group leadership had hardened, with the 
result that they planned to deport 50,000 children between the ages of 10 and 14 
for employment as forced labour and anti-aircraft auxiliaries in Germany. It was 
also thought that this would prevent their parents from absconding,*° 

The pressure of the true course of the war and of forced labour is clearly reflected 
in the attempt to go on producing to the bitter end, and any signs of critical self- 
examination were to be suppressed at once. The employment of forced labour 
became increasingly intensive, and towards the end of the war was seen only in 
terms of efficiency and productivity, and never called into question or softened in 
any way. Attention now focused exclusively on preventing any further destruction 
of company plant. Linz and RWHG are a prime example here: the former works 
manager, Hans Malzacher, who had risen in the meantime and was now one of 
Albert Speer’s representatives, actively prevented destruction of this kind. With the 
armament minister’s authorization, he blocked the plans to blow up the RWHG 
companies in Linz and the Alpine Montan companies in Styria and Carinthia. 
Confidential letters in the Eisenwerke Oberdonau files for 7 to 17 April 1945 


actually contain express references to ‘destructive action to be taken on the enemy’s 
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approach’, and to explosives and detonators.>! He also transferred large amounts of 
cash to ‘Austrian’ armaments undertakings shortly before the end of the war, so that 
Eisenwerke Oberdonau AG, for example, had received about RM10 million by the 
end of the war.°? Stocks of Reichsmarks quickly declined in value after the war but, 
even so, they represented an opportunity to form an opening balance of Austrian 
schillings with which to start again in a market economy. This financial fiction, 
whereby existing cash and material assets were underwritten by the state, proved to 
be an odd but ultimately effective tool for post-war reconstruction in the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Republic of Austria. 

Malzacher’s motive is obvious: he hoped that saving industrial plant and pro- 
duction facilities would be his personal passport to a new life in the post-war world. 
In fact, a few months before he was arrested and taken to Nuremberg at the end of 
1945, Malzacher was to run the United Iron and Steel Works (formerly Hiitte 
Linz, Eisenwerke Oberdonau, and Stahlbau GmbH) as an expert for the US 
occupation authorities. He was employed by this undertaking again as a consultant 
after his release. Pleiger, the committed Nazi and master economic-policy strategist, 
had also participated in this final operation organized by Speer, assembling minimal 
amounts of explosive in the mining companies. These could still have been used to 
destroy plant and equipment at the last minute. It was also necessary to get rid of 
any evidence of activities that might have repercussions for Nazi armaments 
officials in the post-war period, one example being the nerve gas that had been 
produced at two factories in Silesia since 1942.93 

Research on and production of chemical weapons agents had been going on all 
over the Reich since 1934.54 Concentration-camp inmates were often employed in 
this extremely dangerous work. IG Farben, among others, started employing them 
in 1942 in its factory at Dyhernfurth near Breslau, where inmates from the Gross- 
Rosen concentration camp were housed in two satellite camps.*> They were used in 
experiments, attended by representatives of the army ordnance office, to test the 
density of nerve gas shells and, of the 3,000 who were still alive in January 1945, 
only 1,000 survived the subsequent death marches. 

At the same time, the planning authorities in the Reich armaments ministry were 
endeavouring to secure post-war supplies, theoretically at least, inter alia by 
building up food stocks. Similar measures were being taken by Albert Végler, the 
general plenipotentiary of the Reich minister for armaments and war production in 
the Rhine and Ruhr area, who committed suicide after the war.>° 


51 NA, Microfilm Collection, T 83, Roll 228; see also copy of Malzacher’s letter of 25 Apr. 1945 to 
the manager in Leoben, Klaus Strasser, in which he expressly forbids such destructive action, in Verein 
fiir Geschichte der Arbeiterbewegung, Vienna, Nachla& Scharf 4/065, Karton 11, Felix Grohs, der 
Umbruch in der Jabresmitte 1945 in der Steiermark, 

52 Malzacher, Begegnungen, 98. 

53 See the detailed and highly exculpatory account by Speer’s chief planning officer Hans Kehrl, in 
Kehrl, Krisenmanager im Dritten Reich, 415-18. 

54 See Ebbinghaus, ‘Chemische Kampfstoffe’, 171-94. 

55 [bid., 217. Erhard was working on monetary problems at the time. 

56 Tbid., 185. 
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But Vogler too was determined not to jeopardize the development work that had 
been done during the armaments mania, having recognized its post-war potential. 
There is no question that this mighty industrial infrastructure could not have been 
established without forced labour. A group led by Wilhelm Zangen, a prominent 
figure in German heavy industry, had started thinking about the post-war period in 
1944, Others, like Ludwig Erhard in the Peace Research Institute, worked alone. 
Erhard, the brother-in-law of the head of the Reich Industry Group, Karl Guth, 
was later to serve as economics minister and chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany.°” Another group worked with top managers like Josef Hermann Abs and 
Karl Blessing on the foreign economic affairs committee in the Reich economics 
ministry. At the same time the armaments authorities were, from 1944/5 on, 
increasingly inclined to lend an ear to small private entrepreneurs like Heinrich 
Drager, whose businesses had expanded considerably as a result of big armaments 
orders (in this case, gas masks and high-altitude respirators). With the business 
expanding, Drager was by no means averse to employing forced labour and 
concentration-camp inmates too, while ‘Aryanizing’ Jewish businesses and running 
firms in the Government-General.*® In order to succeed in the Nazi era, private 
firms had to operate within the complex framework of state regulations and 
controls and to establish the right connections. In this sense, private undertakings 
became increasingly bureaucratic, one very clear example being RWHG which had 
all the features of a state-controlled undertaking. 

Structures of this kind and interaction with the political elite were also vital 
ingredients in post-war reconstruction, which proceeded on strictly controlled lines 
and initially bore all the marks of a planned economy. Many of the wartime 
regulations and controls remained in force well into the 1950s, and this applied 
not only to private entrepreneurs but also to top managers such as Heinrich 
Nordhoff, the plant manager at the Opel factory in Brandenburg who was brought 
in to run the Volkswagen factory in 1948. Another example is the mining manager, 
Heinrich Kost, who joined the board of Vereinigte Stahlwerke AG, the second 
largest steel manufacturer in the world at the time, in 1941 and returned to the 
company in 1947.5? There are similar instances of continuity in the private sector; 
witness the cases of aluminium manufacturer Hans Constantin Paulssen, rubber 
manufacturer Otto A. Friedrich, and aircraft manufacturer Ernst Heinkel.©° In 
every case, the employment of forced labour, and sometimes concentration-camp 
inmates, was an important element in the firm’s industrial expansion strategy. 

Leading German industrialists were clearly in a better position than leading 
functionaries in other sectors to adapt to another change of regime and to achieve 
success (as Drager too managed to do) under the rather strict conditions governing 
work and pay in the period of post-war reconstruction. Historians often speak of 
the radical change in the German industrialists’ approach between 1945 and 1948 
and the move towards a western social market economy, but the raw realities of 
business in the late 1940s and 1950s were somewhat different: the period was 


57 Luntowski, Hitler und die Herren an der Rubr, 220-3. 58 See Lorentz, Industrieelite. 
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marked by endless protectionist measures and state intervention, essential for the 
purpose of reconstruction. As in earlier decades, leading industrialists adapted to 
new social and economic factors, such as the role of the trade unions and social 
legislation, which they were powerless to alter and which were initially forced upon 
them by the western Allies. It is true that many formally abjured the ideals and 
assumptions of National Socialism, but in fact the social and political forces of the 
1950s and 1960s provided the essential pressure for a fundamental change of 
direction. 

Who replaced the vast army of forced labourers after 1945? Despite the relatively 
high rates of unemployment in the early years, the 1950s boom growth in Germany 
and Austria could not have been achieved with the help of returning prisoners of 
war alone. The answer is both tragic and logical: over 12 million Germans and 
ethnic Germans who had been driven out provided the new source of cheap labour, 
paid at lower rates and housed, in some cases, in the same huts the forced labourers 
had had to live in; with the essential difference, of course, that they were free and 
were given the same spartan but adequate food rations as everyone else. There was a 
marked improvement in productivity, probably because they spoke the same 
language and had more incentive to work. This is particularly apparent in the 
case of factories like Volkswagen employing a high proportion of foreigners.°! 
A comparison of the hard living and working conditions of the Germans driven out 
after 1945 with the living and working conditions of workers employed as forced 
labour shows the extent to which the Nazi regime regulated and in many cases 
exploited those workers. 


4. BUSINESS STRATEGIES: MAXIMIZING PROFITS, 
SELF-REGULATION 


It must be borne in mind that, in principle, industry—especially medium-sized and 
large undertakings—unlike small firms and unlike agriculture did not ‘use’ foreign 
forced labour primarily to maintain the status quo. From 1943 on, excessive 
exploitation of the workforce by imposing extremely long working hours and 
high productivity targets was an integral part of the strategy for growth, and was 
subsequently employed to clear up war damage and obtain post-war options by 
moving plant. ‘Self-regulation’ is central to any critical discussion of the motives 
that prompted entrepreneurs and managers to participate in the exploitation of 
foreign forced labour, prisoners of war, and concentration-camp inmates. This 
means that entrepreneurs and managers participated in the exploitation by the Nazi 
armaments industry for reasons to do with the profit motive and self-regulation 
inherent in the system, and not for political reasons.°* Apparently, from 1944 on— 


61 Lupa, Das Werk der Breite, 38-40, and, in general, Uliczka, Berufsbiographie. | am indebted to 
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on the world market but had been forced to adapt to the National Socialist policy of self-sufficiency 
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partly as a result of the massive damage caused by Allied air raids—many firms 
reorganized their wartime production processes and began to plan for peacetime. 
One of the first steps, as already explained, was to cooperate with the regime in 
moving plant underground, to the detriment of current production schedules. 
Another step in the same direction was to protect peacetime production capacities, 
including skilled German workers. Thus, Adlerwerke in Frankfurt am Main moved 
not only its armaments capacities (transport vehicle repair facilities, armoured 
personnel carrier and Tiger tank gearboxes) but also its typewriter, model-, and 
tool-making operations, along with skilled workers and equipment, to small 
alternative firms.° 

RWHG apparently adapted quickly to the armaments project, despite some 
initial resistance to the transformation from steel manufacturer to armaments 
manufacturer specializing in the production of parts for battle tanks and tank- 
destroyers. The sole purpose of the massive Wehrmacht investment of RM204 
million in Eisenwerke Oberdonau (with a total public loan of RM672 million for 
Hiitte Linz, Eisenwerke Oberdonau, and Stahlbau GmbH) was to speed up 
armaments production. Subsequent peacetime production was not central to these 
investments. The head of RWHG, Paul Pleiger, took the view that the ‘liberalist 
economic ideal’®> was not the first consideration after 1933. Ultimately, it was 
more important that economic policies should serve the immediate interests of 
military strategy. The military command economy was to be widely exploited. An 
important factor is often overlooked in discussions on the extent to which ideology 
tuled in the private sector after 1933. By 1939/40, ‘Americanization’ and enthu- 
siasm for rationalization and assembly-line production methods bore all the marks 
of an inhuman regime that did everything in its power to exploit foreign workers 
and prisoners of war recruited against their will. 

A prime example of the ‘modern’ employment of forced labour is the ‘rational- 
ized’ exploitation of women from the Ravensbriick concentration camp by Siemens 
& Halske, the largest electrical concern in Germany at the time. Up to 3,000 
women were crammed into 20 workshops measuring 675m?, where they were 


after 1933. The motives for establishing the IG Farben factory at Auschwitz/Monowitz remain highly 
controversial. Florian Schmaltz and Karl Heinz Roth disagree with Hayes about this, see Schmalez and 
Roth, ‘Neue Dokumente’, and Sandkiihler and Schmuhl, ‘Noch einmal’, arguing that the choice of 
that particular location was determined precisely by the potential supply of concentration-camp labour. 
This question is still in dispute, and Bernd C. Wagner in a recent publication, JG Auschwitz, 12, finds 
no confirmation in che sources currently available of the view held by Schmaltz and Roth, a view also 
developed by a former IG employee, Hans Deichmann, on the basis of oral evidence obtained in 1990 
from his uncle Georg von Schnitzler, who was a member of the IG board, see Deichmann, ‘Auschwit’, 
110-16. Mark Spoerer has been less emphatic but likewise generally inclined to focus on the theory of 
self-regulation on the part of businessmen and managers; taking the example of the German 
automobile industry, he considered that businessmen like Ferdinand Porsche were primarily intent 
on seizing the opportunity that the Nazi regime presented for making profits, and that private firms’ 
cooperation in Nazi policies was not motivated specifically by National Socialist views, see Spoerer, 
‘Die Automobilindustrie im Dritten Reich’, 61-8. 
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obliged to work under extremely difficult conditions.©° Like IG Farben in Ausch- 
witz, Heinkel-Werke at Oranienburg (Sachsenhausen concentration camp), and 
RWHG in Salzgitter and Linz (Mauthausen concentration camp), Siemens 
endeavoured at Ravensbriick to incorporate concentration-camp labour in the 
expanding production sector and to use it later to move plant. However, Ravens- 
briick was exceptional, in that there was no attempt to exploit the inmates by 
brutally forcing them to act as auxiliary workers or to serve in bomb disposal units. 
The idea here was to combine modern working methods with the particular 
motivation of concentration-camp inmates and the pressure inherent in the system, 
without constantly resorting to force. In 1945, Siemens justified this ‘alternative’ 
approach to concentration-camp labour in the following terms: ‘The workshops 
were well designed standard sheds with double roofs, large windows, and a good 
hot-air heating system. They were used for camp extensions, winding works, relay 
assembly, and the production of tumbler switches, microphones, telephones, 
measuring instruments, condensers, and parts. The work was light and clean, and 
up to 90 per cent of it could be done sitting down.’6” 

But the purpose of these working conditions was to achieve maximum product- 
ivity in the context of extremely demanding activities. Thus, for example, the 
worker’s fingers must not touch springs that were equipped with gold and silver 
contacts, so here again a high degree of concentration was required. Even in civilian 
production processes, the workers could not stand the psychological strain for 
long. The Siemens experts involved were however well aware—consciously or 
subconsciously—that this wearing work was the only way for women inmates to 
escape the daily terrors of the concentration camp, at least for a time. A somewhat 
different interpretation of the situation was suggested by the management of 
Mechanische Werkstatte Neubrandenburg: “The secret lies in psychology. The 
women, consisting mainly of Russians, Poles, Czechs, a few Frenchwomen, Italians 
and Serbs, and one or two Germans, must first feel that there is no hope of release. 
They then go to work of their own accord, out of boredom and the need to have 
something to do with their hands. They are also trained to do only one particular 
job, are left to that job, and kept constantly busy on the assembly line. The women 
quickly appoint advisers and organizers from their own ranks. Pride and ambition 
are encouraged by small rewards (a system of agreed targets, with vouchers to buy 
lemonade, cosmetics, vegetables, and fruit, for example) and by assigning them to 
the most difficult jobs where the lightest touch is required.’©8 In practice, this 
‘idyllic scenario’ took a somewhat different direction, well documented in the 
memoirs of slave labourers employed in the Heinkel factory at Barth on the Baltic. 
They speak of accidents with drilling gear, of the deafening noise of riveting, of not 
being allowed to talk or sit down, and of the ever-present threat of penalties if they 
failed to keep up with the assembly line.%? 


66 Jacobeit, ‘Arbeit fiir Siemens’, 157. See also Roth, ‘Zwangsarbeit im Siemens-Konzern’. 
67 From Jacobeit, ‘Arbeit fiir Siemens’, 161. 68 Stamp, Zwangsarbeit, 34. 
6 Tbid., 36-7. 
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The managers at Siemens were looking only for ‘suitable’ inmates, and in that 
respect were indirectly supporting the selection process: the women were carefully 
picked on the basis of tests for physical fitness, dexterity, and intelligence. The 
pressure on workers employed as forced labour increased considerably in 1944 in all 
branches of industry—in this case, work on large machines where the risk of 
accidents was correspondingly high. Disputes between the SS and Siemens over 
reducing working hours from eleven to nine hours, or feeding the workers better, 
were primarily to do with the firm’s productivity targets, and were certainly not an 
instance of a more humane working environment. 

After some initial hesitation—mainly in undertakings with a traditional com- 
pany workforce, not in new politically protected and promoted public concerns 
such as RWHG—leading managers were all for employing forced labour. Among 
other things, it enabled them to drastically reduce their workers’ rights at a stroke. 
That was certainly the view taken by one of the directors of the Fieseler aircraft 
factory on 22 June 1943: “The great advantage of employing foreigners... is that 
we only have to give orders. There is no refusal, no need to negotiate... The 
foreigner is readily available when needed for overtime or Sunday shifts... A lot of 
superfluous talk at work has been done away with, and foreigners are on the job 
nearly 100 per cent of the time. Even toilet breaks (ten minutes) are checked and 
supervised, and violations are penalized. Work starts punctually, since foreigners are 
brought directly to the plant. They are virtually never off work because of some 
bureaucratic complications or shopping trip. On the whole, they put in more time 
in the plant than their German workmates. The relief of German men from 
dangerous working environments is. . . of enormous value.’”° 

The disadvantages of foreign forced labour, such as lack of training, language 
problems, and undernourishment, were partly made up for by over-employment, 
and in practice compensated for in many cases by the full use made of working 
hours—at the price of complete physical and mental exploitation. This explains why 
arguments over food and the use of force in the workplace were constant features of 
the endless discussions in industry on the subject of incentives and productivity. 
Production capacities were adequate in 1944, even more than adequate in many 
areas, despite the adverse effects of the bombing campaign, so there was no question 
of improving the workers’ lot to increase production at this point. 

The proportion of foreign forced labour was particularly high in the new, 
politically privileged firms with no traditional company workforce. These firms 
had priority when it came to the allocation of forced labour and concentration- 
camp inmates, because they were more determined to expand quickly than large 
old-established undertakings which were more concerned with consolidating their 
position. Production targets could be met only by excessive exploitation of working 
hours. As a result, non-political but growth-oriented foreign concerns were also 
involved in the exploitation of forced labour in this area, with—as studies on Swiss 
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undertakings confirm—no particular objections being raised.?! The common 
business practice of total disregard for forced labour was not confined to German 
undertakings in the German Reich. It was particularly noticeable in undertakings 
that were closely connected with armaments projects, such as Brown, Boverie & 
Cie in Mannheim and the subsidiaries of the chemical firm Lonza AG and 
Aluminium Industrie AG. For Swiss industrialists, what counted were company 
profits, not the fact that workers were being exploited. 

The outside world knew about forced labour, both from company reports and 
from accounts in the press. Even the US Office of Strategic Services obtained its 
information on the subject mainly from generally accessible media reports, German 
newspapers, and specialist periodicals.”* The forced labourers’ huts and the satellite 
concentration camps were also clearly marked on the available factory plans and on 
the aerial photographs taken after the air raids. This is clear, for example, from the 
bombing target documentation on RWHG in Linz. Concentration-camp inmates 
were particularly exposed as a result of their proximity to the production plant, and 
they were not allowed into air-raid shelters or bunkers during raids but had to 
survive as best they could in slit trenches. The mortality rate among concentration- 
camp inmates was correspondingly high: of the 55 workers in the Linz factory who 
lost their lives in air raids in 1944, 41 were foreign workers.’> Poles, eastern 
workers, and the few surviving Jews were not allowed into the large public bunkers, 
and the simple trenches offered little protection against direct hits.74 

Linz is typical of almost all large urban centres with a population of workers 
employed as forced labour—Augsburg, for instance, where 380 people at MAN 
and the Messerschmitt factory, including 250 concentration-camp inmates, lost 
their lives in an air raid by the Eighth US Army Air Force on 25 February 1944. So 
in the next raid the concentration-camp inmates took refuge in the woods, because 
the slit trenches offered no protection, but the bombs got them just the same: 50 of 
the 60 who died were concentration-camp inmates.”> 

The death toll among foreign forced labourers in many Allied air raids was 
certainly extremely high—partly because of the exclusion and the ban on using air- 
raid shelters, a ban ruthlessly enforced by the German authorities.”¢ It is estimated 
that 42,000 of the 7.6 million foreign workers were killed. The precise number 
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cannot be ascertained, even by local research, because many were buried in mass 
graves, with no record of their names.”” The Nazi regime robbed them of their 
human dignity even in death.78 

After the war, most top managers were keen to emphasize their ‘positive 
experience’ of employing forced labour. Dr Heinrich von Siemens, for example, 
had this to say in a handwritten report of 10 January 1946 on foreign workers 
employed in Siemens factories: “The majority of foreign workers came from the 
east. They were called Ostarbeiter, and most of them were from the Ukraine. The 
vast majority were women. These women were remarkable for their cleanliness and 
the skill with which they managed to make their huts comfortable with the simple 
means available.’ He was dismissive, however, about the Italian ‘volunteers’ em- 
ployed before 1943: “They did not do much work, and they were very fussy about 
their food.’”? Such conduct simply shows their determination to assert themselves, 
and to oppose the constant physical and psychological pressure and the latent terror 
with symbolic gestures and conduct, as an expression of personal dignity. The 


workers accordingly look well dressed and self-possessed in the various snapshots 
taken at the time.8° 


77 Sce the ‘BerlinerInitiative’ project for recording the names of victims in Berlin cemeteries; see 
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BerlinerInitiative/Kienzl/kienzl.htm>. 
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79 NA, RG 407/070-69-23-05, Box 1029. 

80 See ‘Dokumentation und Auswertung von 400 Privatfotos aus Berlin’s (last accessed 13 Dec. 
2004), URL: <www.cord-pagenstecher.de/pagenstecher-2001 -privatfocos.pdf>. 


II. The World of Workers Employed as 
Forced Labour in Industry 


1. REPRESSION AND RATIONALIZATION 


HEINRICH VON SIEMENS’S remarks—he merely mentioned in passing that eastern 
workers had to be housed in separate camps by order of the police—are graphic 
documentary evidence of the success of the well-designed system of repression, 
exploitation, and subjugation, a system that proved increasingly effective the lower 
a firm was in the Nazi hierarchy. His assessment, which made no mention of 
repressive measures, was echoed in 1945 by the managers of the RWHG factories 
in Linz.’ Here too, erstwhile eastern workers were magically transformed into 
Russians and good examples of forced labour, while the Greeks, half-starved and 
frequently sick, were held up as bad examples. In fact, the small group of Greeks, 
numbering only 859 (10 per cent of them women), represented barely 5 per cent of 
the foreign workers employed in the RWHG’s Linz factories. They were severely 
punished for any breach of company rules, and in most cases sent to the dreaded 
work education camps (AEL).? 

It is clear from the example of RWHG in Linz that large numbers of conscripted 
foreign workers could be ‘held’, with the help of a relatively small number of guards 
and a well-planned system of force, surveillance, a small measure of freedom, and 
extreme violence, right up to April 1945, with no particularly outstanding incidents 
of sabotage or loss of productivity. Even after the end of the war the complex system 
of subjugation and persecution was so effective that there were almost no 
instances of reprisals or destruction of company property. Surveillance, threats, 
and exemplary sentences, combined with degrees of freedom (time off, black 
market deals, correspondence, eastern worker savings schemes, and cash transfers 
until well into 1945) meted out in accordance with ethnic hierarchies, were part of 
a business strategy that had taken modern methods on board. Cultural activities 
were also arranged from time to time for propaganda purposes, in many cases providing 
workers with a ‘safety valve’. An orchestra was formed and gave a large number of 
concerts in the RWHG camp 41 in Linz: ‘Nowhere else in the Upper Danube 
region was there such a high degree of cultural activity as there was in the camps 
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at Linz.’"4 Occasionally Czech amateur musicians even appeared with Ukrainians, 
who had also been organizing a programme of cultural events in a neighbouring 
camp since 1943, but this was the exception rather than the rule, as national 
segregation was the order of the day.® 

There was a general tendency, especially after 1943, to restore the Gestapo 
monopoly on the use of force and the imposition of penalties, in view of the 
increasing incidence of abuse in the workplace by superiors and German fellow 
workers: ‘Everyone, even the most primitive human being, has a keen sense of what 
is fair. Unfair treatment is therefore bound to have a damaging effect .. . People 
cannot be expected to perform well if they are described as animals, savages, and 
subhumans.’ ‘Firm leadership’ and ‘conduct that set a good example’ were therefore 
needed.® 

The pictures of the ‘regular’ employment of foreigners—especially in connection 
with eastern workers—as presented at the Nuremberg trial of top managers such 
as Pleiger and others are simply reproductions of Nazi propaganda. The very first 
propaganda leaflets from the Government-General set the pattern, which included an 
element of ‘cultural colonization’. Pictures of wild, unkempt Russians and Poles were 
compared with the clean, neat, and well-disciplined workers employed under the 
foreign labour deployment programme. This arrogant assumption that work served a 
cultural purpose—however absurd it may seem today—was a constant theme in the 
propaganda. It also served to nip any hint of humanity in the bud. In fact, however, 
Nazi propaganda was constantly confronted, in business management circles, with 
the problem of sympathy: ultimately, it was a question of employing children and 
young people, including a disproportionately high number of women and eastern 
workers, as forced labour; and this aspect was completely obliterated in the Nazi 
picture of the situation. The functionalist approach meant that workers were all 
treated as anonymous adults. Even today it is often difficult to escape this distortion. 

Even managers who after 1945 were not under direct threat of judicial proceed- 
ings but who feared retaliation painted a picture in their post-war accounts that was 
almost identical with the picture that formed part of the defence strategy in the 
Nuremberg war crimes trials. The experts employed by the American occupation 
authorities in 1945 were not interested in investigating the role of the managerial 
elite during the Nazi regime, apart from a few prominent figures. Specific involve- 
ment in the fate of forced labourers, prisoners of war, or concentration-camp 
inmates was likewise of marginal concern, and even a report by the normally 
more politically-sensitive agents of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), Research 
and Analysis section for Austria, does not cover forced labour’—and there were 
about 20,000 workers in Linz alone in 1944/5, 70 per cent of them foreigners 
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(ie. not Germany nationals) and concentration-camp inmates. The fact-finding 
missions were interested only in the technical capacities of Hiitte Linz and Eisen- 
werke Oberdonau, in any innovations in the armaments sector, and in determining 
whether the British bombers on 25 July, 22 August, and 13 September 1944 had 
been on target.8 Technical drawings in the armaments sector, and a certain amount 
of machinery and equipment, were seized and taken away. In this area in 1945 
technology hunting was already more important than Nazi hunting. 

This means that the Allied priorities with regard to forced labour and slave labour 
after 1945—keeping the situation under control after workers were released, 
feeding them, and arranging for them to be repatriated as quickly as possible— 
rendered a more detailed investigation impossible. In the minds of the German 
public, the foreign workers were again associated, after 1945, primarily with fears of 
looting and theft. The repressed collective memory of forced labour is often 
manifested after 1945 in the selective perceptions of their fellow workers. There 
were repeated references, by Pleiger and in interviews with contemporary witnesses, 
to cleanliness and improvements, when what they were really talking about was 
camps where the huts were infested with vermin. 

Such examples of persistent attempts to overcome the daily subjugation and the 
internalization syndrome are also to be found among the victims of the forced 
labour system. A typical instance is a documented case of Czech forced labourers 
with recurring memories of problems with vermin and dirt in a hut-camp. Order 
and cleanliness were also prominent features. for one, another only noted the 
football games he had taken part in, while the third remembered problems with 
vermin. There is documentary evidence of the extreme living and working condi- 
tions in Camp III, a Mauthausen satellite camp in the grounds of the Nuremberg 
factory,” but the question of the living and working conditions of the eastern 
workers, Poles, and Czechs was barely touched on in the OSS investigations on 
the subject in 1945. The testimony given by Friedrich Huschenbeth, the head 
of the coking plant in Linz, concentrated on Ukrainians and western workers such 
as the Dutch. He made only the most cursory mention of the groups of workers 
who were singled out for stigmatization and persecution. There was no mention of 
conflicts and penalties, or of Camp III or Camp I and the concentration-camp 
inmates, who were already buried in the contemporary statistics as ‘convicts’.!° On 
the strength of Huschenbeth’s statements it might be supposed that there had been 
virtually no difference between German and foreign workers. 

Those responsible for decisions at central and middle levels made sporadic 
attempts to ensure that foreign workers were treated properly and given the best 
possible accommodation, food, and clothing, in order to increase production, but 
at the same time offences incurred extremely severe penalties after 1943: “Treat- 
ment must be firm but decent and fair in all cases. Offenders must be prosecuted 
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immediately and severely punished, if necessary by consignment to a concentration 
camp. Serious and repeated offences by foreigners, particularly absconding, must 
always be reported to the Gestapo without delay. The Reich Organization for the 
Regulation of the Iron and Steel Industry has requested the Gestapo (Main Security 
Office) and the Reich Ministry of Labour (Reich Trustee for Labour) to ensure that 
offenders in such cases are prosecuted quickly and severely punished, and they have 
promised to do so, circumstances permitting. With this procedure in place, 
foreigners will soon realize that they will fare better if they behave properly and 
work hard than if they are insubordinate, work badly, and abscond.’'! Réchling, 
the chairman of the Reich Organization for the Regulation of the Iron and Steel 
Industry, made it absolutely clear that the camp commanders had a central role to 
play in ensuring that these requirements were met, noting that there were consid- 
erable differences between the various camps in this branch of industry. 

One of the requirements was ‘to make full use of the reserves of productivity 
provided by eastern workers’.'*, Improvements in social and labour legislation were 
also to be introduced in 1943, resulting in wage increases linked to productivity. 
So on a weekly wage of RM40, where workers had previously been paid RM10.15 
they were now to be paid RM14.35 under the new regulation. The eastern workers’ 
deduction of RM18.90 payable to the state was to be reduced to RM15.05. In 
other words, the measure would have proved to have virtually no financial reper- 
cussions for the undertaking. 

In fact, the money could only be used on the black market, as cash could actually 
be used only to buy drinks or, in the case of men, to visit brothels. In the world of 
real needs, the Reichsmark was valueless. The Nazi regime was therefore keen to get 
tid of Reichsmarks and encourage selected categories of forced labourers to send 
their wages home. By dint of this circuitous device, it succeeded in giving some at 
least of the foreign workers an incentive, in what was in itself a worthless wage. For 
most of them, however, it had no effect. It was nevertheless an important factor in 
the view, inherent in the system, that in the world of forced labour, too, everything 
was being done ‘correctly’. The nationalities that enjoyed priority in these banking 
and savings transactions provide further documentary evidence of the hierarchy 
that existed in the forced labour regime. 


(a) Special Accounts for Foreign Workers from Non-Enemy States 


To enable foreign workers to save, they were allowed to hold special accounts and 
to have savings books,'4 Initially, lawful savings deposits made before this decision 
was taken were held as ‘temporarily blocked assets’. After the circular was issued, 
these ‘temporarily blocked accounts’ were renamed ‘preferential blocked accounts’, 
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and foreign workers could open accounts of this kind at foreign exchange banks and 
giro offices without special permission under the foreign exchange regulations. 
Workers were free to dispose of their assets within the country, whereas payments 
abroad could be made only with the permission of the foreign exchange office. 
Money could be paid in either by the workers themselves or by the managers of the 
firms in which they were employed, but not by anyone else. To avoid any abuse of 
the system, preferential accounts could be opened only on presentation of a pass 
authenticated by the labour office and confirming that the holder had been duly 
assigned to his or her workplace. Before they left for home or on leave foreign 
workers could obtain foreign currency, without a permit, from the Reichsbank, a 
foreign exchange bank such as the Deutsche Bank, or the Creditanstalt-Bankverein 
fiir die Donau- und Alpengaue, the association of credit institutions and banks in 
the Danube and Alps regions. This applied to workers from Denmark, Norway, 
Finland, Spain, Belgium, the occupied territories in Serbia, the Government- 
General, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Greece. Special provisions applied in 
the case of Polish civilian workers in the Reich region of Wartheland. In order to 
control the accumulation of capital assets by Polish workers, they were allowed to 
open a company savings account in Wartheland from 1942 on. The banking 
institutions had to make the necessary arrangements, with this form of saving, to 
ensure that the total amount deposited in Polish workers’ accounts could be 
ascertained at any time (for example, by special branch audits) without outwardly 
identifying the ‘Polish’ savings books as such. 

It was subsequently decreed, in an amendment to the 30 April 1940 circular, 
that the ‘preferential blocked accounts’ were to be held as ‘special workers’ ac- 
counts’.!> Foreign workers could open accounts of this kind (with savings books) 
on presentation of a pass, identity card, or employment card. The amount held in 
the account was not to exceed RM2,000 per person, but this regulation was hard to 
enforce where savers chose to hold accounts at various financial institutions and so 
on occasion save more than RM2,000. 

After 1942, workers were no longer required to present employment cards 
because, in many cases, these were held by the employers, who often refused to 
hand them over. Instead, workers were allowed to conduct savings business if they 
could produce a certificate from the Reich German employer that their employ- 
ment had been duly authorized by the labour authorities. This enabled, for 
example, 564 special workers’ accounts, amounting to RM104,456.28 in all, to 
be opened at the post office savings office in Vienna by 20 March 1942. 


(b) “Eastern Workers’ Savings’, a Special Form of Saving 
for Eastern Workers 


The provisions on issuing post office savings books for foreign workers did not 
apply to eastern workers, who were initially excluded from the savings business. 
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They were also barred, under the foreign exchange regulations, from taking 
Reichsmarks home with them to their respective countries of origin. Eastern 
workers—workers from the Ukraine, White Ruthenia, and newly-occupied eastern 
territories under military administration—were subsequently allowed, under a 
special eastern workers’ savings procedure,'® to have savings books,!” but they 
were still not allowed to open accounts. 

In practice, the eastern workers were given cards, on which they stuck savings 
stamps. On their return to their country of origin, they could withdraw the savings 
from their local branch office, as explained in the Volkischer Beobachter. They could 
also send the savings cards to their relations, who were allowed to withdraw up to 
half the savings. The other half had to remain on the card, and could be cashed only 
by the eastern workers themselves on their return. Savings could not be withdrawn 
inside the Reich ‘for technical reasons’, to quote the official jargon. On 27 
September 1944 an order was issued that savings could no longer be cashed in 
the workers’ home countries.'® The central commercial bank in the Ukraine was 
nevertheless authorized to pay cash to eastern workers within the country ‘where 
necessary’. At the same time eastern workers were, at the request of the NSDAP 
headquarters in Munich, to be encouraged to save more. 

The allocation of rations would have been more important, however, because at 
this point many items in daily demand were no longer on sale except on the black 
market. This shows how unrealistic the central authorities were in their attempts to 
increase productivity. Local experts, on the contrary, were well aware of the main 
problem, namely food, which was never seriously addressed by the Reich Industry 
Group.!? In the end, middle- and high-ranking German managers were also 
supplied with ‘special food parcels’. 

The obvious disparity between poor food supplies and specific proposals for 
improvements at planning level is typical of the Nazi system of exploitation, which 
always kept documentary records to show that all the exploitation measures were in 
order. This policy of order had an important calming and stabilizing effect on 
German war society. The policy affected the entire labour bureaucracy, including 
those in charge of firms, because it lent a quasi-legitimacy to forced labour. 

Even the victims, the workers exploited as forced labour, unconsciously adapted, 
not only to the constant threat of terror and punishment but also to the system of 
orders and the hierarchies established by those orders. This partly explains the 
relatively low level of resistance activity, which was largely confined to isolated 
actions and small groups. The uprising by the ‘army of foreign workers’, constantly 
feared by both the Gestapo and the Wehrmacht, never took place. It is significant 
that many of these workers kept their company passes after the war and did not 
destroy them: forced labour had been part of their lives. 


16 ““NS-Akten”, Arbeitersonderkonten fir Auslander, Ostarbeitersparen’, PSKA. 

7 Circular [Runderla&], 13 July 1942, PSKA. 

18 Reich economics ministry circular, No. 32/44, PSKA. 

19 Tbid., telegram, ‘Fernbrief goeringstahl wa and goeringstahl berlin’, 20 Feb. 1943. 
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This does not mean that there were no individual or collective acts of resistance 
and even occasional strikes. However, strikes had disastrous consequences in cases 
where the activists were exposed, and they did not really hold up industrial 
production or bring it to a standstill. An important factor in this connection was 
that the national hierarchies established by the Nazi regime prevented any inter- 
national solidarity or resistance activity. After the end of 1941, men and to a lesser 
extent women employed as forced labour increasingly sought to escape by running 
away. In August 1942 an estimated 30,000 eastern workers and 90,000 Poles were 
on the run.?° A form of resistance activity that had important repercussions in the 
long term was passing strictly-confidential armaments secrets to the Allies. The 
western Allies first obtained details of the secret rocket development work on the 
island of Usedom from Polish forced labourers employed at Trassenheide, but that 
source dried up when the Allies bombed the camp soon afterwards.?! 


2. FOOD AND MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Attempts by individual undertakings and supervisory authorities to increase prod- 
uctivity with minimum rations were repeatedly sabotaged by the inherent corrup- 
tion of the central suppliers. To take just two examples in Berlin and Linz: in 
Berlin, a foreign office official, Counsellor Starke, submitted the following report 
on conditions in some of the eastern worker camps in the city in the summer of 
1943: ‘Despite the officially allotted rations for eastern workers, we have been able 
to establish conclusively that the diet in the camps is as follows: for breakfast, half a 
litre of turnip soup; at lunchtime in the factory, a litre of turnip soup; for dinner, a 
litre of turnip soup. In addition, the eastern worker gets a daily ration of bread, 
300 g. This is supplemented by a weekly ration of 50 g to 75 g of margarine and 
25 g of meat or meat products, distributed or withheld according to the whim of 
the camp directors... Large quantities of food are trafficked.’?? 

Food shortages varied from one region to another but eastern workers, in 
particular, always got markedly less than the regulation rations wherever they 
were. In the Kabelmetall Neumeyer factory in Nuremberg, for example, there 
was turnip and potato soup (often with maggots in it), peppermint tea, 100 g of 
bread, with an extra 20 g of margarine and RM2 on Sundays.?> The effects on their 
health were not immediately apparent from the figures for sickness levels. In the 
Mannesmann undertakings in Diisseldorf,?4 for example, the rate among male 
eastern workers ranged from 8.2 per cent at the highest point (February 1944) to 
4.7 per cent at the lowest point (September 1944), compared with 7.7 per cent 


20 From Stamp, Zwangsarbeit, 91. 21 Tbid., 100-1. 

22 Herbert, Fremdarbeiter (1999), 340-1. 

23 Report of Ukrainian forced labourer Maria Gawrilowna, from <http://www.rijo.homepage. 
t-online.de/pdf/EN_NU_WK2_forced.pdf> last accessed 13 Dec. 2004. 

24 Wessel, ‘Auslindische Mitarbeiter’, 453. To quote the low figures for sickness levels as evidence 
of impeccable food supplies and medical care is to completely ignore the realities of the forced 
labourers’ situation. 
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(September 1944) to 1.1 per cent from January 1945 in the case of other foreigners. 
It is clear from these figures that, despite the deficiencies, male eastern workers were 
admitted to the sick bay less often, or that they did not even dare seek admission. 
Even in the last three months of the war for which records are available, the rates 
were still between 5.5 per cent and 5.8 per cent, whereas the rate for other 
nationalities fell to 1.1 per cent. 

The sickness rates for female eastern workers were somewhat lower, between 
6.6 per cent in September 1943 and 2.3 per cent in June 1944. Here too there was 
considerable internal and external pressure not to go to the sick bay, because of the 
stigma attaching to women and girls, In the general context of daily life and work in 
industrial undertakings, the relatively low levels of sickness cannot therefore be 
taken to indicate equality with German workers. 

In Linz, the corruption in connection with food supplies for workers employed 
as forced labour was even the subject of a court case, which ended with an acquittal 
largely because a number of ‘highly respected’ members of the NSDAP had an 
active role in the supply hierarchy. There was a racist background to this form of 
corruption, in which Party officials were also involved. In the case of RWHG in 
Linz, the network of corruption was highly developed and comprehensive?>— 
covering both the shipyard and the central RWHG undertakings. This network 
extended to Salzgitter and included Hitler’s boyhood friend, the former National 
Socialist mayor Sepp Wolkersdorfer. The head of catering services in Linz, the head 
chef at the RWHG branch in Eisenerz, the chief clerk and head chef of the RWHG 
supply companies in Braunschweig, and the manager in charge at the RWHG 
camp in Linz were involved. Despite the arrest of prominent Nazis like Wolk- 
ersdorfer, arrests which even Goebbels regarded as an example of the successful 
campaign against corruption,”° and despite prosecutions and judicial proceedings, 
the system remained essentially intact. Most of the culprits were acquitted,” only a 
few were ordered to pay fines.?8 ‘As half the workforce consisted of foreigners at the 
time in question, and as they represented an even higher proportion of the manual 
workers who were doing physically demanding jobs and who really needed to have 
enough to eat, it can be assumed that the food supplies scandal had a lasting effect 
on the food and the lives of the prisoners of war, foreign workers, and forced 
labourers employed in RWHG.’2? 

This mismanagement was not confined to large undertakings like RWHG. The 
same state of affairs was prevalent particularly at the bottom of the hierarchy, 
among the Russian workers.>° Former forced labourer Zofia Drzewicz sums it up: 
“We were driven by hunger. . . Breakfast was about ten deka [100 g] of bread, with 


25 John, ‘Zwangsarbeit’, 91-5. 26 Goebbels, Tagebsicher, pt. 2, iv. 202. 
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or without margarine, as it came, and a cup of bitter black coffee. Then at midday, 
there were two jacket potatoes with a kind of salad made of really stale, inedible 
cucumbers.’3! 

Food was a thorny issue. People in Germany were hypersensitive on the subject 
because of their terrible experiences in the First World War, and the question of 
foreigners getting excessively high food rations was a constant topic of public 
debate. The privileges enjoyed by Italians up to 1943 were a particular and 
recurrent source of resentment. As a result, all theoretical efforts to increase rations 
overall throughout the Reich, and especially for eastern workers and Poles, came to 
nothing; fear of public rebellion was stronger than the desire to raise productivity 
among foreign workers to an even higher level. But to engage in black market 
activities it was necessary to have an exit permit, experience, and a national 
network. In Linz, these requirements were met in 1943 primarily among members 
of the workforce who came from urban areas, like the young Poles who managed to 
get into touch with Poles employed as forced labour on farms in the Linz area, and 
to establish a black market in that way. Their wages were no use to them because 
essential foodstuffs and other commodities such as bread, meat, and cigarettes 
could be obtained only with the necessary ration cards. The extremely sharp 
increases in production and working hours in 1944, combined with a closer 
watch by the Gestapo and police on the black market and less time allowed out, 
brought this black market to an end. There was a sharp rise in the number of cases 
of workers absconding during this period. 


3. PENALTIES 


After the industry group meeting in Berlin in February 1943, the top management 
of Reichswerke AG Alpine Montanbetriebe ‘Hermann Goring’, the board of Hiitte 
Linz, reacted on 22 March 1943 by issuing a circular on breaches of contract by 
foreign workers.32 The Gestapo was to deal with these in future. Reports in Linz 
were to go to the head of the company’s security department, which was responsible 
for processing them and passing them on. German nationals were to be reported to 
the Reich trustee for labour. At the same time the chairman of the board, Hans 
Kehrl, and the manager of Hiitte Linz, Alfred Michel, sought to prevent abuse of 
‘foreign workers, particularly eastern workers and Poles’ on account of ‘the recent 
increase in cases of these workers being ill-treated for work-related offences, in most 
cases for no particular reason. Such conduct on the part of companies or their 
agents is intolerable. It is therefore requested that the necessary instructions be 
accordingly given to the members of staff responsible for overseeing foreign 
workers. In future, the state police will automatically take the strongest measures 
at their disposal in any cases that come to their attention. 34 


3! From Engel and Radzyner, Sklavenarbeit unterm Hakenkreuz, 62. 
32 NA, M 897, Film 39, Prosecution Exhibit 1865. 
33 Ibid., Prosecution Exhibit 1865, Circular 23, 22 Mar. 1945, 3. 
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However, the violence became worse, if anything, as a result of this announce- 
ment, as the Gestapo was more and more frequently responsible for it. The 
manager of the factory in Linz, Michel, was concerned in particular that workers 
sent to work education camps, and recently to that at Schérgenhub, were exposed 
to considerable physical and psychological violence. The president of the Upper 
Danube provincial labour office quickly nipped various rumours in the bud by 
insisting on detailed observations from the company doctor, but the factory did not 
want to jeopardize its contacts with the labour office.34 

The AEL (work education camp) system was based on the use of brute force. 
Those who survived were subsequently sent back to the same workplace. There 
were some 200 of these camps in Germany;>° the regional density varied—in the 
Ruhr, where altogether 220,000 civilians and 75,000 prisoners of war were em- 
ployed as forced labour in the summer of 1944, there were seven work education 
camps (and 350 camps for foreigners),>© while in the Ostmark there were camps 
at Schérgenhub near Linz, Oberlanzendorf?” in the Gau of Niederdonau, 
St Pantaleon-Moosach in Salzburg, Reichenau in Tirol, and Seeboden on the 
Millstattersee in Carinthia. The aim was not quantity but the exemplary use of 
naked physical force, which was then advertised by sending the victims back for 
everyone at work to see. 

Detainees were held for six weeks to three months in the camps, where they were 
systematically subjected to physical violence. In the camp at Langenzenn, 20 
kilometres west of Nuremberg, documentary records were kept of the number of 
beatings the offender was given.*® Beatings were sometimes so savage that the 
local hospital was constantly having to treat deep wounds. The aim, to instil 
absolute obedience and break all will to resist, is described by George Slazak, a 
young Pole employed as forced labour at the time, in his recollections of the 
Schérgenhub work education camp near Kleinmiinchen: ‘The regime in the 
camp was designed so that by forcing us to perform unessential tasks, and by 
subjecting us to constant beatings and verbal intimidation, our spirit would be 
broken in the shortest possible time. At the same time any individuality or 
compassion that we might have retained would be destroyed. For example, if a 
prisoner were being beaten up, you weren’t allowed to look; you were supposed to 
pass by as if nothing was happening. If anyone as much as turned his head towards 
the incident, he himself would be beaten and that would be the end of him. As a 
result of this constant lesson, we obeyed commands without question, in order to 
stay alive,’3° 

From 1944 on, the work education camps were increasingly used for the brutal 
interrogation of forced labourers who had absconded. An order issued by the 
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Reichsstatthalter for Upper Danube on the subject of ‘recaptured absconding 
foreign workers’ ran as follows: ‘Recaptured foreign workers, or those who claim 
that they have left a convoy and who have no identity papers on them, are... to be 
sent to a work education camp until the matter has been cleared up. Determined 
efforts must be made to establish the facts . . . If Further inquiries produce no results, 
the foreign worker is to be taken to a concentration camp.... I hereby order that 
recaptured foreign workers are in any case, where the provisions of this order apply, 
to be taken to the Gestapo offices. 4° Some work education camps were converted 
into concentration camps with murder in mind: almost 60 per cent of the 800 or so 
inmates in the Watenstedt-Hallendorf camp attached to the main RWHG factory 
in Brunswick-Salzgitter died in the course of 1942.4! Schérgenhub at Linz-Klein- 
miinchen was another example of these death camps. Of the three young Polish 
workers who were admitted together, only one survived. The brutality was re- 
inforced by the employment of Ukrainian guards at Schérgenhub, but German 
detainees were safe from their attacks, which probably arose from an inferiority 
complex vis-a-vis the German SS and escalated into hatred of other nationalities— 
notably Poles. For example, the Christian Socialist politician, poet, and aristocrat 
Hans von Hammerstein-Equord was brought to the Schérgenhub camp with 
Count Arco and Count Revertera in October 1944: ‘Most of the detainees brought 
to the camp were foreign workers accused of breach of contract, running away from 
work, etc. They were held in custody there for four to eight weeks and generally 
treated very badly, indeed positively maltreated, added to which the food was 
completely inadequate. However, apart from these foreign workers, there were 
also a number of foreigners held on political grounds, including some French, 
Greek, and Italian officers, and civilians of various nationalities. They too were not 
treated at all well, and in some cases given very degrading jobs, whereas we 
Germans, about a dozen of us in all, were generally treated well... Until Christmas, 
we had the same food as the guards. They were Ukrainian SS but we Germans were 
definitely not under their command. We were under the direct command of the 
German or German-speaking officers, as a rule people from the Banat region, and 
the camp commander, an Obersturmftibrer by the name of Heinrich Mayer, a 
moody man who was not to be trusted.’4? 

The work education camps increasingly became death factories for previously 
privileged workers. Thus, for example, 132 people in the camp at Miilheim-Essen 
airport died between February 1942 and mid-March 1945 as a result of the extreme 
conditions governing work, punishment, food, and hygiene, 50 per cent of them 
Dutch and the rest from Poland, Belgium, France, the Ukraine, Germany, and 
elsewhere.*? In most firms, the management tried to control and channel the use of 
force against foreign workers employed as forced labour. Managers were not 
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however against the use of force per se, and were themselves prepared to give the 
necessary orders. In that sense, managers seldom intervened on behalf of their own 
workers in work education camps: only one such case is recorded in Linz. Violence 
was accepted so long as there were plenty of workers to be had. On the other hand, 
physical violence that led to deaths in the workplace was not welcomed—violence 
of that kind should be ‘farmed out’. 

Michel, the works manager in Linz, was also in charge of security, despite some 
initial resistance from the Wehrmacht. This was unusual, but it underlines the 
degree of power exercised by leading regional managers. He was responsible for 
certain decisions in connection with the work education regime. For example, he 
decreed that cuts in the Christmas pay for German workers, and especially foreign 
workers, required to cover the work were to be retrospective.44 By 1944, the cuts 
affected only foreign workers. 

There follows a brief survey of the penalties imposed in the RWHG factories 
in Linz, which were typical of the whole German industrial sector at the time.45 On 
1 May 1943, a separate extension of the labour office was established at the iron 
works, as a special office of the Reich trustee for labour. Representatives of this body 
imposed penalties for disciplinary offences, and conducted the summary judicial 
proceedings in this connection. Between April and June 1943 alone 5,660 cases of 
disciplinary offences were dealt with.4° The entire workforce at the time consisted 
of 9,568 office staff and workers, 66.9 per cent of them foreigners, including 27.2 
per cent French civilians, 10.1 per cent eastern workers, 9.8 per cent Czechs, and 
4.5 per cent Poles; there were also 2,907 outside workers employed by building 
contractors, with an even higher proportion of foreigners at 76.1 per cent. 

It is clear from the records held at police headquarters in Linz that in 1942 
‘breach of contract’ did not automatically entail being sent to the work education 
camp. Inmates were sent to the Oberlanzendorf camp only occasionally in 1942. 
After 1943, the new camp at Schérgenhub was also available, and detainees from 
Upper Austria were sent there. As late as 18 March 1945, for example, a prisoner 
held in protective custody was transferred to Schérgenhub for aiding and abetting. 
Foreign workers were in 1943 also subject to increased pressure in other industrial 
firms, and German workers too had to reckon with more force and heavier 
penalties, even if foreigners were generally more harshly penalized. In the spring 
of 1943, 40,000 foreign workers a month were sent to concentration camps or 
work education camps for alleged offences or attempts to abscond.4” 
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In February 1945 the works manager at RWHG in Linz, Michel, was still trying, 
by stricter supervision of food allocations, to prevent Czechs from leaving from that 
month on. At the same time, there were contrary moves in industry to get rid of 
‘unreliable workers’; the Reich Industry Group formulated this policy quite openly 
in February 1945: ‘1) Firms must be granted the right, for example, to return 
concentration-camp inmates, Jews, and prisoners of war to the responsible author- 
ities (camp, Gestapo, or labour office). 2) Firms should have the right to return 
foreigners they no longer need for production purposes to the labour office.’ The 
Reich Chamber of Commerce took a similar view: ‘In releasing workers from the 
economy, 1) concentration-camp inmates, Jews, and prisoners of war, and 2) 
foreigners are in principle to be released first, in so far as the said persons are not 
indispensable for maintaining production.’#8 

The inability of many central managers to look at the employment of forced 
labour in a critical light after 1945 was also connected with the permanent 
reduction of human beings to mere means of production in statistical terms. So 
even at this level various authorities were still doing deals: the Gauleiter for Upper 
Danube, August Eigruber, exchanged ‘the best men from the best firms, namely 44 
Italian workers, for ten skilled German workers to work on Sondereinsatz 77,...an 
extremely urgent, highly classified, special armaments project’.4° At the same time, 
there were signs of a repressed awareness of injustice, in that particularly handi- 
capped workers were removed at once, to destroy all traces and because there were 
fears of an uprising on the part of the foreign workers. 


4. RACIAL HIERARCHY 


To judge by the example of Linz, local historical factors clearly enter into any 
investigation of ‘foreign’ workers, especially with regard to the ambivalent classifi- 
cation of Czech workers. Their knowledge of German, and the traditional patterns 
of migration, meant that the Czechs were not ‘new’ or ‘foreign’ workers; but they 
were nevertheless increasingly victims of anti-Slav racism. This was based on 
traditional prejudices and stereotypes arising principally from the clash of nation- 
alities in the nineteenth century. Slovakian workers, on the other hand, were like 
Italian workers much in demand in 1939 because they worked hard. At the end of 
1939, 6,874 of the 10,000 employees at RWHG in Linz were foreigners: 2,625 
Czechs, 2,034 Bulgarians, 1,820 Slovaks, and 250 Hungarians. In Steyr, 627 of the 
1,425 workers employed on building sites were foreigners, including 443 Czechs.°° 
The head of the RWHG personnel department also had some racist and derogatory 
remarks to make about ‘Volkstum’, essential national character, in this connection; 
but although he observed that ‘the number of foreigners employed in the develop- 
ment of RWHG is unacceptably high’, he was aware of the ‘necessity’ of employing 
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foreign workers. To protect the ‘German Volkstum’, he called for ‘more basic 
education for the women and girls... and the setting up of a women’s’ home for 
foreigners’.>! 

Similar events and reactions are to be found throughout the Reich, with inbuilt 
local prejudices playing an important part, particularly in border areas. The first 
‘foreign workers’ for the factory project arrived in Linz on 3 August 1938.5? 
Intensive recruitment of forced labour did not start in earnest until 1940, but 
clear signs of deliberate repression at works level were already observable in 1939. 
The productivity of the Czech workers—mostly from the Prague area—who were 
employed in the Steyr works was not up to the standard set by the management, so 
it was decided to take strong measures: in mid-August, ‘20 of the laziest Czechs’ 
were taken to the Hiitte Linz site ‘where they are to be placed under special 
supervision. If necessary, appropriate steps will be taken to break their reluctance 
to work. A more brutal method must also be adopted to deal with the Czechs 
remaining in Steyr, via the Gestapo, including arrest if necessary and severe, even 
corporal, punishment.’°? The head foreman at RWHG in Linz went even further, 
agreeing with the Gestapo in Steyr that ‘shirkers must be dealt with energetically, 
even roughly. In future, the work-shy will not be sent to labour camps but kept in 
custody for a only short time, during which however the firmest measures will be 
taken. They will then be returned to the building site, where they will serve as an 
example.’>4 This was an early form of the method that was to be employed in the 
work education camps. 

The manager of RWHG Linz, Fritz Sprick, was informed of this proposal. Five 
Czechs were accordingly given a sound beating and returned to their workplace. In 
this case, a junior manager acted on his own initiative, with central management 
backing. Isolated actions of this kind, directed primarily against Czech workers, 
were still as far as it went. The old clash of nationalities was thus rekindled in a new 
and brutal form. Coming after the violent break-up of their state, it is understand- 
able that Czech citizens—apart from Sudeten Germans and erstwhile Austrians— 
were not enthusiastic about being in most cases forcibly recruited for work in 
the Reich. 

It still went no further than isolated actions of this kind, in the form of verbal and 
physical abuse of foreign workers, but from 1940 at the latest the penalty for 
refusing to work was very severe. On 13 September 1940 the Reich trustee for 
labour in the Upper Danube area expressly reminded all managers of firms to 
‘combat’ breaches of contract, among other things by improving their supervisory 
bodies. The personnel department of Alpine Montan AG ‘Hermann Goring’ in 
Linz had already developed a four-step system of reports and sanctions in April 
1940: miss work once and you are given a warning, four times and you are 
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reported.°> For the benefit of foreign workers, the particularly severe sentence 
passed on a Czech worker who had repeatedly failed to come to work was published 
as a deterrent in German, Italian, Czech, and Bulgarian: “3 weeks in Gestapo 
custody followed by a return to work’.°° The brutal ideas first introduced in 
1939 were taken over by the Reich trustee for labour in 1940. 

With the assertion, in a speech delivered to S$S-Gruppenfiihrers in Posen 
(Poznan) on 4 October 1943, that these workers were ‘human cattle’, the Reich 
Leader SS and Chief of the German Police, Heinrich Himmler, revealed the racist 
ideas of the Nazi and SS authorities about the Soviet nationals and Slavs, including 
Czechs, whom they were exploiting as forced labour. It was also clear that this 
attitude was exacerbated by the military retreat: “What happens to the Russians or 
the Czechs is a matter of complete indifference to me. We will get hold of any good 
blood of our own kind that there may be in a people, by taking their children, if 
necessary, and raising them here. Whether other people live well or die of starvation 
matters to me only in so far as we need slaves for our culture, otherwise it is of no 
interest. Whether or not 10,000 Russian women die of exhaustion digging a trench 
for tanks matters to me only in so far as the trench is completed for Germany. We 
are never rough and heartless where there is no need. That is clear. We Germans are 
the only people in the world to have the right attitude to cattle, and we will adopt 
the right attitude to these human cattle too.’>” 

In 1942 Himmler was still bowing to Hitler's and Géring’s orders,>® as he 
originally had deep reservations about employing Soviet civilians, on security 
grounds, But when he realized that the comprehensive machinery of force, surveil- 
lance, and punishment would be extremely effective in the foreign labour deploy- 
ment programme, he finally endorsed the line tentatively taken in the industrial 
sector in 1943, and definitely pursued in 1944, namely the more or less unlimited 
exploitation of stigmatized groups such as eastern workers. This decision to treat 
eastern workers like cattle was to have certain repercussions in the realities of 
business life. At the same time, many undertakings were concerned to provide at 
least the minimum food rations workers had been promised, in order to maintain 
their workforce. Ultimately, however, even the manager of the Krupps automobile 
factory in Essen, for example, held precisely the same jaundiced view of humanity 
as early as March 1942, more than a year before Himmler’s speech, declaring: ‘Any 
creature I demand work from has to be fed... . because the Russians are very good 
on the job, provided they get enough to eat.’>? 

In their efforts to get the best out of their workforce, industrial undertakings 
were occasionally obliged to increase on their own initiative the meagre food rations 
allocated to the stigmatized eastern workers. The French, Dutch,® and other 
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groups who enjoyed preferential treatment because they were deemed to be 
‘racially’ equal—even the Poles—received appreciably more than Soviet citizens. 
Thus the Saarland firm of Karcher, a medium-sized ironworks, managed to increase 
the productivity of its eastern workers by 96 to 109 per cent in 1943, by providing 
better meals that suited the eastern workers’ taste and by issuing special bread 
rations for exceptionally good performance.°! This did not of course alter the fact 
that they were being exploited; yet even for privileged groups like the French, the 
principle of nationality was shot through with racism: witness the situation of Arab 
workers from North Africa and France, a subject on which scarcely any research has 
been done.® It is remarkable that industry accepted the employment of Russians as 
early as 1942, Women, originally denounced as ‘shotgun bitches’, were described in 
particularly glowing terms. 

Civilian economic interests prevailed over ideological reservations about inter- 
breeding, especially after the invasion of the Soviet Union. It was not however a 
matter of improving the image of working women but of exploiting an apparently 
inexhaustible labour market.°3 The racist hierarchy was also evident in the increas- 
ing employment of female eastern workers to do physically demanding men’s’ jobs, 
where German women could not possibly be employed. They had initially been 
employed in industry as cleaners and kitchen staff, but work was very soon found 
for them in other, predominantly male, areas—a convenient way of getting round 
the ban on women working at night. 

The labour legislation and the ban on women working at night represented a 
long-standing problem and a major issue for German industry, because the ban 
prevented the full operation of shift work. Krupp AG was very enthusiastic about 
the ‘new opportunities’ which meant that modern working methods could now be 
applied to women too. German women worked from six in the morning to twelve 
noon or from twelve noon to six in the evening. Foreign women on the contrary 
had to take over the evening and night shifts from six in the evening to six in the 
morning. From 1944 on, the armaments minister, Albert Speer, also required 
women to be employed on physically demanding jobs.°> As with the eastern 
workers, the managers welcomed this new and unexpected opportunity for 
comprehensive exploitation of the workforce through the longer working hours. 
The following statement, made on 21 June 1943 by the management of Carl 
Zeiss in Jena, is one of many: ‘They are conscientious, rarely absent, and cannot 
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“go away on vacation”: these factors greatly facilitate continuity of production at 
the plant... For that reason, we want more female eastern workers!’ 

One of our basic contentions in this study is that prejudices and stereotypes 
relating to ‘foreign’, that is to say non-German, workers were largely formed in the 
nineteenth century, and were connected with the rise of nationalism and the 
industrial revolution—with echoes of much older ideas about ethnic origins and 
‘foreigners’. The proportion of foreign workers in Germany in 1907 was still very 
small, only 4 per cent, but there was already a certain amount of hostility to Polish 
seasonal workers, for example. In the Austrian part of the Habsburg Empire too, 
there were already before 1914 reservations about Czech migrant workers and 
pressure on them to assimilate. The fact that they had all belonged to a common- 
wealth of nations, and were consequently not ‘foreigners’, was immaterial. 

There are also, already, clear patterns of attitudes and prejudices vis-a-vis 
nationalities that were brought in only as forced labour, for example the French 
after 1939/40 or the Russians after 1941. The First World War had played a 
substantial part in determining these opinions of foreigners, both in Germany and 
in Austria and Hungary. This appeared primarily in the form of fundamentally 
negative attitudes towards ‘hereditary enemies’ like the French or the Italians, who 
had been guilty of a volte-face in 1917 and who were judged accordingly. The 
image of Russians had been irreparably tarnished by the ideological confrontations 
with the ‘Bolsheviks’ after the October revolution of 1917.°7 

Ideas originally formed about men became increasingly blurred, particularly with 
the employment of women as forced labour. The ideas were simply transferred to 
women from the Soviet Union, who were put on a par with their menfolk in 
expressions like ‘shotgun bitches’ or ‘Russian bitches’ employed in the propaganda 
of the time. So people were all the more surprised to see signs of femininity in the 
attempts they made to ‘beautify’ their huts. 

The pseudoscientific discourse and its popularization in the area of race research 
reinforced and ‘rationalized’ ideas of this kind about exclusion and subordination. 
They frequently served as a ‘justification’ for exploiting ‘racially inferior peoples — 
to quote the euphemistic language of the race ideologues, well versed in the findings 
of contemporary medical research on hereditary health problems.®° 

An example of the way in which this discourse subsequently influenced the ideas 
of managers in the business community is Hans Malzacher’s pamphlet on ‘heredi- 
tary workers’. Malzacher attempts—by analogy with the ‘hereditary’ or ‘inherit- 
ance’ estates in the agricultural sector—to establish the superiority of a ‘racially 
pure’ community of miners in the Styrian ore-mining area.® This Austrian Nazi 
played a significant part in the development of RWHG in Linz, and subsequently 
became a leading figure in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia in his capacity 
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as chairman and managing director of the mining and iron and steel company in 
Teschen (1 January 1942 to 5 May 1945) by ‘acquiring’ holdings in twenty-eight 
factories.’° As late as February 1945 the armaments minister, Speer, appointed him 
chairman and managing director of Waffen Union Skoda-Briinn, a concern em- 
ploying 180,000 men and women. Malzacher was now regarded as one of the 
magnates in the German arms industry. 

This concentrated ideological preparation for the racist subordination of certain 
foreign workers also explains why, even in the various memoirs published after 
1945, the men and women who were brought in and exploited as forced labour are 
never really discussed as human beings. Reflection was often confined to the 
framework conditions, formally regulated ‘by law’ but in most cases only theoret- 
ically applicable. What many, like textile manufacturer Hans Kehrl, subsequently 
head of the raw materials office in Speer’s armaments ministry (1943 to 1945) and 
head of the planning office in the four-year plan, were really thinking about was the 
unproductive employment of concentration-camp inmates and foreign civilians. In 
Kehrl’s view there were still ample reserves of ‘German’ workers in Germany,”! 
though he did not question the employment policy as such. 

There were specific historical precedents in the First World War for the organ- 
ization of forced labour in a more limited sense—some 410,000 Poles were brought 
to Germany and employed in agriculture in 1917/18, for example. Sixty-one 
thousand Belgian industrial workers were recruited by force, and as a result of a 
campaign to recruit ‘volunteers’ and the economic crisis in Belgium their numbers 
grew to a total of 110,000 by the outbreak of war, despite international protests 
concerning Belgian neutrality.” The employment of prisoners of war, on the other 
hand, proved to be much more important. About 20 per cent were deployed in 
industry and 45 per cent in agriculcure—the employment rate nevertheless 
amounted to no more than 10 per cent even when the exploitation of foreigners 
of every kind was at its height.”> This policy, in so far as it was bound up with a 
measure of compulsion, proved to be an administrative disaster.”4 Ultimately it was 
a bad example for Nazi planners, but an example from which perfect and terrify- 
ingly detailed lessons were learned about forcible recruitment, surveillance, and 
employment. The strategy of exploitation was employed only in the construction of 
fortifications in the First World War, but in the Second it applied to the entire 
organization of the home front. In the First World War, industry was actively 
involved at least in requisitioning foreign labour through a ‘German Industry 
Bureau’ in Belgium established by the Verein deutscher Eisen- und Stahlindus- 
trieller, the association of German iron and steel manufacturers. So how did 
industry react to the manpower shortage in the Reich in 1936? 

There was no ‘master plan’, devised at the insistence of leading industrialists and 
already before 1939 containing specific ideas about employing foreign forced 
labourers in industry on a massive scale. Nor is there any evidence to support the 
theory that industrial interests were behind the plans actually being made in 1937 
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to employ prisoners of war in agriculture, as this would have been a way to build up 
reserves of manpower.’? 

In fact, the employment of prisoners of war and the plans already made in 1939 
to use Czechs”° in agriculture fitted in much better with the archaic racist concept 
of the organization of labour and the exploitation of ‘inferior’ peoples. This 
corresponded to the idea of subordinate slave labour which did not represent a 
threat to the myth of the German hereditary farmer. The Ansch/uff annexing Austria 
in 1938, the invasion of Czechoslovakia, and the establishment of the ‘Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia’ solved part of the manpower problem in the short term. 
Thus, for example, Hermann Goring suggested as early as February 1937 that 
skilled ‘ethnic German’ workers should be recruited from Austria, which was still a 
sovereign state albeit under government dictatorship, and from the ‘Sudetenland’ 
and Upper Silesia.”” The possibility of employing German women in industry had 
been discussed periodically, at military planning conferences inter alia, since 1936/7, 
but had come up against a central taboo of National Socialist doctrine on heredity. 
By 1939, however, it was already clear to some military strategists that the employ- 
ment of women, including in industry, would be a central factor in the war. Industry 
was nevertheless inclined to hold back at first and was reluctant to employ more 
women. 

Before the invasion of Poland in 1939 there was an increase in the proportion of 
foreign volunteers employed in industry, especially in ‘new’ industrial projects like 
the VW factory in Wolfsburg. This also applied to RWHG in Linz (in this case 
Italian and, to an increasing extent, Czech workers) and Salzgitter. In the case of the 
Italians in Wolfsburg, shortage of foreign currency posed a serious problem. 

Industry was initially unwilling to accept largely untrained, non-German-speaking 
foreign civilians, and also prisoners of war, primarily with a view to the structure of 
the firm and efficient production and not for humanitarian reasons. Strategies 
employed after 1945 by way of justification, especially in the Nuremberg trials, to 
exonerate industrialists under indictment, concealed the interest in productivity—as 
in the case of Krupp in Essen, where there were apparently differences of opinion on 
the board, between Gustav Krupp, Paul Goehrens, and Ewald Léser, as to whether 
the employment of Russian prisoners of war might be contrary to international law, 
namely the Hague Convention.”® 

In practice, however, such arguments—if indeed they took place at all to any 
extent worth mentioning—played no part. Industry had to react to the departure of 
civilian workers on military service, in order to maintain production and—even 
more important—to continue to expand. Even in traditional firms with a large 
company workforce, like the Krupp parent company or the cast steel works in 
Essen, this meant that between 1941 and 1942, the number of foreigners suddenly 
increased from 2,700 to 13,800 out of a total of 69,000 workers employed in 1942. 
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Table IlI.c.1.1. Cost-performance relation among foreign workers at GSF Essen, 
November 1942 


Category Performance as % of Total costs per Costs based As a percentage of German 
German performance working day —on productivity costs (RM8.42 = 100) 


German 100.0 8.42 8.42 100.0 
Eastern workers 
male 57.0 8.76 15.36 182.5 
female 81.7 7.76 9.50 112.8 
POWs 
French 84.7 7.17 8.47 100.6 
Soviet 41.7 7.17 17.20 204.3 
Civilian workers 
Italian 73.7 10.62 14.41 171.2 
French 77.7 10.62 13.67 162.4 
Dutch 62.0 10.62 17.13 203.5 
Others 70.7 10.62 15.02 178.4 


Source. Herbert, Hitler's Foreign Workers (1997), 300, rable 30. 


In 1943, the proportion of foreigners employed in the Krupp companies in Essen 
settled at 40 per cent. 

The speed and efficiency with which the Krupp management subsequently 
adapted to the loss of some 20,000 German workers in 1941/2, in the compe- 
tition for ‘skilled’ labour, is shown by the large number of French men and 
women— initially much in demand as skilled ‘western workers’. The differences 
in cost—performance relation among the various nationalities (see Table II.c.m.1, 
Cost—performance relation among foreign workers at GSF Essen) make it clear 
which nationalities were regarded as more productive than others. The firm was 
repeatedly reprimanded by the regional labour office in Cologne for demanding 
excessively large numbers of workers; in many cases, it had not yet built the 
necessary accommodation. These inflated demands were not isolated cases: they 
were an inherent feature of the system, and recognized as such by experts like 
Hans Kehrl.”? Asa result of this ‘shadow boxing’, which also occurred in connection 
with the distribution of raw materials, countermeasures were taken in 1942, in 
particular by the newly appointed general plenipotentiary for manpower, Fritz 
Sauckel. He endeavoured by various strong-arm measures—from requisitioning to 
kidnapping—to get at least somewhere near the target figures. In this sense the 
undertakings, and particularly the planning committees, must be held partly respon- 
sible for the increase in forcible requisitioning, 

There follows a specific example of the situation with regard to food, and how 
management dealt with it. The situation of the Russian prisoners of war who were 
half-starved and sick when they reached Krupp in Essen, and of the extremely 
young Russian forced labourers who were well fed when they arrived but soon 
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began to show symptoms of starvation, is just one indication of the food situation 
in 1942, a situation marked by racism and corruption.®° Often, they were not even 
given the official rations, a policy indirectly attributable to the prevailing racist 
propaganda. A minimum level of nutrition had nevertheless been achieved at the 
end of 1942. The accusations exchanged between the Wehrmacht high command, 
prisoner-of-war camps department, and the Krupp board, which did eventually buy 
more food, are one example among many of the situation with regard to food, a 
situation marked by racism, disorganization, and corruption, particularly in the 
case of Russian prisoners of war and forced labourers, who came very low down in 
the racial hierarchy. A French civilian worker wrote to his mother in November 
1942: ‘It is the Russian prisoners who have the worst of it. The poor devils get 
nothing to eat. We can’t complain, we are regarded as the best in history.’®! 

Many firms—like RWHG in Linz—therefore did their best to ensure that they 
were not allocated any undernourished prisoners of war. This shows how ambiva- 
lent industrial managers were about employing prisoners of war in conjunction 
with civilian forced labourers. This conduct, which in many cases showed a clear 
preference for employing prisoners of war rather than civilians, was played down or 
glossed over in the war crimes trials after 1945. 

Thus Paul Pleiger, one of the Third Reich’s most influential managers in the iron 
and steel and also the coal sector, took the position after 1945 that the number of 
workers to be requisitioned had been dictated by the demands of the war economy 
and the requirements notified by the heads of individual firms. He claimed that he 
himself as technical manager had therefore had no authority in the matter. He had 
attempted, in individual cases, to obtain more productive working conditions—for 
example better pay for eastern workers, special rations for all foreign workers who 
worked on Sundays, and better food for Russian prisoners of war. 

In practice, however, Pleiger himself took steps to ensure that the promised 
‘allocations’ were delivered without fail. Thus he ordered in Russian prisoners of 
war from Reich minister Speer, and insisted on employing prisoners of war in the 
coal-mining sector because they worked much better than civilian eastern workers 
under the extremely difficult conditions in the pits.®? Pleiger was well aware of the 
realities of this inhuman work; witness a letter of 4 September 1944 from the 
Wehrmacht high command to Pleiger, in his capacity as chairman of the Reichs- 
vereinigung Kohle, the Reich coal board. The letter was critical of ‘the extraordin- 
arily high turnover of Soviet prisoners of war employed in mining—a euphemism 
for the extremely high death rate. More than 32,236 of a total of 181,764 Russians 
fell ill or died between January and June 1944, so they could no longer be employed 
in coal mining.®? 

Between the autumn of 1941 and April 1942, 313 Russian prisoners of war 
arrived at Eisenwerke Oberdonau in Linz in response to requests from the works 
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management, which had reckoned on getting 1,500. However the prisoners were so 
weak that many fell ill or died; the whole contingent remained in Linz for seven 
weeks but could not be employed.®4 The survivors were taken away after an 
inspection by the Wehrmacht. The first Greek workers too were already very sick 
and suffering from malaria. 

A comparison of the working and living conditions of prisoners of war employed 
in the iron industry and those in mining reveals clear differences. The situation of 
the prisoners of war employed in the iron and steel sector in Linz cannot in general 
be compared with the extreme situation in the mining sector in the Alps and 
Danube regions. The Alpine Montan ‘Hermann Goring’ concern as a whole had 
9,094 prisoners of war working for it on 30 November 1943, compared with 3,221 
on 31 December 1942, 1,905 of them in Eisenwerke Oberdonau, 1,759 in 
Eisenerz and Radmer, 941 in Hiitte Donawitz, and only 356 in Hiitte Linz.®° 

It is true that the number of prisoners of war employed at the end of 1942 was 
still relatively small—207 in Eisenwerke Oberdonau, 65 in Stahlbau Gmbh, and 
none in Hiitte Linz. On the other hand, the Alpine Montan ‘Hermann GGring’ 
concern as a whole already had 2,369 prisoners of war working for it, mainly at 
Erzberg (791).®° As early as January 1941, Pleiger’s right-hand man in Linz, Sprick, 
notified the personnel department that the Carinthia-Styria regional labour office 
would provide up to 800 prisoner-of-war miners for Erzberg and the Alpine 
Montan coal workings.®” 

A substantial number of prisoners of war, 1,087 in all, were also employed by 
contractors and subcontractors, along with 1,734 foreign civilians and just 726 
Germans, to build factories in Linz. Belgian prisoners of war employed in the last 
six months of 1940 proved to be particularly good workers, and 1,000 French 
prisoners of war were employed in the building industry in 1940—with mixed 
results.88 

It is clear from Pleiger’s statements that he interpreted human destiny exclusively 
in terms of a formalized hierarchy. He did not question the employment of forced 
labour, or of prisoners of war, as such. He repeatedly drew attention to modest 
attempts to improve working and living conditions, and food supplies, but at the 
same time repeatedly and quite openly raised the issue of productivity as a counter- 
argument. A look at the monthly statistics of Reichswerke AG Alpine Montanbe- 
triebe ‘Hermann Gdring’ for October 1944®° shows that it still employed prisoners 
of war, notably in Eisenwerke Oberdonau—2,403, or 18.2 per cent, of the total 
workforce of 13,207 (workers and office staff) were POWs. Decisions on the 
‘treatment of Italian military internees’ were also delegated to the employers in 
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July 1944, and they could now punish ‘lazy’ prisoners of war by putting them on 
short rations, since ‘the Fiihrer insists that guards employ strict standards to ensure 
that prisoners work extremely hard at the jobs they are assigned to, and that any 
negligence is addressed with strong measures’.°° There were also some Russian 
prisoners of war to be found in Montanbetriebe “Hermann Goring’ in 1944, 
notably at Kreiglach (434), Eisenerz and Radmer (292), Seegraben (131), and 
Donawitz (105). Altogether 6,919 prisoners of war were employed in the concern 
as a whole in October 1944. 


5. WOMEN, SEX, AND CHILDREN 


An additional component of the subjugation associated with forced labour con- 
cerned women, whose sex alone made things difficult for them.?' The proportion 
of women in what was a ‘man’s world’ was relatively high. They ‘worked’ well, as 
Heinrich von Siemens reported with horrifying naivety. Women were generally 
exploited as ‘cheap’ labour in the Nazi era: the gap between the wages paid to 
German men and women for comparable work widened during that period, and 
the differential was even greater in the case of female eastern workers. 

As already mentioned, women accounted for a third of the 5.7 million foreign 
civilians employed in August 1944. Eighty per cent of these women had been 
brought into the heart of the Reich from eastern European states such as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union.?? 

A change in the National Socialist ideal of woman as mother and housewife was 
already under discussion in 1939 as the country prepared for war. A marvellously 
evasive propaganda campaign presented this change of direction as essential, despite 
the fact that it meant employing more German women and despite the ideological 
objections. The central planning authorities’ intention was to extend the employ- 
ment of women primarily in areas, such as agriculture, unskilled industrial jobs 
(assembly-line work), domestic service, and general office work, that had been their 
traditional province before 1938. This trend is clear from the relatively high 
proportion of German women in domestic service (1.4 million German women 
and only 77,495 foreign women), in administration, education, and advisory work 
(865,541 Germans and only 14,030 foreigners), and lastly in business, banking, 
and insurance (1,055,659 compared with 13,015 foreigners). This was also the case 
in the clothing industry (548,103 compared with 39,499), the food and luxury 
goods industry (368,405 compared with 39,499), and the textile industry (468,520 
compared with 59,237). 
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For foreign women employed as forced labour this meant either working in 
agriculture (872,382 foreign as against 1,710,525 German women) or, increasing- 
ly, doing physically demanding men’s jobs in industry. They were generally barred 
from occupations traditionally open to women—with the exception of agriculture. 
Even so, they were to be employed increasingly by firms expanding in these areas, 
and also in the textile industry. This is apparent, for example, in the case of one of 
the early suppliers of NSDAP uniforms, Hugo Boss. In 1944 more than 140 of his 
employees, in a workforce numbering 324 in all, were foreigners, including 30 
Poles.?3 Thanks to his political connections, Boss was also allocated skilled seam- 
stresses from the Katowice area: ‘A sex-specific investigation of the special status of 
race led to the realization that the categories of race and sex were interwoven, and 
this was clear to the various groups of women from the contradictory legislation, as 
were the effects on the world they lived in. The differentiation of these categories is 
central to the question of women employed as forced labour, and their children. The 
racist defamation of ethnically alien workers from the occupied territories in the 
Soviet Union as inferior eastern workers established the basis for discrimination 
against them as women. Polish women were affected to the same extent; however 
unlike Jews and Roma or Sinti they were not exposed to a clear policy of 
extermination by work, and this necessitates a further differentiation in the inter- 
woven categories of race and sex in National Socialist policy. Their labour repre- 
sented a constituent element in maintaining war production and supplies for the 
German people, and had to be partly maintained to serve that priority. 4 

However, bringing these women in was also designed, indirectly, to serve an 
ideological purpose: the biological reproduction of the ‘helot peoples’ in the Soviet 
Union and Poland was to be stemmed by destroying adult social units in advance. 
Children were increasingly brought into the Reich for that reason. When forced 
labour was at its highest level, in August 1944, 1,062,507 men and 1,112,137 
women were employed in the territory of the ‘Greater German Reich’.?° And 
absolutely no trace remained, in the collective memory of Germans and Austrians 
after 1945, of the 75,000 children of eastern workers, 58,000 Polish children, and 
8,300 children of other nationalities.°° The image of forced labour has always been, 
and still is, predominantly an image of grown men, but in fact the ‘typical’ forced 
labourer should probably present a somewhat different image: a youthful and 
feminine picture, looking like the young women and girls from Poland and the 
Soviet Union. 
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Numerous orders were issued, with the threat of appropriate penalties, to 
prevent ‘miscegenation’. These were directed mainly against Poles and Russians, 
and in their case the death penalty applied. In agriculture, where the largest number 
of Polish or Soviet forced labourers were executed for real or alleged sexual relations 
with German women, personal proximity and confined space created a fundamen- 
tal conflict situation.®” In the industrial sector there were additional sexual pres- 
sures arising from the system of hierarchies, dependence, and the situation with 
regard to food supplies: ‘Relationships with more privileged foreign men, in 
particular, provided an opportunity to obtain extra food and other essentials.’”® 
Women labourers from stigmatized groups such as eastern workers and Poles often 
made sexual advances to fellow forced labourers like the Czechs, who were better 
placed and had more food at their disposal. They could also talk to them with less of 
a language problem. But with German workers too ‘there was no hard and fast line 
between this form of food-related prostitution and forcing women to have sex’.?? 

Himmler originally issued a general order prohibiting sexual intercourse with 
Russians, but it was rescinded after three months because it was impossible to 
monitor and enforce. Marriage was expressly forbidden in the case of Poles, but 
there are records in Friedrichshafen and Karlsruhe, for example, of isolated in- 
stances in the case of eastern workers.!°° When young women fell pregnant, firms 
endeavoured to solve the ‘problem’ by shipping them back to their home countries. 
A typical instance was the extreme stigmatization of pregnant eastern workers in the 
work process, on the general principle: “We recommend that they be sent back as it 
is not worth keeping them on.”!°! After the defeat at Stalingrad, it became more or 
less impossible to send them home. 

A decree issued by the Reich Leader SS on 27 July 1943 confirmed the racial 
separation of foreign workers with child from pregnant German women. In 
accordance with orders from the general plenipotentiary for manpower and the 
Reich health authority, deliveries were to be arranged if possible to take place in 
special wards in the sick bay in the workers’ own camps or in transit camps. 
‘Admission to an extension for foreigners attached to a German hospital or, very 
occasionally, to a German hospital or clinic is allowed only in exceptional circum- 
stances or in an emergency, to provide research material for the training of students 
or student midwives. Foreigners must be treated separately from pregnant German 
women in such cases.’ 

‘Very simple but perfectly hygienic’ delivery rooms were provided in the camps 
by order of the general plenipotentiary for manpower. Minimum standards of 
hygiene were to be maintained, so that the women would be ‘fit to return to work’ 
after a few days. In fact, however, industrial firms wanted to send them to the local 
hospitals. In the Linz area, for example, a two-storey barracks for eastern workers 
was opened on 16 March 1943 in the garden of the Reich Gau of Upper Austria 
hospital for women, and 20 per cent to 30 per cent of the babies born between then 


°7 See Hornung, Langthaler, and Schweitzer in the present volume. 
98 Frankenberger, Wir waren wie Vieh, 188. °° Tbid. (emphasis original). 
100 Tholander, Fremdarbeiter, 283-4. 101 See also Wir empfeblen Riickverschickung. 
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Diagram II.c.m.1, Foreign babies and infants in Germany, 1943 
Source: Tholander, Fremdarbeiter, 399 


and the end of the year were delivered there. After May 1943, however, abortion 
was also on the agenda, the strict rules prohibiting abortions having been relaxed on 
11 March 1943 for eastern workers and on 22 June 1943 for Poles, and then de 
facto annulled, whereas German women risked the death penalty if they terminated 
their pregnancy. The racist battle over birth rates had long since reached the home 
front as well (see Diagram II.c.11.1). 

Theoretically, Polish and Russian women were required to give their consent 
(‘on request’) but this often meant nothing because in most cases the patients had a 
poor command of German. There was widespread abuse of this situation from 
1944 on, when employers could apply for abortions. In clinics in Linz, for example, 
the records show that almost 1,000 pregnancies were terminated between May 
1943 and February 1945, some even in the sixth or seventh month. There were 
frequent anti-abortion protests in hospitals run by religious orders, and, as hap- 
pened in Friedrichshafen, some of the doctors in charge refused to perform 
abortions despite pressure from the Reich Health Leader and the various Gau 
health offices. There were instances of resistance, especially in clinics staffed by 
nuns. At the end of 1943, for example, no terminations were provided for eastern 
workers in the whole of the Lake Constance area,!°? with the result that abortions 
were performed centrally at Bietigheim in Greater Saxony. 


102 Tholander, Fremdarbeiter, 404. 
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There are records to show that women were subjected to further abuse in some 
clinics like the University Hospital for Women in Gdttingen, where pregnant 
forced labourers from the big ‘combined camp’ run by the local industrial firms 
and the university were brought in for experimental and teaching purposes.'°? The 
relevant provisions on protection for expectant and nursing mothers had gradually 
been cancelled or were simply not applied in practice. In the best-case scenario, 
women were granted maternity leave for two weeks before and a maximum of six 
weeks after the birth of their child, and even then they could be required to do some 
‘light work’. At the same time, the regime endeavoured by all available means to 
control and in many cases prevent the survival of eastern workers’ offspring. Under 
the decree issued by the Reich Leader SS on 27 July 1943, ‘Children born to 
foreign working mothers must in no case be looked after in German institutions, 
admitted to German children’s homes, or grow up or be reared in the company of 
German children. Special rudimentary facilities for infants—foreign children’s nur- 
series—will therefore be provided in the living accommodation, where these foreign 
children will be looked after by female members of the same ethnic group.’ In 
accordance with the decree issued by the general plenipotentiary for manpower on 
15 December 1942, these facilities were to be ‘established in full collaboration 
with the firms concerned’. 

The German Labour Front, the NSDAP, the NS People’s Welfare, the relevant 
municipal and regional authorities, and large firms were all required to contribute 
to the upkeep of these ‘nurseries for the children of eastern workers’, which in many 
cases became ‘homes for the dying’. The company promoting community camps 
for industrial firms in Brunswick, for example, provided three primitive maternity 
wards in Géttingen but women were required to leave the home within ten days of 
giving birth, leaving their babies behind. Most of the children subsequently died as 
a result of poor food and hygiene, as the many recorded cases bear witness.!°4 The 
Gauleiter for Upper Danube raised the question of children’s homes for eastern 
workers and Polish women at a very early stage, urging Himmler in July 1942 to 
issue the necessary regulations. In a ‘foreign children’s nursery’ established at Spital 
am Phyrn as a result of this initiative, thirty-eight of the ninety-seven children who 
were admitted died in the most appalling circumstances, so that even the local NSV 
authorities were shocked and called for clear guidelines. Most of the survivors were 
children of female eastern workers who were able to stay in the home to look after 
the children, and records show that all but one of thirty children in the RWHG 
créche in Linz were saved as a result of the women’s solidarity. 

The mortality rates, 30 per cent to 40 per cent, were also lower in smaller babies’ 
and infants’ ‘homes’ in Lower Saxony, whereas the rate in larger institutions was up 


103 See Rita Wilp, ‘Zwangsarbeit und Medizin im “Dritten Reich”’, at Informationsdienst 
Wissenschaft (last accessed 13 Dec. 2004), URL: <www.idw-online.de>. See also, for an account of 
further, even more radical excesses in hospitals: Hamann, ‘Die Morde’, 121-87; id., ‘Erwiinscht und 
unerwiinscht’, 143-80. 
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to 90 per cent.'°> The largest home of the latter kind was established by the 
Westphalia provincial labour office at Waltrop-Holthausen in 1943. More than 
2,000 women suffered in this camp, where 1,237 children came into the world in 
extremely difficult and unsanitary conditions.!°° At least half of these children did 
not survive the torture of life in the camp, where women were executed day and 
night. Waltrop-Holthausen also served as a transit camp for abortions but without 
any of the necessary equipment. ‘Special regulations’ of this kind were supported, 
albeit with much hesitation, by industrial firms which simply wanted to ‘export’ the 
problem of pregnancy and babies. After considerable resistance, a créche was finally 
established in Linz in the autumn of 1943 in return for tax concessions. 

Amid the plethora of orders relating to children, the only detailed regulations 
were on tax deductions. Undertakings were allowed to keep RM1 or RMO.75 of the 
‘eastern workers tax’ for each child, as a “dependant unfit for work’—an absurd 
expression. The arrangements for looking after children in firms were equally 
arbitrary. In the camp attached to the gear factory in the Zeppelin city of Frie- 
drichshafen, for example, some fifteen children up to the age of 8 regularly ate in 
the kitchen with the other inmates, and were looked after and even taught by a 
‘Russian countess or baroness’. In the firm of Maybach, also in Friedrichshafen, the 
children were left to their own devices.!°” Nazi racism was not confined to Polish 
and Russian women, but included their children unless ‘racial tests’ determined 
otherwise. A child could be classified as ‘racially sound’ on the basis of German, 
Flemish, Dutch, or Danish paternity, or if the expectant mother made a ‘good racial 
impression’. It is not known how many of these children there were, supplied with 
false papers and raised in Lebensborn or NSV homes, but there were probably tens 
of thousands. 


105 Reiter, Totungsstatten, 51. See also Hohlmann, Pfaffenwald, Reiter, ‘Unerwiinschter Nachwuchs’, 
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IV. The Post-War Repercussions of Forced 
Labour for the Undertakings and the 
Workers Concerned 


1. “LESS THAN SLAVES’ 


THE situation of concentration-camp detainees at RWHG in Linz became even 
more dire in the closing months of the war: ‘Detainees in Linz III were dying at the 
rate of 7 or 8 a day in March and April 1945, as many as in Linz | in the entire one 
and a half years of its existence, if one leaves out those who were killed in air raids.”! 
The high mortality rate was not due entirely to problems with supplies. In the final 
days before the liberation, the camp management deliberately set about hastening 
the death of sick detainees. This was not an isolated instance. It was standard 
practice in all the Mauthausen satellite camps, and deliberate SS policy from the 
beginning of 1945, to murder detainees who were deemed ‘unfit to walk’ and likely 
to prevent the rapid evacuation of the camps.” Opinion among historians is still 
divided as to whether there was an order to that effect from the central authorities, 
applicable throughout the Reich.? In Linz, 4,800 to 4,900 detainees survived partly 
because they disarmed the SS, Wehrmacht, Volkssturm, and camp guards, and even 
shot some members of the SS, before the camp was liberated by US troops. Later 
reports of such acts of revenge, which were not directed against the works or the 
works management, do not always agree. Thus, according to survivors’ accounts, 
the dreaded works doctor was brutally killed, but in fact nothing happened to 
him. After the war, he was simply charged with being a member of the SA, tried, 
and acquitted; no charges were brought in connection with his activities as a 
doctor.4 

There is no evidence to support the general assumption that ‘most workers 
employed as forced labour were in a state of mortal fear, hunger and life-threatening 
neglect when they were released’,> but it was certainly true in the case of the 
concentration-camp detainees, particularly the Jews,° employed as slave labour. 


1 See Perz, ‘KZ-Hiaflinge’, 449-590. 2 See Orth, Das System, 287-90. 

3 See Black, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, 274-5; on the subject in general, see Orth, Das System, 313~21. 
On whether or not Himmler issued such an order, see Zametnik, ‘Kein Haftling’, 219-31. 

4 NS-Zwangsarbeit: Der Standort Linz, ii. 283-5. 5 Eichholtz, ‘Unfreie Arbeit’, 155. 

6 On Jewish forced labour, see Wir waren zum Tode bestimme, Gruner, Jewish Forced Labour under 
the Nazis; Kaienburg, ‘Zwangsarbeit von Juden’, 219-40; Maier, Arbeitseinsatz und Deportation. 
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They were indeed ‘less than slaves’. Examples such as those cited above occurred 
throughout the German Reich—in the Adlerwerke in Frankfurt am Main, for 
instance, where the ‘remarkably high figure’ of 371 deaths was recorded ‘in the 
camp for foreign workers [concentration-camp detainees] in the period December 
’44 to March '45’.” On the whole, however, both industry and the German people 
were already endeavouring in the final phase of the war to build bridges with the 
men and women employed as forced labour. This also served to prevent acts of 
revenge or sabotage, and it usually took the form of doing nothing or maintaining 
the status quo rather than actively improving working and living conditions. In that 
respect at least, it differed from the SS policy of extermination. Works managers did 
not poach on SS preserves but sought to get rid of the ‘problem’ altogether by 
evacuating the camps. For many concentration-camp detainees, this meant a death 
march. 

Numerous recent studies suggest that the earlier view that the system of em- 
ploying forced and foreign labour was unproductive and chaotic’ was mistaken. 
The fact that productivity was relatively high, despite the use of force, the poor 
food, and the extremely unhealthy conditions, is attributable to the boundless 
contempt for human life, particularly the life of racially stigmatized groups among 
the men and women employed as forced labour. Some workers managed to redress 
the balance in the matter of food supplies by engaging in black market activities, at 
least until the end of 1943. Also, most workers were relatively young, and in many 
cases they were also used to hard work and authoritarian structures, so that this 
brutal and inhuman system worked for a time. 

A relatively high percentage of the necessary workforce could always be replaced, 
at least until 1944, because of the attitude vis-a-vis the pool of ‘foreign’ labour 
which was constantly replenished in the ‘east’ by recruitment drives comparable to 
the manhunts in the days of slavery. The system held firm, despite regular ‘wastage’ 
through absconding, until the second half of 1944. It eventually gave way because, 
from 1944 on, firms faced ever-increasing demands for manpower and increasing 
problems with deliveries of raw materials, so that productivity played no part in 
what could or could not be done in the circumstances. All in all, however, the 
system of discipline, persecution, and threats that had obtained in the National 
Socialist period was strong enough to keep post-war excesses within bounds. The 
forced recruitment, the days of transport under inhuman conditions without 
enough food or water, routinely relieving themselves under the eyes of the guards, 
the medical examination on arrival, deeply damaging to health and hygiene, all had 
traumatic effects.” The transport was bad enough for the men who were brought in, 
but it was most deeply damaging for the women because, according to National 


7 Kaiser and Knorn, Wir lebten, 239. 8 Milward, Der Zweite Weltkrieg. 

9 See Schwarze, ‘Any misunderstood leniency’, 89 n. 36. Frau Schwarze has the records of the 
central transit camp for Westphalia at Soest, through which altogether 200,000 women passed on their 
way to the northern Ruhr, Munster, arid eastern Westphalia. 
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Socialist racial ideology, Polish and Russian women too were held to be subhuman 
and were treated accordingly. They were also subjected to further discrimination as 
women. However, this raises the question of Wehrmacht complicity in this 
connection, since it was actively involved in the requisitioning and transport 
operations, '° 

The central transit camp in the Ostmark was in Strasshof, near Vienna, where 
‘foreigners were deloused and their belongings disinfested’. ‘Foreign workers hand 
over their clothes in the unclean part of the building. The clothes go to the 
delousing rooms. In the meantime, the workers are examined by doctors and 
cleaned up. The medical examination takes place before the delousing operation 
so that any workers with an infectious disease can be identified at once. . . All body 
hair is most painstakingly treated with Cuprex. The hair on the men’s and women’s 
heads is treated in the same way and up to half an hour is spent mechanically 
removing the lice and nits in each case. This is followed by the cleansing bath,'' 
after which the workers get their disinfected clothes back. The person who handed 
us soap and towels in the shower room was a man, not a woman... It was the first 
time a man, apart from doctors, had seen me naked... and I felt not only shame 
but anger. Why must people be hurt like this for no reason? Couldn’t they have got 
a woman to do this job?’! 

These traumatic experiences were followed by enormous political pressures and 
endless investigations, especially in the case of the four and a half million men and 
women who were returned to the Soviet Union at the end of the war (some 
250,000 left Germany for the USA, Canada, Australia, and Great Britain).!3 
Even those who were able to stay on in Germany bore mental scars that affected 
their development after the war.'4 Many men were found ‘temporary billets’ in the 
Red Army and only returned years later—after painful interrogations in ‘screening 
camps’.'> The women too were obliged to go through the same process, after which 
they might be sent to a labour camp, but even if they escaped this fate they were still 
branded as collaborators in their local communities.!© These traumatic experiences 
were only brought into the open in the 1990s, but the fears often remained and 
many of those concerned were reluctant to apply to the relevant German and 
Austrian funds for compensation. Russian historiographers were very slow to 
discover this group of victims, despite the literature on the subject. 


10 Herbert, Fremdarbeiter (1999), 156-61, 255-8. 

1 Schranner, ‘Arztliche Erfahrungen’, 33-4. 
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2. COMPARISON OF FORCED LABOUR IN INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 


A quantitative comparison based on the figures given in the first chapter shows that 
agriculture was even more dependent than industry on forced labour and the 
employment of foreign workers. In August 1944, almost one in two of the workers 
employed in agriculture were from other countries, compared with one in three in 
the mining, metal, and construction industries. The proportion of foreigners 
employed in agriculture was even higher in 1942. The predominance of forced 
labour was clearly perceptible in typical farming areas—indeed civilians and pris- 
oners of war represented up to 50 per cent of all employees in areas such as East 
Prussia, eastern Hanover, Lower Saxony, and Kurhessen.!” On the other hand, it is 
clear from numerous case studies that, by the end of 1944, foreigners accounted for 
60 per cent to 70 per cent of the workforce in industrial centres such as RWHG 
in Linz. 

This clear dependence on forced labour was by no means always an advantage, 
especially in small farming units where the German farmer and his wife had much 
more room for manoeuvre than there was in a large industrial firm. This could be 
an advantage but it could also be a disadvantage. Whereas in the industrial sector, 
foremen in particular had more or less comparable powers in matters pertaining to 
work, in smal] farms the employer was basically in complete control. The physical 
proximity and the confined space meant that workers were under social and 
political surveillance even in their free time. 

In industry, the forced labourers’ ethnic or national community provided a 
measure of protection from time to time. These social safety nets wore increasingly 
thin after 1943, as a result of the air raids and the pressure to increase productivity, 
leaving only remnants to hang on to in many cases. They were important in order 
to organize extra food supplies on the black market, for example. Ethnic and 
national sales and requisitioning networks were still being established in 1942, 
enabling Polish industrial workers, for example, to strike informal deals with Polish 
men and women employed on local farms. Those who already came from urban 
areas and were familiar with the ground rules for this kind of trading were at an 
advantage here. But in mid-1943 and 1944 this sector was somewhat limited as a 
result of massive controls, restrictions on going out, and a general lack of goods to 
trade. 

While food supplies were generally better in the agricultural sector as a whole, 
and also for the forced labour employed in that sector, workers in the industrial 
sector were relatively sure of being paid the statutory wage, whereas in agriculture it 
was often purely theoretical. But cash was not necessarily much use, because the 
most essential goods, such as food and clothing, were rationed and were only to be 
had in return for ration cards or clothing coupons. The opportunities for forced 
labourers to save were of no avail in raising the standard of living. Money was only 
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useful in black market deals but these required contacts with Germans, which were 
difficult to arrange—mostly outside the workplace. Generally speaking, life in the 
agricultural sector was strongly marked by dependence on individual relationships 
and choices. In industry, collective networks played a more important part but they 
were restricted to small groups and firmly based on trust. 

Women in the industria] sector in particular had the time and opportunity to 
make friends with German women. But relationships, ranging from friendship to 
sexual relations, with young men from groups that ranked higher in the National 
Socialist hierarchy of forced labour were much more common, for example rela- 
tionships between Russian women and Czech men. The boundaries between love, 
friendship, and dependence are blurred in these cases and it is not always possible to 
identify them in retrospect. 

In general, in all these statements about working and living conditions, the 
period to which they refer is always a factor. In the industrial sector, the general 
situation became steadily worse for all foreign workers from 1943/4 until shortly 
before the liberation. In agriculture, where production usually depended on one or 
two forced labourers, living conditions tended to remain stable or improve. The 
men and women employed as forced labour in urban centres were also exposed to 
Allied air raids, and concentration-camp detainees and other stigmatized groups, in 
particular, were forced to take part in the extremely dangerous work of clearing 
bomb sites. 

Up to the end of 1943 and the beginning of 1944, young people employed as 
forced labour in agriculture often found the work too strenuous and tended to seek 
work in industry, but this trend was reversed in 1944 at the latest. The extent to 
which the Nazi regime was able to control and prevent workers from simply leaving 
their jobs and finding new ones varied from case to case. In practice, this was an 
increasingly grey area. 

Up to the end of 1943 at least, it seems that in many cases the camp community 
in industry compensated to some extent for the psychological effects of forcible 
recruitment, caused by homesickness, unfamiliarity with the language, and the 
absence of a sociable family environment. Except on large estates, workers em- 
ployed as forced labour on farms were usually on their own, and this increased their 
dependence. In the industrial sector, women were sexually dependent to an 
increasing extent, mainly within the forced labour hierarchy. This was bound up 
with their youth and the psychological pressure to make the best of their dangerous 
plight in a foreign land. In the farming sector, the only option in most cases was a 
relationship with a German man. Men employed as forced labour often found 
themselves in a life-threatening situation as a result of informers reporting them: in 
the case of Poles, for example, sexual intercourse with German women was 
prohibited and carried the death penalty. The rape of Polish women by German 
men, on the other hand, usually went unpunished even when there was clear proof. 
Generally speaking, the incidence of Germans informing on men and women 
employed as forced labour and on the farmers who employed them appears to 
have been much higher in the relatively narrow confines of village life, where it was 
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easy to keep an eye on everyone, than in the industrial sector, where informers were 
usually members of the same national group as the person they were informing on. 

Foremen and farmers used physical force against workers both in the industrial 
sector and on farms. The authorities rarely did anything to stop abuse of this kind. 
As regards productivity, morale was higher and incentives were more effective in the 
agricultural sector than in industry after 1944. The strong measures employed in 
industry were stepped up in order to meet the required production targets. In the 
wider context of the economy as a whole, both agriculture and industry were 
affected by the radical overhaul of certain systems of values on the employment 
of forced labour, culminating in a system that was part planned economy, part 
market economy, part command economy, and part monopoly economy.!® In 
such a system, the systems of subordination and command defined in racist terms 
were central to the function of forced labour in the war economy—whether in the 
private or the public sector. 

The relationship between Germans, defined as ‘Aryans’, and various categories of 
foreigners, classified in racial terms, developed against this background of a ‘culture 
of war’ and the aggressive application of racist principles of reform and persecution. 
Generally speaking, contacts between Germans and foreign men and women 
employed as forced labour appear to be more common in agriculture than in the 
industrial sector, and to suggest more varied patterns of conduct. In industry, it was 
primarily the foreman or the boss, or occasionally a fellow worker, and here too 
women were more open than men to private contacts. In the industrial sector too, 
there is evidence that people were often ready to help by providing extra food or 
dealing with problems in the production process. Basically, however, this did not 
really alter the shortages and the repression. It was also possible to meet outside 
contacts after work, but such individual encounters were limited for lack of a 
common language. The most fortunate workers in this respect were privileged 
groups like the French, or German-speaking groups like the Czechs. This means 
that interaction with Germans could lead to an improvement, or alternatively a 
deterioration, in working and living conditions only in the agricultural sector. In 
the industrial sector, the mere fact that workers normally lived in camps meant that 
social interaction was restricted to people of the same nationality housed in the 
same hut. It was relatively easy to enforce the official Nazi policy of segregation in 
the industrial sector, but a confusing multiplicity of relationships developed in the 
agricultural sector, resulting in simultaneous inclusion and exclusion. The possi- 
bility that this advantage of life on the farm might turn into arbitrary domination 
was not to be underestimated. Nevertheless, work on farms provided opportunities 
to alleviate or even escape altogether the racist subordination decreed by the Nazi 
regime, especially when workers managed to form personal alliances. This was 
generally impossible in an industrial firm with firmly established hierarchies. 

A comparison of working and living conditions in private undertakings and 
political public concerns reveals no fundamental differences. On the contrary, 
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branch-specific differences and fundamental differences in production processes are 
discernible in all industrial undertakings. First, marginalized groups of forced 
labourers, such as concentration-camp detainees, Soviet nationals and Poles, were 
brought in to do the most physically demanding and dangerous work, with the 
highest risk of accidents. Thus, for example, the working conditions were particu- 
larly bad for forced labourers and prisoners of war employed in mining. But even 
modern firms, like those in the electrical industry, where the working conditions 
appeared to be perfect, developed demanding work processes that affected the 
workers’ state of mind. All in all, while the framework conditions in industry— 
medical care, for instance—were more up to date than they were in agriculture, 
there were many obstacles to be overcome before men and women employed as 
forced labour could even apply for such benefits. This show of being up to date was 
particularly noticeable in connection with the birth or abortion of forced labourers’ 
children. The racist policy of segregation in health care and the respect or alterna- 
tively contempt for human life were inescapable. 

The relatively high figures for productivity, only indirectly ascertainable in the 
case of agriculture, were attributable primarily to the use of force and the exploit- 
ation of young workers, not to modern motivation strategies or increased use of 
machinery. Also, the authoritarian system of subordination in many eastern Euro- 
pean states and also in the Soviet Union had already created the necessary condi- 
tions in this connection, conditions which the Nazi regime too exploited. This is 
reflected in the records of punishment for offences, which show that western 
civilian workers were punished frequently, albeit much less severely than eastern 
workers. In the case study on RWHG in Linz, for example, it emerged that most 
actions for breach of contract were brought against French workers (443), followed 
by Czechs (108), the privileged Dutch (104), Ukrainians (93), Poles (80), and 
Russians (67).!9 

The size of the firm is no indication of the degree of physical and mental pressure 
on workers, as the industrial sector sought to expand by requisitioning forced 
labour and producing armaments. Here too, there is a clear difference from small 
and medium-sized agricultural undertakings where the first concern was to main- 
tain the status quo, threatened as it was by workers being called up for military 
service. This also explains why the situation of workers employed as forced labour 
in industry deteriorated so rapidly in 1944: Nazi armaments production increased 
yet again that year. 

The absence of any sense of wrongdoing, either in the industrial sector or in the 
agricultural sector, was connected primarily with the plethora of regulations on 
the employment of forced labour. Although it soon became clear that in practice 
the vast number of rules and regulations could only be enforced in broad general 
terms, the complex legislation did have one clear effect: the German bosses, 
foremen, and farmers all saw themselves as legitimate ‘lords and masters’, or at 
best legitimate ‘employers’ of the workers employed as forced labour. It never 


19 Schober, ‘ZwangsarbeiterInnen’, 240. 
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occurred to them that there was no voluntary employment contract in most cases 
after 1943/4, and that there had never been a voluntary employment contract in 
the case of men and women from Poland and the Soviet Union—not to mention 
concentration-camp detainees. This also explains the post-war mantra, which 
turned reality on its head: “We were all forced labourers.’ 


D. German Policy on Prisoners of War, 


1939 to 1945 


RUDIGER OVERMANS 


I. The Law on Prisoners of War and 


Nazi Policy 


WHEN questioned by the International Military Tribunal in Nuremberg on 15 
March 1946, former Reich Marshal Hermann Goring conceded that if he had realized 
the extent to which the German Reich was shackling itself by signing up to the Hague 
Regulations concerning the Laws and Customs of War on Land, he would have 
advised Hitler to denounce them before even embarking on war. Whether doing that 
would have been legally possible is debatable, but Géring’s argument highlights issues 
that have until now received scant attention. ! 

On 29 March 1934 the German Reich ratified the ‘Geneva Convention relative 
to the Treatment of Prisoners of War’, as well as the ‘Geneva Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the 
Field’. While both conventions were signed by the democratic German government 
that took part in the Geneva peace conference (from 1 to 27 July 1929), the act 
which was binding in international law was adopted not by democratic Germany 
but by National Socialist Germany,” the same Germany which later—during the 
Second World War—would commit crimes in breach of this humanitarian inter- 
national law of war like almost no other state. 

This may, at first sight, appear a surprising state of affairs, but it is understand- 
able in the context of Nazi foreign policy in the years following the ‘seizure of 
power’. At that time the foreign policy debate in Europe focused on disarmament 
and efforts to bolster the international security system, but both those projects ran 


! IMT, ix. 405-7. There are many individuals whom I have to thank for much advice and 
helpful discussion, and for reading through this manuscript: first of all, Jiirgen Forster, Pavel Poljan, 
Gerhard Schreiber, Mark Spoerer, Christian Streit, and Hans Umbreit—but above all Wolfgang 
Vogt. For translations, I have co thank the Bundessprachenamt Hiirth, the Wehrbereichsverwaltung 
Ost, the Ingenieurunterstiitzungsgruppe Cottbus, and especially Karin Hepp, MGFA. 

2 RGBI. II, 1934, 207-62. 
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counter to what the Nazis had in mind. Hitler argued that while Germany’s 
intentions in relation to the outside world were peaceful, it nonetheless demanded 
its rightful place on the international political stage. In late 1933 Germany 
withdrew from the Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations, but at 
the same time embarked on ‘confidence-building measures’ such as the meeting 
between First World War veterans and their former enemies, which was exploited 
to the full for propaganda purposes. For the same reason, on 30 January 1934, two 
months before the Geneva Conventions were ratified, Hitler declared in the 
Reichstag: ‘In recent months, we have genuinely endeavoured to maintain the 
relations of the German Reich with all other States in a spirit of conciliation and 
willingness to negotiate.’ 

Subsequently, on 31 March 1935, the Government of the Reich tabled a ‘Peace 
Plan’, on which Adolf Hitler commented as follows in his speech to the Reichstag 
of 21 May 1935: “The German government is prepared to participate actively in all 
endeavours capable of resulting in practical limitations on unrestrained armaments. 
In the government's view, the only possible means of achieving this, as matters 
stand, is to revert to the approaches adopted in the former Red Cross Geneva 
Convention.”4 

In that speech Hider actually set out specific proposals for limiting the effects of 
warfare. In the end, however, the initiatives came to nothing, because they failed to 
reflect the Nazis’ true intentions. However, by ratifying both conventions, for 
superficially propagandist purposes, Germany had taken a measure that would in 
the end prove an embarrassment for the “Third Reich’s’ decision-makers—and, in 
some cases, would in fact turn out to be fatal to them. 

But what would have happened had Nazi Germany not signed the Geneva 
Conventions in 1934? It would have had options for action that in the latter stages 
of the war Hitler repeatedly regretted giving up. The more the initiative in the 
conduct of the war shifted, from 1943, from the German Reich to the Allies, and 
the more the area of Europe under German occupation dwindled, the more 
apparent it became that the many Allied POWs in German captivity constituted 
one of the Reich’s last means of exerting pressure on the Allies. After the devastating 
attack on Dresden, for instance, Hitler considered having all British and American 
officers killed in revenge. That action would certainly not have been compatible 
with the Geneva Conventions, which prohibited reprisals against POWs. The 
Hague Regulations, on the other hand, would, basically, have permitted the threat 
and, if necessary, implementation of retaliatory measures against POWs—provided 
such measures were not excessive—if non-military targets had been bombed, for 
example. On several occasions Hitler considered taking the final step of denouncing 
humanitarian international law generally, but his military advisers always managed 


3 Proceedings of the Reichstag, vol. 458, Reichstag 2nd sitting, 30 Jan. 1934, 16, 19; basic studies 
which make no mention of the ratification of the Geneva Conventions are Jacobsen, Nationalsozialistische 
Aufsenpolitik, Weinberg, The Foreign Policy, Germany and the Second World War, i. 563~89. 

4 Proceedings of the Reichstag, vol. 458, Hitler, speech to the Reichstag, 21 May 1935, 54; AA/ 
Rechtsabteilung, memo, PA, R 42997; Germany and the Second World War, i. 585; Weinberg, The 
Foreign Policy, 174. 
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to dissuade him.> In the final analysis, not only did the 1934 instrument of 
ratification contribute to restricting total warfare, it also constituted one of the 
bases for the subsequent prosecution of the Third Reich leadership before the 
International Military Tribunal (IMT). 

The violations of the international laws of war committed by Nazi Germany 
during the Second World War, particularly in relation to POWs, formed a 
substantial part of the prosecution case in the trial of the main war criminals before 
the IMT.° Most of the orders cited as being in breach of international law related 
either indirectly or directly to POWs—the ‘Commissar Order’ and the ‘Com- 
mando Order’, for instance. The Tribunal heard, among other things, of both the 
assassination of British and American commandos, and of the execution of British 
and American officers who had escaped from Stalag Luft 3 Sagan in March 1944, as 
well as of many British and American soldiers captured during the latter stages of the 
war. The death of the Soviet POWs and the ‘Commissar Order’ were among the 
grounds for the judgement that resulted in the death sentence for the head 
of the OKW, Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel. Similarly, in one of the follow-up trials, 
that of the OKW, individuals with responsibilities in the POW Administration 
(Kriegsgefangenenwesen)—head of the AWA (General Wehrmacht Office), Gen. 
Hermann Reinecke, head of the Department of National Defence in the Wehrmacht 
Operations Staff, Gen. Walter Warlimont, and head of the Legal Department in the 
OKW, Lt.-General Judge-Advocate Rudolf Lehmann—were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment.’ 

The fate of the POWs played an important role in the proceedings before the 
IMT, but has hitherto been largely neglected in academic writing on the Second 
World War. The immediate explanation that comes to mind is a practical argument 
relating to legal proceedings. Compared with National Socialism’s other crimes, the 
murder of ‘only’ fifty British and American officers following their escape from 
Stalag Luft 3 Sagan was relatively marginal, but for trial purposes, it had the 
advantage of being specific and of allowing responsibility for the deaths to be 
clearly attributed. Moreover, humanitarian international law had been set down in 
writing by the 1907 Hague Regulations and the 1929 Geneva Conventions, and 
was therefore easier to handle for trial purposes than other areas of international 
law, which remained uncodified customary law. It proved harder to attribute to 
defendants, individually, charges that were very difficult to prosecute from a legal 
perspective, such as ‘crimes against peace’, than to establish that the assassination 
of the British and American escapees from Sagan was a breach of the Geneva 
Convention on POWs.® 

But setting aside such practical considerations, the POW issue was also of such 
great significance at Nuremberg because it actually played an equally, if not more, 
important role in the Second World War than it had in the First. At a time when a 
large proportion, if not indeed the majority, of the adult male population was ‘on 


5 Betz, ‘Das OKW’, 69. 6 IMT i. 56-8 and ii. 161, 535-40; Betz, ‘Das OKW’, 99. 
7? IMT i. 225-60, 326; Case 12, 291. 
8 IMT x. 620; Der Nirnberger Prozef?, \7; Steinkamm, Die Streitkréfte im Kriegsvilkerrecht, 48. 
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active service’, millions were at the same time being held as POWs. The whole of 
society was touched by the fate of these fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons. 
Consequently, alleged or actual instances of the mistreatment of POWs were one of 
the most important propaganda topics. 

At the same time, enemy POWs were living in camps in Germany amongst the 
population, and both groups came into contact for work purposes. POWs repre- 
sented the enemy of society in every country, an enemy with whom people did not 
otherwise have any direct contact. As a result, POWs provided the initial focus for a 
society’s feelings of hatred towards the now visible enemy. Nonetheless, those same 
societies undertook to treat POWs humanely in the belief that, adhering to the 
principles of the chivalrous conduct of war, theirs was a just cause. Reports of real or 
alleged attacks by the other side on their own captive countrymen nevertheless 
provided a welcome opportunity for propaganda tales of atrocities, while the 
publication of images of their own correct treatment of POWs served to demon- 
strate their humanity. Even at the highest political level, the POW issue played a 
significant role: foreign policy in relation to the wartime enemy largely consisted of 
negotiations on matters relating to POWs. 

As it was, the different national groups of POWs were not in fact treated in the 
same way, but very differently. The prime object of the present contribution is 
therefore to describe and explain those differences. The academic literature largely 
suggests two possible explanations: the varying degree of demand for labour, and 
Nazi racial doctrine. But there is a fundamental flaw in the existing works that are 
of relevance here: when describing a prisoner-of-war camp, they basically permit a 
comparison of the different nationalities living in the camp, but focus on the micro- 
perspective and so reveal nothing about the essential features of POW policy. 
Insofar as they describe the fate of a nation, they are conceptually incapable of 
answering the question of why the various national groups were treated differently, 
simply because the comparative element is missing. Here, an attempt will be made, 
by comparing the fate of the majority of POW groups, to provide a fresh answer to 
the question of the principles underlying Nazi policy on POWs. And it will become 
clear that neither the demand for labour nor Nazi racial doctrine can explain the 
conduct of the officials of the Third Reich who were responsible for that policy. In 
fact, what becomes clear is that the policy towards POWs can be better understood 
if it is analysed in terms of the national-conservative mindset common to many 
German decision-makers. By this is meant a set of values which had become 
established because of the way in which economic and cultural perceptions of 
other nations had developed, but which had been particularly shaped by the 
experiences of the First World War. Nazi racial doctrine certainly built on that 
body of thought, but in critical areas—particularly in relation to anti-Semitism—it 
went a step further. Two ‘nations’ will be used here to demonstrate clearly the 
differences between a national-conservative and a National Socialist ‘hierarchy of 
nations’: the Italians and the Jews. In the national-conservative perception the 
Italians were considered as ‘traitors’ in the First World War, and ranked low in the 
hierarchy of nations. In contrast the French, although they had been enemies, had 
known how to fight, and were far more respected. In terms of Nazi racial doctrine, 
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however, both were equally considered to be part of Latin Europe. In the national- 
conservative view, meanwhile, the Jews formed simply a subgroup of whichever 
nation they belonged to, but in Nazi racial doctrine they were relegated to the 
lowest rank in the racial hierarchy.? 

The second object of this analysis is to answer the question where responsibility 
lay among the decision-takers: who was it who determined the Third Reich’s policy 
on POWs? Were there differences in the views taken by the leaders of the armed 
forces and other leaders (Hitler, in particular)? 

There is yet a third object: was there a tendency towards barbarity in the conduct 
of the war? That question must be considered from two perspectives: first, was this 
something that developed over a period of time? And secondly, is it possible to 
identify a regional shift—from the eastern to the western theatre of war, for 
example? 

The following analysis will not cover all aspects of the treatment of POWs, but 
will be confined to the political level, including those decisions that had an impact 
at bilateral or multilateral level between the Reich and its adversaries. 

A distinction central to this contribution must be made at this juncture. Since 
the analysis will focus on political aspects and aspects of international law, it will be 
restricted to the groups that met those conditions, that is to say the POWs. The 
question of civilian internees will be touched on in passing, although their situation 
appears to some extent comparable. It will not include forced labourers and those 
POWs who were released into civilian employment; their living circumstances were 
fundamentally different, which justifies viewing them as a specific group with a 
separate fate. The fact that in certain areas not specifically dealt with here, the 
situation of the POWs and forced labourers was, beyond argument, entirely 
comparable does not invalidate this approach. 


9 See Banse, Raum und Volk. 
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THE two 1929 Geneva Conventions, with which the German Reich had under- 
taken to comply by ratifying them in 1934, marked the outcome of a process that 
had begun with the Enlightenment and been significantly influenced by the First 
World War. The fundamental principles of the law pertaining to POWs had 
evolved in the course of the nineteenth century. What had hitherto been the 
customary international law of war was codified in the Hague Regulations con- 
cerning the Laws and Customs of War on Land, concluded on 18 October 1907. 
According to the Hague Regulations POWs, as representatives of their country, are 
not individually responsible for their actions in battle provided that they respect the 
rules of international law. Moreover, the purpose of interning POWs is solely to 
prevent them from taking any further part in hostilities until the war is at an end. 
The main provisions are as follows: 


— POWs are to be treated humanely; their personal belongings may not be 
taken from them; they are to be lodged and provided with food and clothing 
on the same basis as a country’s own troops; 


— NCOs and other enlisted men may be put to work, provided that this has no 
connection of any kind with acts of war; 


— POWs may be set at liberty on parole, bound by their personal honour to 
take no further part in the war; 


— when hostilities break out, each belligerent party is under a duty to set up a 
bureau for providing information on enemy soldiers who have been captured; 


— all aspects of the work of the relief societies for POWs must be supported; 
— onthe conclusion of peace, POWs must be repatriated as quickly as possible. 


In the First World War the issue of POWs acquired a completely different status 
because the war lasted for an unprecedented period of more than four years and 
because of the completely unprecedented numbers of prisoners. The empathy that 
people felt for their own POWs ‘languishing’ in enemy detention is still reflected in 
the influential general account of the international law of war written by Franz 
Scheidl in 1942, from a legal perspective: “The surfeit of misery led thousands to 
sink into the endless night of incurable madness; thousands were driven to despair 
and suicide; tens of thousands of defenceless POWs were secretly or openly 
murdered—the perpetrators exempt from punishment—to satisfy the meanest 
desire for revenge.’ The reality was far less dramatic; setting aside the situation in 
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Russia and, thereafter, the Soviet Union, the Hague Regulations were largely 
respected. ! 

In February 1918, even before the First World War came to an end, the Inter- 
national Red Cross suggested that a conference be convened on further development 
of the existing conventions. After several intermediary stages, in which lawyers’ and 
veterans’ associations were also involved, the Geneva Conference took place, at the 
suggestion of the Swiss government, from 1 to 27 July 1929. The Conference 
decided not to create an entirely new legal structure but to design the new agreements 
as supplements to the Hague Regulations, which continued to apply. The parties to 
the Conference were also faced with the alternative of drafting the agreement in 
relatively general terms, as the British and Americans wanted, or—and this is what 
the Germans wanted—to go into as much detail as possible. The British and 
Americans broadly got their way, but their victory had disastrous consequences 
because at a time when states like the German Reich began to move away from the 
religious and natural-law bases of international law, which all civilized states had 
previously held to be valid, it would have been useful to have had precise definitions 
of previously undisputed concepts.” 

Two new conventions were adopted in Geneva, both containing important 
provisions concerning the treatment of POWs. The first was the widely known 
Convention relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, and the second, the—far 
less widely observed—Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of the 
Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the Field. Comprising ninety-seven articles 
and several annexes, the 1929 Geneva Conventions on POWs were far more 
comprehensive than the Hague Regulations and contained the following new 
elements:? 


— aban on reprisals against POWs (a common practice during the First World 
War); 

— an obligation on states holding POWs to remove them from the theatre of 
operations; 

— clarification of the provisions concerning the organization of POW camps; 


— more specific rules on the work POWs were allowed to do, in particular a 
ban on employing them in the production or transport of weapons and 
munitions; 

— more detailed provisions on the punishment of POWs; 

— POWs were given an improved right of appeal; 

— the disabled and seriously wounded were to be repatriated or hospitalized 
abroad, regardless of rank or numbers; 


— the protecting power was given extensive monitoring and protective duties; 


| See Scheidl, Die Kriegsgefangenschaft, pp. vii, 30, 94; Shields Delessert, Release and Repatriation, 47. 

2 See Hinz, Das Kriegsgefangenenrecht, 9-11; Messerschmidt, ‘Kriegstechnologie ’, 65; Scheidl, Die 
Kriegsgefangenschaft, 158, 163, 173-5; Vance, ‘Geneva Convention’, 107-8. 

3 Published in RGB/ II, 1934, 207-62. 
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— an international central agency was set up to improve the flow of commu- 
nications between the national information bureaux. 


Although actually recognized as a shortcoming during the negotiations themselves, 
two important issues remained unresolved. After the First World War the repatri- 
ation of POWs had dragged on into the mid-1920s. Yet it proved impossible to put 
in place a system that would allow repatriation regardless of whether a peace treaty 
had been concluded. Prohibiting the political indoctrination of POWs was also 
discussed, but no consensus was reached.4 

The Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of the Wounded and 
Sick in Armed Forces in the Field comprised thirty-nine articles and was similarly 
far more comprehensive than its predecessor of 1864, which had contained just 
seven articles. The most important provisions relevant to POWs were: 


— the requirement that the state of origin leave behind medical personnel in 
sufficient numbers to care for sick and wounded POWs; the sick and 
wounded who had not been attended to were to receive medical attention 
from the enemy; 


— each side was to inform the other of any dead combatants it had discovered, 
as well as of the sick and wounded in its own care; 


— protection for medical personnel, who were not to be taken prisoner but, if 
need be, temporarily detained to care for the sick and wounded who were 


being held by the enemy. 


Those conventions were supplemented by two legal bodies established under 
customary law but not codified in the actual treaties: the protecting power and 
the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC). The mandate of the 
protecting power was first applied in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1, and 
evolved during the First World War to become an automatic component of 
diplomatic relations, as also happened in the Second World War. 

The main role of the protecting power was to transmit to the wartime enemy the 
wishes of the government that it was representing, as well as the prescribed reports 
both on dead combatants whose bodies had been discovered and on POWs. The 
protecting power also inspected the POW camps, recorded the complaints of 
POWs and transmitted these, as well as the inspection reports, to the prisoners’ 
home state. Where necessary, it also ensured that POWs had legal representation 
before courts. 

In contrast, the ICRC focused on exclusively humanitarian tasks. It offered its 
services as an intermediary for passing on information on the fate of those killed in 
action and prisoners, and distributed relief supplies of all kinds in the camps. As a 
result of those visits, a customary law practice developed which was not codified 
even during the Second World War, but which nonetheless became one of the 
ICRC’s most important aids in its endeavours to ensure compliance with the 


4 Shields Delessert, Release and Repatriation, 54, 58-9; Scheidl, Die Kriegsgefangenschaft, 286. 
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conventions: ICRC inspections. Similarly, during the First World War the ICRC 
had begun to cite breaches of the conventions to the states responsible, with the 
result that ICRC appeals concerning breaches of specific rules of international 
humanitarian law became so highly politically charged that governments simply 
could not ignore them. 

Consequently at the beginning of the Second World War there was, by and 
large, a modern body of rules which, for historical reasons, had certain unusual 
features affecting even the daily life of POWs: 


— in established nineteenth-century tradition, the wages of detained officers 
were to be paid by the detaining power, and they had to provide for 
themselves—based on the concept of an imprisoned officer who is not 
locked up in a POW camp but privately billeted, having given his word of 


honour not to escape; 


— the new rules were contained in not one but two different conventions, a 
dichotomy of the humanitarian law of war that also had its roots in the 
nineteenth century. 


The first convention of that nature, which was concluded on 22 August 1864, 
covered only the sick and wounded. In the decades that followed, no effort was 
made to align the rules governing the sick and wounded, who were perceived as 
deserving compassion, with those governing healthy POWs who were implicitly 
suspected of cowardice. In the end, that dual approach did nothing to help legal 
certainty, and it was possible—and indeed happened in the Second World War in 
the case of Japan and the Soviet Union—for a state to have signed only one of the 
two conventions.°> Although many provisions in both the conventions were iden- 
tically worded, there was one very important point on which they differed: only the 
convention on POWs, but not that on the sick and wounded, conferred a right of 
inspection on the protecting power. 

In any event, neither of the conventions contained a clausula si omnes, or joint 
participation clause. Consequently, they applied as between all signatory states that 
were belligerents, whereas only the Hague Regulations applied to non-signatory 
states. The convention on the sick and wounded was considered /ex specialis in 
relation to the convention on POWs, with the result that the convention on the 
sick and wounded, the convention on POWs, and the Hague Regulations could, if 
appropriate, be applied cumulatively. The following example demonstrates that 
these reflections on the history of law were still entirely relevant during the Second 
World War: in 1940, since neither of the 1929 conventions contained appropriate 
provisions, Dutch professional soldiers and officers were allowed to return home on 
the basis of the 1907 Hague Regulations, provided they promised not to participate 
in any activity directed against the German Reich.° 


5 The existence of that second convention, and the fact that it contained important rules concerning 
POWs, has previously been neglected, see Hinz, Das Kriegsgefangenenrecht, 10; Vance, ‘Geneva 
Convention’, 108; Betz, ‘Das OKW’, 68. 

6 Scheidl, Die Kriegsgefangenschaft, 173, 496. 
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There was still controversy over the extent to which the international law of war, 
and the Hague Regulations in particular, constituted generally binding internation- 
al customary law. The minority view among international law specialists, including 
experts from the USSR, was that only agreements which had been voluntarily 
entered into were binding, and that universal rules were not compatible with the 
right of peoples to self-determination. However the majority, and this included the 
German Reich, took the view, as subsequently endorsed by the International 
Court, that the Hague Regulations constituted customary international law that 
had to be observed by every state. Shortcomings and gaps notwithstanding, a 
modern corpus of law was thus available and was during the Second World War 
to demonstrate for the first time what it could be used to achieve.” 


? IMT i. 284-5; Scheidl, Die Kriegsgefangenschaft, 80, 94, 250-4. 
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Minprut of the major friction and waste that had been present when the POW 
Administration was put in place in the First World War, the Reich war ministry 
decided to establish a POW Adminstration as early as 1937, even before the clearly 
impending war had begun. Significantly, one of its first actions was to ask for the 
records on the treatment of POWs during the First World War from the Potsdam 
military archives.! Contrary to what developments in the course of the war suggest, 
the law of war was very much in peoples’ minds at the planning stage. Specifically 
because of the experiences of the First World War, the Geneva Conventions had to 
be observed ‘both because of the impression given in neutral foreign countries and 
in the interest of German POWs who are at risk of reprisals’. 

The essential features of the organization were largely established as early as June 
1938 and finalized in November of that year. Diagram II.p.111.1: Structure of the 
POW Administration, 1939 to 1944, gives an overview of this. Models which differed 
clearly from the structure that was actually put in place, such as an army proposal that 
it should be given full responsibility for the administration of prisoners of war, and a 
demand from the War Economy Staff (Wehrwirtschaftsstab) that it should be respon- 
sible for the use of POWs as manpower, were discussed and rejected.3 

At the head of the POW Administration was the Department for Wehrmacht 
Casualties and the POWs (Wehrmachtverluste und Kriegsgefangenenwesen), located 
within the AWA (General Wehrmacht Office) and directly attached to it—a 
department which, over the course of the war, expanded to employ a staff of 
some 4,000. Its creation was based on the two Geneva Conventions, which were 
binding on all belligerents. The department, which still exists and bears the same 
name, recorded the fate of all combatants, both German soldiers and enemy 
soldiers, whose bodies were found or who were alive and had been taken prisoner.‘ 


' RKM/Wehrwirschaftsstab/Ri TV 3, Kef. [POWs], 7 Jan. 1938, BA-MA RW 19/2140, fo. 415; 
RKM/Wehrmachtame/Abt. Landesverteidigung, Unterbringung, Bewachung, Versorgung und Arbeit- 
seinsatz der Kgf (Housing, guarding, feeding, and work deployment of POWs], 22 Nov. 1937, BA-MA 
RW 19/2140, 419-20. 

2 RKM/Wehrwirtschaftsstab/Rii IV 3, Kef. [POWs], 7 Jan. 1938, BA-MA RW 19/2140, fo. 415. 

3 RKM/Wehrmachtamt/Abr, Landesverteidigung, Unterbringung, Bewachung, Versorgung und 
Arbeitseinsatz der Kgf. [Housing, guarding, feeding, and work deployment of POWs], 22 Nov. 1937, 
BA-MA RW 19/2140, pp. 419-20; OKW/Amtsgruppe Wehrwirtschaftsstab/Rii Ve, file note on the 
discussion on the POW Administration held at the Dept. of the Interior (Adz. Inland) on 14 June 
1938, 15 June 1938, BA-MA RW 19/2140, fo. 398. 

4 See Art. 77 of the Convention on POWs and Art. 4 of the Convention on the sick and wounded; 
more generally on this issue, see Overrnans, Deussche militarische Verluste. 
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Structure of the POW Administration, 1930 to 1944. 
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Diagram II.p.11.1. Structure of the POW Administration, 1939 to 1944 


Initially, responsibility for supervising POWs was shared between the OKH and 
the OKW, but soon after the war began, responsibility was further divided four 
ways, as shown in Diagram II.p.11.1. 


— captured merchant and navy seamen were handed over to the German Navy, 


whose few camps were under the direct supervision of the General Navy Office; 


— the Luftwaffe was responsible for airmen taken prisoner and, paralleling the 


rules that applied to the Replacement Army, the camps were under the 
supervision of the Air District Headquarters in the Luftwaffe high com- 
mand, renamed, in April 1943, the Luftwaffe Inspectorate for Construction 
Troops and POWs (LIN 17); 


— POWs in the army’s theatre of operations were under army supervision, and in 


the field army POW camps were under the supervision of the POW district 
commander, who in turn was answerable to the quartermaster-general; 


— prisoners in the OKW sphere (forming the majority of POWs) were subject 


to the OKW, while the camps themselves were under the supervision of the 
army’s head of armaments and commander of the replacement army.° 


5 ObdLuRdL/Genst., GenQu/2. Abt., Kgf.durchgangslager [POW transit camp], 17 Nov. 1939, 
BA-MA RW 19/2141, fo. 275; ObdLuRdL/Genst., GenQu/2. Abt., Kefilager der Luftwaffe 
(Luftwaffe POW camp], 9 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/2141, fo. 277; OKW, Organisationsbefehl 
No. 51, 18 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RW 6/273; Streim, Die Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, 1, 
15; for an organizational chart, see Geck, ‘Das Deutsche Kriegsgefangenenwesen’, 117-19, includes 
appointments; Mattiello and Vogt, Deutsche Kriegsgefangenen- und Internierungseinrichtungen, i. 7; 
Streim, Die Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, 14-15. 
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Most POWs came within the army’s sphere, and from there were transferred via 
army prisoner collection centres and transit camps (Dulags) to permanent camps, 
the ordinary camps for NCOs and other enlisted men (Stalags) or the officer camps 
(Offags). According to the schedule of war establishment strength, the headquarters 
of a Stalag for 10,000 POWs consisted of about 130 soldiers, civil servants, and 
other employees (an officer camp was designed to hold 1,000 officers). Aside from 
the manpower deployment unit the most important functions were those of the 
camp doctor, with his staff of enemy medical auxiliaries, and the counter-intelli- 
gence officer, who was responsible for preventing espionage and sabotage, obtain- 
ing intelligence, and censoring mail. The camp commander was supposed to have 
two infantry rifle battalions of 1,000 men under his command to guard the camp. 
Decisions on everyday issues were a matter for the Department for Wehrmacht 
Casualties and POWs, working with:° 


— the General (SD) for the POW Administration in the OKW (redesignated, 
as early as December 1939, the inspector for the POW Administration), 
whose role was solely to carry out inspections and who had no authority to 
issue orders on POW-related questions; 


— the Wehrmacht Health Inspectorate, which exercised professional supervi- 
sion over the camp doctors; 


— the Office for Foreign Countries and Counter-intelligence, which was also 
authorized to give orders to the counter-intelligence officers in the camps; 


— the army’s administrative branches, in regard not only to such matters of 
administration as camp accommodation, but also to appointments. 


Relations at interministerial level and other, higher levels were usually taken care of 
by the AWA, the Office for Foreign Countries and Counter-intelligence, or by the 
OKW leadership itself. This involved cooperating with: 


— the Red Cross, as the Reich Government’s designated relief organization 
within the meaning of Article 78 of the Geneva Convention on POWs; 


— the relevant Gestapo offices in all matters of counter-intelligence which lay 
outside the authority of the Wehrmacht, such as escape attempts by POWs 
and espionage or sabotage outside the camps; 


— the Reich Office for Employment and Unemployment Insurance (Reich- 
sanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung) whose employ- 
ment agencies transferred POWs directly to employers from the camps; 

— the Foreign Ministry, which was responsible for all contacts with foreign 
countries, including enemy powers. 


However, the central decisions were taken by the Wehrmacht leadership in direct 
contact with Hitler; as a result, the greatest influence lay with the heads of the 


6 OKW, Organisation des OKW (AWA), 27 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/2149; Streim, Die 
Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, 8; IMT x. 625. 
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OKW and the Armed Forces Operations Staff and, possibly, the head of the AWA, 
as well as with Géring as Luftwaffe commander-in-chief—at least so long as the 
Wehrmacht still in fact retained the power of decision in relation to POWs. 

Over time, the closest interministerial cooperation was between the OKW and 
the Foreign Ministry. It was important for the OKW to know of the Foreign 
Ministry’s position on contentious issues from an international-law perspective. 
The Foreign Ministry meantime claimed for itself responsibility for propaganda 
directed against foreigners, including POWs, with operational responsibility as- 
signed to the Wehrmacht propaganda department of the Wehrmacht Executive 
Staff.” 

The fact that responsibility was split in so many ways may give the impression of 
a confusing jumble of authorities, but the organizational structure was entirely 
comparable with that of other states—the USA, for example—and was capable of 
serving its purpose. Although a number of specialized technical channels of com- 
mand existed, there was a central authority with the power to issue orders and the 
ability to ensure uniform and efficient administration. In that regard, the Wehr- 
macht had learnt the lessons of the First World War: at that time, the POW camps 
had been under the supervision of the acting General Corps Headquarters— 
corresponding to the military districts—but their commanding generals held 
positions of such independence that the POW Administration in Berlin had 
frequently been unable to get its way when it clashed with their particular interests. 
In the long term, however, it proved detrimental that, in relations with the security 
authorities more particularly, opportunities for exerting influence were created 
which those authorities subsequently used to extend their sphere of influence over 
the POW Administration.® 

Organizational preparations were based on the lessons of the First World War, 
when Germany had taken some 220,000 enemy soldiers prisoner in the early 
stages. On that basis, when planning started in August 1938, camp capacity of 
four Oflags for 4,000 officers and sixteen Stalags for 200,000 NCOs and other 
enlisted men was considered adequate. In addition, the labour administration 
maintained that, based on experiences in the First World War, the most urgent 
manpower requirement after the onset of war would probably be in agriculture, and 
it therefore made sense to move the camps to the northern and eastern Wehrmacht 
administrative districts. In October 1938, because of the high costs of setting up and 
equipping the camps, capacity was cut to three Oflags and six Stalags for 3,000 officers 
and 60,000 NCOs and other enlisted men, in Wehrmacht districts II, III, IV, X, 


7 IMT vii. 461 and x. 343; Streim, Die Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, 23, RKM/ 
Wehrmachtamt/Abwehrabt., notice for Abwehr officers in POW camps, 29 Sept. 1938, BA-MA 
RW 5/v. 196; Prasident der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, 
Employment of POWs, 9 May 1938, BA-MA RW 19/2140, fos. 402-5; OKW/AWA/Inland, Kef. 
wesen, 30 Mar. 1938, BA-MA RW 19/2140, fos. 406-9; Westhoff, Kriegsgefangenenlager, 10; Otto, 
Wehrmacht, Gestapo, 28; Streit, Keine Kameraden (1980 edn.), 18. 

8 RKM/Wehrmachtamt/Abt. Landesverteidigung, Unterbringung, Bewachung, Versorgung und 
Arbeitseinsatz der Kgf. [Housing, guarding, feeding, and work deployment of POWs], 22 Nov. 1937, 
BA-MA RW 19/2140; Streim, Die Behandlung sowjetischer Kriegsgefangener, 23-4; Billinger, Hitler's 
Soldiers, 12. 
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and XI, relying on the fact that if the POWS were swiftly allocated to work 
detachments this reduced capacity would still suffice. There were a further six Dulags 
in Wehrmacht district I (East Prussia), each able to accommodate 6,000 soldiers, with 
six more to be set up on the eastern and western frontiers of the Reich in mobilization 
year 1939/40.° 

When war broke out on 1 September 1939, all of the preparations had been 
completed at an organizational level. The international tracing service had been in 
existence, in Geneva, since 15 September 1938, and the Department for Wehr- 
macht Casualties and POWs began work on 25 August 1939. The following day 
saw the establishment of the Wehrmacht Information Bureau. The general with 
responsibility for POWs was appointed, as were his subordinates. The heads of the 
employment agencies were instructed to ensure that POWs taken into Stalags were 
handed on to employers within ten days. The necessary orders for the POW 
Administration had also been issued; they met the requirements of the two Geneva 
Conventions, which had themselves been incorporated in the relevant regulations 
as Army Manual (HDV) 38/2.!° 

Organizational issues appeared basically to have been resolved, but problems 
arose in relation to practical preparations. In a progress report of 19 May 1939, the 
substance of which was restated on 11 August 1939, the head of the AWA, 
Reinecke, and head of the Department for Wehrmacht Casualties and POWs, 
Sonntag, listed many shortcomings: ‘Inspections begun recently of preparations in 
Wehrmacht units have already shown [...] that we certainly cannot count on 
being able to accommodate the POWs, unless the necessary financial resources and 
equipment for providing water and lighting, as well as barbed wire and structural 
timber, are immediately made available and put in place before the war begins.’ 
Although tents were available for the Dulags, provided by the NSDAP from the 
stocks of the Nuremberg Reich party conference, there was ‘not so much as a metre 
of barbed wire or a single post ready’ for the camp fences. There was also a shortage 
of guard units: for the camp in Jiiterborg, for example, only one company was held 
in readiness instead of two infantry rifle battalions, In places where there was still no 
adequate water supply, nothing had been done to create one. If those shortcomings 
were not remedied, then che only solution was considered to be ‘for certain military 
camps to be made available, as has always been envisaged, according to the Reich 
archives, since 1870 for any impending war, and was, in fact, put into practice in 
the World War’. Nor was anything achieved by pointing out that the German 
civilian population would be at risk from epidemics breaking out in the POW 


9° OKW/AWA/Inland, POW Administration, 30 Mar. 1938, BA-MA RW 19/2140, p. 4; Prisidenc 
der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung, Deployment of POWs, 9 May 
1938, BA-MA RW 19/2140, fos. 402-5; OKW/Amtsgruppe Wehrwirtschaftsstab/Rii [Vc, file note on 
the discussion about che POW Administration on 14 June 1938 at che Department of the Interior, 15 
June 1938, ibid., fo. 398; OKH/AHA, Kef.lager, 13 Nov. 1938, ibid., fos. 390-2, p. 1; OKW/ 
Amtsgruppe Wehrwirtschaftsstab/Rii [Va, file note, Inland II meeting, Maj. Breyer on 18 Nov. 1938, 
11 Nov. 1938, ibid., fos. 393-4, pp. 1-2; Mai, Kriegygefangen in Brandenburg, 19-21. 

'0 ObdLuRdL, Verwaltung der Kgf.lager der Luftwaffe [Management of Luftwaffe POW camps], 
4 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/2141, fo. 243. 
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camps, that farmers would lack urgently needed manpower, and that there were 
likely to be repercussions for the treatment of German POWs. There was no basic 
improvement in the situation by the beginning of the war.!! 

All in all, it is clear that at the beginning of the Second World War there was a 
proper, functioning structure for the POW Administration, but it was inadequately 
equipped to meet demands. If the shortcomings that had been identified were not 
very quickly remedied, serious problems were bound to arise, particularly during 
the coming winter of 1939/40. 


11 All quotations: OKW/AWA/W Allg. IH, report on current state of preparations for the POW 
Administration, 19 May 1939, BA-MA RW 19/2140, fos. 65-6; OKW, 11 Aug. 1939, BA-MA RW 
19/2140, fos. 30-1; Mai, Kriegsgefangen in Brandenburg, 19. 


IV. Prisoner-of-War Policy by Country 


THE purpose of the following sections is to show the differences in treatment 
accorded to groups of POWs in German custody. However, only the most 
significant adversaries are included, and not countries like Slovakia, Albania, 
Finland, or Romania which either did not become involved in the war until 
1944 or 1945, as states at war with the Reich or as national ‘liberation movements’, 
or became significant only during the latter stages of the war. It should nevertheless 
be borne in mind that they sometimes included groups larger than some of those 
discussed below. ! 


1. POLAND 


Just two weeks after Germany attacked Poland on 1 September 1939, the northern 
and southern pincers of the German attack came together; the bulk of Poland’s 
forces were surrounded, and the outcome of the war on Poland was decided. On 19 
September Poland’s commander-in-chief, General Edward Smigly-Rydz, ordered 
all Polish troops to withdraw to the territory of the neighbouring non-belligerent 
states of Lithuania, Hungary, or Romania. 


(a) Capture 


Mirroring the progress of operations, the number of Polish POWs in German 
hands up to mid-September was still small. Within a few days of 15 September 
1939, out of a total of 1 million Polish soldiers, approximately 60,000 were obliged 
to surrender as POWs in Radom, approximately 170,000 at the Bzura river, and 
some 120,000 in Warsaw. A total of around 400,000 Poles, including nearly 
16,000 officers, were taken prisoner by the Germans, almost 200,000 by the 
Soviets, and about 100,000 managed to flee abroad.” 

The POWs were transported via army assembly points—often no more than 
open camps—in overcrowded cattle trucks to the Dulags, and then on to the 


1 The number of Slovakian military internees was in the region of 15,000; Albanian POWs numbered 
some 3,000—4,000. See Rapport du Comité international, i. 547-9; AA, 27 Jan. 1944, PA, R 41104. 

2 Some Polish publications give higher figures, but they presumably cover total prisoner numbers, 
including civilians in detention. See in this connection Zgérniak, ‘Army’, 636; Zurawski, ‘Niemieckie 
obozy dla jericSw wojennych’, 173; Biegariski, ‘Polscy jericy wojenni w Niemczech’ provides a sound 
overview of the problem of assessing numbers. 
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Stalags and Oflags. Although the German war administration was up and running, 
it had not been possible to get the camps for the anticipated 200,000 POWs ready; 
but there were now not only 400,000 Polish soldiers to accommodate but also 
some 200,000 civilians, arrested either in error or as ‘suspicious elements’. In the 
short term, it was therefore necessary to increase the number of camps; by the end 
of September, seven additional Dulags had been set up, four of them using tents 
and two in barracks on training grounds. A total of 208,000 POWs were distrib- 
uted among twenty-one Stalags made up of tents and huts; only two Stalags and 
the eight Oflags housing about 9,800 officers consisted of permanent buildings. 
Fortunately—from the Wehrmacht’s point of view—the barbed wire that had so 
far been in such short supply could be obtained from looted Polish stores. Some of 
the timber needed to build the camps was not supplied until the summer of 1940, 
with the result that the majority of POWs were housed in tents during the harsh 
winter of 1939/40, and it was spring 1940 before conditions eased. 

The situation was aggravated by inadequate nutrition. There, the Wehrmacht 
had adopted a rule which, though not incompatible with the international laws of 
war in its wording, was so in spirit. Under Article 11 of the Geneva Convention, 
the food ration was to be ‘equivalent in quantity and quality to that of the depot 
troops’. But the standards of rations were not those issued to garrison troops but the 
lower standards applied to the replacement army, whose members were responsible 
for their own rations—in fact, the ordinary German consumer. Whether this was 
permissible continued to be a matter of dispute between the Reich and the 
protecting powers throughout the war. Germany’s stance on that issue was unjus- 
tified, as the living conditions of POWs reflected those of garrison troops and not 
those of Germany’s civilian population, who could obtain supplies from other 
sources in addition to official rations. What made matters worse for the POWs was 
that they were not allowed particularly high-value foodstuffs like real coffee, butter, 
and rice. Although the inspectors from the Committee of the Red Cross categorized 
the accommodation and supplies for POWs as provisional—and thus in need of 
improvement—but generally acceptable, the POWs considered them inadequate in 
every respect.4 

German public opinion, however, took a very different view of the situation of 
the POWs. The Luckenwalder Tageblatt reported, on the initial impressions of 
POWs who had recently been brought there to Stalag ITIA, that ‘for many, Berlin is 
now close at hand, no more than 50 kilometres away, but there is no sign of a 
courageous advance’. The prisoners were ‘as undisciplined as a Mock of sheep’. 


3 OKW/AWA/Abt. Kef. I, Organisationsbefehl fiir Kgr.lager No. 2, 14 Sept. 1939, BA-MA, RW 
19/2141, fo. 342; OKW, Ubersicht tiber die Lager nach dem Stand, 25. September 1939, 25 Sept. 
1939, BA-MA, RW 19/2141, fos. 390-4; Reichsarbeitsminister, Arbeitseinsatz von Kgf., 12 Sept. 
1939, BA-MA, RW 19/2140, fos. 5-7; File note, re: Regelung der Bereitstellung von Baustoff fiir Kef. 
lager, 24 Sept. 1939, BA-MA, RW 19/2141, fo. 347; Mai, Kriegsgefangen in Brandenburg, 19; 
Overmans, Deutsche militdrische Verluste, 21-3; Hillebrand, ‘Chronik’, 212-13; Kilian, Mihlberg, 
57; Stalag VIA Hemer, 47-9; Héschele, ‘Polnische Kriegsgefangene’, 115. 

4 Comicé international de la Croix-Rouge, Mission du Dr Junod en Allemagne, 7 Oct. 1939, PA, 
R 40807. 
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‘Only very rarely did one glimpse someone of soldierly bearing among the thou- 
sands.’ “When asked where he came from, a Polish prisoner replied “I am a Jew 
from Katowice”, with a smile that confirmed the admission, as only a Jew can smile 
in that way.> 

Even at the planning stages it had been the German authorities’ intention to get 
the POWs out of the camps and use them as labour as quickly as possible, 
particularly to help farmers bring in the harvest. The POWs were at work by 
early October, but there was still reason to complain. The reception procedure— 
military registration, health checks, delousing, and establishment of nationality by 
the NSDAP’s Race Policy Unit (Rassenpolitisches Amt)—took too long, In addition, 
the location of the POW camps across the territory of the Reich did not match the 
regional pattern of labour requirements. Furthermore, not all POWS could be 
considered for use as labour: ‘insurgents’ had to remain in the camps. The same 
applied to ‘ethnic Germans’, who were not allowed to work simply because they 
had to be ready for repatriation at any time. That was an absurd rule since the 
ethnic Germans, who must have been especially inclined to help their German 
‘national comrades’, were condemned to inactivity. Hitler rejected several initia- 
tives to deploy and keep them until the harvest was over, a refusal that is very 
revealing in two ways: it demonstrates the very large extent to which it was Hitler 
who took decisions relating to POWs, and it illustrates how the demands of the 
authorities involved, which were shaped by very different interests, constantly led to 
inappropriate, and indeed on occasion counterproductive, results. Despite all these 
obstacles, towards the end of the year some 300,000 POWs had already been 
deployed as labour, 270,000 of them in agriculture.° 


(b) Release 


It was not only the deployment of POWs as labour that freed up places in the 
camps. As early as the end of September, given the overcrowding of the camps in 
Germany, Hitler had ordered that the transportation of POWs from Poland be 
brought to a halt and that prisoners be provided for in Poland using the resources 
available there. On 3 November 1939 the OKW ordered the first prisoner releases; 
the basic idea was that all prisoners who were not ethnic Poles should be repatriated 
and only those Poles considered to be racially and ideologically unobjectionable 
should be kept in the Reich, on the assumption that they could be used as 


5 ‘Polnische Soldaten marschieren auf Berlin zu’, Luckenwalder Tageblatt, 21 Sept. 1939. 

6 Der Reichsarbeitsminister, Arbeitseinsatz von Kgf., 3 Oct. 1939, BA-MA, RW 19/2141, fo. 321; 
OKW/AWA/Abt. Wehrmachtverluste und Kgf.wesen, Einsatz der volksdeutschen Kef., 11 Oct. 1939, 
BA-MA, RW 19/2141, fo. 310; Der Reichsarbeitsminister, Einsacz von Kef.: Entlassung von 
Volksdeutschen, 3 Oct. 1939, BA-MA, RW 19/2141, fo. 312; Der Generalbevollmachtigte fir die 
Wirtschaft, Freigabe polnischer Kegf. fir polnische Unternehmungen, 5 Dec. 1939, BA-MA, RW 
19/2141, fo. 234; OKW/Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamt, file note on discussions with the head of 
the AWA [Gen.Maj. Reinecke] on 18 December 1939, re deployment and treatment of POWs, 
18 Dec. 1939, BA-MA, RW 19/2141, fo. 232. 
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manpower without problems. The following categories could therefore be con- 
sidered for release:” 


— all civilians; 


— Polish POWs from regions that had now been annexed to Germany (mili- 


tary districts I, XX, and XXI); 
— all Jews, even if they came from Germany; 
— ethnic Germans. 


In addition, there were two possibilities of release following individual case assess- 
ments. Employers or public bodies (the churches, for example) could submit the 
relevant applications, and states which had a friendly relationship with the Reich 
could call for their ‘national comrades’ to be released and handed over. Under that 
arrangement, it was mainly to Slovakia that Poles who were ethnically Slovak were 
handed over. Following all these releases, only about only some 300,000 Poles 
remained in German custody at the end of 1939.8 

In February, on Hitler’s order, the OKW began to plan the release of the 
remaining POWs with a view to leaving only about 90,000 prisoners in the 
camps, who were then to be deployed in western areas of Germany threatened by 
the war. In the meantime, however, the situation changed, and manpower require- 
ments increased to such a degree that it was no longer enough to retain only those 
individuals classified as suitable for labour deployment and release the rest. The 
plan now was to use all available POWs as labour. This meant a fundamental policy 
change: only ‘unobjectionable’ prisoners were to be transferred to what was, from a 
Nazi perspective, more congenial civilian employment, while potentially unreliable 
prisoners were to remain under military control. As of 20 May 1940 all POWs were 
released, regardless of rank, in return for a written undertaking to work in Ger- 
many. Since many were unwilling to take that step on a voluntary basis, it was 1941 
before the process was completed. The change of status brought with it a new 
freedom of movement, paid employment, and in certain circumstances even home 
leave, but at the cost of losing POW legal status. 

The German authorities viewed this change with scepticism. The president of 
the Brandenburg regional employment office addressed a warning to his minister 
on 28 February 1940 that ‘a significant number of Polish civilians [are] not exactly 
behaving peacefully but in some cases very independently and, on occasion, even 
rebelliously’. It would therefore be best ‘not to rush the release of Polish POWs’.? 

The following were not to be released: 


7 OKW/Kef. Id, Abschub von Kgf., 3 Nov. 1939, PA, 40704; Rossino, “Nazi Anti-Jewish Policy’, 
4-6 


§ Slovak foreign ministry, Note verbale, 19 Feb. 1940, PA, R 40751; Der Generalbevollmachtigte 
fir die Wirtschaft, Freigabe polnischer Kef. fiir polnische Unternehmungen; OKW/AWA/Kef. If, 
Endassung von polnischen Kef., 17 May 1940, BA-MA, RW 19/2141, Zurawski, ‘Niemieckie obozy 
dla jericéw wojennych’, 176-8. 

9 Prasident Landesarbeitsamt Brandenburg, 28 Feb. 1940, in Mai, Kriegsgefangen in Brandenburg, 
214-15. 
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— soldiers who refused to sign up for work deployment; 
— POWs who were unfit for work; 


— ‘workshy’ and ‘criminal’ elements, prisoners who were politically suspect, 
oe . > ae . o> 
insubordinate’ or members of the ‘intelligentsia’, Jews, and officers; 


— ethnic Belorussians and Ukrainians from the Polish territories; 
— Poles from the area under Soviet occupation.!° 


Three groups of prisoners found themselves in a special position as a result of the 
two waves of releases: inhabitants of the area that had in the meantime come under 
Soviet occupation; Jews; and officers. As early as October 1939 there had been a 
population exchange between Germany and the USSR on the basis of the Add- 
itional Protocol to the German—Soviet Boundary and Friendship Treaty of 28 
September 1939. By February 1940, however, more Poles from Soviet-occupied 
territory had been identified in the POW camps. In July 1940 the camps held 
58,000 Poles, 17,000 Belorussians, 28,000 Ukrainians, and a few Lithuanians, who 
were to be transferred to the Soviet Union and were therefore not released. But to 
the surprise of the German side, despite several démarches the USSR refused to take 
them. This decision was a bitter blow for the convinced Communists among the 
POWs, and could even put their lives at risk because, if they had admitted to being 
Communists but were not taken in by the USSR, they were immediately trans- 
ferred to concentration camps. That, however, did not decide the fate of the mass of 
prisoners. Since the authorities of the Government-General authorities also refused 
the release of prisoners to their territory, the Reich found itself, contrary to all its 
intentions, with almost 100,000 extra workers available. The first of these were 
given the opportunity to transfer to civilian employment as early as July 1940, the 
last not until 1942.!! 

The second group was made up of the approximately 60,000 Jews among the 
Polish POWs. Since the OKW had originally wanted to keep in Germany only 
those Polish POWs whom it considered suitable for labour deployment, the Jews 
were sent home during the winter of 1939/40. Clothing proved especially prob- 
lematic, as they had to hand over their Polish uniforms on release but had no 


10 OKW/Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamt/Rii IV, file note, 17 Feb. 1940, BA-MA, RW 19/2141, 
fo. 201; OKW/AWA/Kgf. Ch., Freilassung der poln. Kef., 15 Feb. 1940, BA-MA, RW 19/214], fo. 
200; OKW/AWA/Abt. Kef.wesen, Freilassung poln. Kgf., 22 May 1940, BA-MA, RW 19/836, 79; 
OKW/AWA/Kgf Ic, Freilassung der poln. Kgf., 22 May 1940, PA, R 40752; on the problems relating 
to ‘Zivikchreibung’ (signing up to civilian status): OKW/AWA/Abt. Kef.wesen, Freilassung poln. Kef., 
2 July 1940, BA-MA, RW 19/836; OKW/AWA/Kef Ic, Freilassung poln. Kegf., 2 July 1940, PA, 
R 40752; Héschele, ‘Polnische Kriegsgefangene’, 116; August, ‘Die Entwicklung des Arbeitsmarkts’, 332. 

1 AA, Austausch polnischer Kgf. mit Rufland, 12 Feb. 1940, PA, R 104183, fo. 002; Deutsche 
Botschaft Moskau, Austausch von Kgf. usw., 8 Mar. 1940, PA, R 40751; Deutsche Botschaft Moskau, 
Ubergabe von poln. Kef. an die Sowjetregierung, 8 July 1940, PA, R 40752; AA, Sitzung im AA am 
29. Juli 1940, PA, R 40752; OKW/AWA/Kef. Allg. (IIB!), Polnische Kef. litauischen und poln. 
Volkstums, poln. Kgf., die im friiheren sowjetrussischen Interessengebiet beheimatet sind, 16 Sept. 
1942, BA-MA, RW 19/2144, 102; OKW/Kef. (Ig), File note on the discussion in the AA of 29 July 
1940, 29 July 1940, PA, R 40753; Deutsche Reichsregierung—Regierung der UdSSR, Vertrauliches 
deutsch-sowjetisches Protokoll, 28 Sept. 1939, repr. in Ursachen und Folgen, xiv. 48. 
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civilian clothing. They were transported back to Poland in unheated freight 
wagons, registered as Jews, and sent to the ghettos. With few exceptions they 
subsequently perished along with the rest of Polish Jewry. However, those Jews 
who had not been registered as Jews by November 1939 and were no longer 
considered eligible for release in May 1940 remained in German captivity.!? 

The Polish officers shared the same fate of this second group of Jews. Those 
who did not volunteer for work, including the more than 1,000 Jews among them, 
were not released. With individual exceptions they remained unmolested until the 
war ended, in Oflags such as Déssel, Murnau, Neubrandenburg, Woldenberg, or 
Oberlangen. Right up to the end of the war the Wehrmacht was able to resist 
Himmler’s attempts to strip the Polish officers of their POW status and use them as 
labour, employing its usual argument that it feared the western Allies would take 
revenge on German POWs if the Germans’ treatment of their Polish prisoners 
breached international law. 

Three problems relating to the laws of war arose for the first time in connection 
with the detention of the Poles, and were to prove significant in relation to other 
adversaries during the course of the Second World War: 


— the treatment of Jews; 
— the collective transfer of POWs to civilian employment; 
— the international-law status of a defeated and occupied state and its soldiers. 


As soon as they were taken into captivity, Jews were separated from non-Jews. At 
the time, just as in present-day studies, that procedure was condemned as being in 
breach of the international laws of war. That view, however, ignores the fact that 
the separation of Jews constituted, prima facie, precise implementation of the 
Geneva Convention, Article 9 of which stipulated that POWs were to be accom- 
modated separately according to race and nationality. That provision was based on 
experience in the First World War, when citizens of the European nations did not 
want to be housed together with people from their colonies. In taking that action 
the Reich was of course simply making use of a provision of law that had been 
intended for other purposes, but it was not acting in breach of the laws of war. 
However, Article 4 of the 1929 Geneva Convention did require that all POWs be 
treated equally, and the German government violated that provision by treating 
Jewish prisoners worse than the others. For the period following the first wave of 
releases in November 1939, contemporary witness accounts of the temporary 
labelling of Jews, and the fact that they were housed in special Jewish ghettos, go 
as far as to suggest they were not disadvantaged. But compared with what was later 


12 The Lublin concentration camp for POWs of the Waffen-SS was a special case and is sometimes 
cited as proof of earlier SS involvement in the POW Organization. The SS had in face wanted to set up 
a concentration camp within the Government-General, but encountered opposition from the 
authorities there. As a result, it came up with the ploy of calling the concentration camp a POW 
camp and sending co it the Polish Jews who had previously been released as Jewish POWs. Barely any 
of the concentration-camp inmates survived, and from February 1943 the camp was officially run as a 
concentration camp, see Datner, Crimes against POWs, 102-3; Kisielewicz, ‘Zydzi Polscy’, 4-5; 
Krakowski, ‘The Fate of the Jewish POWs’, 217-19; Pohl, ‘Der Vélkermord an den Juden’, 115-16. 
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to happen to the Soviet POWs this was always low-level discrimination. Polish 
POWs were not subjected to the ‘selections’ and subsequent ‘special treatment’ that 
were later imposed on Russian prisoners. The conditions in the different camps 
were also influenced by the Polish prisoners themselves, in that they could foster 
discrimination against the Jews or oppose it. That they should oppose it may seem 
surprising, given that Polish society itself discriminated against Jews; the explan- 
ation is that even the fiercest anti-Semites among the Polish soldiers did not want to 
make common cause with Hitler’s Germany.!3 

With regard to the second legal problem, concerning the transfer of Polish 
POWs to civilian employment, the Germans argued that their release was a separate 
matter from subsequent forced labour. From a legal perspective, what the Germans 
were doing was questionable: under Article 20 of the Hague Regulations and 
Article 75 of the Geneva Convention on POWs, prisoners were to be ‘repatriated’, 
i.e. returned to their home state. What had been taken for granted until the early 
twentieth century became a problem in the First World War. Specifically, many 
Russian POWs in the hands of the Central Powers had not wanted to return to a 
Communist home state. From then on, repatriation in the narrow sense was often 
not even in the interest of those concerned. The captivity of the Russians in fact 
ended with their remaining in Germany or Austria or emigrating abroad. In the 
Second World War this issue assumed even greater importance, and in the Korean 
War it threatened to prevent an end to the conflict. Transfer to civilian employ- 
ment on a genuinely voluntary basis would therefore have been legally justifiable, 
and the western Allies also offered German POWs employment contracts on that 
basis at a later stage. But in the case of the Polish POWs this was not a voluntary 
measure.'4 

The transfer of POWs to civilian status was facilitated for the German authorities 
by Sweden’s relinquishment of its mandate as protecting power. As early as 20 
November 1939 the Reich had informed the Swedish protecting power that it 
considered that the Polish state had ceased to exist, and that Sweden’s mandate was 
therefore at an end. The Swedish government need not have accepted the German 
view, and could have argued that the collapse of a state can be confirmed in a legally 
valid manner only in a peace treaty when a war was over, so that until that point it 
must be regarded as still in existence. But Sweden relinquished its mandate as 
protecting power as of 30 November 1939, with the consequence that Polish 
POWs were deprived of a substantial part of the protection afforded by the 
international laws of war. 

The German argument could have been further developed to the effect that if a 
state ceases to exist, it follows that it no longer has any soldiers and, consequently, 
POWs automatically lose that status. But it was left to the western Allies to go that 
far when, at the end of the war in 1945, they declared German POWs to be 
‘disarmed enemy forces’. The Wehrmacht, however, allowed the remaining Polish 


13 Datner, Crimes against POWs, 99-101, 104; Kisielewicz, ‘Zydzi Polscy’, 3-4, 7-8, 11; 
Krakowski, “The Fate of the Jewish POWs’, 218-19, Spector, ‘Jewish Soldiers’, 211. 
14 AA, Note verbale, 20 Nov. 1940, PA, R 40753. 
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POWs to retain that status. Even when it was suggested that the pay of Polish 
officers be cut or even stopped, as there would be no Polish state to defray the costs 
when the war ended, the OKW dismissed this suggestion with its stock argument 
that such a departure from the Geneva Conventions could lead to reprisals on the 
part of the United Kingdom or France. !° 


(c) Continuation of Armed Struggle 


The fact that Germany feared Britain or France might take reprisals on behalf of the 
Polish POWs highlights a factor to which little attention has so far been paid in 
the research. The ‘Polish POW’ issue was far from closed by the suppression of the 
Polish state and the capture and subsequent release of most of its soldiers. Even 
before the outbreak of war the Polish government had sent three newly-built 
cruisers to Britain, and a number of submarines also managed to evade capture 
by the Germans. In accordance with General Smigty-Rydz’s order to Polish troops 
to take refuge in non-belligerent countries, approximately 12,000 soldiers had 
escaped to Lithuania, although only a few of them managed to flee to Sweden 
when Lithuania was occupied by the USSR. After the Poles had failed in their 
attempt to build a last line of defence in Galicia, several tens of thousands of Polish 
soldiers fled to Hungarian or Romanian territory where—like their government— 
they were interned. There are conflicting data on the size of the groups interned in 
the individual countries, which is partly explained by strong fluctuations, particu- 
larly in subsequent emigration to France. A total of some 50,000 NCOs and other 
enlisted men, and about 1,000 officers, may have been involved. Some escapees 
actually ended up in Spain, where they were interned in the Miranda de Ebro 
camp—together with German prisoners who had also ended up in Spanish territory 
after being shipwrecked, for example. In the case of Polish soldiers interned in the 
Balkans, Hitler had originally decided that Germany should press for the return of 
ethnic Germans alone, and that other internees could stay where they were. 
Himmler’s attempt to have them deported to Germany nonetheless was initially 
countered by the argument that the camps were full to bursting point with French 
POWs and with Poles who ought really to have been transferred to the 
USSR. Those held in Romania who had not yet escaped to third countries were 
brought to Germany in February 1941, but this did not happen to POWs in 
Hungary until after its occupation by Germany in 1944.'¢ 


15 The prevailing view is that the 1929 Geneva Conventions on POWs permit the threat of reprisals 
against POWs, by way of exception, provided this is in response to mistreatment of POWs, see AA, 
File note, 29 Nov. 1939, PA, R 40704; OKW/Amt Ausland/Abwehr/Ausl VI f, Herabsetzung des 
Soldes fiir polnische Offiziere, 7 May 1940, PA, R 40751; Rapport du Comité international, i. 288. 

16 AA, Aufzeichnung, 24 Jan. 1940, PA, R 104183, fo. 001; AA, Sitzung im AA am 29. Juli 1940, 
29 July 1940, PA, R 40752; OKW/Kef. (Ig), File note on the discussions in the AA of 29 July 1940, 
29 July 1940, PA, R 40753; AA, Ubernahme in Rumianien befindlicher polnischer Fliichtlinge, 22 
Nov. 1940, PA, R 29923, Fiche-No. 177229-177230; AA, Sitzung am 22. November 1940 im AA, 
Wilhelmstr. 75, betreffend die Ubernahme von in Ruminien befindlichen polnischen Militir- und 
Zivilpersonen, 22 Nov. 1940, PA, R 29923, Fiche-No. 177231-177232; Deutsche Botschaft 
Bukarest, 20 Dec. 1940, PA, R 29923, Fiche-No. 1777110; Datner, Crimes against POWs, 126-7; 
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Some of those who escaped internment in Hungary or Romania joined Maxime 
Weygand’s eastern army and continued to fight there to liberate their homeland; 
but most refugees went to France, where a new Polish army was being formed as a 
result of an agreement between Wladystaw Sikorski and French prime minister 
Edouard Daladier. By the time the ‘French campaign’ got under way two divisions 
some 85,000 strong had been formed. After the 1st Polish Infantry Division was 
deployed on 15 June 1940 and rapidly defeated, only small numbers managed to 
flee to Switzerland. Deployed to defend Belfort, the whole of the 2nd Polish 
Infantry Division crossed into Switzerland on 19 June 1940, so that a total of 
some 43,000 soldiers, including around 13,000 Poles, were interned in Switzer- 
land. A third of the Polish troops fled Switzerland to fight on elsewhere, but the 
remainder spent the years until the end of the war in Swiss camps. Similarly, a third 
of the Poles left in France escaped to Great Britain, where the IT Polish Army Corps 
under the command of General Wladystaw Anders was to be formed. Under British 
and American command, Polish units saw action in the battles for Narvik and 
Monte Cassino.'7 

There was a similar development on the eastern wing of the Polish theatre of 
operations. Of more than 200,000 Poles imprisoned by the Soviets, some were 
released, others fled, and yet others, under German—Soviet agreements, were 
deported to the part of Poland under German occupation. Barely 40,000 POWs 
remained, including those murdered at Katyri. Following Germany’s attack on the 
Soviet Union, Poland’s government-in-exile in London entered into an agreement 
with the USSR, as it had done with France, to form Polish units in the Soviet 
Union. Those Poles still being held by the Russians were released, and, following a 
disagreement, the newly formed units under General Anders, numbering at least 
114,000 soldiers and accompanying civilians, left via Persia. That, however, was 
not the end of the story of the Polish units in Soviet territory. A new unit, the Polish 
I Army Corps, was formed under the command of Zygmunt Berling. It fought as 
part of the Red Army and, for example, made a failed attempt to lend support to the 
Warsaw uprising in September 1944.'8 

The result of all the foregoing developments was that Germany, on whatever 
front it was fighting, repeatedly encountered troops who, although under overall 
French, British, or Soviet command, nevertheless belonged to the Polish nation. 
A total of 30,000 of these ended up in German captivity. Compared with the 
approximately 100,000 prisoners who remained in German hands after the ‘Polish 
campaign’, this was by no means a small group. As a result, the German authorities 


Hillgruber, Hitler, 58, 287; Luczak, ‘Der “Reichsarbeitseinsatz” der Polen’, 109; Madajczyk, ‘I prigioneri 
di guerra polacchi’, 79; Raczek, Die Internierung, 5; Rapport du Comité international, i. 581-6, ii. 129-30, 
iii, 131, 268, 385; Schuster, ‘Navy’, 729; Zurawski, ‘Niemieckie obozy dla jericéw wojennych’, 178. 

17 Garlinski, ‘Fiinf Jahre in der Schweiz’, 35, 37, 39; Hillgruber, Hitler, 287; Raczek, Die 
Internierung, 5-8, 10, 12; Spector, ‘Jewish Soldiers’, 213; Volland, ‘Polen, Schweizerinnen und 
Schweizer’, 223, 225, 227; Suchcirtz, ‘Anders’, 213; Zgérniak, ‘Army’, 636. 

18 Suchcitz, ‘Berling’, 228-9; Ruchniewicz and Ruchniewicz, ‘Die sowjetischen Kriegsverbrechen’, 
358-60; Suchcitz, ‘Anders’, 213; Zgérniak, ‘Army’, 636. 
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distinguished between three categories of individual and treated them in different 
ways: 
— Poles taken prisoner as soldiers in the Polish army; 


— Poles who had fought in one of the Allied armies; 


— members of Polish units which operated independently, such as the Armia 
Krajowa (AK, ‘Home Army’).!9 


In response to a demand from Himmler that not all these groups be recognized as 
POWs, a discussion took place between the legal experts of the OKW and the 
German foreign ministry as to whether Poles in the second and third categories 
should be treated as nationals of the state whose uniform they wore, or as Polish 
soldiers. It was finally decided that POWs should basically be classified as belonging 
to the power under whose overall command they had fought. The decisive argument 
here was that on the German side, too, substantial numbers of soldiers whose 
German nationality could be the subject of dispute were being deployed. German 
soldiers from the former Poland, or ethnic Germans from the Balkans, for example, 
could be regarded by the Allies as Poles, Hungarians, or Romanians and—if a 
government-in-exile that was recognized by the Allies existed—they might be treated 
as traitors. Consequently, the principle adopted by the Wehrmacht, that the classi- 
fication should be based not on nationality but on uniform, was entirely in 
Germany’s own interest.° 

The same did not apply to Polish soldiers in Allied uniform who had previously 
served in the Wehrmacht as members of category 3 of the Ethnic List, and had 
then, on being been taken prisoner by the Allies, declared themselves as Poles and 
now faced Germany as enemies. They were not accepted as POWs, but brought to 
trial as deserters. The Germans also treated Polish deserters differently. In that 
connection an offshoot of Germany policy developed after 1942 that has been little 
researched so far. As early as 1939 it had been suggested that Polish units should be 
formed within the German forces, but Hitler emphatically rejected this. Officers 
sympathetic to the Germans were nevertheless accorded preferential treatment in 
the POW camps. In July 1942 Hitler ordered that Polish deserters in the North 
African theatre of operations, and later in other theatres as well, should be promised 
safe conduct to their home state. It is not known, however, how many Poles took 
up that offer. After the murder of Polish POWs by the Soviets at Katyri was 
discovered in the spring of 1943, Nazi Germany saw it as an opportunity to 


'9 Zurawski, ‘Niemieckie obozy dla jericéw wojennych’, 178. 

20 OKW/WFSt/Abt. L TV/Qu, Bestimmungen iiber die Behandlung Kgf., BA-MA, RW 4/577, 81; 
OKW/WFSt/Qu. 2/Verw. 1, Vortragsnotiz: Behandlung von Uberlaufern und Gefangenen aus 
polnischen Verbinden, 2 Feb. 1944, BA-MA, RW 4/v. 903; OKW/WFSt/Qu 2 (Ost), Vortragsnotiz 
betr. Behandlung von Gefangenen aus polnischen Verbinden, 10 Feb. 1944, BA-MA, RW 4/v. 903; 
OKW/WESt/Qu 2 (Ost)/Verw. 1, Behandlung von Gefangenen aus polnischen Verbanden, 11 Feb. 
1944, BA-MA, RH 2/2678, fo. 3; AA, 11 Oct. 1944, PA, R 40756a; OKW/AWA/Insp. Kriegsgef. (Ala), 
Kef. polnischer Nationalitat aus brit. Truppenteilen, 7 Dec. 1944, PA, R 40756a; OKW/Amt Ausland/ 
Abwehr/Ausl. Vic, polnische Kgf., 20 Feb. 1940, PA, R 40751, 268; Kochanowski, ‘Polen in die 
Wehrmacht’, 59-60. 
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convince Poles that their real enemy was not Germany but the USSR. On 24 
October 1944 Hitler consented to the deployment of Poles as Hiwis (auxiliaries).?! 

The German attitude to POWs from the Armia Krajowa has also to be seen 
against the backdrop of Germany’s partial rapprochement with Poland. Just as the 
AK claimed combatant status for its soldiers, it also endeavoured to comply with 
the laws of war. In addition, on 30 August 1944 the western Allies declared that 
they regarded the insurgents as members of the Allied forces, and would take 
reprisals for any violation of the laws of war in their regard. When the insurgents 
capitulated on 2 October 1944, they had it written into the instrument of surrender 
that officers were to retain their cut-and-thrust weapons, and be transported into 
captivity by the Wehrmacht and not the forces of the German security apparatus. 
But the most important provision was that all soldiers taken prisoner since the start 
of the uprising, and all units still fighting under the command of the Armia Krajowa 
(thus including the Communist Armia Ludowa), as well as all followers (in 
particular women fighting with it), were to be accorded the protection of the 
international laws of war. At the request of the Poles, a further stipulation was 
added that was to prove a double-edged sword: women and young persons were 
entitled to opt voluntarily for civilian status.22 

A total of approximately 17,000 Poles, including between 2,000 and 3,000 
women, were imprisoned by the Germans in connection with the Warsaw Upris- 
ing. Their commander-in-chief, General Tadeusz Bor Komorowski, was sent to the 
‘general’s camp’ at Colditz, and the male soldiers to POW camps; but there was a 
problem with the women. Female fighters, referred to disparagingly as ‘gun- 
women’, had previously been denied combatant status, but now they were to be 
held in POW camps as normal POWs. This prospect as well as the other provisions 
of the instrument of surrender, which were unusually generous for the circum- 
stances of 1944, met with such strong opposition within the POW administration 
that the head of the POW Affairs Department in the OKW asked whether the 


provisions of the instrument of surrender had actually to be respected. Although the 


21 Polish writers put the number of Wehrmacht deserters who went over to the Polish forces in exile 
at about 90,000, and that, by any standard, was the size of a small army; western European writers have 
not, in the past, paid attention to the problem of Wehrmacht deserters, which is unlikely to have been 
confined to Poles, see Rydel, Polnische Besatzung, 45; on Polish-German contacts see Chiari, 
‘Kriegslist’; see also, on this issue, OKH, Besondere Anordnungen fiir das Kgf.wesen im Bereich des 
Feldheeres No. 20, 11 Mar. 1945, BA-MA, RH 2/2678. 51; OKW/WFSt/Qu 2(Ost), Behandlung 
von Gefangenen aus polnischen Verbanden, 30 June 1944, BA-MA, RH 2/2678. 5; OKW/WFSt/Qu. 
2/Verw. 1, Uberlaufer aus polnischen Verbinden, 7 Feb. 1944, BA-MA, RW 4/v. 903; OKW/WESt/ 
Qu 2 (Ost), Vortragsnotiz betr. Behandlung von Gefangenen aus polnischen Verbanden, 10 Feb. 
1944, BA-MA, RW 4/v. 903; OKW/WFSt/Qu. 2 (Ost), Behandlung von Oberliufern aus polnischen 
Verbanden, 30 June 1944, BA-MA, RW 4/v. 903; OKW/WFSt/Qu 2 (Ost)/Verw. 1, Behandlung 
von Gefangenen aus polnischen Verbanden, 11 Feb. 1944, BA-MA, RH 2/2678; Kochanowski, ‘Polen 
in die Wehrmacht?’, 66-76; Westhoff, Adolf, Die propagandistische Einwirkung auf die wahrend des 
Zweiten Weltkrieges in deutscher Hand befindlichen Kgf., MS 1949, BA-MA, MSy 1/2012, 5. 

22 Department of the State, Statement, 29 Aug. 1944, Foreign Relations of the United States: 
Diplomatic Papers, i. 1246-7; Korpsgruppe von dem Bach, Kapitulationsvertrag Warschau, 2 Oct. 
1944, BA-MA, RW 4/v. 903; Borodziej, Der Warschauer Aufstand 1944, 187; Datner, Crimes against 
POWs, 48; Obenaus, ‘Kriegsgefangene der polnischen Heimatarmee’, 89-93; Wiedemann, ‘Polnische 
Frauen’, 118-19, 125; Rapport du Comité international, i. 302, 356. 
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validity of the order was confirmed, the POW administration began to transfer 
women compulsorily to civilian status, citing the provisions of the instrument of 
surrender, despite the fact that, under the terms of the instrument, such transfer 
was supposed to be voluntary. Moreover, some of the women had meanwhile been 
interned as POWs in special camps within concentration camps. In December 
1944, after the Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) and the ICRC had 
learnt during camp visits of the abuse of the voluntary clause in the instrument of 
surrender and had complained, POW status was restored to the women and they 
were transferred to camps under Wehrmacht supervision.” 

In conclusion, the fate of Polish prisoners in German captivity presents a varied 
and apparently contradictory picture unparalleled in relation to any other nation- 
ality held prisoner by the Germans. In the early stages of the war, the view of 
French POWs that the Germans treated the Poles more harshly than they did the 
French is probably correct. In this connection, one must also remember the Polish 
priests who were taken to Buchenwald as members of the Polish army in 1939, and 
murdered there. However, the Wehrmacht cannot be held responsible for the death 
of the Jewish prisoners it released in 1939/40. There is no indication that the 
Wehrmacht was aware its action would have such a consequence, let alone that it so 
intended. However, the longer the war went on and the greater the involvement of 
Polish units in the Allied war effort, the more advisable it seemed to the German 
authorities to treat properly those Poles who were still imprisoned. The status of 
Poles was accordingly brought increasingly into line with that of POWs from the 
western Allies, although the main concern of the Wehrmacht, and indeed of the 
foreign ministry, was basically to prevent reprisals against their own compatriots 
and to enter into agreements that would ease their lot. This also sheds light on the 
seemingly paradoxical fact that for Jewish Polish soldiers who had not been released 
by 1940, the German POW camps were the safest place to be within the German 
sphere of influence. Reciprocity proved time and again to be the decisive factor in 
determining policy on POWs.?4 

To establish whether this view is correct, it is worth looking at the death rates as a 
relatively reliable indicator of POWs’ living conditions. In what follows, Poles who 
were released for deployment as forced labourers after 1940 are not taken into 
account. For the remainder, unfortunately, only incomplete figures are available. 
One can only conjecture that, given the lack of food, harsh weather conditions, and 
partly provisional accommodation, mortality rates were above average during the 
winter of 1939/40, particularly among those who had been sick or wounded when 
taken prisoner. From the summer of 1940, at Jeast 100,000 Poles remained in 
German captivity, but their numbers fell continuously towards the end of the war; 


23 OKW/WFSd/Qu. 2 (Ost), Vortragsnotiz: Behandlung der bei den Kimpfen in Warschau 
gefangenen Polen, 2 Nov. 1944, BA-MA, RW 4/v. 903; Comité international de fa Croix-Rouge, 
4 Jan. 1945, PA, R 40756a; AA, Schnellbrief, 14 Mar. 1945, PA, R 41107; Obenaus, ‘Kriegspefangene 
der polnischen Heimatarmee’, 94-7, 101, 105, 107-8; Suchcitz, ‘Bor-Komorowski’, 237; 
Wiedemann, ‘Polnische Frauen’, 123-5. 

24 Datner, Crimes against POWs, 130; Héschele, ‘Polnische Kriegsgefangene’, 117-21; Kilian, 
Miihlberg, 57. 
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after the Warsaw uprising they again increased to about 70,000. According to 
German documents ‘only’ some 500 Polish prisoners died during that period, 
which may be partly explained by the fact that as the war went on the Poles 
increasingly benefited from relief supplies from the Allies. A further rise in the death 
rate is likely to have occurred in the final phase of the war, as a result of the air raids 
and evacuation marches. According to incomplete German data about 300 died, 
whereas Polish publications put the number of deaths at approximately 10,000. 
However, the latter figure presumably also includes those Poles fighting under 
Allied command who were taken prisoner by the Germans. The figures for Oflag 
VI B, Déssel may provide an intuitive rather than a representative idea of living 
conditions. During the period 1942 to 1945, that camp housed between 2,000 and 
2,500 officers and their ADCs. A total of 2,800 Polish POWs passed through the 
camp; the following lost their lives: 


— 37 who were murdered in Buchenwald after attempting to escape; 
— 90 who died in a British air raid; 
— 51 who died of other causes.?° 


If about 7,500 deaths are assumed for the winter of 1939/40 and about 2,500 for the 
remainder of the period, and these figures are related to an initial number of 400,000 
Polish POWs and a final number of between 70,000 and 100,000, then the mortality 
rate is between 2 and 4 per cent. Compared with the rate for POWs from the western 
Allies, that mortality rate is above average, but bearing in mind that of all POWs the 
Poles spent longest in German custody, it suggests that their treatment was initially 
intolerable but that in the longer term it was harsh—and presumably not always 
compliant with international law—but not always inhumane.?° 


2. DENMARK AND NORWAY 


From the Nazi perspective both the Danes and the Norwegians ranked equally high 
in the hierarchy of nations, but the fate of POWs from the two states differed. 
On 9 April 1940 Germany attacked both states simultaneously. Within hours 
the Danish government had complied with Germany’s demand that it should offer 
no resistance. French and British nationals resident in Denmark were handed over 
for internment in Germany, and the Danish armed forces were spared the fate of 
disbandment and imprisonment. Parts of the Danish navy took over ancillary tasks 
for the German navy, and although the army was cut to 2,200 the officer corps was 
left untouched. In this, the Germans were initially motivated by the desire to avoid 


25 Oflag VI B Déssel. 

26 Wehrmacht information office statistics for POW deaths are available only up to 28 February 
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unrest, and subsequently by the envisaged possibility of deploying Danish forces in 
an ‘eastern campaign’. However, when in summer 1943 the earlier policy of 
cooperation gave way to a wave of unrest, strikes, and sabotage, a state of emergency 
was declared on 29 August 1943; all Danish soldiers were arrested, and the armed 
forces were declared disbanded. Some Danish troops fled abroad, for example to 
Sweden and Britain, to continue the fight from there. Around 1,000 Danes served 
with the British armed forces, and some were taken captive by the Germans as 
British soldiers.*” 

The approximately 10,000 Danish soldiers taken into custody were not, 
however, deported to Germany but interned in Stalag 391 near Copenhagen. 
Despite all the need for manpower, deporting them to Germany to be used as 
forced labour was never once considered; their release took longer simply because 
the SS hoped to obtain about 4,000 men for the battle on the eastern front from 
among the Danish POWs. Once that hope was dashed the majority were released 
in December 1943. Only about 1,300—including both officers and soldiers of all 
ranks—remained in German custody, presumably because they were markedly 
anti-German. By 1945 the number of Danish POWs in Germany had increased by 
a few hundred.”® 

Mention should be made here of a second group that did not fall into the POW 
category in the narrower sense: Danish police officers. Because of the unrest, which 
continued even after the state of emergency was declared on 29 August 1943, a 
total of 1,984 out of the original force of around 10,000 Danish police officers were 
arrested by the German security services on 19 September 1944, deported to 
Germany, and initially committed to Buchenwald; they were subsequently fol- 
lowed by 251 members of the border police. Surprisingly, however, they were then 
classified as ‘military internees’ and transferred to Stalag IV B in Mihlberg. In 
contrast to the treatment of ‘real’ POWs, they began to be repatriated in small 
groups in December 1944, and the remainder returned home in April 1945. 
According to Danish statistics, deaths for the two groups of police officers taken 
into custody totalled almost 120. That is a mortality rate of 5 per cent, which is very 
high given the relatively short period of internment. Since the Danes were generally 
treated properly and also received relief supplies, it must be assumed that the 
relatively high death rate was caused by losses during air raids and the chaotic 
final phase of the war. The situation of the POWs was not significantly different 
from that of the Danish police officers, so the number who died as a result of 
captivity must have been higher than the three cases recorded by the Germans, but 
was probably low overall.?? 
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Developments in Norway passed through other stages, but they did not differ in 
principle from developments in Denmark. Initially, however, the Norwegian 
government’s response to Germany’s attack was diametrically opposed to that of 
Denmark, since it decided to resist. The German troops were fighting not only 
Norwegian but also French and British units, including the independent Polish 
‘Podhale’ rifle brigade. When the king of Norway and the Norwegian government 
fled to London, the armed forces surrendered on 7 June 1940. Some, mainly the 
bulk of the merchant navy, managed to escape to Britain where, seen against 
Norway’s small population, the Norwegian units assumed significant proportions. 
The air force alone comprised five squadrons with some 1,500 men; it was roughly 
the size of the Belgian armed forces in Britain, although the population of Belgium 
was three times that of Norway.*° 

Even while the fighting continued, Hitler declared on 9 May 1940: ‘He [the 
Norwegian soldier] has fought openly and honourably and has, to the best of his 
ability, treated our wounded and prisoners with decency, respect, and care.’>! 

All Norwegian soldiers were released, only the regulars being detained until 
either the Norwegian government had withdrawn its call for resistance or the 
prisoners had given their word of honour that they would not fight on. As early 
as June 1940 all POWs had been released: only Norway’s commander-in-chief, 
Lieutenant-General Otto Ruge, remained in custody and was taken to Germany in 
October. Increasingly, from early 1941, first individual officers and then whole 
groups of officers were arrested for disloyalty, temporarily held in Norway, and 
finally interned in Germany as POWs. In July 1943 Hitler ordered that all 
Norwegian officers should once again be made prisoners of war because the 
condition of their release in 1940, namely not to engage in any kind of anti- 
German activity, was no longer being fulfilled. Approximately 1,500 officers were 
taken into custody, but a third of them were soon released because of their age or 
state of health. Only a few took advantage of the opportunity to declare, on their 
honour, that they would not engage in any anti-German activity; the remainder 
were transported to Germany as POWs.?? 

After the Norwegians had been accommodated in various camps in the eastern 
territory of the Reich, they were largely spared the bombings but were caught up in 
the confusion of Germany’s collapse. On 21 April 1945 the guards at Stalag IIIA in 
Luckenwalde, where all the Norwegians were held, vanished. Ruge took over the 
running of the international camp administration. Although Luckenwalde was part 
of the area under Soviet occupation the Americans evacuated some Norwegians, 
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along with their own nationals. In accordance with Soviet demands, the remaining 
Norwegians were to be repatriated via Murmansk. In tough negotiations, Lt- 
General Ruge got agreement for the Norwegians to be transported home in Danish 
Red Cross ‘white buses’. Very few Norwegians lost their lives in German captivity: 
first because they were accorded preferential treatment; secondly because of the 
brevity of their internment; thirdly because of the relief supplies they received; and 
fourthly because they lived through the period of Germany’s collapse without 
serious consequences.?> 


3. FRANCE 


The Polish campaign and Operation WEseRUBUNG (the attack on Denmark and 
Norway) were over too soon for the countries concerned to engage in political 
negotiations on matters relating to POWs. That was not the case in relations 
between the other belligerents (Germany, France, and Britain). The fact that the 
first six months of the war were relatively uneventful on the western front gave all 
the parties time to settle issues of mutual interest. Those issues included confirm- 
ation that the states were prepared to apply the Geneva Conventions, but also 
technical matters such as the pay to which POWs were entitled, and mail and 
registration procedures. It was also possible to reach accord on implementing the 
advisory model agreement, attached to the two Geneva Conventions, on the 
repatriation and hospitalization of the sick and wounded. The International Red 
Cross tried to go a step further: it suggested moving beyond the legal position in 
force and according protection under the POW conventions to civilian internees as 
well. In addition, the ICRC made a proposal that dated from the pre-war period— 
the idea of creating protected zones, for medical facilities or the civilian population 
for instance, which would be exempt from all acts of war by land or from the air. 
From 14 to 17 October 1939 the belligerents’ representatives met at a Red Cross 
conference in Geneva. The situation was akin to that in the First World War: 
‘serious disagreements between honourable governments’, but not total war. How- 
ever, at least two reservations must be made: first, it was only because Dr Marcel 
Junod, the ICRC’s delegate in Germany, was sympathetic to the Germans that the 
German atrocities in Poland did not become an issue. Secondly, all the nations 
pursued their own interests so exclusively chat no further compromise was pos- 
sible.34 

During the phoney war the small number of soldiers taken prisoner on both sides 
was greatly exceeded by the numbers of enemy civilians (some 10,000) initially 
detained by the Germans. While barely any attention was paid to the civilian’s fate, 
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dealings between Germany and France in relation to their soldiers followed a 
similar tit-for-tat pattern as during the First World War. Each side accused the 
other of deliberately mistreating POWs; the German complaints related to airmen 
who were allegedly shot at when making emergency landings, and subsequently 
robbed by Moroccans and abused by the population; the French meantime 
complained about the poor accommodation and care given to French POWs. 
These complaints were to some extent justified. Contrary to the laws of war, for 
example, the French government allowed the Swedish protecting power to make 
only one inspection of the camps for German POWs before the beginning of the 
‘western campaign’; nor did the Germans provide the French with suitable housing 
and care. But what really underlay the criticism from both sides was a concern not 
to improve conditions but to motivate their own citizens towards the war. Had the 
intention been to secure real improvements for prisoners, there would very prob- 
ably have been possibilities of reaching agreement via the protecting power.?° 


(a) Capture 


The situation changed abruptly with the German ‘western campaign’. Between 10 
May 1940 and the French call for an armistice on 16 June 1940 about 10,000 men 
were taken prisoner by the Germans; this represented about 5 per cent of all French 
POWs. A further 45 per cent followed in the period between 16 June 1940 and the 
entry into force of the armistice agreement on 25 June 1940. The remaining 50 per 
cent of the total of about 1.8 million POWs did not fall into German hands until 
the fighting had ended. In the years up to the end of the war, there were an 
additional 15,000 or so, mainly Free French fighting under General Charles de 
Gaulle, whom the Germans treated not as French but as British soldiers.>° 

The armistice agreement provided for the unconditional release of German 
POWs in France. French units surrounded by German troops were required to 
surrender, and the rest of the French army was to be taken back to France and 
largely demobilized. French POWs were to remain in German detention until a 
peace treaty had been concluded; but when the agreement was breached, the 
Wehrmacht imprisoned all the French soldiers it could get its hands on—including 
units from the Maginot Line to whom the Germans had promised their freedom in 
return for their surrender. Of the total of some 5 million men in the army and fewer 
than 100,000 airmen, some 1.8 million soldiers thus fell into German hands.?” 

Technically, the provisions of the armistice agreement complied with the terms 
of the Geneva Conventions on POWs which, although requiring a report on the 
fate of the prisoners, actually allowed their liberation to be delayed until a peace 
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treaty had been concluded. However, it is clear that the French were treated far 
worse than nationals of other European states, by comparison with the conditions 
which Hider had already approved for the western European states (Norway, 
Denmark, and the Netherlands) that had already been defeated at that point. 
Soldiers from those three countries were either not taken prisoner at all, or were 
promised their freedom within a short time. The French were accorded worse, and 
not equivalent, treatment because Hitler himself placed them in that position 
through his preamble to the armistice; for him the armistice agreement was revenge 
for the disgrace of 1918: the provisions on POWs basically mirrored those which 
Germany had been forced to accept after the First World War. 

As already indicated, it was certainly not only the French who were taken 
prisoner by the Germans. More than 40,000 soldiers from the British Expedition- 
ary Force ended up in German captivity, including both members of the Polish 
exile units and the Czechoslovak Legion. At the request of the Tiso government, 
Slovak prisoners were released to Slovakia. But the first Americans were also taken 
prisoner by the Germans—almost eighteen months before the United States 
entered the war. The American nationals in question were medical personnel 
who were voluntarily working behind French lines, but had entirely neglected to 
obtain recognition of their status, as the laws of war required; after lengthy 
negotiations, the United States government was able to secure their release.*® 

In the early stages the fate of the French POWs was similar to that of the Poles. 
The POW administration had been able to empty the camps by transferring most 
Poles into civilian employment, but the fact that there were more than four times as 
many French as Polish POWs meant that the camp system could not cope with the 
demand. While it was generally possible to house officers adequately, the same did 
not apply to NCOs and other enlisted men. For that reason, not all POWs were 
immediately transferred to Germany, some 400,000 remaining in front camps 
(FrontStalags) in France. The relocation process was not completed until late in 
1940. Food remained the central problem throughout; like the Polish POWs, 
French prisoners received not the standard of rations issued to German troops but 
the smaller allowances for those providing for themselves. As protecting power the 
United States protested against this, but failed to persuade the Germans to change 
their position.>? 


(b) German and French Interests 


The fact that French POWs were treated relatively worse than other western 
Europeans or northern Europeans should not prompt a hasty conclusion about 
German one-dimensional intentions. Generally speaking, Germany was not out to 
impose total humiliation on defeated France. Rather, France was to learn to see 
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Germany as an unstoppable victorious power with which all countries had to come 
to terms, but which could also be generous in its dealings with those it had defeated. 
Within the framework of that general approach, the various German organizations 
pursued their own very different interests. While Reich Marshal Hermann Goring, 
who was responsible for the four-year plan, argued strongly that as many prisoners 
as possible should be retained as manpower, military authorities were concerned to 
avoid as far as possible having to provide for, house, and guard ‘useless mouths’, 
that is to say the sick and wounded. Meanwhile, the Reich Security Main Office 
(RSHA) was keen to know that those who might possibly organize resistance, 
particularly officers—and especially professional soldiers—were in custody. In the 
interests of security the RSHA also considered it better to deploy POWs rather than 
civilians inside Germany where possible, as they were subject to closer supervision. 
The German foreign ministry, on the other hand, had its own agenda and claimed 
the right to engage in propaganda against POWs. Right into 1941 it was trying to 
promote Anglophobia among the French in general, and more particularly to 
encourage separatist tendencies among the French POWs, whether Alsatians, 
Bretons, Corsicans, or North Africans. In the end, however, the propaganda failed 
because of indifference on the part of those targeted and because of the need to have 
some regard for the French government: a German leadership interested in a 
minimum of collaboration from the French needed both a French government 
and, in the final analysis, a French society that saw their interests being catered for, 
at least in part. And the wishes of the French, and not just the French government 
but also organizations within French society, related to a considerable degree to 
POWs.*° 

The Catholic Church in France was also hugely affected by the capture of French 
soldiers, since approximately 3,000 priests, 10 per cent of the French clergy, were in 
Germany either as POWs or as protected personnel. On the one hand, the Church 
felt a duty to support the POWs; on the other, it hoped that a growing interest in 
religion in the POW camps could help re-Christianize French society when the 
prisoners returned home. Generally speaking, the German Catholic clergy were 
eager to support the French priests in the exercise of their religious duties, but the 
reactions of the German authorities differed. The OKW tolerated the exercise of 
religion as part of its obligations under the international laws of war, and supported 
it as long as it did not run counter to its own interests. The German foreign 
ministry hoped the Catholic Church would help stabilize Franco-German relations. 
The RSHA, however saw it as an ideological opponent that had to be kept well 
away from German territory. In particular, fraternization between German Cath- 
olics and the two Catholic countries of France and Poland was seen as dangerous. 
Despite initial examples of cooperation between the Vichy government, the Ger- 
man authorities, and the French Catholic Church, a rift was inevitable as the 
Church was ultimately not prepared to accommodate the other parties to the extent 
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that they expected of it. In early 1943 the French clergy began operating among the 
POWs on an illegal basis only.*! 

In contrast with the wars of the nineteenth century, the French enlisted men in 
the Second World War were not single men uninvolved in civilian working life, but 
an integral part of society. Sixty per cent of soldiers were married, and their average 
age was 30. Although they constituted only some 4 per cent of the population, in 
the peacetime economy they had accounted for about 12 per cent of the workforce. 
That being so, it is no surprise that the fate of the POWs was a central concern of 
French society, and if the French government showed particular commitment to 
them it did so for two reasons. First, concern for the well-being of the POWs was 
one of the few fields of action that the government could use to justify its existence 
to the French people—it was no accident that Marshal Philippe Pétain described 
them as ‘mes enfants chéris’ (my dear children). But the government also saw the 
POWs as an important target group for the ‘révolution nationale’. In its view, 
captivity as a POW following the total defeat of the French state offered a period 
of reflection—of cleansing, as it were—during which prisoners could revert to the 
values of the révolution nationale and subsequently return home purified and 
transform French society.‘42 

For these reasons, the French government had an enormous interest in assuming 
responsibility itself for the care of French POWs, but the international laws of war 
did not permit France itself to exercise the mandate of protecting power that was 
held by the United States. As a result, a solution that had been commonplace until 
the late nineteenth century came to mind: the appointment of a ‘commissioner’ to 
take over, on behalf of the government, care for its own POWs in enemy territory. 
Unofficially as early as 30 July 1940, but officially only from 20 August 1940, 
Georges Scapini negotiated with the Germans on new arrangements for the care of 
POWs. What both Scapini and the French government had in mind was to use 
negotiation and sensible compromise to establish, between France and Germany, a 
relationship akin to that between the United States and Britain. On 16 November 
1940 Scapini was accredited by the Germans. From a Paris-based headquarters with 
an initially small delegation in Berlin, there developed in the space of a year an 
organization which established solid channels of communication with the senior 
prisoner in each camp and had representatives in all military circles. When the 
United States entered the war and ceased to be a protecting power, Scapini took 
over its remaining responsibilities and extended his authority to that extent. At the 
same time, however, he had to contend with the existence of the Délégation 
Bruneton as a parallel organization for civilian forced labourers, although the 
relationship between the two rival organizations was never finally clarified.*3 
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Scapini’s mission had taken on a dual role. It was to monitor compliance with 
the Geneva Conventions on POWs and negotiate with the Germans on the fate of 
French POWs, but it also undertook to support the prisoners themselves and, at 
the same time, convert them to the principles of the révolution nationale. The fact 
that it had these two completely separate objectives distinguished the Scapini 
mission from similar aid organizations subsequently established for Belgians and 
Italian POWs. 

Over time, the first of these roles was to prove to be particularly difficult. 
Though in the weaker position, the Scapini mission was required to ensure that 
the Geneva Conventions were respected, and to negotiate with Germany on what 
happened to French POWs. Not only was Germany de facto the stronger negoti- 
ating partner, but it could also legitimately expect something in return for allowing 
the French government the opportunity to engage in propaganda in the POW 
camps.“4 

The ability of the Scapini mission to protect the French POWs was soon tested. 
German violations of the international laws of war, to which the Scapini mission 
had to object, were concentrated in four problem areas: 


— Provisions and accommodation, especially in the large work detachments, 
while not intolerable, were certainly inadequate; 


— French NCOs, who could have insisted on being assigned only supervisory 
duties, were deployed by the Germans like ordinary soldiers. Although they 
accepted this without complaint in the early days of their imprisonment, 
because they were unfamiliar with the relevant provisions of the Geneva 
Conventions on POWs, they began to refuse work once they became aware 
of their legal position; 

— Although the Geneva Conventions on POWs prohibited the employment of 
POWs in the armaments industry, that was precisely where highly-qualified 
French skilled workers were deployed; 


— From 1942, the growing shortage of manpower led to insistence that officers 
work voluntarily. 


In its role as protecting power, the Scapini mission should on all these points have 
been on the side of the POWs and objected to German violations of the Conven- 
tions. Whether that would have succeeded is debatable; it would, in any event, have 
drastically reduced the chances of obtaining concessions from the Germans in other 
areas. Nor did the Germans hesitate to threaten to resort to ways of exerting 
pressure, such as withdrawing permission for visits, if the Scapini mission openly 
sided with the POWs. Its only option was to support, and possibly provide legal 
advice to, individual POWs whom the Germans punished for refusing to cooper- 
ate. At the same time, the Scapini mission maintained, at least officially, that the 
Germans were fighting Bolshevism on behalf of Europe as a whole and were 
therefore entitled to everyone’s support. Furthermore, the ban on using POWs 
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in the armaments industry was based on the concept that POWs should not be 
compelled to produce weapons that could be used against their own comrades still 
engaged in battle. Since this no longer applied in relations between Germany and 
France, the ban on their use in the armaments industry was also obsolete. The vast 
majority of the POWs affected complied; special camps were built, on occasion, for 
those NCOs who refused to work. Of the approximately 30,000 officers, between 5 
and 10 per cent declared themselves willing to work for the enemy; their comrades 
considered them to be traitors.4° 

Although its conciliatory approach to the issue of the deployment of POWs as 
labour laid the Scapini mission open to the accusation that it was failing properly to 
represent the interests of POWs and was collaborating, which caused it to lose 
credit with many prisoners, it had greater success in another area, that of providing 
for French POWs in Germany and using propaganda to influence them. In an 
effort to ‘bring the spirit of the Marshal [Pétain] to the camps’, it founded Centres 
d'information du Maréchal and encouraged the formation of Cercles Pétain. But 
living conditions also improved: the rules on guarding POWs deployed as man- 
power were relaxed in such a way that the French were de facto able to move freely 
and unsupervised, under the sole responsibility of the French detachment leader. 
Among the achievements of the Scapini mission were: camps visits by the delegates, 
the medical service (which, inter alia, supplied vaccine against the typhus the Soviet 
POWs had brought with them), and legal assistance for POWs who were brought 
to stand trial. But most important were probably the Colis Pétain (Pétain parcels), 
about which the POWs said ‘sans les colis on créve de faim’ (without those parcels, we 
would die of starvation).4° In addition there were the supplies from the ICRC: at 
first, French POWs had received, on average, barely 1 kilogram of food parcels per 
month, but by 1943 this had increased to 5 kilograms, quite apart from the private 
relief parcels.47 The Scapini mission’s main concern, however, was repatriation of 
the POWs. As soon as the Scapini mission had taken over all protecting-power 
responsibilities from the United States, the Germans stated their willingness to 
release the 20,000 or so fathers or brothers who had to care for at least four 
children, or for brothers and sisters who were still minors. Also to be released 
were the members of the XLV French Army Corps who had been deployed to 
defend the Rhéne valley and who, on 15 June 1940 when their position became 
hopeless, had crossed into Switzerland with around 30,000 French and 13,000 
Polish soldiers and been interned there. In February 1941 the French, and about 
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4,000 Poles who had lived in France before the war, were allowed to return home, 
rather than being transported to detention in Germany. But that did not end the 
internment of French soldiers in Switzerland. Again and again, French soldiers 
managed to escape from Germany to Switzerland. So long as the remainder of 
France was unoccupied, the Swiss authorities allowed fugitives to travel onwards 
after a short period of internment. Once the rest of France was occupied, they were 
interned permanently.48 

At Hitler’s personal behest around 60,000 ‘anciens combattants (war veterans) — 
French soldiers who had already fought in the First World War—were released, as 
well as all sailors. Groups of skilled workers, farmers, and public service employees 
were also freed. As a result, the front camps in France and Belgium developed a 
special role. They had originally been built to relieve the overcrowded POW camps 
in Germany, and the prisoners themselves carried out the clearing and rebuilding 
operations; but as the French POWs in Germany were transferred to work camps 
and the POW camps emptied, the inmates of the front camps were transported to 
Germany. There was, however, one group which it was believed German society 
could not be expected to cope with—the coloured soldiers, coming principally 
from the African colonies. The memory of the First World War was too fresh, so 
that ‘negroes’ fighting on the side of the Entente would still have been considered 
evidence that the whole world had conspired against Germany. Mention should 
also be made of the debate on the French colonial troops deployed during the 
occupation of the Rhineland, and the ‘Rhineland bastards’ who resulted from their 
presence in the area. Where coloured soldiers had already reached Germany, they 
were transported back. On Hitler’s order some 10,000 of them, as well as all 
members of the colonial forces of white descent, were released, while the rest 
remained in the front camps. From 1941 onwards these camps were assigned a 
second function: French POWs who were essential workers in France were trans- 
ferred to them and then allowed to go to work, so that de facto they were released. 
By late 1944, more than 200,000 of over 900,000 French prisoners still in German 
captivity had been granted that facility.4° 

French Jews, many of them from Alsace, were in a special position. Provided 
they were not registered as Jews, they had the right to declare their support for 
Germany and be released from detention. Many of them were subsequently 
identified as Jews and killed. Those who remained POWs were, like the Poles, 
sometimes more and sometimes less oppressed, but without being significantly 
worse treated than the rest of the French. The following example from Oflag XVII 
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A in Edelbach illustrates the procedure adopted by an anti-Semitic camp com- 
mander: ‘a suggestion by the camp command to separate the Jews from the other 
POWs was at first rejected, as separating them out by force would have done more 
harm than good. Only when the camp command had engaged in a process of 
education and succeeded in fuelling the anti-Semitic mood of the French to such an 
extent that they themselves asked for the Jews to be segregated was that done.’°° 

Another, and quantitatively significant, group of homecomers were the medical 
personnel, who had to be released under the Geneva Convention as long as they 
were not needed to provide medical care. That group also included the sick and 
wounded, who were repatriated only if the German camp doctor recommended it. 
A total of 180,000 French nationals benefited from early repatriation as a result of 
these provisions.>! 

The period of relatively successful cooperation came to an abrupt end when 
French General Henri Giraud escaped from the fortress of Kénigstein on 17 April 
1942. From a German perspective, his escape typified the general and increasing 
tendency of all categories of POWs to attempt to escape. It marked a break in the 
relationship between the French POWs and the German detaining power. Hitler’s 
reaction was disproportionate in relation to both the real and the potential signifi- 
cance of Giraud’s escape, but the way he perceived it is clear from what he wrote to 
Scapini, of whom Hitler thought highly: “While Germany in contrast [to the way in 
which the French behaved in the First World War] took a generous approach to the 
issue of prisoners, I thought I could assume that that attitude would be appropri- 
ately appreciated by the French people. Regrettably, I have to conclude that this is 
far from being the case [ . . . ] General Giraud has, in any event, given a bad example 
to his comrades and to French soldiers in detention generally, and done them a 
disservice, responding unworthily to the Wehrmacht’s chivalrous treatment. I have 
been deeply wounded by this incident.’>? 

On Hitler’s orders, all privileges for French POWs were suspended; visits by the 
Scapini mission were banned, and even the ongoing repatriation of the sick and 
wounded was temporarily halted. The aim of the Germans was to persuade Giraud to 
give himself up voluntarily, and even Scapini made an unsuccessful appeal to him to 
do so. Those measures in turn had an effect on the French POWs. While the relatively 
generous releases and facilities accorded them during 1941 had caused them increas- 
ingly to reconcile themselves to their fate, their collective punishment as a result of 
Giraud’s escape brought home to them the difficult situation they found themselves 
in. And Scapini’s appeal to Giraud to give himself up did nothing to increase the 
confidence of the POWs in the organization that was meant to help them.*? 
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There were no fresh developments in this confused situation until May 1942, 
when the Germans demanded 250,000 French workers for Germany, including 
150,000 with special skills. The French government managed to negotiate the 
release of 50,000 French POWs in return. In the end, 90,000 were allowed to 
return home amid a torrent of propaganda. However, the consequences of this 
release proved less positive in two respects. In the first place, while it had certainly 
been the wish of the French government to have as many of the sick and infirm 
repatriated as possible, from the POWs’ viewpoint the Germans were mainly 
ridding themselves of those prisoners whom they were in any case obliged to 
repatriate under the international laws of war. In addition, many supporters of 
the révolution nationale managed to get themselves repatriated. In the final analysis, 
Pétainism was both weakened in terms of the number of its supporters and morally 
discredited, and the representatives of opposition movements took over the lead- 
ership of French public opinion.*4 

In January 1943 the general plenipotentiary for labour deployment, Fritz 
Sauckel, demanded that the French government send a further 250,000 workers 
to Germany. This time, French prime minister Pierre Laval managed to secure 
an agreement that the number of workers sent to Germany would be matched 
by the number of French POWs allowed to transfer to civilian worker status. 
For the Germans this was a concession, since it had become apparent that when 
POWs were converted to civilian worker status the level of German supervision, 
and consequently of productivity, declined. And the French POWs themselves 
did not find ‘conversion’ particularly attractive, since their current status left 
their freedom of movement only a little restricted, but when their status changed 
they had to give up the Red Cross relief packages. They had calculated that, all 
in all, it was more advantageous to return home as a POW than as a released 
contract worker. A total of some 220,000 French POWs took up the offer of 
‘conversion’, some being compelled to do so when whole work detachments 
were ‘converted’.°5 

When the Vichy government collapsed and Marshal Pétain was brought to 
Germany in September 1944, the story of the Scapini mission too came to an 
end. In early October 1944 Scapini asked the Germany embassy in Berlin to take 
over his mission. The Germans, however, tried to set up a Service diplomatique des 
Prisonniers de guerre (Diplomatic Service for POWs) headed by General Bridoux, 
which proved to be totally ineffective. The French POWs suffered the same fate as 
their Polish counterparts: the last days of their imprisonment resembled the early 
days. The collapse of the infrastructure, the Allied bombings, and the absence of 
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relief parcels from abroad meant that the latter stages of imprisonment were marked 
by hunger, poorer accommodation and medical care, and ever-present death.>° 


(c) The Free French 


The end of the Vichy regime did not, however, mean the end of Franco-German 
policy on POWs, since the weaker the Vichy regime became, the more the Free 
French under General Charles de Gaulle gained in strength. The core of this 
movement was formed by the approximately 180,000 Free French—including de 
Gaulle himself—who were evacuated to Britain during the collapse of France, at 
first from Dunkirk and later from other French ports, or who managed to escape 
using other routes. Under Article 10 of the ceasefire agreement the French govern- 
ment had, however, undertaken to prohibit their compatriots from continuing the 
battle against Germany. For its part, Germany had stipulated that all French 
nationals who continued to fight would be treated as irregulars. When, in 1940, 
de Gaulle asked Spain to take over the role of protecting power for Free France, 
Germany refused to give its consent, on the ground that there was only one 
legitimate French government, that in Vichy. As a result, there were no direct 
relations between Germany and Free France, although communications were 
possible indirectly via the western Allies or neutral third parties such as the ICRC.%” 

What happened next was symptomatic of how POW policy operated during 
the Second World War. When a Free French unit was taken prisoner by the 
Germans at Bir Hakeim in June 1942, Hitler ordered that, in accordance with 
the provisions of the armistice agreement, the members of the unit be treated as 
irregulars and shot. Although Field Marshal Rommel did not carry out that 
order, it is significant that Hitler still felt able to act in that way at that stage. 
A year later the situation had changed fundamentally: when the German units in 
North Africa surrendered, about 20,000 German POWs were handed over to 
the Comité francais de la libération nationale (French National Liberation Com- 
mittee) to be kept in custody or deployed as manpower. The result was not just 
a gain in prestige: the Free French now also had a means of exerting pressure on 
the Germans which the latter could not ignore in the long run. Although they 
had undertaken to observe the Geneva Conventions, it emerged in 1943 that the 
French had failed to fulfil their obligations in relation to German POWs. In 
marked contrast to the German POWs in the USSR, in this case the German 
government was concerned to ease the fate of its compatriots by sending relief 
parcels known as Liebesgaben. In order to negotiate with the Free French about 
this, it had to recognize their existence and establish a channel of communica- 
tion. As a result, in November 1943 something happened that still seemed 
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impossible in 1942: the ICRC largely took over the role of protecting power for 
the Free French in relation to Germany.*8 

Mid-1944 saw an escalation in the situation. The persistent bad treatment of the 
German POWs was once again confirmed by soldiers repatriated as a result of an 
exchange of the wounded. In response, the German authorities considered reprisals 
designed to compel the Free French to respect international law. There was also a 
development in mainland France. On 9 June 1944 the leadership in Algiers 
declared the Forces francaises de I'Intérieur (FFI) to be combatants under the 
command of the western Allies, but the Germans refused to accord them that 
status. In July 1944 the FFI captured 3,000 Wehrmacht soldiers at Annecy; on 
several occasions they shot German POWs in retaliation for the execution of 
French nationals by the German occupying forces. They thus established them- 
selves as a force which the Germans had to reckon with. Although the leadership in 
Algiers had not initiated or ordered the measure, it subsequently supported it. The 
British and Americans feared that a de facto denunciation of the international laws 
of war between Germany and the Free French could spread to the relationship 
between the British and Americans and the Germans. As a result, they held back 
over the question of whether the FFI were to be regarded as Allied troops, and also 
put pressure on the leadership in Algiers to show restraint. But when the war ended, 
and possible German reprisals were no longer a threat for British and Americans 
prisoners, the western Allies proved distinctly tolerant of French violations of the 
international laws of war.>? 

Such violations increased during the second half of 1944. When in November of 
that year Hitler was informed that German General von Brodowski has been 
mistreated after being taken prisoner by the FFI and ground to death by a motor 
car, he ordered that one of the French generals imprisoned in Colditz should be 
murdered, The murder should be disguised as the result of a failed escape attempt, 
but the assumption was that the FFI would interpret the case as a warning. With 
the approval of the OKW and the German foreign ministry, General Mesny was 
shot by a member of the RSHA. However, the event did not become public until 
the war had ended, and so did not have the desired effect. Nonetheless, the 
deliberate murder of a French general, with the approval of the established gov- 
ernmental organizations of the Wehrmacht and German foreign ministry, repre- 
sents a low point in observance of the international laws of war in the western 
theatre of operations. 
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In the end the Germans could not maintain this escalation, however; they were 
vulnerable, as they felt responsible for their own soldiers held by the French. As 
soon as the French informed the Germans, in autumn 1944, that they were holding 
on French territory German wounded for whom they could not adequately 
provide, the German government was compelled to depart from its previous legal 
stance. In September it promised members of the FFI combatant status, and on 
1 November 1944 the first exchange of POWs took place, involving 875 French in 
return for 863 Germans. In early 1945 the German government acknowledged to 
the ICRC that the Free French were a belligerent party. April 1945 saw a further 
exchange of 300 French women for 400 German women, after which the end of 
the war made the next planned exchange of wounded superfluous.°! 


(d) Specific Features of the Franco-German Relationship 


In conclusion, the imprisonment of French nationals was marked by two specific 
features: the Scapini mission, and—closely connected with it—Germany’s repatri- 
ation policy. Out of a total of approximately 1.8 million POWs in 1940, some 
220,000 escaped from reception camps in France, around 70,000 escaped while 
held POW in Germany, almost 50,000 died or went missing, and at least 30,000 
were freed before the war ended. Of the remainder, almost 440,000, i.e. almost a 
third of the total, were released before the end of the war, not including those 
transferred to civilian employment and given leave of absence from detention. 
These figures show that the German treatment of French prisoners was relatively 
generous, particularly in view of the ever-present labour shortage. The same picture 
emerges from a comparison of the numbers of prisoners from western nations who 
were repatriated on health grounds. Only during hostilities were wounded or sick 
French troops transferred into German captivity, while 50 per cent of the French 
POWs were healthy troops taken prisoner after the French surrender. Nonetheless, 
at around 10 per cent the numbers of soldiers repatriated was several times higher 
than the figure for British and Americans.°? 

This point is clearer still if one bears in mind the other very ungenerous approach 
to questions of repatriation during the Second World War. To take just one 
example, on 29 January 1941 the German foreign ministry informed the OKW 
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that there were British wounded in Marseilles whom a joint medical committee had 
found to be in need of repatriation and who were to be shipped back to Britain. The 
German ceasefire commission had declared its agreement. It turned out that 82 had 
already been repatriated, and 115 were still waiting. At the instigation of the OKW, 
the French government was persuaded to halt the transport of the wounded. Berlin 
demanded that, in return for its agreement, London agree to repatriate ten or so 
sick individuals from the ‘Graf Spee’ who had been interned in neutral Uruguay. 
Although the British government had agreed to repatriate internees according to 
the same rules as POWs, and the Uruguayan government was entitled to send the 
Germans home, the British government had so far prevented this. Germany’s 
demand was again rejected by London, which made the counter-offer that the 
British government could agree to the repatriation of the Germans interned in 
Ireland. However, since the German foreign ministry considered that would 
involve only a couple of individuals, Berlin refused. At that point, Britain began 
to exert pressure in other ways. There were thirteen French soldiers in Turkey who 
were to be repatriated to France through German-occupied territory, in agreement 
with Istanbul and Berlin. Britain now put pressure on Turkey to delay their 
repatriation until the British prisoners in France had been released. All in all, the 
negotiations lasted over a year, and no conclusion was reached. 

On the whole, German policy on repatriation was thus relatively generous in 
regard to France, and was based on a mixture of legal obligations, humanitarian 
considerations, and economic demands. But there were two further reasons, the 
significance of which should not be underestimated. First, POWs were used 
deliberately by Germany as an instrument of policy, even when it meant a loss of 
manpower for the German economy. Nothing illustrates this more clearly than the 
case of Dieppe. Because the citizens of Dieppe had not sided with the Allied forces 
when the Allies attempted a landing in August 1942, but had stood by passively, 
Hitler ordered the release of the some 1,600 French POWs in Germany who came 
from Dieppe. This was done in a blaze of propaganda designed to show the people 
of the occupied countries how Germany rewarded loyalty. 

The second striking aspect of the relationship between Germany and the French 
is the number of personal interventions by Hitler. Many of his decisions in that 
context can be explained not by racial or pragmatic policy considerations, but by his 
experience in the First World War. It was in fact Hitler himself who ordered, 
although there was no real need for it, that the anciens combattants of the First 
World War should be freed. 
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The achievements of the Scapini mission must be assessed in the context of the 
repatriations, which the mission itself helped to bring about. From the German 
perspective, Scapini ultimately complied with all German demands. For French 
prisoners in German captivity, that compliance certainly proved disadvantageous 
on more than one occasion. A stronger protecting power would have paid closer 
attention to compliance with the Geneva Conventions on POWs. On the other 
hand, France was also granted concessions in regard to repatriation which Germany 
did not accord to many other nations. So the Scapini mission’s balance sheet is not 
entirely negative; whether an approach other than the collaboration-based line 
taken by the French government would have been more successful must remain 
an open question. 

Any final assessment of the fate of French POWs should take account of the 
number of dead. According to French figures, around 50,000 (out of about 1.8 
million POWs) were recorded as dead or missing; however, German documents put 
the figure at only about 15,000 dead. The discrepancy is probably largely due to the 
fact that it is difficult to establish whether a wounded person died during combat or 
when initially taken prisoner. Based on the French figures, the mortality rate was 2.8 
per cent over a five-year period. The majority of those deaths were of soldiers already 
wounded or sick when taken prisoner, and occurred during the early and final stages 
of the war as a result of Allied bombing and the final battles. Overall, the mortality 
rates show that while the lot of the French was certainly a harsh one, their treatment 
could not, in general, have been contrary to the international laws of war,©5 


4. THE NETHERLANDS 


Germany attacked the Netherlands on 10 May 1940. All Dutch citizens in 
Germany were interned for a short period, but only five remained in long-term 
detention. On 15 May the Dutch troops surrendered, except for individual units 
on the islands which were able to hold out until 19 May. Of the approximately 
400,000 Dutch soldiers, about 20,000 were captured by the Germans before the 
surrender and taken to Germany. They shared the fate of the French who arrived at 
the same time—overcrowded, inadequate camps and short rations. The approxi- 
mately 300,000 soldiers still under arms in the Netherlands were collectively 
declared POWs at the surrender; they remained in their area of operation, under 
the command of their officers. They were detained for only a very short time, 
however. Just two weeks later, on 30 May 1940, Hitler declared: “The Dutch 
soldiers have fought openly and honourably everywhere and have also treated our 
wounded and prisoners well [...] I have therefore decided, in the case of Holland 
as well, to authorize the release of the imprisoned Dutch soldiers.’6 
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There was, however, a condition attached to their release: professional soldiers 
had to sign a declaration on their honour that they would in future refrain from any 
act damaging to the Reich. While members of the Dutch armed forces in Holland 
itself were at least not explicitly banned from making such a declaration, the Dutch 
colonial units had their own rules which did not permit them to do so. Nonetheless 
the majority of POWs did sign, although often with every intention of breaking 
their promise. A total of about sixty soldiers—most of them from the colonial 
units—refused and consequently remained in captivity. The generals among them 
were held in the fortress of Kénigstein, along with former commander-in-chief 
General Winkelman, who had been arrested in early July for involvement in 
resistance activities. The remainder were sent to Oflag IV C in Colditz.°” 

During 1941 it became clear that not all who had signed a declaration on their 
honour were prepared to abide by it. Many fled via Switzerland, either to Great 
Britain or to the Dutch forces in the colonies. Others became involved in resistance 
in Holland itself. On 3 April 1941 Dutch Lt-General Westerveld was arrested, 
found guilty, and executed together with seventy-one others. On 9 May 1942 all 
regular officers in the Dutch army were required to report the following day to a 
barracks in Breda. This was not the first such summons, as the officers had been 
required to submit to an inspection in 1941. But this time things were different: all 
those involved were arrested and transported to Germany. The OKW would have 
preferred to have declared the Dutch officers civilian internees, as that would 
have made it possible to exclude Sweden as protecting power. But, unlike Poland, 
the Netherlands had not been declared to have ‘ceased to exist’, so that Sweden was 
able to continue to exercise its mandate and protect the prisoners’ rights. At the 
instigation of the German foreign ministry, the officers were then accorded POW 
status. A total of around 2,050 officers were deported to Germany on that basis, but 
about 160 of them were allowed to return home in July 1942 for health reasons or 
because they were sympathetic to the Germans. Like the first two groups in Colditz 
and K6nigstein, the officers newly taken into detention were satisfactorily housed ina 
former cavalry barracks in Stanislau. There were no problems in providing them with 
food: a statistical survey for the period August to October 1942 showed that every 
POW officer received a monthly average of 70 kilograms in parcels. In addition, 
Liebesgaben, such as 15 tonnes of apples, arrived by train. An individual’s personal 
provisions could amount to as much as 25 kilograms of food, as well as 50 cans of 
meat and sausages. 
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The next wave of arrests was motivated not by the desire to combat resistance 
but by the need to help resolve Germany’s manpower problem. On 29 April 
1943 German Wehrmacht commander General Friedrich Christian Christiansen 
ordered all former Dutch soldiers to register between May and August 1943. 
Provided they were not indispensable in Holland, they were to return to German 
detention and be transferred to Germany. From a legal perspective that order was 
inadmissible, as release from POW status, once it had taken place, could not be 
revoked. The Germans were planning to deport to Germany between 180,000 and 
200,000 of the 300,000 former soldiers who had been in German captivity. In the 
end, however, only about 11,000 of those who registered were unable to prove they 
were indispensable, and were sent to Germany. Anyone who had failed to register 
but was later caught by the German authorities could expect to be transported to 
Germany for forced labour via the Amersfoort concentration camp. In at least one 
documented case, the person concerned then applied to be transferred to detention 
as a POW.°? 

In contrast to what happened in relation to Belgium, France, or Poland, almost all 
of the 300,000 Dutch soldiers were released from detention after the surrender, 
regardless of labour requirements in Germany. A comparison of the fates of the four 
different groups of Dutchmen shows striking differences between the first three 
groups and the last. The first three were kept together, were supported by relief 
parcels, and lived as a closed circle in officer camps, and to that extent their existence 
was tolerable. But the last group to be deported was a motley crew, who were 
assigned to various different work detachments immediately upon arrival in Ger- 
many. They were inadequately housed and suffered food shortages to a far greater 
extent than the officers, But all in all, of the 300,000 Dutch soldiers only about 
13,000 (i.e. a little over 4 per cent) spent a significant period in detention as POWs. 
Fewer than a hundred (according to German figures, only eighty-nine) Dutch 
citizens died in custody, most during the final stages of the war. The mortality 
rate was thus the same as for the French, between 2 and 3 per cent.’° 


5. BELGIUM 


The Netherlands was not the only country attacked by German troops on 10 May 
1940; Belgium and Luxembourg were also invaded. The Grand Duchy had no 
army, but 50,000 Belgian soldiers were captured before hostilities ended. Like the 
Dutch and French, they were transported directly to Germany. On 28 May 
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Belgium and Germany concluded a ceasefire agreement and, like the Dutch army, 
the Belgian army was collectively accorded POW status. The following extract from 
the additional protocol shows how such agreements were still characterized by 
essentially antiquated values. Under the heading ‘Honourable Surrender’, it reads: 
‘The officers of the Belgian Army shall retain their side arms. General Derousseaux 
declares that he accepts this as a symbolic gesture, since Belgian army officers no 
longer carry side arms.’”! The commander-in-chief, King Leopold III, was assigned 
Laeken Palace as his residence and lived there as an internee of the Germans until 
the Allied landing in Normandy. The Belgian units assembled in reception centres 
under the command of their officers and NCOs, until the final decision was taken 
on disbanding the Belgian army. In the Belgian, but not the German, view, these 
provisions applied only to the 600,000 Belgian soldiers, and not to the approxi- 
mately 200,000 recruits who had been undergoing training at the Centre de réserve 
de larmée belge (Belgian Army Reserve Centre) in southern Belgium and managed 
to escape to France.” 

As early as April 1940 Hitler had drawn up guidelines for the future treatment of 
Belgian POWs. Like other decisions he took, the guidelines were based on his 
experience in the First World War. He considered Flemings, being of Germanic 
origin, as basically sympathetic to the Germans, and hoped to win them over to the 
German side. The French-speaking Walloons, on the other hand, he classified as 
Francophile and consequently enemies of the Germans. From a German perspective, 
that judgement seemed correct in principle but too categorical. On 5 June 1940 
Hitler announced his decision on what was to be done with the Belgian army. 
Inhabitants of the regions of Eupen, Malmedy, and Moresnet—which had been 
annexed by Germany—were released. Most Flemings were to be released from 
captivity, except for professional soldiers, but Walloons were to be deployed as labour 
in Germany. An exception was made for specialists needed to keep the economy 
working. Despite these basically clear instructions, the demobilization of the Belgian 
forces was chaotic. The OKH initially ordered all Belgians to be freed without 
distinction. Although the OKW adhered to Hitler's instructions in the orders it 
issued, those responsible on the ground, particularly the military commander for 
Belgium and northern France, General Alexander von Falkenhausen, did not share 
his views on the differences between Flemings and Walloons. As a result, they 
extended the range of specialist categories entitled to be released far beyond the 
parameters which Hitler had approved. It was left to the Belgian higher ranks to 
separate the two ethnic groups, but they did not agree with Hitler’s decision either 
and did their best to sabotage it. Many Belgian units had in any case already 
disbanded in anticipation of the order to do so, quite apart from the 100,000 or so 
Belgians who had set off for home independently before or after the surrender.”? 
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The Wehrmacht set up a checkpoint line to control all movements and prevent 
‘undesirable elements’ infiltrating Belgium from France (with which Germany was 
still at war) or fleeing there. At this line they arrested soldiers who were returning 
home and took them captive as POWs, together with some 25,000 of the 
approximately 200,000 recruits who had been in southern Belgium when the 
ceasefire was signed and were fleeing to France. Since these were mainly Flemish 
troops, larger numbers of Flemings ended up in German captivity. The result was 
the paradox, compared with the original plan, that of approximately 225,000 troops 
who were finally taken to Germany, Flemish soldiers (approximately 145,000) were 
in the majority relative to Walloons (approximately 80,000). Once they had 
reached Germany, however, those identified as Flemish were immediately released 
by many camp commanders, and in the process regular soldiers and Walloons 
managed to pass themselves off as Flemish conscripts. However, opposition to the 
releases developed in Germany. Géring called a temporary halt to the repatriation 
in order to try and persuade Hitler that the remaining Flemish troops should stay in 
Germany because of the need for manpower. Although the German embassy in 
Brussels suggested that, in accordance with the differing degree of sympathy with 
the Germans, repatriation should take place on the basis of 2:1 in favour of the 
Flemings, the Belgian royal family advocated a solution favourable to the Walloons. 
In the end, however, these efforts came to nothing, and by March 1941 the number 
of Belgian POWs in Germany had, according to German figures, fallen to 90,000, 
still including around 2,500 Flemish troops, most of whom were professionals. 
Overall, the chaotic nature of the releases, the comparatively better treatment of the 
Dutch and Norwegians, and the extreme preference shown to the Flemings, proved 
detrimental rather than helpful to the German aim of making friends among the 
Flemish population.”4 Once the wave of repatriation had ended, Germany took the 
view, all the more firmly, that there was no question of any further releases. But that 
position also proved untenable in the long term because: 


— more and more exceptions had to be made on political grounds, although 
there was an assessment, on a case-by-case basis, of just how sympathetic to 
the Germans a particular individual was; 


— the Catholic Church and the aristocracy in particular requested releases on 
humanitarian grounds and, from time to time, leave of absence on parole; 


— from 1941, Belgians could apply for deployment in units composed of 
foreign nationals, or for transfer to civilian employment; 


— as many as 1,000 Belgians managed to escape from Germany. 
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In terms of numbers, however, the most significant grounds for repatriation were 
medical. In that regard the Belgians, now including hardly any of Flemish origin, 
were treated by the Germans in the same way as the French: they could be sent 
home if a camp doctor decided it was necessary. A total of around 13,000 Belgians 
were repatriated on that basis, i.e. 14 per cent of the 90,000 Belgians in captivity. 
That very high percentage, which certainly cannot be attributed to poor living and 
working conditions for Belgians, suggests that in their case the rules must have been 
interpreted relatively generously.”° 

In accordance with the German principle that the Walloons should be treated in 
the same way as the French, Belgian POWs were often quartered together with 
French prisoners and suffered from the same problems of cramped accommodation 
and a shortage of food. However, the Belgians too received Liebesgaben (on average, 
15 kilograms a month) with the result that they were able to make good the 
shortages so long as the German infrastructure continued to function. They were 
in a worse position than the French in that Germany’s Belgian policy aggravated 
internal tensions because of the different attitude to the two ethnic groups.”° 

In contrast to the case of the French, the question of representation under 
international law did not at first arise, as the United States continued to be 
Belgium’s protecting power even after the ceasefire. Unlike the Scapini mission, 
the United States was able to focus on prisoners’ rights. The violations of inter- 
national law that occurred were the same as with the French: Belgian NCOs were 
compelled to work, and POWs were compelled to transfer to civilian employment 
or deployed in the armaments industry.’” 

When the United States entered the war in December 1941 Belgium lost its 
protecting power. Berlin did not accept the proposal of the Belgian government-in- 
exile, which was based in London, that Switzerland should be appointed. For one 
thing, Germany did not recognize the government-in-exile, and in any case Berlin 
was trying to limit the influence of the protecting powers as far as possible. In 
January 1942 King Leopold proposed that a Belgian representative be appointed. 
That resulted in the establishment of the POW Liaison Service (Service de liaison 
avec les prisonniers de guerre, SLP) with its headquarters in Brussels and a POW 
Liaison Service Delegation (Délégation du Service de liaison avec les prisonniers de 
guerre, DSLP) in Berlin. Unlike its French counterpart, this organization saw itself 
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not as a political negotiating partner of the Germans but solely as a relief organ- 
ization for its own compatriots. Unencumbered by political considerations, it was 
able to devote itself entirely to the people it was meant to protect. It visited camps, 
established communication channels, explained their rights to the prisoners, pro- 
vided legal advice, and organized the dispatch of Liebesgaben. The Allied landing in 
Normandy marked the end of the existing structures of Belgo-German relations. 
King Leopold III was sent as a POW to Hirschheim in Saxony, from where he was 
deported to Austria. In September 1944 Belgium was liberated, and the represen- 
tatives of the DSLP managed to get home in that same month. In December 1944 
the organization, which had ceased to exist in practice, was formally disbanded 
by the last remaining secretary. To the extent possible amid the chaos of the 
collapse, the ICRC took over representation of the Belgians.7® 

Nevertheless, that did not conclude the chapter on German~Belgian relations 
with regard to POWs. The problem of contacts with the Belgian government-in- 
exile and its forces was basically similar to the position in relation to France, but it 
arose later and was less politically explosive. During Belgium’s military collapse 
only a few soldiers fled to France, as the military leadership had forbidden this. 
During the war, Belgians had escaped to Great Britain and the Belgian colonies to 
continue to fight Germany from those locations, but the number of Belgians 
fighting with the British and Americans was, at about 5,000, still relatively small. 
Basically, Germany did not have to face Belgium again as a wartime enemy until 
early January 1945 when, alongside the ‘Piron Brigade’ which had already been 
raised in Britain, newly formed infantry battalions were in action on the side of the 
western Allies. In accordance with the German practice of treating POWs accord- 
ing to their uniform, they were in any case treated as if they were British.”? 

In attempting to sum up German policy towards Belgian POWs, we must first 
make the qualification that, for the reasons explained above, the following 
remarks mainly concern the Walloon population. A comparison between the 
SLP and the Scapini mission naturally springs to mind. Unfortunately, the lack 
of research makes it impossible to determine whether the SLP’s greater independ- 
ence of the German negotiating partners meant that it was generally able to 
achieve more for those it was protecting. Where repatriation is concerned, 
however, the comparison is clearly to the advantage of the Scapini mission. 
After the first wave of releases of Belgian prisoners, no further repatriation took 
place, except on medical grounds and in the quantitatively less significant cases of 
release described above. The difference is perhaps shown most clearly by the 
following example: in the case of France, fathers and brothers who had to provide 
for four children or brothers and sisters were allowed to return home; the DSLP 
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made the same request in relation to Belgium, but only those responsible for six 
children were allowed to be repatriated.®° 

In conclusion, it remains to be said that of an initial 90,000 Belgian POWs, still 
numbering almost 70,000 towards the end of the war, about 1,700 lost their lives 
according to Belgian figures, while German documents put the figure at 1,135. In 
that context the approximately 200 deaths which occurred during the final battles 
in East Prussia are of particular significance. Depending on the basis of calculation, 
the mortality rate was between 2 and 2.5 per cent, similar to that for the other 
western nations in German captivity.5! 


6. YUGOSLAVIA 


On 6 April 1941 the Germans launched their attack on Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslav diplomats were not allowed to leave Germany, and were interned until the 
war ended. Within a few days, half of the approximately 700,000-strong Yugoslav 
army had been taken prisoner. Like the French, the Yugoslavs tried to negotiate a 
ceasefire that would leave the Yugoslav state with a residual territory and a smaller 
army, but Hitler’s negative attitude blocked the way. As far as Hitler was con- 
cerned, the Yugoslav leadership was wholly under Serbian influence, and he was 
therefore resolved to get rid of it. He insisted on an unconditional surrender, in 
which all the armed forces were declared to be POWs. In contrast to earlier 
ceasefires or surrenders, the instrument of surrender dated 14 July 1941 did not 
even permit officers to ‘retain their side arms’ .® 

In Belgium’s case, though a distinction was made between the two ethnic 
groups, at least the existence of the Belgian state was initially unaffected, but the 
German government went further in regard to Yugoslavia. Not only did it accord 
very different treatment to the different ethnic groups, it also declared, on 8 July 
1941, that Yugoslavia had ceased to exist as a state. The country was broken up. As 
early as 15 April 1941 Croatia had declared itself an independent state, and was 
recognized by Germany, whereas Serbia was placed under an occupation adminis- 
tration with a government dependent on the Germans. Croats, ethnic Germans, 
and Macedonians—half of the Yugoslav army—received the best treatment, and 
were allowed to leave the reception camps in Yugoslavia. 

A very different fate was reserved for the Serbs. Hitler personally ordered that 
Serbian POWs, and officers in particular, were to be ‘treated badly as bearing 
responsibility for violating the treaty’, and that the prisoners should ‘as far as 
possible be ruthlessly put to work building roads’. That he was not alone in this 
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attitude is perhaps illustrated by an official’s comment on the order: “That goes 
without saying!’ In line with this approach Hitler announced to the Reichstag, in 
his victory speech of 4 May 1941, that a total of 6,298 Serbian—not ‘Yugoslav — 
officers and 337,864 NCOs and other enlisted men had been taken prisoner. They 
had no prospect of release before the end of the war.84 

As well as the Serbs, another group was not released: Yugoslav Jews, irrespective 
of which ethnic group they belonged to. They suffered a similar fate to that of the 
Polish Jews. Hermann Helfgott, a Jewish Yugoslav rabbi who was taken prisoner as 
an army rabbi with the rank of officer, became the spiritual leader of the approxi- 
mately 650 Jewish prisoners, who were increasingly crowded together in a single 
camp during the war. He managed to establish a well-developed community life— 
from the observance of Jewish holidays to the construction of a synagogue in the 
Offag. The reaction of the German camp authorities ranged from ‘Jewish pigs! You 
are not allowed anything, understood? From now on, you are forbidden to pray or 
study!’ to that of the German camp commander, who gave the Jews a formal 
promise that he would respect their POW status.®4 

Despite being strongly advised that they were safe in the Oflags but not in their 
homeland, some got themselves repatriated to Serbia during 1942 on grounds of 
serious illness, while others had already been released in 1941 because the 
Germans had not identified them as Jews. Most were murdered on arrival in 
Serbia. At first sight the conduct of the Germans seems surprising, since the 
Wehrmacht was certainly involved in the annihilation of the Jews elsewhere in the 
Balkans. But there was a crucial difference berween the Jews in the Balkans and 
those in the German POW camps. The western Allies would not take revenge on 
German POWs for murder in the Balkans, but where offences were committed 
against POWs under Allied protection the Germans would have had to expect 
reprisals against German POWs, and throughout the war this was a risk they did 
not take. 

Nazi racial doctrine does not provides any answer as to why Yugoslavia’s various 
ethnic groups were treated differently. Apart from the ethnic Germans, the Jews, 
and the Hungarians, they were all Slavs, and there was no reason based on ethnicity 
to favour any particular group. The reason for Hitler’s attitude becomes more 
apparent if one bears in mind that the Germans and Austrians blamed the Serbs for 
triggering the First World War. It fitted the image of the Serbs as troublemakers for 
Germany that, after the putsch of 27 March 1941, the new Yugoslav government 
denounced the tripartite pact with Germany and Italy that had been concluded just 
two days earlier. In Hitler's view, the Serbs were again behind this. The reason for 
the different treatment of the Yugoslav ethnic groups was not racial differences, nor 
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even the otherwise pronounced Nazi anti-Semitism, but resentment dating back to 
the First World War.85 

As a result of further releases, the number of POWs actually transported to 
Germany was, in the end, only 180,000. In line with earlier practice, all states allied 
with Germany could request the release of those POWs who either came from their 
own national territory or were ethnically part of their nation. That even applied to 
Italy in respect of its Yugoslav territories, and to Albania. POWs whose return was 
requested by their ‘home governments’, or who themselves applied for repatriation, 
were brought before a review commission in one of the Austrian POW camps, 
either Heilag (repatriation camp) XVII A in Ganserndorf or Stalag XVII A in 
Kaisersteinbruch. This repeatedly led to disputes as to which government could 
claim a specific category of persons for itself, as there were unresolved territorial 
claims outstanding between the various Balkan states. Hungary, for example, asked 
Germany to release prisoners from the Yugoslav region of Batchka, which it had 
annexed, but the Romanian government objected as it did not recognize the 
annexation. In early 1942 the remaining Slovenian POWs were transferred to 
civilian employment, and in the end the number of POWs in German detention 
had fallen by a further 50,000 to about 130,000. Legally they were Yugoslavs, but 
de facto they were almost exclusively Serbs. This was less than 20 per cent of the 
number of Yugoslav soldiers taken prisoner at the time of the surrender.®° 

From the outset German policy aimed at very strong differentiation. The 
situation was further complicated by the activity of the resistance movements, the 
variations in German policy from region to region, and military developments from 
1943, which were unfavourable to the Germans. The following description there- 
fore distinguishes between four categories of individual who were accorded very 
different treatment. 

The first and largest group consisted of those soldiers who were taken prisoner 
as members of the Yugoslav army. Since the German government had declared 
the Yugoslav state to be dissolved, it also ceased to recognize Switzerland as the 
protecting power. From the beginning of 1944, the ICRC took over de facto the 
role of protecting power in relation to the Yugoslav prisoners, who did not, 
however, lose their status as POWs. They remained in the camps, because the 
German security services objected to their conversion to civilian worker status, and 
they received relief parcels both from the Yugoslav government-in-exile and from 
home. From 1942, following the change in Germany’s attitude to the Serbian state, 
the situation was basically the same as in relations between Germany and France. If 
Germany wished to support the Serbian government, the latter had to be given an 
opportunity to boost its profile. Consequently, Germany had to accommodate it 
over the issue of POWs. Although the Serbian government did not manage to 
obtain German consent for the conversion of the POWs to civilian worker status, a 
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few thousand sick and wounded were allowed to return home. To support the 
government Milan Nedié, a further 400 officers of the former Yugoslav army were 
allowed to return home on leave. And when, towards the end of the war, the Serbs 
were to fight with the Germans against Bolshevism, the Serbian nationalist gov- 
ernment, which was now resident in Kitzbiihel, was even allowed to set up a welfare 
organization similar to the Scapini mission, although this failed to make any real 
impact.87 

The second group of Yugoslavs differed from the first not by reason of legal 
status but on the basis of the history of their imprisonment. In autumn 1943 a 
group of between 2,000 and 3,000 Serbian POWs arrived in Germany; they had 
been among an original total of around 10,000 Yugoslav soldiers captured by the 
Italians and deported to Germany when Italy surrendered. Since, as in the case of 
France or Poland, the surrender did not mean the end of Yugoslav resistance, more 
soldiers were taken prisoner by the Germans in the later years of the war. Some of 
them were members of the Yugoslav forces which had escaped to Egypt via Greece 
and continued to fight under British and American command; these the Germans 
regarded as British. 

The most important group, however, were the partisans, and the largest contin- 
gent among them were the members of Tito’s People’s Liberation Army. How 
these organizations were to be classified in Hitler’s view is shown by the OKW 
order of 16 September 1941, which bears all the hallmarks of his style: ‘Any instance 
of rebellion against the German occupying power, whatever the individual circum- 
stances, must be considered to be of Communist origin.’ In response, hostages were 
to be killed and the ‘bandits’ summarily shot by firing squad. Although that 
continued to be the legal position until mid-1943, from 1942 partisans began 
also to be taken into police custody. On 8 August 1943 Hitler ordered that they 
should in future be treated as POWs. The effect of this change was not to accord 
them full legal status; it merely meant that they were no longer killed or handed 
over to the local police. If the persons concerned were former members of the 
Yugoslav army they were taken to Germany, assigned to POW camps, and put to 
work. A number of the civilians among them suffered a particularly cruel fate. Josef 
Terboven, the Reich commissioner for the occupied Norwegian territories, 
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managed, by circumventing the proper authorities, to persuade a police chief whom 
he had befriended, and who had been assigned to a post in the Balkans, to hand 
over to him a contingent of captured Yugoslav partisans. They were then set to 
work by the Todt Organization, under the supervision of the SS, in northern and 
central Norway. Not until the Red Cross had learned of the existence of these 
camps, visited them, and pressed for improvements were the Yugoslav prisoners in 
Norway handed over to the Wehrmacht as POWs, after which their living condi- 
tions improved. Of the original 4,300 prisoners under SS responsibility, about 
1,900 had already died, largely because those sick with typhus were liquidated to 
prevent the disease from spreading.®® 

The change in the German approach as of 1943 resulted from both the urgent 
need for manpower and the growing strength of Tito’s partisans. In 1942 the 
Italian occupying power and the Croatian ‘Ustasi’ state had already begun to be 
more flexible. The first prisoner exchanges took place, with the Germans taking 
part only if the prisoners involved were civilians. Hitler initially rejected proposals 
to extend the process to soldiers, though that did not mean an end to the 
negotiations. The crux of the problem was, as the Germans saw it, the risk—but 
from a Yugoslav perspective the hope—that official negotiations would result in 
Tito’s partisans being de facto recognized as belligerents. In the end, matters took 
the same turn as previously in the case of the Italians. As more and more high- 
ranking officers fell into the hands of the partisans, the pressure on the Germans 
mounted. From 1943 there were several exchanges of lower ranks, which, for the 
only time in the Second World War, also included healthy POWs. However, 
mutual recognition as belligerents and the assurance that international laws of 
war would be respected remained until the end of the war the subject of unsuc- 
cessful negotiations.? 

Finally, mention must also be made of a category of individuals who were not 
Yugoslavs but were imprisoned together with them. As in France, the partisan units 
were not homogeneous: as well as Yugoslavs, they contained Italian soldiers who 
had avoided German imprisonment, and escaped forced labourers who had even 
formed their own sections for foreigners within Tito’s units. Another group, 
though small in number, had high hostage value: from 1944 there were British 
and American military missions in Yugoslavia to provide a channel of communi- 
cation between the partisans and the western Allies, and the Germans succeeded in 
capturing some of them, including the head of the British mission, General 
E. F. Davies, who was taken prisoner on 8 January 1944.°° 
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Summarizing the fate of Yugoslavs in German detention, we find a mixed 
picture. Of the original 700,000 Yugoslav soldiers, the majority were either not 
imprisoned or released within a short time. The 130,000 Serbs, however, apart 
from the few who were repatriated, had to work for a total of four years in 
Germany. The conditions they experienced were tolerable, largely owing to support 
from outside Germany. The relatively small number of ‘bandits’ taken to Germany 
or Norway with civilian status during the period 1942-4 fared far worse: more than 
half of them died. A total of approximately 180,000 Yugoslavs spent varying 
lengths of time in Germany. With regard to the mortality rate, all that is known 
is that some 1,900 died in Norway at the hands of the SS. The incomplete German 
statistics indicate at least a further 2,000 deaths in military detention. Assuming 
that the pattern was similar to that of the other POW groups, the end result may 
have been a total number of deaths at the lower end of a scale between 5,000 and 
10,000. If that is correct, the fate of Yugoslavs in Germany, from all of these very 
different groups, would not have been significantly different from that of western 
POWs.?! 


7. GREECE 


Greece became involved in the Second World War as soon as it was attacked by 
Italy on 28 October 1940. On 6 April 1941 the Germans launched “Operation 
Marita’ which basically ended with the surrender of the Greek armed forces on 23 
April 1941, although Crete was not completely defeated until 30 May 1941. The 
king and the Greek government fled to London. 

In contrast to his attitude to Yugoslavia, Hitler was personally very sympathetic 
to the Greek people. As early as 16 April 1941 he stated that he wished to let the 
whole of the Greek army go home after defeat. The conditions of the surrender 
were honourable, ‘with respect to the generally courageous conduct of these 
soldiers’, as Hitler emphasized in his victory speech to the Reichstag on 4 May 
1941. As a sign of respect, officers were allowed to keep ‘harness and weapons’. 
Although only about 210,000 soldiers had been captured by the Germans by the 
time of the surrender, the whole army, numbering some 430,000 men, were 
declared POWs, but were merely required to assemble under the command of 
their officers in reception camps until the fighting was over and then be released.°? 
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From 1941, only those Greek POWs who had been born in Crete and fought 
there remained in prison. At Hitler’s behest, they were not released because of the 
violations of the international laws of war which the Germans alleged had occurred 
during the conquest of the island. However, that was not the end of the story. As in 
the case of other countries already occupied by Germany, elements of the Greek 
armed forces had managed to evade the Germans and assemble in Egypt. They 
formed the approximately 20,000-strong Royal Hellenic Army which fought under 
British command at El Alamein and elsewhere, and was deployed in Italy in 1944. 
As a result, even in the period after 1941 increasing numbers of Greeks were taken 
prisoner by the Germans, but were treated as if they were British. The situation was 
different for Greek resistance fighters who, like the Yugoslav partisans, were not 
accorded combatant status.?3 

The largest group of Greek POWs consisted of Greeks who had originally been 
held prisoner by the Italians. The existence of this group resulted from a decision 
taken by Hitler, based on Axis policy; he had rejected the request of the Greek 
military leadership to surrender only to the Germans and not to the Italians. When 
Italy collapsed, and Germany occupied Italian territories, the Wehrmacht deported 
the remaining Greeks in Italian detention to Germany in September 1943. As a 
result, the number of all Greeks registered as POWs in German detention rose to 
just short of 2,000 by the end of 1944. The German authorities recorded the death 
of only one such prisoner, but how many really died is not known. The fact that 
Greek POWs were transported to Germany at a late stage suggests that the number 
of deaths may have been high, since the captives were exposed to the air raids and 
final battles for much of their detention. Apart from that, the Greeks received 
comfort parcels via the ICRC and ought not, therefore, to have been too badly off 
in terms of provisions.” 


8. BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Britain declared war on Germany on 3 September 1939. Germany nominated 
Switzerland as protecting power for the duration of the war, whereas Britain 
nominated the United States. At the same time, the governments assured each 
other of their intention to comply with the Hague Regulations and the 1929 
Geneva Conventions. Both sides thus acted in accordance with the guidelines for 
the traditional conduct of war, and—in contrast, for example, to the relationship 
between the Soviet Union and Germany—their attitude was characterized by 
mutual respect despite the military conflict. But there is a second, very specific 
characteristic of the Germany’s relationship with Britain and the United States: 
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Britain was the only country which was at war with Germany from the start of the 
Second World War and was neither defeated nor occupied. Although their number 
was small in the early stages, Britain always had German civilians or soldiers in 
custody, whom it could use as hostages to secure the welfare of its own nationals. 
The German government, too, was concerned for the welfare of its own nationals in 
British custody, so particular importance was attached to reciprocity of action at 
political level. 

Initially POW numbers were in any case very small. As late as spring 1940, 
German civilians in Britain and British citizens in Germany were allowed to return 
home. The two governments concluded a series of agreements on issues such as 
labour deployment, payment, currency exchange rates, remuneration, the exchange 
and repatriation of POWs, and the treatment of civilian internees. As a result of 
German suspicions that the British had hushed up the killing of a German prisoner 
in Egypt by British personnel, it was agreed that, in cases of serious injury or death, 
an investigation would be carried out, the protecting power would be informed, 
and the comrades of the person concerned would be involved in the process. An 
attempt was thus made to introduce transparency and establish the facts. Subse- 
quently, when western Allied POWs were executed after escape attempts—from 
Sagan POW camp, for example—this agreement proved an obstacle for the 
German side. However, no solution was reached on that point, which had already 
proved critical in relation to French POWs. The OKW accorded British POWs, as 
well, only the rations of members of the Wehrmacht who were providing for 
themselves, and not those of depot troops. For prisoners unable to obtain extra 
food, these rations were too low over the longer term. While it is true that the 
British gave bigger rations to their own soldiers than they did to prisoners, the latter 
were still adequately fed. Despite many protests about this violation of the laws of 
war, the Wehrmacht refused to change its position. The problem was alleviated by 
the relief parcels which British and American POWs received in substantial 
numbers. All prisoners were entitled to a 5-kilogram weekly parcel, so that they 
were not dependent on German food supplies.°° 


(a) First Hostilities between Germany and Britain 


The situation changed with the beginning of Germany’s ‘western campaign’. In 
Britain, as in Germany, some of the remaining enemy nationals were interned. The 
number in custody was increased by about 1,200 German POWs captured by 
Dutch units, as well as German civilians living in Belgium who might, it was feared, 
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support the Germans as a ‘fifth column’. As a result, the number of Germans 
detained in the British Empire—mainly in Britain itself—rose to about 13,000, 
fewer than 2,000 of whom were soldiers. Developments on the German side were 
quite different. Although some British civilians were initially interned in Germany, 
the approximately 44,000 British soldiers who had fallen into the hands of the 
Wehrmacht during the ‘western campaign’ constituted by far the largest contingent 
of British nationals in German captivity. In spring 1941 they were joined by a 
second group. The British government had promised to send the Greeks a 100,000 
strong expeditionary force, known as “‘W-Force’. The expeditionary force included 
16,000 New Zealanders and 17,000 Australian troops, who, following in the 
tradition of the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps (ANZAC) in the First 
World War, were to be deployed in the Balkans. Although only 58,000 soldiers had 
arrived in Greece by the time their evacuation was ordered (because Greece had 
been defeated), the British were unable to evacuate the entire corps. Asa result, not 
only Greeks but Indians, Arabs, and Palestinians, as well as about 8,000 British, 
New Zealanders, and Australians, fell into German hands. Together with the 
British prisoners who had been detained in France, the number of British soldiers 
in German custody was now in the region of 50,000. In terms of numbers, 
therefore, the situation was very uneven. As against the large number of British 
soldiers in German detention, there were a only a few thousand Germans held in 
Britain, very few of whom were soldiers.*° 

As regards the treatment of POWs, three overlapping problem areas developed 
and proved of fundamental importance throughout the war. In the first place, there 
were different categories of individual to which different rules of law applied. These 
groups were: 


— regular POWs; 

— soldiers interned in neutral countries; 

— soldiers who had fled and escaped to those countries; 
— civilians, whether or not interned; 

— interned sailors from the merchant Aeet. 


The legal classification of those groups was also a matter of dispute. The Germans 
considered merchant seamen to be civilian internees, whereas the British regarded 
them as POWs.?’ 

The second problem had an even greater impact: the units fighting initially 
under British, and then under joint British and American supreme command, were 
not nationally homogeneous. For one thing, they contained French and Polish 
units who owed their allegiance to the governments-in-exile of countries occupied 
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by Germany. Even within the British forces in the narrower sense, a distinction had 
to be made between units from the UK, those from other Commonwealth states 
such as Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa, those from British 
colonies, mainly India. The legal position was all the more complicated in that 
nationals of independent Commonwealth states, Canadians for example, served in 
British units. The German response to this highly complex situation was to adopt as 
the criterion, not the soldier's nationality or origin, but the uniform he was wearing 
when captured, and make that the determining factor. 

The third difficulty lay in the fact that units from the whole of the empire fought 
together with the British troops, and there were also individual citizens of different 
nations of the empire within the British units. As these units were deployed only in 
individual theatres of war, the mix of nationalities among the British in German 
detention was very uneven, while German POWs were mainly held in just a few 
countries of the empire. To take an example, at least half of the group of British 
captured in Greece and on Crete were from Australia and New Zealand; a further 
2,000 soldiers from these two countries were captured in North Africa in late 1941, 
whereas during the period from summer 1942 onwards only fewer than 200 
Australians and New Zealanders were taken prisoner by the Germans. At the 
same time there were very few German POWs or civilian internees in those 
countries. The situation was the reverse where Canadians were concerned. There 
was hardly a single Canadian national in German hands until about 1943, whereas, 
for some time, 90 per cent of all German POWs taken by the British were held in 
Canada. For the British this meant they had to take account of the differing 
interests of the individual states of the empire, while the Germans were faced 
with a negotiating partner who was relatively slow to react.?8 

Even after the first hostilities took place, relations at working level—between the 
German and British specialist administrations—were marked by the knowledge 
that international law would in principle be observed by both sides. There were 
certainly times when one side accommodated the other because the latter had been 
generous on an earlier occasion. With the help of the American protecting power, 
Britain protested if, for example, POWs were forced to march for excessively long 
periods or without adequate provisions. From time to time POWs were used to 
clear bomb-damaged airfields or were poorly lodged, and that too elicited protests. 
These complaints did not always appear justified, but, in the view of neutral 
observers, British POWs seemed to be well aware of their rights, if not recalcitrant 
in their relations with the detaining power. That applied, in particular, to officers 
who did not work, were condemned to a life of inactivity in their camps, and were 
bored. As protecting power, the United States had, for example, to investigate a 
complaint by British officers concerning their conditions in the reserve military 
hospital at Dieburg. The officers were not prepared to take their meals together 
with their NCOs and men, and correctly pointed out that this was contrary to the 
Geneva Convention. There were also complaints from the German side concerning 
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individual cases of mistreatment or unreasonable conditions in individual camps. 
Provided complaints were justified, they could in most cases be settled in a manner 
acceptable to both sides.°? 

In contrast to the relations established at working level, the two governments 
clashed in a development that escalated over the years. For a time, the confrontation 
took the form of a duel between British prime minister Winston Churchill and 
Adolf Hitler. It began in summer 1940 with the Battle of Britain and, at that stage, 
was largely influenced by the fact that the British felt that, militarily speaking, they 
had their backs against the wall. 

One of the first signs of an increase in tension was the British attitude to 
Germany’s air-sea rescue aircraft. The Luftwaffe had put in place its own rescue 
service designed to rescue pilots who had come down in the sea. Although the 
aircraft were painted in Red Cross colours, the Luftwaffe had failed to get them 
official recognition of the kind accorded to hospital ships. Until August 1940 the 
air-sea rescue service, which had no British equivalent at that point, had been 
picking up both German and British aircrew without interference. But the British 
then began firing on the aircraft. Technically, they were entitled to do so, and 
Churchill basically argued that the fact that the Germans were rescuing crews 
regardless of nationality worked to their advantage, since they could redeploy 
their rescued aircrews, whereas the British crews were held prisoner. Britain had, 
therefore, to insist on rescuing its own aircrews who had made forced landings. But 
there was one thing which Churchill ignored in his argument: at that stage, in 
summer 1940, the British simply did not have the necessary rescue resources—it 
was the summer of 1941 before they had suitable craft.!0° 

Also in the summer of 1940, the British government decided to transport to its 
dominions, mainly Canada, some 4,000 POWs and civilian internees who were 
already being held in Great Britain, as well as any Germans taken prisoner 
subsequently. There were two reasons for this. First, the POWs could not be put 
to work in Britain because there were not enough guards available to supervise 
them. Secondly, the British government considered that Britain was at risk of a 
German invasion, in which case it did not want to have German soldiers to the rear 
of its own troops or to run the risk of those prisoners being freed by German troops. 
As the United States protecting power had predicted, the Germans justifiably 
protested at this. They argued that it was a breach of the international laws of 
war to transport POWs across the Atlantic, which had been declared a war zone. 
The British argued that what they were actually doing was removing the Germans 
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from battle zone ‘Britain’, and that it was up to the Germans not to sink the British 
transport ships. That this was a spurious argument became clear in early 1941 when 
the British began transporting to Britain for labour deployment Italian POWs who 
were considered to be compliant and not a threat, while at the same time continu- 
ing to claim that it was necessary to remove Germans from the danger area. When a 
transport ship carrying German POWs was in fact sunk by the Germans, the latter 
blamed the British government. This was an example of the kind of thing that had 
happened in the First World War, when one side would accuse the other of 
fundamentally negating the international laws of war on the basis of isolated inci- 
dents, although it was well aware chat was an unjustified generalization.'! 

Another example of this process is seen in the German reports on alleged war 
crimes committed by British troops against German soldiers during the fighting on 
Crete. Although subsequent investigations showed that the mistreatment and 
mutilation of Germans soldiers had generally been committed by the civilian 
population, and not by British troops, the initial German indignation nonetheless 
poisoned the atmosphere. 

Relations between the Germans and British deteriorated further as a result of 
what happened in relation to the planned exchange of seriously ill and wounded 
POWs in 1941. Although joint medical commissions had been involved in 
selecting the sick since May 1940, difficulties in coordinating positions within 
the British Empire delayed the conclusion of an exchange agreement until 1941. 
The sick and wounded had already been brought to the ports of Newhaven and 
Dieppe for embarkation when Hitler discovered that only about 100 Germans were 
to be repatriated, compared with 1,153 British. Although the disparity reflected the 
differing numbers of POWs, and the organizations involved were aware of this, 
Hitler prohibited the exchange—to the great disappointment of both the individ- 
uals concerned and the British public. The latter could properly claim that the 
provisions of the Geneva Conventions on POWs stipulated that all persons 
acknowledged to be entitled to be repatriated should be repatriated, without it 
being necessary to balance out the numbers, and that for the British to have agreed 
to the German demand that the exchange should be on a one-for-one basis would 
have been a retreat from the legal position in force.!° 

As a countermove, the Germans proposed in November 1941 that there should 
be a comprehensive exchange of POWs, civilian internees, and protected personnel. 
That proposal had the advantage that, in the prevailing circumstances, the number 
of persons to be exchanged would have been in the region of 15,000 for each side, 
without any need for a specific agreement on parity. But when the British accepted, 
they had to accept that Canada reserved the right to be involved in the agreement. 
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The Canadian government first wanted to wait and see whether it would be more 
advantageous to take part in a planned exchange likely to take place between the 
United States, which had now entered the war, and Germany. In any event, at that 
time some 16,000 of the approximately 18,000 German POWs in British captivity 
were in Canada. Formally speaking, they were prisoners of Britain who were simply 
being accommodated in Canada, but the British were aware that the Germans 
would suspect that the Canada’s reservation was merely a trick to exclude the vast 
majority of German POWs. Consequently, there was, for the time being, no fresh 
agreement on a prisoner exchange. !3 


(b) The ‘Shackling Crisis’ 


As the political climate changed, so did the military situation. In December 1941 
the United States entered the war. The first fighting took place in North Aftica—at 
the time, the only fiercely contested theatre of war—where the Germans gained the 
upper hand. When Tobruk fell, a further 25,000 Allied troops, half of them South 
Africans, were taken prisoner by the Germans. But increasing numbers of Axis 
troops were being captured by the British. In October 1942 there were about 
71,000 British soldiers in German captivity, compared with some 18,000 Germans 
in British camps. The relationship of about 1:25 in favour of the Germans had 
declined to around 1:4. Furthermore, Britain was now allied with a power, the 
United States, which, at any point in the war, had more German POWs at its 
disposal than the number of Americans held by the Germans, although the figures 
were initially very low on both sides. The following events must be viewed in the 
light of this development, as German superiority in terms of number of prisoners 
progressively declined. '4 

In March 1942, on the voyage from Port Suez to Durban, German POWs from 
the Afrika Korps had valuables and clothing stolen from them in the course of 
inspections. As a result, many soldiers had to leave the troopship SS Pasteur in 
Durban in their underpants, as they lacked adequate clothing. Compared with 
violations of the international laws of war on the eastern front or, in the latter stages 
of the war, the western front, this was of no great significance, but it fitted in with a 
German image of British conduct that was increasingly incompatible with the 
international laws of war. The Reich demanded an apology, compensation, and an 
assurance that the incident would not be repeated. Knowing full well that this was a 
breach by its own side, the British government was prepared to pay compensation, 
but not to make a declaration that it would comply. In response, the Germans 
imposed sanctions on the British POWs in Oflag IX A/H Spangenberg, although 
they were lifted two months later without the British government giving way.!°° 
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On 19 August 1942 British troops landed at Dieppe. During the fighting, 
German prisoners were shackled, as had happened previously in a British com- 
mando operation on the island of Sark. On that occasion the British soldiers had 
handcuffed four German soldiers and subsequently killed them when retreating. In 
Dieppe a British mission order ordering the use of shackles was discovered. In 
addition, a British manual was discovered which recommended that, in operations 
of that nature, POWs should be allowed to live only in so far as this was in British 
interests. That sequence of events triggered two developments with serious conse- 
quences: the ‘Shackling Crisis’ and the ‘Commando Order’. 

First, the ‘Shackling Crisis’: even though it involved violations of the laws of war 
that affected honour rather than life and limb, Germany responded with a protest 
and demanded that the British government should, as a matter of principle, stop 
shackling POWs. The initial British response was to adopt a conciliatory tone but 
maintain its position, but then British prime minister Winston Churchill changed 
tack. Initially, when faced with conflicts of this kind with the Reich, he had taken 
the view that it made no sense to engage in reprisals, as the Germans were prepared 
to go further than he could expect the British public to tolerate. But now he did 
exactly the opposite. He got the British Cabinet to declare that shackles had not 
been used but that, in any case, the British government was not prepared to 
renounce the use of shackles for POWs. In response, the German government 
decided that, as of 8 October 1942, the 1,376 British POWs who had been taken 
POW in Dieppe would be handcuffed during the day until the British government 
gave a satisfactory undertaking. The British government retaliated by chaining the 
same number of Germans in British detention, whereupon the Germans tripled the 
number of handcuffed British POWs. 

The fact that the situation was allowed to escalate in this way had damaging 
consequences at all levels. To begin with, the relationship between the camp 
authorities and the POWs was seriously prejudiced. The POWs would not volun- 
tarily allow themselves to be handcuffed, and even if the POWs had not resisted, 
the German camp authorities considered the measure unworthy of them. In 
Canada, where the majority of German POWs were located, matters culminated 
in the ‘Battle of Bowmanville’. T/ME magazine of 26 October 1942 reported the 
incident as follows: “When the Canadians came with the manacles, the big blond 
Nazi boys at Camp Bowmanville put up an awful fight. In the melee one was 
bayoneted (severely), another shot (not seriously); 400 barricaded themselves in the 
camp’s main hall.’'!°6 The Germans took a Canadian captain hostage, and, after the 
POWs had been two days without food, Canadian reinforcements used a fire hose 
and teargas to storm the building. The “Shackling Crisis’ cast a shadow over not 
only the relationship between guards and prisoners, but also the relationship 
between London and the Commonwealth governments, which felt they had been 
dragged into a questionable undertaking by the British government without being 
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consulted. They rightly feared that the British action would be prejudicial to their 
own POWs and probably end in a political defeat.!°” 

Pope Pius XII, the Swedish Red Cross, and the International Red Cross tried to 
mediate, but, in the end, they failed because the Germans wanted, at the very least, 
an investigation by an independent commission and a formal undertaking from the 
British that they would not use shackles, while the British government could not 
agree to such an investigation, and Churchill was not prepared to give way on the 
main issue. On 12 December 1942 the British ended the use of shackles, while the 
Germans suspended their use over Christmas. 

But that did not mark the end of the ‘Shackling Crisis’, as the Germans resumed 
the practice in the New Year. In most camps the POWs concerned were shackled in 
the morning in such a way that they could free themselves and replace the manacles 
in the evening before the guards arrived to remove them. But Hitler insisted that 
the measure should remain in place until the British gave way. Churchill, mean- 
time, could only with difficulty be dissuaded from publicly declaring that after 
Germany was defeated, German officers would be put in chains for twice as long as 
the British had been previously.!° 

The situation remained unchanged until the Germans found themselves in 
military retreat in North Africa. The process began when the Battle of El Alamein 
was lost in late October/early November 1942, and culminated in the surrender of 
Army Group Africa in Tunis on 12/13 May 1943. From that point on, the British 
and Americans held at least as many, and in the longer term more, German 
prisoners than the Germans held British and Americans. From a German perspec- 
tive, a further factor aggravated the situation. The OKW calculated that there were 
about 6,000 seriously wounded Germans in North Africa, whom it would no 
longer have been possible to evacuate. The current German negotiating tactic in 
relation to prisoner exchanges stood in the way of the Wehrmacht’s objective of 
assisting its comrades. While the ‘Shackling Crisis’ persisted, the Germans had 
dragged their feet on the issue. In addition, the German insistence on parity of 
numbers in exchanges—which was contrary to the international laws of war— 
proved to be awkward, because compared with the many German wounded there 
were not enough British POWs who could be repatriated. In these circumstances 
the OKW bypassed the foreign ministry and approached Hitler directly; ke 
permitted the exchange in the interest of the German wounded, provided shackling 
ceased thereafter. On 20 November 1943, after more than a year, shackles were 
tacitly abandoned. The German authorities were pleased to have British prisoners 
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to use as labour once again, and the British public was relieved. Shackling prisoners 
of war was in any case perceived as ‘un-British’.1°? 

The first US—German prisoner exchange had already taken place in October 1943, 
and some exchanges had also taken place previously between the western Allies and 
Italy. Despite all the bitterness at the political level, several exchanges took place in 
the years before the war ended. For instance, a total of 6,000 Italians and 14,000 
Germans were repatriated in exchange for 12,000 US and British POWs. The last 
exchange, planned in March 1945 and scheduled for April 1945, did not take place 
because of military developments. Cooperation between the Germans and the 
Western Allies paid off in other connections; where there were grounds for com- 
plaint, it proved helpful to resolve individual cases at the lowest possible level rather 
than to protest against general rules. In that way, British objections relating to 
individual German camps could be entirely successful. In the same way the German 
authorities were able, as late as 1944, to obtain compensation from the British 
government for the sinking of the steamer Embla carrying relief parcels for German 
POWs in North Africa, as all parties had promised to protect such shipments.!!° 


(c) The ‘Commando Order’ 


The ‘Shackling Crisis’ taught the British and Americans that it was pointless to 
engage in reprisals against an enemy who was prepared to go to greater lengths than 
they felt they could allow themselves. In the years that followed, however, they were 
more and more frequently faced with the question of how to react to an enemy who 
increasingly disregarded the laws of war, not only in individual cases but in the 
general measures it adopted. The British and Americans decided to refrain from 
reprisals, and publicly announced that both those who had ordered and those who 
had carried out the crimes would be brought to trial after the war.!!! 

From Hitler’s perspective, however, a turning point was reached with the events 
of 1942. On several occasions the western Allies had sent small commando units on 
sabotage missions to areas under German occupation, where they had inflicted 
substantial damage. The commando unit which had tied the hands of German 
POWs on the island of Sark and executed them was just one example. Provided 
they were in uniform, they were combatants entitled to POW status, even though 
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they committed frequent and extensive violations of the laws of war. However, it 
was not that but their success that angered Hitler. In his view, they caused far more 
damage than whole units of regular soldiers, and, when their work was done, they 
could become POWs without any risk to their own lives. 

To put an end to what he saw as a serious abuse of international law, Hitler 
personally drafted the ‘Commando Order’, after receiving a draft from the OKW 
which he considered as unsatisfactory. The order was issued on 18 October 1942. 
The key passages read as follows: ‘For some time our enemies have been using in 
their warfare methods which are outside the international Geneva Convention 
{...] I therefore order: From now on, all enemies on so-called commando missions 
in Europe or Africa challenged by German troops, even if they are to all appearances 
soldiers in uniform [...] in battle or in flight, are to be slaughtered to the last 
man.”'!2 Jn his letter accompanying the order, Hitler wrote: ‘In the whole of the 
eastern area, the war against the partisans is therefore a battle for the total eradication of 
one side or the other | ...] Even if they describe it differently, England and America 
have decided to conduct war in the same way.”!!3 

There could have been no legal objection to announcing that such commandos 
would be held responsible for their actions. However, to order that POWs were to 
be killed, even when they were properly identified as soldiers, was a violation of 
the international laws of war. Obviously, the parallel between the ‘Commissar 
Order’ and the ‘Commando Order’ lay in the fundamental notion of depriving 
soldiers of their status as combatants and killing them. In that respect, the attitude 
that prevailed in the eastern theatre of war was transferred to the western theatre. 
Decision-makers and military leaders reacted to the order in differing ways. While 
legal experts rejected it as being clearly contrary to the international laws of war, 
many military leaders did not entirely close their minds to Hitler’s way of thinking, 
but, like the head of the Armed Forces Operations Staff, General Alfred Jodl, and 
the head of the National Security Department, General Warlimont, they tried to 
leave room for manoeuvre. However, the head of the OKW, Wilhelm Keitel, and 
Hitler’s adjutant, Rudolf Schmundt, followed Hitler unconditionally, just as unit 
commanders transmitted the order without a second thought. It is hard to assess to 
what extent the order was implemented on the ground, as it offered loopholes. For 
instance, prisoners captured in the normal course of fighting, airmen forced to 
make emergency landings by parachute, and prisoners taken after sea battles, were 
specifically exempted. But in at least some cases it was possible to prove that troops 
of the western Allies who had been properly captured as combatants in uniform had 
been murdered, and that played a part in the judgements handed down against war 
criminals in Nuremberg in 1946.1!4 
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From the end of 1942 the German government repeatedly threatened to 
denounce the international laws of war unless the British desisted from their 
methods.'!5 At the same time it carefully considered plans of how a defence 
could be mounted against the Allied air attacks. There was particular anger at the 
firing on civilians by Allied aircraft and the bombing of residential areas. The plans 
relied solely—because it was the only option available—on using POWs. An initial 
attempt involved reviving a method used in the First World War. Dulag Luft was 
transferred from Oberursel near Frankfurt to the centre of Frankfurt, which was 
under heavy Allied bombardment. The Germans ought to have realized that this 
would not deter the Allies. In general, they paid no attention to the possible impact 
of their bombing on their own POWs in Germany. If they had, there would have 
been few places left for them to bomb. One example demonstrates the possible 
implications of that approach for the POWs. When the Royal Air Force destroyed 
the Méhnetal Dam on 17 May 1943, the mass of water that was released killed 
1,348 people, 749 of them foreigners, including a number of POWs. Since the 
Allies were not in fact deterred from carrying out further attacks, the Germans 
subsequently stopped deploying POWs as a human shield against air raids.!'6 

The war crimes trials held by the Soviet Union in Kharkov and Kiev in 1943 
offered a new approach. Hitler again considered having pilots of the western Allies 
who had been taken prisoner tried before German military tribunals. In the end the 
idea was rejected, since it was impossible to prove in terms that would stand up in 
court that individual airmen who had been shot down were responsible for aircrews 
firing on civilians or for the bombing of residential areas. A suggestion by the head 
of the OKW that the British and Americans should be threatened with reprisals 
against their own POWs was also rejected. The number of German POWs in Allied 
detention had long been far greater than the number of western Allies in German 
hands, so the Germans would always have been the relative losers. In May 1944 
propaganda minister Joseph Goebbels aired the idea of having the civilian popula- 
tion lynch aircrews forced to land in Germany, if it was not possible to put them on 
trial. The Wehrmacht opposed this, as there was no doubting the status of the 
airmen as combatants. But such crimes did take place, though responsibility for 
them generally lay with the police and the local civilian population, whereas airmen 
captured in circumstances in which the Wehrmacht was in control were usually 
safe. The major air raid of 13-14 February on Dresden further fuelled anger. Hitler 
called for all officers from the air forces of the western Allies to be shot. In February 
1945 he even envisaged placing 5,000 officers in the Wilhelmsplatz in Berlin daily, 
to deter the Allies from mounting air raids. In the end, however, none of these 
proposals were carried out, and they did not affect the daily life of British and 
American POWs.!!7 
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(d) Everyday Life 


The reality of life for British and American POWs was largely unaffected by the 
political disputes described above. In summer 1943, Italy was on the brink of 
military collapse. The approximately 80,000 western Allied POWs who were in 
Italian camps could hope soon to be liberated. To protect them from being trapped 
between two fighting fronts, the British government called on them to remain in 
the camps and await liberation. When Italy then surrendered and the Germans 
began transporting the allied POWs to Germany, it became apparent that the 
British government had done the Germans a favour. Because the majority of 
prisoners had remained in the camps, the Germans were able to transport about 
52,000 of them to Germany. The rest escaped to Switzerland, to the Italian or 
Yugoslav partisans, or fought their way back to their own lines.!'8 

For those POWs already in Germany, the overcrowding of the camps as a result 
of the deportations from Italy meant further pressure in circumstances that were 
becoming increasingly difficult. Although the increase in the number of Allied air 
raids from 1943 was welcomed as a sign of the coming victory, they also repre- 
sented a threat to the life of the POWs and placed a strain on them, as they did on 
the German civilian population. The increase in tension was apparent, not only in 
the way guards and the civilian population dealt with the POWs, but in the 
conduct of the fighting. After the Normandy invasion, there were instances of 
Allied POWs being shot, sometimes in large groups, which had not previously 
happened in the conduct of the war between the British and Americans and the 
Germans. The shootings were mainly carried out by units of the Waffen-SS, 
particularly members of the 12th SS-Panzerdivision, the “Hitler Youth’ (Hitlerju- 
gend). The situation worsened as it became clear that Germany was on the brink of 
collapse. POW rations, already meagre, had been reduced as early as 1942. In the 
summer of 1944 they were cut further, though this had little impact on the POWs 
until, as a result of the collapse in Germany’s infrastructure, they could no longer 
count on regular relief supplies. At the same time, the camps began to be evacuated 
from areas at risk from the enemy. Columns on the march suffered high losses from 
bombing and strafing, quite apart from conduct contrary to the international laws 
of war on the part of individual guards, in circumstances in which all concerned 
were under excessive stress, !!9 

Summarizing developments over a period of more than five years, it is clear that, 
initially, the German rules applied in relation to the British and American POWs 
were consistent with the international laws of war. Rations were an exception, but 
that had little effect on the POWs. From mid-1940 tensions increased, with the 
threat of an invasion of Britain. Responsibility for this lay initially with the British 
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government, and prime minister Winston Churchill in particular. But when, from 
1942—and, more particularly, from 1943—the situation deteriorated to the 
detriment of the Third Reich, the Germans were increasingly responsible for 
provoking or aggravating conflicts. Like Churchill previously, it was now Hitler 
who trod the path of escalation. That the conduct of the war on the western front 
did not descend into barbarity was due both to the fact that the western powers did 
not adopt a tit-for-tat approach, and also to the fact that the Wehrmacht did not 
share the views of Hitler and his entourage to the same degree as on the eastern 
front. Although the POWs themselves suffered from the general intensification of the 
situation, they were barely affected by the political disputes between the govern- 
ments. Far more important for them was the cooperation between the specialist 
authorities, as demonstrated by the prisoner exchanges. Overall, the British and 
American POWs were treated in a way that must, by and large, be described as 
consistent with the international laws of war, even though individuals or small groups 
were victims of war crimes. That is apparent from the mortality rate for the almost 
230,000 Allied POWs, of whom, according to incomplete German figures ‘only’ 
about 2,100 died. Although there are significant variations in Australian, Canadian, 
British, and American figures on this, they all indicate the same trend, pointing to a 
mortality rate of about 3 per cent. The figures for the Australians provide a very good 
picture of the pattern of losses, as they were among those taken prisoner by the 
Germans very early on: 


POWs: 6,346 
of whom: escaped 135 
repatriated 811 

freed at the end of the war 5,400 

died: 149 

as a result of enemy action 45 

of their wounds 25 

of illness 79 


In a group of POWs the majority of whom were captured in 1940/1, and so spent 
four or five years in detention, that mortality rate indicates that the living condi- 
tions must have been tolerable. The real problems of the western Allies in relation 
to POWs lay not in Europe, but in the Pacific theatre of war.!20 


9. THE SOVIET UNION 


In some respects the war against the Soviet Union did not differ initially from other 
‘campaigns’. Germany appointed Bulgaria as its protecting power, and the Soviet 
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Union appointed Sweden. Soviet citizens living in Germany were arrested on the 
night of 22 June 1941. On 2 July 1941 there was an exchange of diplomatic 
personnel. By September 1941 about 1,000 Soviet citizens had travelled to the 
USSR via Turkey in exchange for the handover of 300 German citizens. The rest 
remained interned until 1944, under the care of Sweden as protecting power. 
Compared with the equivalent processes between Germany and the western Allies, 
the exchange took place unusually smoothly, in almost ‘gentlemanlike’ fashion. Just 
a few months later, for example, Hitler banned an exchange of wounded POWs 
between Germany and Britain at the last minute because the numbers favoured the 
British. 

On 23 June 1941 the ICRC offered its services to all belligerents. On 17 July 
1941 the Soviet Union declared that, on a basis of reciprocity, it intended to 
comply with the Hague Regulations, to which it had yet to accede. The Soviet 
Union had ratified the 1929 Geneva Conventions on the wounded, and gave an 
assurance that it would observe those conventions in relation to all states which had 
similarly acceded to them, Germany being one of them. 

On 13 August 1941 the Soviet Union announced that it had set up the 
information bureau required under the Hague Regulations in Moscow. The 
German foreign ministry suggested that the Soviet proposal should at least not be 
explicitly rejected, and the Wehrmacht leadership tried to tone down the wording 
of the German response, which had largely been drafted by Hitler. But Hitler 
insisted on the unequivocal, curt form in which the German response was pub- 
lished on 21 August 1941: in view of the many violations of the laws of war 
committed by Red Army soldiers, Germany rejected application of the Hague 
Regulations. The wording of the response reflected a particular agenda, rather than 
a reality, since the German government was well aware that the Red Army had 
ordered that POWs were to be treated properly, even if those orders were not 
always obeyed. In addition, che 1929 Geneva Convention on the wounded was 
applicable berween both states. But it was not in Hitler’s interest to have the rules 
on the laws of war applied in this theatre of war. He was able to draw here on the 
experience of German soldiers—if not the whole of German society—in the First 
World War. Although it had subsequently emerged that the figures at the time had 
been exaggerated, it was still believed that 40 per cent of German POWs in the First 
World War had died in Russia or the newly established Soviet Union. The books of 
Edwin Erich Dwinger, the reports of Elsa Brandstrém, and many personal accounts 
contributed to the view that it was preferable to commit suicide before being 
captured than to die a miserable death in Soviet detention. Hitler evoked those 
perceptions in his note in reply to che USSR and was careful to keep the image alive 
in the minds of his troops. He had 100,000 copies of the note distributed within 
the Wehrmacht, including at company level, as well as 2 million copies abroad. 
Many issues of ‘Information for the Troops’ (‘Mitteilungen fiir die Truppen’), 
which was also distributed down to company level, contained references to, or 
reports of, Soviet atrocities in relation to German POWs. Even though this was far 
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more frequently discussed than acted upon, many soldiers committed suicide before 
capture on the eastern front—something that rarely happened in the west.!2! 

Contrary to its stated intentions at a foreign policy level, the USSR failed to use 
the services of Sweden as protecting power and was not prepared to cooperate with 
the ICRC. It also began to fail to comply with the provisions of the Hague 
Regulations, which it ought to have observed, even if on a unilateral basis, for 
example by providing lists of prisoners’ names. 

In his Order No 270 of 16 August 1941 concerning POWs, Stalin decreed: ‘I 
hereby order: 1. Commanders and commissars who, during battle, tear off their 
insignia and desert or surrender to the enemy are to be considered to be malicious 
deserters, and their families are to be arrested as being the families of deserters who 
have broken their oath and betrayed their country. The families of soldiers who 
have surrendered are to be deprived of state welfare and assistance.’'?? For the 
duration of the war, that defined the Soviet perception of what it meant to be 
detained as a POW. A Soviet soldier was not taken prisoner: he surrendered. Stalin 
made no exception even for his son Jacob. A Soviet lieutenant, Jacob was captured 
by the Germans as early as 1941 and, realizing that in his father’s eyes he was simply 
a traitor, he provoked a guard into shooting him on 14 April 1943.'29 

Nonetheless, first Sweden, and then from November 1941 the United States 
also, tried to persuade the USSR to commit to the Hague Regulations. It might at 
first sight seem surprising that the United States should have taken up this issue, 
which did not affect it directly or indirectly—as a protecting power, for example. It 
did so because, as its own involvement in the war began to seem inevitable, the US 
government was concerned that failure to comply with the rules of the international 
laws of war in one theatre of war could result in a trend to ignore them on other 
fronts as well. The United States persevered with its efforts until May 1942, and 
even the Pope intervened. In 1943 the president of the Swedish Red Cross made 
a fresh attempt, but the USSR refused on the basis of arguments that carried 
little conviction. As the war progressed, Soviet representatives were less and less 
inclined to discuss possibilities of easing the plight of POWs. As far as the USSR 
was concerned, POWs were traitors who did not deserve care. The issue acquired 
fresh relevance in 1944, when proposals for a German surrender were discussed 
among the Allies. According to the Soviet proposal, all German soldiers were to 
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be declared POWs. This proposal was finally dropped, because it would have been 
necessary to invoke the relevant legal basis.'24 

This attitude on the part of the USSR may appear contradictory and incompre- 
hensible at first. Although there has not been enough research into the Soviet 
government's decision—and Stalin’s decisions in particular—the following points 
may shed light on the thinking of the Soviet leadership. In the early years following 
the October Revolution, the USSR had rejected the applicability to itself of 
capitalistic rules, including the Hague Regulations. From the mid-1930s it began 
to move away from that position and ratified the 1929 Geneva Convention on the 
wounded, but not the POW conventions or the Hague Regulations. That approach 
is comprehensible in view of the Soviet military doctrine that the war should be 
taken to the enemy’s territory as soon as possible. Once in enemy territory, being 
bound by the Hague Regulations could only have been an obstacle. One argument 
against ratifying the POW conventions was that, unlike the convention on the 
wounded and the Hague Regulations, they provided for the right of protecting 
powers to inspect POW camps. Given the USSR’s phobia about spies, such 
inspections could not be permitted. !25 

The German attack on the USSR created a new situation. The war was taking 
place on the territory of the USSR, and it may therefore have seemed advantageous 
to the USSR in the short term to place restrictions on the enemy by recognizing the 
Hague Regulations. Consequently, at the beginning of the war the USSR was, 
presumably genuinely, prepared to apply the Hague Regulations and the conven- 
tion on the wounded, but within weeks its attitude changed. If the Hague 
Regulations had been applied, the Soviet POWs would have been entitled to 
humane treatment. However, as far as the Soviet leadership was concerned, that 
would have further eroded the soldiers’ will to fight, for which they had little 
appetite in any event. Interception units were put in place to contain the mass of 
soldiers streaming back at any cost, by firing on them if necessary. Commanders 
who, in the view of the Soviet leadership, had failed to fight properly were shot. The 
USSR did not consider it in its interests to protect Soviet soldiers by recognizing 
the Hague Regulations or the 1929 POW convention, since, in its view, they 
had surrendered in breach of their duty. To apply substantial parts of the Hague 
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Regulations, as domestic law, to foreign POWs in its custody was a somewhat 
different matter.!2¢ 

So much for the confrontation at the level of ‘high politics’, which is clearly bound 
up with the persons of Hitler and Stalin and was marked by their shared desire to 
write off their own prisoners in foreign captivity in the interest of maintaining 
fighting morale. At a lower level, various individuals and organizations, above all 
the OKW, were trying to establish contacts in the interest of the welfare of their own 
comrades held as POWs. As early as July 1941 the ICRC proposed to all belligerents 
that they should exchange lists of the names of POWs, voluntarily and on a basis of 
reciprocity, regardless of the conventions on the laws of war. All belligerents, 
including the USSR, agreed. Finland, Italy, Romania, and Germany provided lists 
of names to the ICRC representation in Ankara, which had been specifically set up 
there for the exchange of information. But the USSR did not reciprocate. !27 

Within the German leadership, initiatives of this nature were supported by 
General Hermann Reinecke, head of the General Wehrmacht Office (AWA), the 
Department for POWs, and the German foreign ministry, among others, as well as 
by propaganda minister Joseph Goebbels. Goebbels clearly illustrated the problems 
involved in such attempts in his diary entry for 17 December 1941: ‘General 
Reinicke (sic) lectured me about the current situation regarding the Bolshevik 
POWs. Currently, we have no contractual agreements with the Soviet Union. We 
have in excess of 3 million POWs, and the Bolsheviks about 30,000. Of course, we 
cannot just leave those 30,000 to their fate, and so we are trying to use neutral 
channels, Switzerland in particular, to negotiate with the Bolsheviks. ...The 
Fihrer himself is sceptical about attempting to establish practical rules. It is hard 
to enter into contractual agreements with the Bolsheviks since they do not respect 
agreements.’!28 On the last point, however, Goebbels was mistaken. Hitler was not 
just sceptical about such initiatives, he categorically rejected them. 

During the same period, in early December 1941, the ICRC suggested that it 
should provide food parcels and typhus vaccine both to German POWs in the 
USSR and to Soviet POWs in Germany. Although there was no doubt that this 
help was needed, for reasons including the benefit of the German population, 
Hitler personally rejected the ICRC’s initiative, arguing that such relief supplies 
could encourage German soldiers in the mistaken belief that they could survive 
imprisonment by the Soviets. The Soviet Union, meanwhile, did not allow the 
ICRC to send a special delegate to Moscow to supervise the distribution of relief 
supplies. There was the same kind of response when, in early 1943, the USSR 
allowed more than 24,000 prisoners of different nationalities to write home. By 
chance, some of the letters were delivered in Germany without being intercepted by 
the foreign mail censors. The hope that this could provide a starting point for 
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further humanitarian measures disintegrated. Hitler forbade both the delivery of 
the remaining letters and any reply to them, arguing once again that it was 
necessary to avoid giving the impression that it was possible to survive imprison- 
ment by the Soviets. Prince Carl of Sweden made a final intervention in favour of 
humanitarian relief in March 1943, but again Hitler refused. !2° 


(a) Capture 


The Germans’ image of Russian people was largely shaped by experiences with 
Russian POWs during the First World War, the novels of Edwin Erich Dwinger, 
and Elsa Brandstrém’s report of the time she spent with German POWs in Russia, 
which were as widely read as the books of Heinz G. Konsalik after the Second 
World War. The picture that emerged from these—of an ‘ordinary’ Russian, not a 
Communist or a Jew—was of an individual who was culturally inferior and used to 
deprivation, but at the same time capable of good work if given strict and proper 
leadership.'3° 

It was against that background that, from March 1941, the OKW began 
preparations to accommodate the 2 to 3 million Russian POWs that were expected. 
The original idea was to transport Soviet POWs to German territory, but two basic 
factors hindered the preparations. The planners did not have a definite capacity 
requirement on which to base their plans, and had to cope with the fact that the 
number of camps to be built was constantly being increased. Still more problematic 
was the decision not to transport Soviet POWs to Germany—taken just before the 
attack was mounted. However, and presumably in accordance with the original 
plans, special filtering arrangements were put in place to prevent Jews, Commun- 
ists, and other ‘enemies’ from reaching Germany. The result was a camp system 
which differed from the existing organizational scheme. The prisoners were not 
accommodated temporarily in Dulags and Stalags in the theatre of operations, but 
kept there over the long term. The Heimatorganisation (Home Organization) was 
set up as a buffer between camps in which the POWs were the responsibility of the 
OKH and the Stalags of the OKW area, largely corresponding to the territory of 
the Reich. The camps involved were in Wehrkreis (Military District) I and the 
Government-General, which were intended to act as filter and buffer zones. This 
resulted in the installation of nineteen Stalags and Oflags for 790,000 POWs in 
the territory of the Reich. Contrary to previous practice, these ‘Russian camps’ were 
mainly situated in military areas or in remote areas to minimize contact between 
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POWs and the civilian population. By the time the war began, however, only the 
organizational specifications were in place, while the necessary materials needed 
were generally in short supply.!3! 

Just two weeks after the war began, Army Group Central reported the destruc- 
tion of two Soviet formations in the area of Bialystok/Minsk with about 300,000 
prisoners taken. In August the number increased with the addition of the prisoners 
from the battles of encirclement at Uman (some 103,000 prisoners), Smolensk/ 
Roslavi (about 50,000 prisoners), and Velikije Luki (about 30,000 prisoners). In 
September 1941 Army Group South captured another 665,000 members of the 
Red Army at Kiev, and in October a further 662,000 prisoners were added as a 
result of the military encirclement of Vjazma/Brjansk. The prisoner numbers 
recorded in the early reports of victory later proved to be exaggerated, but, 
according to German calculations, by 20 December 1941 approximately 3.35 
million Red Army troops were being held by the Germans.!32 


(b) Treatment 


The essential features of the treatment!*? to be accorded to these millions of 
prisoners were established as follows by a command of 16 June 1941 from the 
POW Department of the OKW: “The enemy has not recognized the Convention 
on the treatment of prisoners of war of 27 July 1929. Nonetheless, that remains the 
basis for their treatment.’ A list of ten exceptions then follows, the most important 
of which were the refusal of any contact with the outside world (whether in the 
form of correspondence, inspection by the protecting power, or relief agency visits), 
non-registration, and the suspension of legal protection. The question of rations 
was to be settled in a further order yet to be issued. There was no mention of 
accommodation or medical care. In formal terms, the initial declaration of adher- 
ence to the Hague Regulations made allowance for those individuals who had 
misgivings and felt under a duty to apply the international laws of war. But the 
POWs were actually deprived of their most important guarantee of survival, i.e. 
third-party monitoring of the detaining power. Compared with that order, the 
Soviet rules that were issued at more or less the same time clearly set a higher 
standard, However, in neither case should the wording of the orders be taken to 
imply that they were actually obeyed.'34 

The Wehrmacht command had given thought, at an early stage, to how German 
soldiers should conduct themselves in relation to Soviet POWs. First issued in the 
‘Guidelines for the conduct of troops’ of 19 May 1941, and basically reiterated in 
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all relevant orders, the OKH stipulated the following in its regulations of 25 July 
1941: ‘Prisoners of war who are prepared to work and are obedient are to be 
properly treated. Any person contravening the regulations shall be punished 
accordingly. The reputation and dignity of the German Army require every German 
soldier to maintain in regard to Russian POWs the distance and attitude demanded by 
the ferocity and inhuman brutality of the Russians during combat. Any display of 
leniency or friendliness must be severely punished. A sense of pride and superiority 
must always be apparent... Where it is necessary to respond to insubordination, 
rebellion, and so on, there must be immediate resort to the use of weapons...On 
the other hand, any form of arbitrary conduct is forbidden.’'35 The use of clubs or 
whips was considered undignified, and was to be reserved for the camp police 
drawn from among the POWs themselves, or guards of their own nationality. 

The prisoners had first to cover large distances from their place of capture to the 
camps. Initially, they were to be transported by rail and in convoys of lorries 
travelling back empty from the front. But frequently that did not happen, as 
Dulag 130 reported on 12 July 1941: ‘{t]he railway is refusing to transport the 
POWs on the grounds that they soil and contaminate the wagons.’!3¢ As a result, 
many POWs covered distances of up to 500 km on foot. Since this offered more 
opportunities for escape than did transport by lorry, the number of prisoners fell by 
about a quarter en route. The prisoners were not given adequate supplies during the 
march, and, with some exceptions, the guards escorting them did not allow the 
local population to give them food. When prisoners—who included many wound- 
ed or sick, and others debilitated by the chaos preceding their capture—collapsed, 
they were often shot in front of horrified civilians, and their corpses left where they 
lay. Further back in the theatre of operations, transportation continued until 
November 1941 in open, uncovered goods wagons. A contemporary made the 
following comment on that procedure: ‘It is absurd to transport this manpower in 
open or unheated goods wagons, with the result that, when they get to their 
destination, corpses are unloaded.’!3” 

In the camps the POWs were separated by nationality. From July 1941 chose 
from the Baltic states, ethnic Germans, Romanians, and Finns were, in principle, 
released, and until 13 November 1941 the same applied to Ukrainians and White 
Russians. Over time, a complicated and often contradictory policy in regard to 
nationalities evolved. Nationals of the Baltic states, German expatriates, and 
Muslim peoples, particularly from the Caucasus, ranked highest in the hierarchy; 
Ukrainians were in the middle, and the Russians at the very bottom. Nazi racial 
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doctrine does not explain why Russians were classified so much lower than people 
from the Caucasus, but this exactly mirrored German policy towards peoples in the 
area of Russia under German occupation during the First World War. 

It was not only specific nationalities that were released as early as the summer of 
1941. Civilians accidentally included among the POWs were also released, as well 
as fortunate individuals among the sick and wounded prisoners, who were simply a 
burden for the camps. Prisoner numbers also fell as a result of mass breakouts, 
which the short-staffed Germans were unable to prevent despite the use of extreme 
force. Escape rates of 1 per cent daily from work detachments outside the camps 
seem not to have been unusual.!38 

There were two reasons why the camps were not ready for the large numbers of 
POWs arriving. First, shortly before the attack began, Hitler had cancelled the 
original plan to transport prisoners to the territory of the Reich. Secondly, the 
material conditions for accommodating POWs in the ‘Russian camps’ had not been 
put in place because they had not been given sufficient priority. Earth and loam 
constructions were to be used as a temporary measure, and later replaced by 
barracks, but construction work often started only three to five months after the 
attack had begun. There are no reports in German by Soviet POWs on the 
conditions in those camps; however, the report by assistant head of department 
Xaver Dorsch, dated 10 July 1941, ite. two weeks after the war had begun, 
concerning a camp planned for 30,000 prisoners, gives us an idea: ‘In an area 
about the size of Wilhelmplatz, the Minsk POW camp houses around 100,000 
POWs and 40,000 civilian prisoners. Crammed together in that space, the prison- 
ers are barely able to move and are compelled to relieve themselves where they 
stand. The camp is guarded by an active service unit of company strength. Because 
of the small size of the unit guarding the camp, it can only be secured by the use of 
the most brutal force.’!3° 

The prisoner’ provisions largely depended on the goodwill and abilities of the 
individuals responsible on the spot. Ration entitlements were laid down on 6 
August 1941, but a more important factor was the extent to which use could be 
made of the initially plentiful supplies looted from the Red Army. 

The harvest in Ukraine had been good in 1941, but it was to be used primarily to 
supply the Wehrmacht and the population of Germany. Nonetheless, astute camp 
commanders were always able to set aside something for their own camps. In 
February, looking back at the conduct of the camp commanders, Germany’s 
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minister for the occupied eastern territories, Alfred Rosenberg, described it as 
follows: ‘It goes without saying that there were problems in feeding such huge 
numbers of POWs. However, with some understanding of the aims of the policy 
Germany was pursuing, it would have been possible to avoid so much death and 
deterioration. According to the reports we have, the indigenous population in the 
Soviet Union was perfectly willing to provide food for the POWs. A number of 
sensible camp commanders successfully adopted that approach. In most cases, 
however, camp commanders forbade the civilian population from giving food to 
the POWs and preferred to let them starve to death.’!4° In the period to which 
Xaver Dorsch’s report refers, however, matters had not yet reached that extreme. It 
should be borne in mind that a healthy, properly nourished individual can go 
hungry for months—provided he has enough in the way of fluids—before dying of 
malnutrition. Similarly, it takes weeks before the illnesses that always accompany 
malnutrition and poor accommodation assume epidemic proportions. 

Accordingly, the situation became more acute in September/October 1941. 
Sickness, hunger, and increasingly bad weather weakened the majority of those 
who were living in the open in the camps, without shelter, with the result that they 
‘dropped like flies’. One of the few eyewitnesses able to record his experiences gave 
this description of the conditions: ‘[t]here was real famine in the camp. The POWs 
rooted around about 40 cm deep into the ground and ate all the worms and roots they 
could find. Finally, they began to strip bark off the trees and eat it. They devoured 
needles on the branches too. It reached the point where there was nothing left, in the 
trees, on the ground, or in the earth. In the beginning, the soldiers shot anyone who 
climbed into the trees, but after about 200 people had been shot and the POWs still 
did not stop climbing the trees to get the green twigs, they stopped shooting, as it was 
too much even for the guards.’!4! Still alive, two months later, he asked himself the 
following question: ‘[o]n 24.12.41 the last of my colleagues from Voronovo died. It 
was not easy for me to drag my dead comrade to the heap [of corpses]. Who will drag 
me there ifit happens to me?’ There were cases of cannibalism in the camps, and ifthe 
perpetrators were caught, the punishment was death: ‘Six cannibals were caught in 
the act yesterday and shot, a further five were identified today and will be executed 
tomorrow.’!42 In the individual camps, the mortality rate rose to between 1 and 2.5 
per cent daily in the period October 1941 to March 1942.!43 

The situation in the camps became critical in another respect. The Wehrmacht 
had been unable to get the winter supplies through for its own soldiers, and the 
winter of 1941/2 was to prove unusually harsh. The question arose of how the food 
that was going to be in short supply should be apportioned. The crucial initiative 
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for resolving the problem is said to have come from Reich Marshal Hermann 
Goring, as the official in charge of the four-year plan, at a meeting of those 
responsible for food issues on 16 September 1941: “The Reich Marshal ordered 
that in no circumstances could rations be in any way cut at home... first come the 
fighting troops, then the remainder of the troops in enemy territory and then the troops at 
home. Thereafter, Germany’s non-military population is to be supplied. Only there- 
after is the population in the occupied territories to be supplied. Basically, in the areas 
under occupation, only those individuals who are working for us should be properly 
supplied. Even if we wanted to feed the remaining inhabitants, it would not be possible in 
the newly occupied eastern territories. Unlike other prisoners, in the case of the 
Bolshevik prisoners, we are not bound by any international obligations. Therefore, 
we can base their rations only on the work they do for us.”!#4 That led to a cut in 
the rations of the Soviet POWs, who were in any event close to death, particularly the 
majority of those prisoners who were not working simply because they were incapable 
of doing so. When, at a meeting of 13 November 1941, Major-General Hans von 
Greiffenberg, chief of the general staff of Army Group Centre, referred to the need to 
improve the rations of the Soviet POWs, Army Quartermaster-General Lieutenant- 
General Eduard Wagner notoriously replied: ‘Non-working POWs will have to starve. 
In individual cases, working POWs can be fed from army stocks. Unfortunately, the 
general situation in regard to rations precludes any general order to that effect.’!4° 
While the subordinate command authorities were still implementing the polit- 
ical directives of the first phase of the war, crucial changes had already been 
introduced at the highest political level. Hitler's ban on transporting Soviet 
POWs to the territory of the Reich had proved impossible to implement for two 
reasons. First, there was a growing shortage of manpower in Germany, and, 
secondly, the POW camps in the occupied areas and the Heimatorganisation were 
extremely overcrowded. That situation could be remedied by shifting the prisoners 
to the camps that had been prepared in the territory of the Reich. The fact that the 
organizational preparations had been made prompted an automatic move to fill the 
camps, despite the Filhrer’s ban. In an act of clear insubordination, the OKW 
pushed forward the use of the ‘Russians’ as labour. The first Soviet POWs arrived in 
the German camps as early as 10 July 1941, and on 24 July the first contingents 
were released for deployment as labour. Although the employers’ experiences were 
that the prisoners’ poor physical condition limited their use, the original ban had to 
be relaxed further on 2 August 1941. Only German-speakers, officers, prisoners of 
Asiatic origin, and Jews were excluded: they were to be deployed in closed groups 
and to have no contact with the German population. By 10 August 1941 the 
number of Soviet POWs in Germany had already reached around 150,000, and by 
the end of August that figure had doubled. Meantime, Russian prisoners had ceased 
to be kept in ‘Russian camps’ and were being held with the other nationalities. '4¢ 
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In October 1941, the trend towards using the Soviet POWs as labour took a new 
turn: the Wehrmacht was planning to transport about 660,000 Russians to 
German territory. On 31 October 1941 Hitler decided to allow the deployment 
of Russians in the Reich as a matter of principle. Completely abandoning his earlier 
reservations, he was now even considering what major construction projects he 
could use the 3 million Russian POWs for in the coming years. The most obvious 
consequence of that decision came in the form of orders issued by Géring on 7/8 
November 1941—a few days before Lieutenant-General Wagner spoke of the need 
to let the Soviet POWs starve: the ‘Russians’ were willing to work, but should only 
be used in closed groups: As far as clothing, accommodation and rations were 
concerned, they must be better off than ‘at home where some people live in holes in 
the ground’.!47 The process of transporting them from the camps in the east should 
be speeded up because of the food shortages and poor housing there. 

The rations for Soviet POWs were increased. German farmers could hire them as 
labourers at reduced rates, although they had to start by ‘feeding them up’. The SS 
also received a large contingent of about 25,000 Soviet POWs at that time. As early 
as 1 March 1941 the Reich SS Leader had ordered that a work camp be set up in 
Auschwitz-Birkenau for POWs. Unlike inmates who were segregated (discussed 
below), prisoners sent there by the Wehrmacht were intended to be used as labour. 
Even though they were not in fact used as labour, only a few survived to the end of 
the war. By mid-November 1941 the number of Russian POWs in Germany had 
reached about 400,000. On 24 December 1941, Hitler ordered that, with regard to 
the deployment of Russians, all scruples were to be banished as far as possible. '48 

But for the POWS who had already been streaming into the Heimatorganisation 
and the camps in German territory from July onwards, transfer from the conquered 
territories did not mean escaping the hunger and inadequate accommodation in the 
camps there. Although conclusive research remains to be done on this issue, the 
information available so far suggests that, while conditions in the camps that fell 
within the various areas of responsibility may have differed slightly, they did not 
differ fundamentally. Organizational preparations had been made to deal with the 
army of POWs, but scarcely any material provision had been made. In addition, 
POWs died during transport to Germany. When the mass deaths that began in 
October 1941 came to an end in March 1942, the majority of the approximately 
3.3 million Russian POWs had lost their lives.!4° 

With the increasing use of Soviet POWs as labour from the spring of 1942, their 
treatment improved, although ‘Russians’ remained on the lowest rung of the 
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hierarchy of nations. Not until July 1944 were they provided with the same rations 
as other POWs, and from 27 October 1944 POWs generally were accorded the 
same rations as the civilian population—whatever that may have meant in the final 
stages of Germany’s military collapse. From early 1945 the Germans experimented 
with rewarding particularly productive ‘Russians’ with the offer of transfer to 
civilian employment. But even during 1944, death rates began to rise once more 
for quite different reasons, The Soviet POWs suffered more than any other national 
group from the air raids and evacuations.!°° 


(c) Wounded, Sick, Jews, and Political Commissars 


Two other groups fared worse still than the ‘normal’ POWs: the first were sick and 
wounded POWs, and the second Jews and political commissars. Although they 
contained no explicit reference to applicability of the 1929 Convention on the 
wounded, the German rules initially reflected the provisions of the international 
laws of war, which the army also endeavoured to respect. But as early as July 1941, 
the first restrictions were introduced to the detriment of Soviet POWs: provisions 
were to be supplied mainly by Soviet personnel, and as far as possible from 
requisitioned supplies. From the end of July 1941, provisions were entirely re- 
stricted to Soviet resources, both material and human. When the sick and wounded 
on marches were so weak that they collapsed, they were generally shot. They were 
also at a disadvantage in the camps because, in circumstances in which no group 
structures were imposed from within or without, individuals were pitted against 
each other in the struggle to survive. In the occupied areas, reasonable camp 
commanders transferred the sick and wounded to civilian hospitals, resulting 
indirectly in their release. Others simply released the sick and wounded from the 
camps, without any concern as to what might happen to them afterwards. How- 
ever, that practice was halted because the helpless vagabonds constituted a public 
nuisance, and there was the risk that they might join the partisans. In an unknown 
number of cases, camp commanders handed them over to the Einsatzkommandos to 
be murdered. The case of Stalag 359 B, in which some 6,000 POWs were shot in 
September 1941 to prevent the spread of an epidemic, was not an isolated one. The 
medical experiments, including tests of firearms, carried out on Soviet POWs were 
a particularly dark chapter.'>! 

Terrible though the plight of the sick and wounded was, National Socialism 
perceived Bolshevism and its representatives as the real enemy. In his address to 
Wehrmacht generals on 30 March 1941, Hitler had already made it clear that the 


‘eastern campaign’ was not going to be a war in the conventional sense. General 
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Franz Halder noted in his diary that: “The army must defend itself using the 
methods employed to attack it. Political commissars and GPU people are criminals 
and must be treated as such... A Communist is a comrade neither beforehand nor 
afterwards,’!>2 

That concept formed the basis for the drafting of the regulations for the POW 
Administration of 16 June 1941, which are also reproduced in other commands: 
‘Bolshevism is the deadly enemy of National Socialist Germany. Extreme caution 
and vigilance is therefore recommended in dealing with Red Army POWs. It is to 
be anticipated that POWs of Asiatic origin, in particular, will behave treacherously. 
Ruthless and vigorous action must therefore be taken in response to any hint of 
insubordination. Any form of active or passive resistance is to be totally re- 
pressed!’!53 That the intention was to destroy Bolshevism is most clearly expressed 
in the ‘Commissar Order’,!>4 which withdrew combatant status, and thus the right 
to be treated as POWs, from political commissars of the Red Army. They were to 
be killed outright. ‘Other political commissars’, i.e. civilian party officials who were 
not guilty of any hostile act and were not suspected of such acts, were to remain 
unmolested. In psychological terms, that order linked up cleverly with experience 
in the First World War, which almost all of those involved in the decisions had had 
as young officers. A terrifying image, which had arisen during the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1 and been reinforced by propaganda during the First World War, 
was that of the franc-tireur, the unlawful combatant who treacherously killed 
German soldiers and could, in turn, be summarily executed. Those who had 
experienced it also remembered the Communist agitation at the end of the First 
World War, when the Communist revolutionary government had tried to use both 
German POWs in the Soviet Union and Russian POWs as propaganda agents. In 
the final stages of the First World War and in the post-war years, the Russian POW 
camps were considered to be ‘hotbeds of Communism’. Even the collapse of the 
Eastern Army in 1918/19 was held to be the result of Communist subversion. 
Furthermore, as a member of the provisional Reichswehr (German army 1921-35) 
in Munich, Hitler himself had been deployed as a speaker in propaganda work on 
troop sections ‘infected’ by Communism. 

The ‘Commissar Order’ tied in with these perceptions by withdrawing combat- 
ant status from political commissars. This is not the place for a detailed discussion 
of the extent to which the order was put into effect, but there can be no doubt that 
it was generally obeyed. Only that can explain why, as early as September 1941, 
memoranda were addressed to Hitler asking for the ‘Commissar Order’ to be lifted 
in order to reduce German losses. The fear was that, because of the order, the Red 
Army’s political commissars would now fight to the bitter end and urge their troops 
to do the same. In the autumn of 1941 Hitler absolutely refused. Not until May 
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1942 did he agree to rescind the ‘Commissar Order’, but stated explicitly that this 
was merely ‘temporary’ .!95 

As part of a programme to protect the territory of the Reich, the “Commissar 
Order’ was only the first stage in the ‘cleansing’ process. It was a measure for which 
the military itself had to accept responsibility, but it did not rule out other 
measures. Although Hitler had initially banned the transport of Soviet POWs to 
the territory of the Reich, it had soon become clear, for the reasons explained above, 
that the ban could not be permanently maintained. It was consequently necessary 
to ‘sift’ che masses flooding into the German Reich. On the basis of an arrangement 
between the Wehrmacht and the RSHA, responsibility for this was assigned to the 
security services. Originally, the idea was that ‘selection’ would take place in the 
Heimatorganisation, which was intended as a buffer and filter zone. Accordingly, 
Reinhard Heydrich, head of the Security Police (Sipo) and the Security Service 
(SD), stipulated in his Order No. 8 of 17 July 1941 that: ‘whereas previous 
instructions and orders pertaining to the POW Administration were based on 
military considerations, it is now necessary to achieve the political objective of 
protecting the German people from Bolshevik agitators and immediately getting a 
firm grip on the occupied area’.!5° All Soviet POWs were to undergo an examin- 
ation aimed at separating out two groups of individuals. The first group were 
trustworthy individuals who could be used to identify suspects during the sifting 
process. It was also envisaged that such individuals would be used in German 
services, including sabotage activities behind Soviet lines. The second group 
consisted of state and party officials, leading figures in the business world, ‘intel- 
lectuals’ and Jews, as well as ‘agitators or fanatical Communists’, all of whom were 
to be subjected to ‘special treatment’. 

Furthermore, the preliminary sifting by the army on the basis of nationality 
could be subsequently corrected, leading to release in certain cases. The SD was not 
alone in seeking out potential collaborators. Alfred Rosenberg, Reich minister for 
the occupied eastern territories, sent recruitment committees to the camps. The 
procedure for ‘special treatment’ following ‘selection’ was the subject of precise 
bureaucratic regulation. All those involved could feel that they were merely cogs in 
a wheel, and thus unable to offer resistance. The names of the POWs identified for 
‘special treatment’ by the SD Einsatzkommandos or the Stalag itself were notified to 
the Secret State Police, Amt IV/RSHA, in Berlin. The head of Amt IV, Heinrich 
Miller, drew up the list, whereupon the Stalag transferred the individuals con- 
cerned to the nearest concentration camp. At the camp the POWs were usually 
shot. The first trials using Zyklon-B were carried out on 3 September 1941 on 
Soviet POWs. Afterwards, the camp reported the death: ‘departure’ was ‘registered’, 
the process completed. To the east of the territory of the Reich, those selected for 
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‘special treatment’ were shot in open country. In one instance, a local commander 
in the Crimea reported that the SD had ‘identified and sunk’ 1,060 ‘selected’ 
individuals, presumably in the Black Sea.!57 

In one respect, however, this order came too late. Contrary to plans, large 
numbers of Soviet nationals had already arrived in Germany, so ‘selection’ had to 
be extended to Germany itself. Operational Order No. 9 of 24 July 1941 gave the 
SD access to all prisoners who were in the process of transport to German territory 
or had arrived there, but not to prisoners in the army’s theatre of operations, who 
were mainly in Dulags. In the theatre of operations, some commanders had refused 
the SD access to camps because of a fundamental aversion, others had allowed 
access, and others had actually carried out the ‘selection’ themselves. Dulag 155 was 
not the only place where the following occurred: “The commissars hiding among 
the POWs are gradually being identified by undercover informants and dealt with 
according to special orders.’!98 In the case of Dulag 126, an inspection report 
noted: “There has been a complete failure of intelligence. Only a very few com- 
missars have been identified.’!5? 

As late as 24 July 1941 the OKH refused to allow the SD to operate in the camps, 
and assigned camp commanders the task of handing “undesirable elements’ over to 
the SD. OKH resistance came to an end with the new regulations of 7 October 1941 
and Heydrich’s Operational Order No. 14 of 29 October 1941 mandating the SD to 
carry out the process of ‘segregation’ in OKH camps as well.!©° 

Resistance to the ‘selection’ soon arose from various sources. For purely prag- 
matic reasons, the concentration camps objected that to hand over POWs suffering 
from contagious diseases posed a health risk to their own staff. Gestapo Chief 
Heinrich Miller complained that between 5 and 10 per cent of offenders were dead 
on arrival, which made a bad impression on the civilian population. It was likely 
that POW camp commanders regarded ‘selection’ as a way of getting rid of the 
critically ill. On the other hand, officers from the POW Administration also began 
to voice opposition to ‘selection’. 

One reason for this was that the Einstazkommandos were clearly amateurish in 
their selection of prisoners. For instance, they identified Muslims for ‘special 
treatment’ just because they, like Jews, were circumcised. In addition, the growing 


labour shortage prompted the question whether the Reich could still afford to kill 
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those selected for ‘special treatment’, rather than putting them to work.!6! On 15 
November 1941 Himmler agreed that ‘selected’ prisoners should not be killed 
immediately but put to work in concentration camps, which anyway had the same 
result in the longer term. From 5 May 1942 ‘selection’ took place only to the east of 
the territory of the Reich. Camp commanders were authorized to hand over 
POWs—and not just Soviet POWs—to the SD for ‘special treatment’ at their 
own discretion, or to take measures within their own sphere of competence. As a 
result ‘selection’ changed from being a special method of filtering Soviet POWs to a 
special form of punishment without trial, which led to immediate execution only in 
extreme cases and could basically be applied to nationals of other countries too. But 
to the disapproval of the SD, camp commanders made insufficient use of this 
possibility. The uncovering of a widespread resistance network among Soviet 
POWs, called ‘Fraternal Aid’, was one reason why responsibility for ‘selection’ 
was restored to the SD from 2 July 1943. So far, we only have estimates of the 
numbers who died as a result of ‘selection’, but some 38,000 Soviet POWs were 
subjected to ‘special treatment’ in the Reich. That brings the number of all POW 
victims murdered inside and outside the Reich to over 100,000.1° 


(d) Reactions to the Criminal Orders 


The question naturally arises of how Germans and international public opinion 
reacted to the crimes against Soviet POWs. Beginning with the Germans, the 
following discussion is largely confined to reactions in the Wehrmacht. Opposition 
to the criminal orders has already been referred to on a number of occasions. The 
views described here can be divided, in general, into pragmatic arguments of 
persons directly involved, and objections of principle by specialists, although the 
two frequently overlap. 

Opposition from the army had three causes: the ‘Commissar Order’, the 
‘selection’ process, and the deaths that occurred in the camps and while prisoners 
were on the march. The first objection to the ‘Commissar Order’ was that it 
increased German losses because the ‘commissars’ made Soviet soldiers fight to 
the death. The second objection was that it was clearly an excessive and arbitrary 
measure, even if denying the ‘commissars’ combatant status was regarded as 
justified. Thirdly, an unknown number of soldiers rejected the “Commissar 
Order’ for reasons of principle. When, in May 1942, the opposition prevailed 
and the ‘Commissar Order’ was lifted temporarily, it was because Germany realized 
that it was now in a much weaker position, and that there was therefore a clear 
practical benefit in lifting the order. 
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With regard to the second cause of opposition—the killing of civilians and 
POWs as a result of the orders on the treatment of POWs and the decrees on 
jurisdiction—there were cases where commanders opposed to such treatment had 
subordinates prosecuted for breaches of the laws of war. They were forced to realize, 
however that, if those individuals were in fact convicted, their convictions would be 
quashed, if not by the intermediate authorities, then by Hitler personally. 
A superior could bring a successful prosecution only if army discipline was at stake. 

The third cause of opposition—the general conditions in the camps and on 
marches—depended on prior recognition that the war was going to last longer and 
that it was necessary to use Soviet POWs as labour. This is again illustrated by the 
letter from Alfred Rosenberg, Reich minister for the eastern occupied territories, to 
the head of the OKW: ‘The fate of the Soviet POWs in Germany is, in contrast, a 
great tragedy. Of the 3.6 million POWs only a few hundred thousand are currently 
fully capable of work. Many of them have starved to death or died as result of the 
bad weather conditions. Thousands have also succumbed to typhus.’!® In contrast 
to earlier policy, the treatment of Soviet POWs should now be guided by the fact 
that the war was continuing, that the determination of the Red Army troops who 
were still fighting must not be strengthened, and that a basis had to be created for 
future cooperation with the Soviet population. Only such practical considerations 
could lead to some improvement in the situation of Soviet POWs.'% 

However, this approach worked only as long as the principle of prisoner selection 
was not called into question. The following example demonstrates how unsuccess- 
ful opposition was otherwise. In September 1941 Major General Otto Ritter von 
Saur, the commander of Military District VII, Munich, protested to the POW 
Administration that ‘selection’ in his sector was too sweeping. Whether he was 
opposed to selection in principle or simply objecting to sloppy procedure must 
remain an open question. In any event, the RSHA saw his protest as a threat to the 
very principle of selection. Colonel Hans Nepf, the commander of Stalag Moos- 
burg, had already refused to support ‘selection’. Major Karl Meinel, the officer 
responsible for labour in the office of the commander for POWs, had stated that 
they had no right to shoot POWs, and that, given the labour shortages, Germany 
could not afford such conduct. In mid-January Major Meinel banned the handing 
over of any further ‘selected prisoners’ from Stalag VII A Moosburg. The RSHA 
immediately approached the OKW. When the four-year-plan authority also inter- 
vened because of its interest in labour, the RSHA declared that it was prepared to 
accept a compromise whereby the ‘selected POWs’ would be reviewed once again 
before being executed in Buchenwald concentration camp. Of the 188 prisoners 
involved, ‘only’ about 70 were ‘selected’ the second time. Although the Wehrmacht 
would have been well advised to demand the return of the approximately 120 
prisoners remaining, if only in order to assert its own position, it did nothing. The 
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prisoners stayed in Buchenwald. In response to pressure from the RSHA, Major 
Meinel was replaced, and Major General von Saur resigned.!©> 

The first group of individuals opposed to the orders were people confronted with 
the reality on the ground, but there was an entirely separate group of specialists who 
were dealing with the legal aspects of the POW issue within the command 
authorities. They had not been involved in drafting the relevant orders, among 
other things because an extended period of imprisonment had not been envisaged 
at the planning stage. So when Operational Orders Nos. 8 and 9 were issued in the 
second half of July 1941, the Foreign Intelligence Office raised objections with 
which the German foreign ministry’s experts agreed. However, those objections fell 
on deaf ears, since the RSHA was not prepared to make concessions and could rely 
on the backing of the OKW, particularly the head of the General Office of the 
Armed Forces, General Reinecke. In response to the newly issued OKW rules on 
the treatment of POWs of 8 September 1941, the head of the Foreign Intelligence 
Office, Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, submitted to the head of the OKW, on 15 
September 1941, a memorandum drawn up by a member of his staff, Helmuth 
James Graf Moltke. In that memorandum he pointed out that although the Geneva 
Conventions on POWs were not legally binding between the German Reich and 
the USSR, it was nevertheless a principle of the laws of war that POWs should be 
detained only to prevent them from taking any further part in the conflict; killing 
them was prohibited. But killing the POWs was in part the stated objective and in 
part the inevitable consequence of the OKW order of 8 September 1941. If the 
order was implemented, it would jeopardize the survival of German soldiers in 
Soviet detention, fuel Soviet propaganda, make it more difficult to obtain intelli- 
gence and recruit collaborators, and, in the end, the prisoners’ bad experiences in 
captivity would make it impossible to cooperate with the Soviet population in 
rebuilding the occupied territories. Although justified from a pragmatic as well as a 
legal and moral perspective, the decision-takers considered the objections irrelevant 
in September 1941. The German leadership did not believe that the future of the 
occupied territories depended on a positive attitude on the part of the Soviet 
population. Nor did it consider the fate of German POWs to be a problem that 
would not simply resolve itself within a few weeks after the collapse of the Red 
Army. The final fundamental objection that Germany had no right to kill Soviet 
POWs was answered by Field Marshal Keitel in a well-known note in the docu- 
ment’s margin: ‘Your doubts stem from the soldierly conception of a chivalrous 
war, Here we are concerned with the destruction of an ideology! I therefore approve 
and countenance these measures.’!©° Even if Keitel had submitted the memoran- 
dum to his ‘Fihrer’, Hitler’s view would have remained unchanged. Individuals 
who endeavoured, during those months, to introduce humanitarian measures 
between the USSR and Germany found that Hitler was not prepared to take any 
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steps to facilitate the survival of German soldiers in Soviet detention. In other cases, 
however, Hitler was far from opposed to the provision of aid to German POWs. 
Provisions were even sent to German prisoners in the United States who were not 
suffering from any shortages, and parcels sent on special occasions were described as 
‘Fiihrerpakete’ (parcels from the Fuhrer). 

As for international public opinion, the conditions in the POW camps and the 
consequences of ‘selection’ were not hidden from view—this was, after all, taking 
place openly, before the eyes of the Soviet population. Informed by escaped POWs 
and the inhabitants of the occupied territories, the government of the USSR 
addressed a note on 25 November 1941 to the states which were accredited to it. 
The note, couched in the most bombastic language of Communist propaganda, 
employed the very same turns of phrase which had been used in the First World 
War to describe the behaviour of the German ‘Huns’. If we ignore the rhetoric, we 
see that the Soviet foreign minister, Vyacheslav Molotov, essentially gave a very 
accurate description of the crimes against the Soviet POWs. A subsequent note of 6 
January 1942 focused on crimes against the civilian population, and a further note 
followed on 27 April 1942. Although those notes were published in the west, 
they—like the reports of the murder of Jews—met with no great response. On the 
face of it, it seems understandable that the western governments should have taken 
a similar approach in this instance. But, on reflection, it requires an explanation, 
because they did in fact speak out in other cases—in 1944, for example, when the 
British and Americans specifically placed the insurgents of the Polish Home Army 
under their protection and threatened reprisals against German POWs if they were 
not treated properly. Germany respected that reciprocal approach, and adopted it 
itself. During the ‘Shackling Crisis’, for example, the German government got 
Japan to takes sides against the western Allies and threaten reprisals against British 
prisoners in Japanese detention. The reason why the governments of the western 
Allies did not intervene with Germany on behalf of the Soviet POWs must be that 
the Soviet Union was at the same time refusing to be bound by the Hague 
Regulations as the basis for conduct of the war, and had clearly stated that it was 
not prepared to intervene on behalf of members of the Red Army who had ‘placed 
themselves in captivity.’ Consequently, the western Allies were bound to interpret 
the Soviet protests as propaganda manoeuvres. !67 

Tension increased towards the end of 1942. On 2 November the Soviet Union 
established an Extraordinary State Commission for the investigation of German 
crimes. In mid-1943 the first war crimes trials of Germans took place in the USSR, 
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and the execution of the death penalty was reported in the western press. As 
mentioned earlier, the German leadership, and Adolf Hitler in particular, now 
began to consider holding similar trials. But although German propaganda had 
previously placed great emphasis on alleged atrocities by the Red Army, Hitler was 
planning to put on trial not just Soviet POWs but also British and American ‘terror 
pilots’. In the end, the Germans abandoned the idea, and the Soviet government 


also fell in with the western view that the punishment of German war crimes should 
be deferred to the end of the war.!68 


(e) Death Figures and Responsibility 


In conclusion, the question of how many Soviet POWs died in German custody 
is difficult to answer for two reasons. The first is that the information available 
in Wehrmacht sources is contradictory. Secondly, there is barely a single case in 
which the reliability of individual indications can be verified by reference to 
external criteria. The number of Soviet soldiers taken prisoner by the Germans 
lies somewhere between 5.35 and 5.75 million. A critical evaluation of sources, 
as well as Soviet accounts, suggests the lower figure. According to Wehrmacht 
documents, the German army was holding over 900,000 Soviet POWs at the 
end of the war, a figure which is supported by the Allied statistics on displaced 
persons found in Germany. In addition, German statistics record almost 2 
million Soviet POWs as having died, and there is no reason to doubt that figure 
as a minimum. That leaves around 2.5 million prisoners, some of whom were 
released to be sent home, while others were released to be employed as ‘Hiwis’. 
Some managed to escape, others died without being registered, and others still 
were taken on as collaborators in German administrative departments or para- 
military organizations, or later in Soviet collaborationist formations (Vlasov/ 
RONA). Any attempt to answer the question of how many died must, in the 
present state of knowledge, be a matter of speculation. Nonetheless an attempt 
must be made, taking as the starting point the fact that approximately 1.8 
million former Soviet POWs were repatriated to the USSR. To those, the 
following four groups must be added: 


— escapees from POW camps, particularly in 1941 and 1942 in the USSR; 


— POWs released by the Germans and allowed to return home or take up 
civilian employment, particularly during the period July to November 1941, 
but also in the following years; 
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— POWs who succeeded in passing themselves off as civilian workers or 
managed, to get back to the USSR unrecognized, under their own steam, 
in the first few months after the war; 


— POWs who were able to avoid repatriation. 


Those four groups combined must total between 500,000 and 1 million, which 
implies that between 2.3 and 2.8 million prisoners survived, i.e. about half of the 
total of over 5.3 million Soviet POWs. There is no doubt, however, that these 
calculations are speculative and have yet to be empirically substantiated. !° 

It seems reasonable to assume that if mortality rates were calculated for individ- 
ual Soviet nationalities, as well as for Jews and Communists, the results would vary 
considerably. However, this has not yet been looked at in any detail. The lowest 
mortality rates are likely to have been those for ethnic Germans and nationals of the 
Baltic states, and the highest those for Jews and Communists. Citizens of Muslim 
nations, particularly from the Caucasus, probably had a better chance of survival 
than Ukrainians, and the latter, in turn, were in a better position than Russians. 
Only the differences in treatment relating to Jews and Communists can be 
explained by Nazi ideology. The differences in the treatment of the Soviet nation- 
alities cannot be explained by reference to racial theories, but they closely reflect 
ideas about the Russian population which characterized German occupation and 
POW policy during the First World War.'7° 

If the death figures for Soviet POWs are compared with those for the other 
national categories already described, where a mortality rate of 5 per cent was rarely 
exceeded, it becomes dramatically clear just how much worse the Soviet POWs 
fared in German captivity. A somewhat different picture emerges if a comparison is 
made at international level. The only other countries to hold Soviet POWS were 
Romania and Finland. Unfortunately, there is no information available on their 
detention in Romania. In Finland, some 19,000 of around 64,000 Soviet POWs 
died, 14,000 of them during the first winter. Although the mortality rate, at almost 
30 per cent, is much lower than the rate in Germany, it is still astonishingly high. 
There has not been adequate research into Finland’s conduct in the matter, but it 
does appear that the Finnish government also failed to treat the Soviet POWs in 
accordance with international law. On 1 March 1942, for example, Baron Carl 
Gustaf Mannerheim, the commander-in-chief of the Finnish forces, informed the 
ICRC that it was not possible to increase the rations of the Soviet POWs because 
this would make it more difficult to provide for the civilian population. Although 
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his argument was understandable, it was not compatible with the international laws 
of war. But there was a crucial way in which Finland’s conduct differed from that of 
Germany: the Finns asked for help from abroad, the Germans prevented it.'7! 

Finally, there is the question of responsibility for the mass deaths of Soviet 
POWs. For the purposes of analysis, a distinction should be made between the 
ideological elements—the ‘Commissar Order’ and ‘selection’-—on the one hand, 
and the treatment of ‘normal’ POWs on the other. With regard to the ideological 
aspect, the basic thinking behind the conduct of the war in the east is beyond doubt 
attributable to Hitler, but it was shared by the Wehrmacht command, although 
some individuals opposed it. Many army officers considered it legitimate to deprive 
the ‘commissars’ of soldier status, but the approach to ‘selection’ was generally more 
wary. While many officers were probably glad to know this ‘dirty work’ was being 
carried out under the responsibility of the RSHA, some of those in positions of 
responsibility, like the head of the General Wehrmacht Office (AWA), General 
Reinecke, supported the basic idea of ‘selection’. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the Wehrmacht’s prime concern was to combat Communism. The Jews were 
not particularly its concern, it was the RSHA which had a special interest in them. So 
although the Wehrmacht’s attitude to ‘selection’ was distinctly wary, they went along 
with it and, as the Meinel case showed, in the few instances in which there was 
opposition from the POW Administration, the Wehrmacht did not support it. 
Consequently, it would not be justified to offload responsibility for the murders 
onto Hitler as the guiding force or the security apparatus as the body which generally 
carried them out. The Wehrmacht bears some of the responsibility. '!72 

But who, in the final analysis, bears responsibility for the mass deaths of 
‘ordinary’ Soviet POWs? The excuse that is made again and again, namely that 
the sheer number of POWs took the Wehrmacht by surprise, is unconvincing. The 
plans were based on the idea that the Red Army would be destroyed within a few 
weeks. And, had that been the case, far greater numbers of soldiers would have been 
held within a still shorter time. The fact that the plans were originally based on the 
‘normal case’, i.e. transporting the prisoners to Germany, and had then to be 
revised, can have had only a partially disruptive effect. It is improbable that had 
progress with the preparations been ongoing, adequate material conditions would 
have been established 

Recent publications offer a new explanation for the death of the Soviet POWs, 
suggesting that there was a ‘starvation plan’, a deliberate death strategy. That thesis 
is not accepted here because, apart from the deaths that resulted from the criminal 
orders, there is nothing to suggest that the considerations underlying the “General 
Plan for the East’, whose objective was to ‘reduce’ the Soviet population, played any 
part in POW policy. Nor is there any need to postulate the existence of such a plan 
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in order to explain German conduct. In the final analysis, three sets of reasons led to 
this development. 

The first is subsumed by the principle underlying all German planning, i.e. using 
the minimum of resources for the Soviet POWs. Originally, labour requirements 
were to be covered from the divisions that would be disbanded following the Soviet 
collapse. From July 1941 it was thought that between 600,000 and 700,000 Soviet 
POWs would be needed. It was also thought that there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining them from among the large number of Soviet prisoners, so it seemed 
unnecessary to waste resources on the Soviet POWs. When the POWs began to die 
in huge numbers in the autumn, the part of the Wehrmacht engaged in battle was 
itself in crisis. The campaign objective was in jeopardy, winter supplies had not 
been secured, and epidemics were also raging among the troops. Even in the 
‘Greater German Reich’, there was the threat of a cut in food rations. To make 
improvements for the benefit of the Soviet POWs would have required major 
decisions changing basic priorities, which only Hitler could take. But the problem 
was not discussed at that level. It was subordinate bodies that determined the fate of 
the captured Red Army soldiers. Herman Géring played a central role by prohib- 
iting the reduction of rations in the homeland, as did Army Quartermaster-General 
Eduard Wagner, when he inferred from this that the POWs had simply to 
starve.'73 It follows that the death of the Soviet POWs cannot be traced back to 
a decision by Hitler or any other systematic plan; nor has anybody cited such a plan. 
Apart from the hatred of commissars and Jews, there is no statement suggesting that 
the destruction of ‘ordinary Russians’ was an objective. Once Hitler’s security 
concerns about Communist infiltration by the Soviet POWs had been dispelled 
as a result of the ‘selection orders’, he was actually planning, from October 1941, to 
use the millions of Soviet POWs as construction workers in Germany. He even 
stated on several occasions that he did not agree with the poor nutrition for Soviet 
POWs.'74 

However, the fact that Hitler was interested in the ‘Russians’ as a labour force 
does not mean he was positively concerned about their fate. On purely rational 
grounds they could be allowed to survive as long as they were useful, but not if they 
were superfluous mouths to feed. The Wehrmacht command took the same 
approach, as shown by the previously mentioned ‘feeding-up order’ of 26 Novem- 
ber 1941, which distinguished between prisoners who were able to work, those 
whose ability to work could probably be restored, and those who were unlikely to 
be able to work again. Increased rations, better accommodation, rest cures, and care 
were ordered for the second group. But the third group could expect nothing: those 
prisoners were simply written off.!79 
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It was not the Soviet POWs but the German POWs who were at the forefront of 
Hitler’s mind. No German soldier must be allowed to believe that it was possible to 
survive Soviet imprisonment. In case they were not already persuaded of that, 
Wehrmacht soldiers were exposed to constant propaganda to that effect. Where 
that principle was not involved, flexibility was possible. How else can it be 
explained that diplomats and civilian internees were generally treated in accordance 
with the international laws of war, even though many of them were in Germany on 
behalf of the Soviet government, and therefore matched the concept of the enemy 
Bolshevik far more closely than did the ordinary Russian soldier? Hitler would not 
allow the ICRC to supply provisions for dying Soviet soldiers, even though he 
actually wanted to use them as construction workers, because he would have had to 
agree, in return, to the ICRC providing supplies for German POWs in the Soviet 
Union. This would have meant admitting that German soldiers were living in 
Soviet POW camps. To avoid that, he accepted the death of the Soviet POWs. The 
second reason for the death of the Soviet POWs can thus be described essentially as 
Hitler’s fixation on the German soldiers.'7¢ 

The third set of reasons are the effects of the principle that use as labour had to be 
preceded by ‘selection’. Many deaths could perhaps have been prevented by rapid 
transport to the ‘Reich’ and immediate assignment to work detachments, as when, 
from December 1941, prisoners were placed with farmers for ‘feeding-up’. But the 
sequence described—first ‘selection’ and then deployment as labour—made a rapid 
‘outflow’ of prisoners impossible, and resulted in the overcrowding of the camps, 
thus contributing to malnutrition and the spread of epidemics. That in turn 
hindered ‘selection’ and labour deployment. As long as the POWs were not 
working, they were of no use, so no-one intervened on their behalf. As a result, 
huge numbers of Soviet POWs died during the winter of 1941/2 because no one, 
including their own government, attached any value to them. In the end, the lack 
of interest was such that the German leadership did not even adopt a consistent 
approach. The following reflection, while cynical, illustrates the problem. From a 
German perspective, it would have made more sense not to expose all Soviet POWs 
to death equally, since, in view of the large numbers involved, even the provision of 
starvation rations required substantial amounts of food. It would have been more 
practical to retain and adequately feed the required number of POWs, and get rid 
of the others, since it would have been perfectly possible to feed a third of the 
POWs with the food actually distributed. The idea of killing the ‘superfluous’ 
prisoners was certainly voiced, and the mass murders perpetrated by the Eénsatz- 
gruppen show that the Third Reich was perfectly capable of taking such a step. The 
fact that such ideas were not put into practice shows that there was no plan to liquidate 
the Soviet POWs.!77 
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But that does not answer the question of where responsibility for the mass deaths 
lay. In the final analysis, it resides with the organization given responsibility for the 
POWs under international law and in accordance with the internal division of 
tasks, namely the Wehrmacht. Although the Wehrmacht was certainly not able to 
take decisions independently, as illustrated by the fact that rations themselves were 
determined elsewhere, it should have striven to meet its responsibilities to the 
greatest extent possible. It ought at least to have demanded increased rations or 
alternative strategies, such as the release of further categories of prisoner. It would 
certainly soon have come up against barriers, and the question of how many 
additional Soviet POWs would have survived remains open. However, the Wehr- 
macht would have been able to claim that it had met its responsibilities. 

In point of fact, the Wehrmacht went along with orders that were in breach of 
the international laws of war, even though certain individuals attempted to resist 
them. As the Meinel case shows, the leadership of the Wehrmacht command failed 
to live up to its responsibility even when it had the possibility of doing so. The 
Wehrmacht opposed orders which breached the international laws of war only 
when it considered that the welfare of its own troops would be jeopardized. That 
condition was fulfilled only rarely during the ‘eastern campaign’—in the case of the 
‘Commissar Order’, for example. 

In conclusion, we may attempt to link the orders which led to the death of the 
Soviet POWs to the three sets of reasons, namely the ‘Commissar Order’, ‘selec- 
tion’, and ‘treatment of POWs’—having regard to public awareness, moral guilt, 
and the ethical standards claimed by those involved—and to place them in 
sequence. This gives the following descending order: the ‘Commissar Order’ at 
the top, followed by ‘selection’, and then ‘treatment of POWs’. The “Commissar 
Order’ is by far the best known; it is considered to be the clearest violation of a 
taboo. But in terms of the number of deaths attributable to the three sets of reasons, 
it is clear that the “Commissar Order’—for which the Wehrmacht bears responsi- 
bility, which was in force for less than a year, and which caused an unknown 
number of deaths unlikely to be in excess of four figures—played the smallest role 
in terms of the numbers affected. ‘Selection’, for which the RSHA bears responsi- 
bility, resulted in far more deaths, possibly over 100,000. But in terms of numbers, 
both are marginal compared with the figure of around 2.5 million Soviet POWs 
who died of hunger, cold, or sickness in the ‘care’ of the Wehrmacht. This is 
probably one of the greatest German crimes of the Second World War, surpassed 
only by the murder of the Jews.'78 


10. ITALY 


Italy was the only European power to change sides before the war entered its final 
stages. As a result, Italians were the only group to be held in detention by all 
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belligerents in Europe at the same time, in considerable numbers and for a 
considerable period of time. But that was not all: because an ‘Italian rump’ under 
Benito Mussolini continued to fight with the Germans after Italy had in fact 
changed sides, every belligerent faced the problem of dealing with Italians as 
prisoners and comrades-in-arms at one and the same time. Simply in terms of the 
international laws of war, and even more so in everyday dealings, this led to an 
extremely complex situation, and it was not always easy for those involved at the 
time on either side to make sense of it. 

The first ‘Italian’ POWs were taken into custody by the Germans not following 
the armistice of September 1943, but as early as April 1941, when the Yugoslav 
army collapsed. Later, when Italy surrendered, states allied with Germany 
demanded—as previously in relation to Poland and France—that POWs who 
were ethnically part of their nation, or who came from regions they had annexed, 
should be handed over to them. In Italy’s case, this involved Kosovo, parts of 
Croatia, and other coastal regions.'7? 


(a) Capture 


When, on the afternoon of 8 September 1943, General Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Supreme Commander of British and American forces, announced the armistice, 
Germany immediately put into effect orders that had been prepared months earlier. 
The objective was to disarm the Italian army,.and to bring Italy and areas under 
Italian occupation under German control. At the same time, all of the approximately 
80,000 western Allied POWs held in Italy were to be deported to Germany. They 
were of crucial interest to the German government, which, until 1943, had had the 
advantage of consistently holding more western Allied POWs than the western Allies 
held German POWs. After the surrender of the Afrika Korps in Tunis on 13 May 
1943, the numbers had evened out. Since July 1943 the Germans had been pressing 
for at least some of the western Allied POWs to be sent to Germany, but in the 
armistice agreement the Italians undertook to prevent their deportation. Nonethe- 
less, for the reasons set out above, some 52,000 US and British POWs were deported 
to Germany, and about 6,000 further US and British troops were captured together 
with Italian units when Greek islands were occupied. !®° 

However, the most important objective of the Wehrmacht, whose units were far 
inferior in terms of numbers, was to disarm the 3.7 million soldiers in Italy’s armed 
forces, while, at the same time, the Allies were landing at Salerno and Taranto.'®! 
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The success of the German measures varied greatly from one region to another. In 
southern Italy, the Germans were able to disarm only small numbers of Italians; the 
majority of the Italian units disbanded, while others went over to the Allies. In 
northern Italy some 20,000 Italian soldiers escaped to Switzerland. The greater the 
distance from the theatres of war in the south, the more successful the operation to 
disarm the Italian armed forces within Italy. In the Balkans and Greece the 
situation proved difficult for other reasons. Poor roads links and the partisan 
units, which controlled extensive territory, significantly impeded German oper- 
ations. In general, however, the Germans had the advantage of having carefully 
planned their operation, whereas the Italian formations had initially received no 
instructions on how to conduct themselves in relation to the German troops. In the 
early days, for instance, it was possible to take the unprepared Italian units by 
surprise, claiming that they were simply being disarmed so that they could then be 
released to return home. But on 11 September 1943 the Italian government, which 
had meanwhile fled to the Allies’ area of control, called on its troops to resist. 
Fighting ensued between Germans and Italians in the Balkans, and above all on the 
islands. In response to that resistance, the OKW issued a fundamentally new order. 
From now on: 


(a) By order of the Fiihrer, all sections of the Italian forces which have allowed their 
weapons to fall into the hands of insurgents or have in any way made common cause 
with insurgents, are to be dealt with on capture as follows: 

1. Officers are to be summarily executed. 

2. NCOs and other enlisted men are to be transported directly by the General 
Wehrmacht Office/head of POW Department to the east, avoiding, as far as 
possible routes through the Reich, to be made available to the Army General Staff/ 
Quartermaster-General for use as manpower. 

(b) In areas where Italian troops or others bearing arms are still mounting resistance, they 
are to be issued with a short ultimatum. It is to be made clear that Italian command- 
ers responsible for resistance will be shot as guerrilla fighters if, on expiry of the 
deadline, they have failed to order their troops to hand over their weapons to the 
German units.!82 


Comparing that order with what is perhaps the best-known Wehrmacht order in 
breach of the international laws of war, i.e. the “Commissar Order’, we find that, 
whereas the ‘Commissar Order’, in an attempt to maintain at least a semblance of 
legality, was based on the argument that the commissars were not soldiers, the 
Italians quite clearly were soldiers who were simply obeying their government’s 
orders. Not only was the order to shoot them an unjustifiable breach of the 
international laws of war, there was not even any attempt made to justify it. 
Individual commanders rejected the order, others obeyed it, and others went 
even further, like General Hubert Lanz, commanding the XXII Mountain Corps, 
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who ordered that Italian troops who had removed their uniforms should ‘automat- 
ically be shor’.!83 

The situation escalated further when, for days on end, the Italian ‘Acqui’ 
Division mounted resistance on the Greek island of Kefalonia, which the Germans 
considered to be of strategic importance. In response, the OKW ordered the 
commander-in-chief for the south-eastern front to ‘take no Italian prisoners be- 
cause of their despicable and treacherous conduct on Kefalonia’.!®4 Originally, 
there were about 11,500 Italian soldiers on the island. Of that number about 1,300 
died in the fighting, and approximately 5,000 were shot in violation of the laws of 
war. About 5,000 soldiers survived because General Lanz himself, who had ordered 
that Italian soldiers out of uniform should be shot, now went back to the OKW and 
asked whether those 5,000 too should be shot even though they had surrendered in 
good time. In response, he was given permission to spare them. In terms of 
numbers Kefalonia is unique, but in other places too—on the islands of Kos, 
Leros, Corfu, and Rhodes, for example—thousands of Italian soldiers were shot, 
most of them officers. 

In addition to the strong resistance on the islands, shipping prisoners off the islands 
proved very difficult because of the limited load capacity and the risk of Allied attack. 
Once again, the way in which those responsible on the ground dealt with these 
problems clearly shows that they enjoyed considerable freedom of action despite all 
the orders. When, on Rhodes, it proved impossible either to take the prisoners off the 
island or to provide for them properly, they were able to allow ICRC aid to be sent in. 
But when it was subsequently suggested that an agreement be concluded providing 
for the Italians on Rhodes to be interned in Turkey, Hitler ordered their evacuation 
without any concern for the fact that the ships might be overloaded or attacked by the 
Allies. During the evacuation, several ships carrying Italian POWs were sunk. As a 
result, about 13,000 ofa total of 80,000 Italians died, while only a few crew members 
and guards suffered the same fate. Even a year later, when the German occupying 
forces had to be evacuated from the Greek islands ahead of the Allied advance, only 
380 of a total of 37,200 Wehrmacht soldiers died although the Allies enjoyed far 
greater air and sea supremacy by that time. The reason so very many Italians died is 
the means used to transport them. Ships were loaded far beyond the capacity of the 
rescue equipment available. German crewmen were rescued as a priority, and the 
Italian prisoners locked below deck were unable to get out in time. Sometimes, the 
guards actually prevented them from doing so. Nonetheless, there were also com- 
manders who refused to allow ships to be overloaded because the risk of Allied attack 
meant that such action constituted a war crime.!8° 

A total of about 20,000 Italian soldiers lost their lives on capture or during 
evacuation. A third of them were shot and two-thirds died at sea. The orders to 
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shoot the commanders of resistance units and generally execute the officers of 
units which collaborated with the partisans, as well as the murder of the officers 
of units which had put up stubborn resistance, as in Kefalonia, and the conditions 
under which prisoners were transported by sea, are qualitatively, though not quan- 
titatively, more serious crimes against the international laws of war than the criminal 
orders issued on the eastern front. Particularly noteworthy is the fact that, on this 
occasion, implementation was not left largely to the RSHA and the Einsatzkomman- 
dos. Wehrmacht generals gave the orders and Wehrmacht units carried them out.!®6 

Even thought the first contingents from the closer regions of northern Italy 
reached Germany in days, the evacuation from the Balkans—particularly the Greek 
islands—lasted through the whole of the winter of 1943/4; some POW groups 
remained in the occupied regions in the long term. A total of about 1 million Italian 
soldiers were disarmed by the Wehrmacht: roughly 500,000 in Italy, over 400,000 
in the Balkans and Greece, and the remainder in southern France. About 200,000 
managed to escape from German captivity, some 190,000 eventually decided to 
work with the Germans, and more than 600,000 POWs remained permanently in 
detention. Many of the remainder laid down their weapons and uniforms— 
particularly during the interregnum from 8 to 11 September 1943—and went 
home. Entire units, mainly in southern Italy, transferred to the Allies. Others— 
about 20,000 in the Balkans alone—joined the partisans. The Allies evacuated 
Italian soldiers, who then fought on with them, from the Greek islands in particu- 
lar. Around 20,000 fled to Switzerland, Romania, or Turkey, where they were 
interned. !87 

Overall, as a result of Italy changing sides, the German war economy was boosted 
by about 600,000 Italian and more than 50,000 British and American prisoners, an 
additional 200,000 fighting men, and vast quantities of looted stores and equip- 
ment. Joseph Goebbels described the ‘Italian betrayal’ as a ‘good deal’ in the end. 
Bearing in mind the quantity of equipment plundered and the absolute numbers of 
prisoners brought in, he certainly had a point. But, given that the total strength of 
the Italian army was 3.7 million men and that, despite months of preparation, only 
about a fifth, some 800,000, could be made ‘useful’ to the Germans, that seems a 
very modest ‘success rate’. 


(b) Treatment 


Towards the end of July 1943, more than a month before Italy surrendered, 
Germany had already begun to consider how to deal with future Italian POWs. 
At first, Hitler had intended sending home all Italians who did not want to fight 
alongside the Germans. But, at Himmler’s suggestion, he then decided to deport 
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the Italians to Germany as labour. That raised the problem of the need to 
distinguish between those who were prepared to collaborate and those who refused 
any form of cooperation. Hitler ordered that the first group be designated ‘Italian 
military internees’, and the second ‘prisoners of war’. The fact that prisoners more 
friendly to the Germans were designated ‘military internees’ suggests that this was 
intended to indicate their enhanced status and not the reverse. This is confirmed by 
the fact that the term ‘military internee’ had previously been applied to privileged 
Danish prisoners, and later to Slovak and Finnish prisoners. It was because other 
factors came into play that the status of military internee eventually proved not to 
be advantageous for the prisoners concerned. 

One problem remained unresolved. The term ‘POW’ implied the concept of an 
enemy belligerent. But the German government considered the Mussolini regime 
in Sald to be Italy’s lawful government, with which it was not at war. Consequently, 
those Italian soldiers who were unwilling to cooperate could not actually be POWs; 
they—like the military internees—ought to have been handed back to their home 
state. It would have been more logical to have regarded those Italians who offered 
resistance as supporters of the Badoglio government as POWs, but to do so would 
have required recognizing Badoglio under international law. Germany was not 
prepared to grant such recognition, and not only out of consideration for Musso- 
lini. The Germans were not alone in facing this dilemma; once Italy had changed 
sides, the Allies too ought to have handed over Italians taken prisoner before the 
surrender to their new allies. In the end, both sides adopted the same approach: 
they ignored the problem and continued holding their Italian POWs as useful extra 
manpower. '88 

With regard to the fate of the Italians who had been disarmed, it should be borne 
in mind that from a German perspective they were still Allies, despite the Badoglio 
government’s declaration of war. As a result, the range of possible ways in which 
they might be used was far greater than in the case of other nationalities. To begin 
with, all ethnic Germans—particularly those from southern Tyrol—were separated 
out and made available to the Wehrmacht or the Waffen-SS. Italians who were 
willing to cooperate could serve as Hiwis (auxiliaries) in Wehrmacht units, and the 
OKH endeavoured to fill about 10 per cent of the complement with Italians. In the 
Wehrmacht, Italian sapper units and smoke discharger units were established, and 
large numbers of Italians were deployed in Luftwaffe anti-aircraft units. Contin- 
gents were assigned to the Todt Organization for construction projects in the 
occupied areas, and the Waffen-SS obtained some 20,000 Italians for its Italian 
units. Although this had not originally been planned, Mussolini, with whom Hitler 
was still very much allied, was able to fulfil his wish to set up new Italian Fascist 
units. He was accorded a total of four divisions with an authorized strength of 
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50,000 men. Together with the Italian units in the Wehrmacht, these formed the 
armed forces of the new Repubblica Sociale Italiana (RSI). The Germans wanted to 
be sure that those units were recruited from among the Italian populace, and so 
they sabotaged Mussolini’s attempts to secure for himself those Italian soldiers who 
had been disarmed and had Fascist leanings. Including recruitment to militia units, 
it proved possible to obtain some 20,000 Italians to continue fighting on the 
German side.!®° 

The fate of those Italians who had resisted and were consequently classified as 
POWs was harsh. In the days immediately following their disarmament, the range 
of possibilities was still very great—from proper treatment to transfer to a concen- 
tration camp or shooting. A large group was taken to the eastern front to be used as 
forced labour—another clear violation of the international laws of war, which 
prohibit both the permanent detention of POWs in the theatre of operations and 
their use for war-related purposes. We have no exact overview of what happened to 
the Italians deployed there, but it should be noted, by way of illustration, that in 
June/July 1944, almost 5,000 Italian POWs deployed on the eastern front were 
caught up in the collapse of Army Group Centre. They either died in the fighting or 
were taken prisoner by the Soviets, and presumably died in imprisonment.!°° 

However, German interest focused on by far the largest group, those who were 
no longer fighting on either side and just wanted to go home. Their evacuation 
continued into the spring of 1944. As ‘military internees’, they were transported to 
Germany in the cattle trucks usually used for prisoners. In the process, those 
coming from the Balkans were placed under particular strain. Provisions during 
the transport were very poor, and the journey was very long, While the officers, 
who were not required to work, were largely concentrated in the Government- 
General, and generals were put in the Schokken branch camp Oflag 64 in Altburg, 
NCOs and ordinary soldiers were distributed throughout the territory of the 
Reich.'?! 

The physical and psychological strain of capture, transport by rail and intern- 
ment, as well as the realization that, contrary to what had originally been promised, 
they were not being returned to Italy but deported to Germany, left the Italians 
extremely dejected. They were received by Germans who considered them traitors 
and intended to treat them as such. ‘Badoglio-Schweine’ (Badoglio swine) was the 
term applied to Italians. Although the leadership of the Third Reich, and Hitler in 
particular, tried to make a distinction between the ‘healthy Fascism’ of the Italian 
people and the betrayal of ‘Badoglio’s clique’, and to convey that message via 
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propaganda, the popular feeling of having once again been betrayed by the Italians, 
after their alleged betrayal in the First World War, had far greater impact. 

The Italian soldiers deported to Germany were not the only Italian nationals in 
the country. Civilian Italian foreign workers were already living in the Reich, where 
they were treated in the same way as German workers and their interests were 
looked after by the foreign branches of Italy’s Fascist trade unions. As nationals of 
an allied power, they ranked highest in the Nazi hierarchy of foreigners in Germany 
until 9 September 1943. Their numbers had fallen since 1942, but only because 
the transfer of their savings to Italy was too great a burden on the Reich’s foreign 
exchange balance. However, as they were still needed as manpower for the German 
economy, the German authorities had begun, from early 1943, to delay their return 
home on expiry of their employment contracts. Consequently, in the summer of 
1943, there were still about 90,000 Italian civilian workers in Germany, about 
30,000 of them waiting to go home. Italy’s surrender ended all hopes of a return 
home, and the Italians were compelled to continue working in Germany until the 
war ended. !92 


(c) Servizio Assistenza Internati 


Not only were Italians in Germany exposed to the hatred and contempt of 
Germans, living conditions in Germany also began to deteriorate as the war was 
slowly drawing to an end. Even with goodwill—which was lacking—it would 
scarcely have been possible to care properly for the newly-arrived labour force. 
The problems of the Italians soon came to be known in Italy via the Fascist trade 
unions’ foreign branches, which were still in existence, and so, on 11 November 
1943, Mussolini asked the German government to improve the situation of his 
fellow countrymen. For several reasons, his request suited the Germans because: 


1. It followed from the decision to treat some of the Italians as POWs, with the 
rest military internees who tended to get still better treatment, that it was 
necessary for a state to declare itself willing to act as protecting power; 
however, as far as possible, that state was not to be accorded the ‘traditional’ 
independent role of, for example, the protecting powers for the British and 
American POWs. 


2. The OKH was concerned to establish an interlocutor able to exert a calming 
influence on the Italians in Germany, by appearing to represent their interests. 
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3. Although, given the way in which the Italians were actually treated in 
Germany, this is hard to imagine, the OKW and the German foreign 
ministry still believed that propaganda could be used to persuade the Italians 
to form a positive image of Germany, identify with Fascist/Nazi ideas, and 
encourage other Italians to take up employment in Germany. 


Nor were Mussolini’s motives purely humanitarian. He considered those Italian 
soldiers who were not prepared to continue fighting as unreliable, if not outright 
traitors. They were not to be brought home in preference to active soldiers. 
Furthermore, in an Italian society with high levels of unemployment, their defeatist 
attitude meant that they were unlikely to exert a positive influence on behalf of the 
Fascist regime. It is very likely that Mussolini was also interested in creating a 
propaganda organization that would enlist recruits for the army he wished to 
establish and win over the other prisoners to his government. At the same time, 
he wanted to show their relatives in Italy that the Fascist regime intended, and was 
in a position, to help its fellow countrymen in Germany. The solution that 
presented itself—and had already been adopted in the case of France and, in 
modified form, Belgium also—was for the Italian Fascist republic itself to take on 
the role of protecting power and for an organization on the model of the Scapini 
Mission to be created. After lengthy negotiations the Servizio Assistenza Internati 
(SAI) was finally officially set up on 22 February 1944. Since Italy’s Fascist 
government was far more dependent on Germany than was the French Vichy 
government, the rights of the SAI were correspondingly more restricted than those 
of the Scapini Mission. The head of the SAI, Ambassador Marcello Vaccari, was not 
even allowed to visit camps without obtaining the permission of the OKW.!93 

Mussolini’s primary and presumably most important objective of recruiting 
soldiers soon proved unattainable. German plans had not envisaged the Reppublica 
Sociale Italiana (RSI) having its own armed forces: the creation of four divisions was 
Hitler’s personal concession to Mussolini. As the Germans saw it, those units 
needed to be recruited from the population of northern Italy. Consequently, the 
Germans supported the recruitment campaign for only a short period and half- 
heartedly. In addition, the Italians in Germany were very hard to motivate, given 
their wretched treatment. In February 1944 Hitler was persuaded to put an official 
stop to the recruitment. For Mussolini, that was a humiliating defeat, as he 
considered it essential that a sovereign state should have its own armed forces. 
For his government, in particular, this was indispensable, as it had vowed to make 
people forget the shame of Italy’s surrender. Since the material situation of the 
Italians in Germany in the spring of 1944 continued to deteriorate, the SAI focused 
on two tasks of direct relevance: supporting the Italians in Germany with relief 
packages and getting the sick home.!%4 
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Originally, Mussolini’s government had the ambitious aim of providing 5 kilograms 
of food a month—the minimum which western POWs in Germany received from 
their home countries—to every Italian in Germany. But the Italian government lacked 
the resources for such large-scale deliveries of ‘Pacci Mussolini’, as the parcels were 
officially called. It entrusted the task to the Italian Red Cross, but failed to put it ina 
position to carry it out properly. The Italian government was unwilling to accept the 
relief packages offered by the ICRC, because one of the conditions attached to them 
was that delivery must indicate the names of the donor countries and be supervised by 
the ICRC. That would simply have demonstrated the Fascist regime’s inability to help. 
For the same reason, Mussolini successfully objected when the German government 
was ready to agree to the southern Italian Badoglio government providing relief 
packages for the Italians in Germany. 

As a result, under Vaccari, who was both head of the SAI in Germany and 
general delegate of the Italian Red Cross, the total amount of goods delivered was 
only such that each Italian is calculated to have received about 1 kilogram a month, 
and that does not take into account losses during distribution, due to bombing, 
theft, or misappropriation. It was also possible for relatives to send packages, and 
this was an important source of aid, in particular for officers who refused to work. 
Subsequently, when the supply situation for the Italians eased a little in September 
1944, those deliveries were halted to avoid unnecessarily privileging this unpopular 
group in Germany. Although deliveries resumed in November 1944, the collapse 
of infrastructure in early 1945 prevented further distribution. In January 1945 
the RSI still had more than 500,000 packages which it was unable to deliver to 
Germany.!95 

The SAI’s second charitable mission was to repatriate the sick. Mussolini’s 
government hoped that its intervention on their behalf would enhance its reputa- 
tion among the people, and the Germans saw an opportunity of ridding themselves 
of unnecessary mouths to feed. After lengthy preparations, some repatriations were 
arranged in June/July 1944, but they did not have the desired effect. The Italian 
people were not grateful to Mussolini’s government for getting the sick back home; 
they were appalled at their condition. The Germans were blamed for the dreadful 
treatment of the Italians, and the people condemned the Fascist government for 
having allowed it. Italy’s regional authorities could not cope with caring for the sick, 
so that the military governor of the German Wehrmacht in Italy, SS-Obergrup- 
penfiihrer Karl Wolff, finally banned further repatriations on the grounds that they 
would be a burden and increase anti-German sentiment among the population, and 
consequently swell the ranks of the partisan organizations. Only when the oppos- 
ition of those responsible in Italy was overcome was an attempt made, in early 
1945, to resume the repatriation process. The route via the Brenner Pass was no 
longer secure, and so Swiss agreement to transit had to be obtained. The southern 
Italian government again protested successfully against this, as only the northern 
Italians and not the southern Italians would have benefited from Swiss authorization, 
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which would therefore have involved taking sides. The Fascist government took a 
similar attitude to the suggestion that sick Italians from Germany should be interned 
in Switzerland for the duration of the war, as had happened on a large scale during the 
First World War. The plan never materialized because the Fascist government had no 
diplomatic representation in Switzerland and would therefore have had no access to 
the internees. Overall, the SAI was able to engage in significant activity for a limited 
period only: from June to September 1944. Once the Italians were transferred to 
civilian worker status from August 1944, there was no longer any need for an 
organization to assist POWs, and the SAI ceased operations in September 1944. 
Responsibility for the care of the remaining POWs was transferred to the Italian Red 
Cross, which was overwhelmed by the task and unable to provide any significant 
help.!96 


(d) Change of Status 


The origins of the decision to transfer the prisoners to civilian employment dated 
back to November 1943. Mussolini had asked Hitler to improve the material 
conditions of the Italians in Germany by transferring them to civilian employment 
and thus placing them on the same footing as A/t-Arbeiter (long-standing workers) 
in Germany. His request had the backing of the general plenipotentiary for 
manpower (GBA), Fritz Sauckel, who hoped this would improve the performance 
of the Italian workers, which was considered wholly inadequate. It was also hoped 
that improving the financial position of the Italian milirary internees could help 
boost the GBA’s ambitious plans for recruiting Italian civilian workers as man- 
power in Germany. Initially, Hitler categorically refused because he considered the 
military internees to be traitors who deserved no better fate. On 28 June 1944, 
however, he permitted the change of status of a trial group of 5,000 individuals as 
an experiment. Subsequently, at his last meeting with Mussolini on 20 July 1944 
after the assassination attempt, he gave general permission.!°” 

On 3 August 1944, the OKW ordered a general change of status, though with 
significant restrictions. All Italians outside the territory of the Reich were excluded, 
such as those deployed on the eastern front, the Todt Organization workers, and 
Italians in the construction battalions. Italians already deployed in the Wehrmacht 
were transferred to the status of Italian soldiers in the Wehrmacht. Professional 
soldiers were also excluded, as the Intelligence Service viewed them with suspicion 
as open supporters of the Badoglio government. Prisoners were released from 
detention once they had signed a written declaration agreeing to work in Germany 
until the war ended. The decision to change the prisoners’ status was taken in the 
expectation that there would be a high rate of acceptance among the military 
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internees. On 20 August 1944 the barbed wire was solemnly cut through in an 
official ceremony. Surprisingly, many of the internees refused to sign up, and only a 
third are estimated to have actually volunteered. The remaining signatures were 
obtained by exerting pressure or by transferring work detachments en masse. On 
4 September 1944 the OKW played its last card and ordered a change in status 
for all those eligible, without requiring their consent. A process that was originally 
supposed to have been completed by 31 August 1944 in fact dragged out a lot 
longer. In early 1945 some 10 per cent of former military internees still retained 
their original status. The change of status improved the situation of those affected 
by placing them formally on the same footing as the German population. The 
reality in the collapsing Reich, however, was that provisions for the population as a 
whole were declining to the levels for foreign workers, rather than foreign workers 
obtaining the levels formerly enjoyed by Germans. In addition, those whose status 
had been changed lost some important advantages: they stopped receiving relief 
packages and were no longer considered for repatriation as POWs.!98 

The Italian officers were in a special position. Initially, they were not compelled 
to work and constituted Mussolini’s preferred pool of recruits for his armed forces, 
which they were intended to lead. In point of fact, 8,000 of the total of some 
30,000 were prepared to fight on in the armed forces of the RSI—a far higher 
percentage of officers than of NCOs and ordinary soldiers. The numbers might 
have been higher still had the German authorities not made officers who could not 
be deployed in RSI divisions available on the. German labour market, as released 
POWs, without their consent. If they subsequently refused to work because they 
had applied to serve in the armed forces, they could be committed to labour 
education camps (the fast stage in the disciplinary process before transfer to a 
concentration camp). Although the proposal to deploy the remaining officers as 
labour, in breach of the laws of war, came from Mussolini, the Germans were happy 
to oblige. From January 1944 those who worked received bigger rations, and from 
July an unofficial requirement to work was in force. In late 1944, however, there 
were still Oflags in which no officers worked. On 1 February 1945 officers too were 
transferred to civilian stacus, but Himmler revoked that measure on 16 March 
1945.19 

A total of around 6,000 Italians lost their lives on capture, approximately 13,000 
died during transport by sea, and, according to German documents, a further 
20,000 died subsequently in German detention. It is unclear what happened to the 
thousands of Italians deployed as manpower on the eastern front who were reported 
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missing, along with their German units, after the major battles of encirclement in 
the summer of 1944. Whether they died as German Hiwis or later as Soviet 
prisoners must remain an open question. But the fact is that hardly any of them 
returned home. Nor is the number of Italians lost in the final stages of the war 
known, as their deaths were no longer recorded by the Germans. Overall, it can 
therefore be assumed that the total number of deaths was not less than 40,000 and 
may well have been 50,000. The question then arises of the total number to which 
that figure must be related. The Germans originally disarmed 1 million Italians. 
Some 800,000 remained in German detention, around 700,000 originally refused 
to fight on, and about 600,000 persisted in their refusal. If the figure of 700,000 is 
taken as a basis, then the mortality rate is between 6 and 7 per cent. That is much 
lower than the mortality rate for Soviet POWs, but higher than that for western 
POWs. Moreover, the French POWs and most of the British and American POWs 
spent five years in detention, whereas the Italians were held for less than two years. 
This implies that the Italians must have been treated significantly worse than 
western European POWs. However, as far as the Italian soldiers were concerned, 
imprisonment by the Germans was not the worst fate—imprisonment by the 
French was reputedly worse. And only a small percentage returned from Soviet 
detention, particularly during the period 1942/3, as in the case of German 
prisoners during that period.?°° 

As to where responsibility for the deaths lay, some blame must be attributed to 
the Italian governments, particularly the Salé regime. Both considered propaganda 
or political advantage more important than the fate of their fellow countrymen in 
Germany. Ultimately, however, responsibility lay with the Germans. Examination 
of Germany’s motives immediately raises the question whether they were founded 
on Nazi racial ideology or hatred of the Italians because of the ‘second betrayal’. 
Racial considerations might have suggested that Italians were inferior to Germans, 
but not that they were of less value than other southern and central Europeans, 
such as the French. Consequently, Nazi racial ideology cannot explain the harsher 
fate inflicted on the Italians.?" 

The German treatment of the Italians is comprehensible, however, in the light of 
views pre-dating National Socialism. From a German perspective, Italy’s entry into 
the war on the side of the Entente in 1915 constituted the ‘first betrayal’. By the 
summer of 1943 it was clear to many Germans that the outlook was not good. 
Being left in the lurch once again by the Italians aroused rage, contempt, and hatred 
among Germans at all levels. The fact that Italy’s surrender was reckoned as the 
‘second betrayal’ clearly shows how formative the experience of the First World 
War had been for the whole of German society. Propaganda claims that the ‘Jew- 
contaminated’ Badoglio government was to blame for the betrayal, rather than 
ordinary Italian workers, did little to help. Italians were still cursed as ‘Badoglio 
swine’ because German society did not accept distinction. Just how deeply 
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embedded that prejudice was is apparent from the fact that Italians were particu- 
larly badly treated even in the concentration camps, because there too they were 
considered traitors.2°? 

Hitler, in contrast, was basically well disposed to Italy. He admired Mussolini, 
and Italy was the home of Fascism. Even though he patently ceased to hold Italy in 
such high regard as the war went on and it experienced military failures, there is no 
statement of Hitler’s during the period before the fall of Italy, and more particularly 
during the summer of 1943, which implies that Italians were racially inferior. He 
certainly thought the Italian military internees were contaminated and corrupt, but 
blamed that on the ‘Jew-influenced Badoglio clique’. Again and again, and in 
dealings with various individuals, he blamed the ‘second betrayal’ exclusively on 
the ‘Badoglio clique’ and its influence on the Italian royal family. A prime reason 
for creating the Salé Republic was Hitler’s determination to provide an opportunity 
to re-establish the healthy Fascism of ordinary Italians. It is clear from the RSHA’s 
attitude to the Italians that not just Hitler but the lower echelons of the Nazi power 
apparatus did not view them from the typical Nazi perspective of race and anti- 
Communism. On the highly sensitive issue of sexual relations, the Italians were 
equated with western POWs. Nor were the rules which applied to the Soviet 
POWs—‘selection’ and ‘special treatment’ —applied to the Italians. Where Italians 
were killed, this did not occur within the sphere of responsibility of the RSHA, 
which was otherwise responsible for the ‘dirty work’, but under the direct respon- 
sibility of the Wehrmacht itself.2 In the final analysis, therefore, the higher-than- 
average mortality rate of Italians in German captivity probably resulted less from 
Nazi racial policy than from hatred on the part of German society. 


202 Hammermann, Zwangsarbeit, 73-84, 90, 420, 455, 567~8; Lang, Jtalienische ‘Fremdarbeiter’, 
59, 92; Schreiber, Die italienischen Militérinternierten im deutschen Machtbereich, 16, 217, 339-41; 
Bergner, Aus dem Biindnis hinter den Stacheldraht, 203-4. 
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V. International Aid 


THE measures taken by individual states or national societies to help their own 
POWs were discussed in the previous sections. In addition, considerable aid was 
provided by international organizations, and by states and institutions which were 
not involved in the war. Fundamentally, these measures benefited only the POWs, 
and so had the effect of increasing the gulf between the position of POWs in 
Germany and their civilian countrymen who were deployed as forced labour. In any 
event, it must be borne in mind here that only the citizens of those nations to which 
the international law of war was in principle applied benefited from such aid. And 
even within that group there were differences. All in all, the British and American 
POWs were at the top of the ‘welfare pyramid’, while the Soviet POWs were right 
at the bottom. To demonstrate just how great those differences were, the term ‘aid’ 
will be used below in a very broad sense, encompassing not only active measures 
but the combination of all circumstances that contributed to easing the lot of 
POWs. Aid in that sense comprised: 


— representation of the interests of POWs by the protecting powers; 
— care by the International Committee of the Red Cross; 
— internment and exchange of POWs. 


The following discussion follows that sequence. ! 


1. PROTECTING POWERS 


In the First World War official meetings between the belligerents continued to take 
place during hostilities, but in the Second World War that happened only in the 
early stages, at the Red Cross Conference in October 1939, for example. There- 
after, the channels of communication ran via the protecting powers, and the 
negotiations ranged from POW issues to peace overtures. Where events in the 
war gave time for this, the adversaries were able to reach agreement on matters of 
mutual interest with the help of the protecting powers. Such matters included 


1 Arention should be drawn here to an aspect that has been little researched so far: as early as 1940, 
American medical personnel were voluntarily caring for the sick and wounded on the French side, and 
Swiss medical personnel were working in Finland in the spring of 1940. Between 1941 and 1942, four 
teams of Swiss doctors, each with a staff of seventy, were working in rotation on the German eastern 
fronc. Similar offers to the British and Free French were rejected, see Lang, ‘Humanitire Missionen’, 
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formalities relating to postal services, the wages of POWs, the remuneration of 
officers, the exchange rates on which pay was based, the treatment of civilian 
internees, and so on. The few amendments to the international law of war on 
which agreement could be reached included the provisions concerning the return of 
medical personnel. Article 12 of the 1929 Convention on the sick and wounded 
basically provided that medical staff should be repatriated as soon as hostilities 
permitted. To the benefit of sick POWs, but to the disadvantage of medical 
personnel who were entitled to be repatriated, Germany and the United Kingdom 
initially agreed that each detaining power could retain sufficient personnel to care 
for their own nationals. In the course of the war, that agreement became standard 
procedure between all belligerents who considered themselves bound by the 1929 
Convention. A second change concerned the treatment of officers: entirely in the 
nineteenth-century tradition, Article 22 of the 1929 Convention on the treatment 
of POWs provided that officers were to support and clothe themselves from the pay 
which the detaining power was supposed to grant them. Up to and including the 
First World War, officers had generally provided for themselves, whether or not 
housed in camps, but in the wartime society of the Second World War such a rule 
proved outdated. Consequently, Germany and the United Kingdom agreed to pay 
officers at a reduced rate, while food and clothing were to be provided automatically 
by the detaining power. That too became standard practice. At first sight, agree- 
ment on such issues may appear to be a purely administrative matter not in itself 
beneficial to POWs. But that view fails to take into account that, for POWs, clear 
and uniform rules were always more beneficial than conflicting views and differing 
practices, which could lead to disputes and reprisals. Consequently, the mere fact 
that the protecting power guaranteed communication between the belligerent states 
was in itself an important factor in aid to POWs.? 

But the protecting power performed other functions too; it inspected the camps, 
maintained contacts with the POWs’ representatives, and reported back to their 
home state. All POWs had the right to submit complaints to the protecting power. 
Ifa POW was put on trial, the protecting power had to be informed of this and 
provide defence counsel. At the beginning of the war, the United States, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden were the most important countries mandated as protecting 
powers. When the United States entered the war, most of its mandates were 
transferred to Switzerland and Sweden. In the end, Sweden was exercising 114 
mandates on behalf of twenty-eight states, and Switzerland as many as 219 on 
behalf of forty-three nations. That concentration of mandates was to prove bene- 
ficial. In many instances Switzerland and Sweden were the protecting powers for 
both belligerents—if not in the same, at least in different theatres of war. As a result, 
over the course of the war they acquired the role of independent, non-partisan 
bodies. For Switzerland and Sweden, this brought a sought-after gain in diplomatic 
status. For the POWs, the advantage was a far swifter and more professional process 


2 Embassy of the United States (Memorandum), 11 Jan. 1940, PA, R 40833; Akerren, ‘Schweden 
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than had been the case in the First World War, when there had been a multitude of 
protecting powers with differing levels of commitment. There are no statistics 
detailing the scale of the activities of the two states, particularly as regards the 
number of camp visits, but an impression may be gained from the fact that 
Switzerland employed as many as 150 people at home on protecting-power 
activities and almost 1,000 more abroad. In the case of Sweden, the numbers 
were 20 and 150.? 

There is no question that the objections, inquiries, and complaints of protecting 
powers were not always, or—in the complainants’ view—not sufficiently, taken 
into account by either the Germans or the other detaining powers. Whether the 
protecting powers were in fact able to act for the benefit of prisoners vis-a-vis 
Germany cannot really be determined by counting the number of occasions on 
which their representations were successful. The question is not how many com- 
plaints were subjectively considered to have been resolved satisfactorily, but how 
many justified complaints were actually remedied. That the efforts of the protecting 
powers were effective, however, is shown clearly by the fact that Germany did its 
best to limit the mandates as far as possible, because it found an independent 
protecting power a tiresome supervisory body. One legal criterion for terminating a 
protecting power’s mandate was based on the view that it ended when the state 
whose interests it represented ceased to exist. A second criterion was that a 
protecting power’s mandate ended when the protecting power itself entered the 
war, as was the case in 1941 with the United States. If that happened, the German 
government had only to refuse to agree with the occupied country’s government- 
in-exile on the appointment of a new protecting power.‘ 

Thus Germany had a further opportunity to end such mandates when the 
protecting power—particularly the United States, which represented many other 
states—itself became a belligerent. Switzerland had generally stated its willingness 
to take over that responsibility, provided both sides agreed. There was always failure 
to reach agreement when the new protecting-power mandate was to be conferred 
by the government-in-exile of a country under German occupation, such as France 
or Belgium, since the mandate would also have involved recognizing the govern- 
ment-in-exile in question under international law. 

The third way of terminating a mandate de facto, though not in a manner valid 
under international law, was to transfer the protecting power’s functions to collab- 
orationist governments, as was done in the cases of France and Italy. 

In the end, all such attempts at termination proved unworkable for two reasons. 
First, while the German Reich considered that some POWs’ home states such as 
Poland and Yugoslavia had ceased to exist, it did not go so far as to deprive them of 
their legal POW status. The POW conventions then provided for the role of a 
protecting power, which had to be performed, at least in part, by one organization 


3 Akerren, ‘Schweden als Schutzmacht’, 111, 113, 117; Rapport du Comité international, i. 238; 
Stamm, ‘Die Vertrecung fremder Interessen’, 307-8. 
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or another. Secondly, Germany’s approach of refusing to recognize governments- 
in-exile could be maintained only so long as those governments were not holding 
German POWs. When, from 1943, both Tito’s Yugoslav partisans and the Free 
French under de Gaulle were holding German POWs, Germany, in the interests of 
its own soldiers, could no longer avoid contacts. It compromised by agreeing to 
appoint the ICRC as de facto protecting power. That solution significantly helped 
improve the decidedly precarious position of POWs whose governments were not 
officially recognized, and even resulted in exchanges of wounded between Germany 
and both the Free French and the Yugoslav partisans. While that may appear 
surprising at first, it demonstrates, once again, the effectiveness of the principle of 
reciprocity even during the final stages of the war.° 


2. INTERNMENT AND EXCHANGE OF POWS 


During the Second World War, the Wehrmacht was never able to take captive all of 
the forces it defeated—even where that was intended. After the Polish army had 
been crushed, some 400,000 Poles fled abroad in 1939, and were interned in the 
Baltic states, Sweden, Hungary, and Romania. After the defeat of France, more 
Poles were detained in Switzerland, along with French units. During the war, after 
Italy’s surrender, some 20,000 British and American POWs and a similar number 
of Italians managed to escape and avoid deportation to Germany. In addition, a 
smaller but growing number of Allied POWs managed to escape from the German 
sphere of control to Switzerland. Allied soldiers—generally airmen or sailors—were 
interned in Sweden, Portuguese India, Argentina, Ireland, and Slovakia, as well as 
in other states. On occasion, in Spain’s Camp Miranda/Ebro for example, they 
actually shared a camp with Germans who had been detained for the same reasons. 
Some 100,000 soldiers were interned in Switzerland alone. If the groups in the 
other detaining states, which varied in number and composition, are added to this 
figure, then an average of approximately 200,000 Allied soldiers were living in 
internment during the war. In relation to the more than 2 million Allied POWs in 
Germany, the proportion of Allied POWs who avoided detention by the Germans 
was as much as 10 per cent.® 

One possibility of regaining freedom while the war was still ongoing was to be 
part of a prisoner exchange. Three categories of individual were considered for this: 


— diplomats and civilians; 
— doctors and medical personnel; 
— sick and wounded POWs. 


In the nineteenth century it had still been customary to allow foreign diplomats to 
leave while retaining their full diplomatic status, but in the First World War the 


5 Gillet, ‘Histoire, vol. 5’, 134; Rapport du Comité international, i. 366-70 and iii. 275; Moser, Die 
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practice was to exchange them. In the Second World War the most significant 
exchange of that nature took place in the spring of 1942 between the United States 
and Germany, when 900 civilians were allowed to return to those two countries. The 
second group eligible for exchange consisted of doctors and medical personnel, whose 
detention was in any case incompatible with the terms of the Conventions on the sick 
and wounded. In the Second World War, however, a tendency developed to treat 
them no more favourably than POWs. Medical personnel who were not retained by 
the detaining power to care for its own nationals were exchanged. The individual 
exchanges—between the western Allies and Germany or, later, between the Free 
French and the Yugoslav partisans and Germany—have already been described in the 
sections dealing with different countries. They resulted in the release of a total of about 
20,000 Germans and Italians in exchange for a smaller number of Western Allies. In 
addition, the Germans unilaterally deported some 180,000 French nationals and 
about 13,000 Belgians. The numbers of Italians and Serbs were small because of 
opposition by the authorities in their home countries. The fact that, in contrast to the 
arrangements applied to British and American prisoners, the Germans did not employ 
a system of assessment by a joint medical committee to candidates for repatriation 
among the French, Italians, Belgians, and Serbs, was perceived by the POWs as a form 
of discrimination. However, if the figure of just a few thousand British and American 
prisoners who benefited from POW exchanges, following bilateral medical assess- 
ment, is set against the thousands of French and Belgian prisoners who were sent 
home unilaterally by Germany, it is clear that, with a figure for repatriation of a good 
10 per cent, the latter were treated much better than the British and Americans, of 
whom only about | per cent were repatriated.” 


3. ACTIVITIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE RED CROSS 


Aside from the role of protecting power described above, the ICRC’s attention 
focused on the following three major areas of responsibility: 


— camp inspections; 
— communications between POWs and their home country; 
— delivery of relief parcels. 


As already mentioned, camp inspections were an uncodified customary law which 
had grown out of the camp visits for distributing relief supplies. From 1914 to 1918 
the Red Cross had conducted as few, or as many, as 524 visits, depending on one’s 
point of view. In any event, this could hardly be described as a routine system of 
inspections under customary law. The only provision which the Red Cross could 
have attempted to invoke in the Second World War would have been Article 88 of 
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the 1929 Convention relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, which 
stipulated that inspections by a protecting power should in no way constitute an 
obstacle to the humanitarian work the Red Cross might perform—albeit only with 
the consent of the two belligerents. Nonetheless, during the war no party called into 
question the practice of carrying out inspections in the West. After Germany's 
surrender, the western Allies reserved the right to bar Red Cross access to the camps 
for German POWs for a few months. The ICRC deployed a total of 340 delegates 
who conducted around 11,000 camp visits from 1939 to the end of 1945, of which 
2,729 took place in the camps of Germany as the detaining power. Basically, each 
camp in Germany was visited up to three times a year. In addition, there were visits 
by the protecting power and the YMCA. Although there were many cases in which 
the ICRC was unable to impose its will, it repeatedly achieved important successes. 
They included the transfer, in 1943, of Yugoslav POWs in Norway from the 
custody of the SS to the Wehrmacht’s POW camps, and the restoration of POW 
status to the female soldiers of the Polish Home Army, who had been deprived of 
the POW status initially accorded them in the 1944 Warsaw treaty of surrender. 
Negative proof of the effectiveness of the inspections is provided by the German 
decision not to allow the distribution of relief parcels to Soviet POWs for fear the 
ICRC could then claim the right to carry out inspections. In many unspectacular 
cases too, the Red Cross was able efficiently to assist POWs. In this it was helped by 
its surprisingly smooth cooperation with the relevant protecting power, in contrast 
to the competition between charitable organizations that otherwise predominated.® 

The ICRC’s second area of responsibility can generally be termed “communica- 
tion’. Up to the nineteenth century it would have been illusory to imagine that, 
while hostilities continued, an ordinary soldier's family would have been able to 
contact a relative taken prisoner. The Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1 was one of 
the first in which such needs were articulated, Not until the First World War did 
the registration of wounded or sick POWs, the provision of information, and the 
forwarding of letters become a humanitarian standard. In the Second World War 
each country already had an organization which recorded, at national level, both the 
fate of its own soldiers and that of POWs. A rough idea of the scale of the task can 
be gained from the fact that the competent German organization, the Wehrmacht 
Information Office, had up to 4,000 employees during the war. The lists of 
names, which these organizations had to draw up fortnightly, were exchanged 
between information offices either via the protecting power directly or via the 
ICRC’s Central Agency for Prisoners of War in Geneva, which employed a staff of 
up to 2,600. This vast deployment of personnel served not only to inform families 
about the whereabouts and fate of their relatives but also to trace missing persons 
even while the war continued. The tools available to the ICRC for that purpose 
included Hollerith tabulating machines, the state-of-the art technology at the 
time. Apart from the detaining power’s lists, POWs were entitled to send their 
family a notification card within a week, and the card often arrived before the 
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official list-based notification. All in all, the effort which all parties concerned put 
into providing swift notification, and the speed with which families found out 
what had happened to their relatives despite the ongoing hostilities, are a con- 
tinuing source of amazement.? 

Once communication had been established, postal traffic began on a vast scale. 
The sheer volume made it necessary to impose restrictions: the usual allowance was 
two letters and three postcards per month for most POW groups. Officers enjoyed 
a higher allowance, but Soviet POWs were excluded from these provisions. As- 
suming an average of almost 2 million persons entitled to correspond, the max- 
imum annual volume of post amounts to 144 million items, not including 
incoming post received by the POWs. Originally, the mail was supposed to be 
routed through the protecting power, but other channels were established during 
the course of the war. For letters to Egypt and the Middle East, and to the USSR 
where necessary, the ICRC set up its own delegation in Tehran. The bulk of the 
mail from the Allies, however, went via Lisbon and Marseilles to Geneva and from 
there to Germany, and vice versa. Between 3,000 and 4,000 mailbags were 
dispatched to Germany every month. In late 1944 an air link to the United States 
was also established. Even though delivery times were sometimes slow, partly 
because of censorship, the postal service operated extraordinarily well, given the 
huge volume of mail and the effects of the war. When mail was delayed, the 
protecting powers immediately took the matter up. If necessary, the detaining 
power was encouraged to cooperate by the threat or implementation of reprisals. 
When too few letters from German POWs in Australia reached Germany, all it 
took, in September 1942, to persuade the British authorities to speed up the postal 
service to Australia was to restrict correspondence for British POWs in a single 
camp in Germany.!° 

Just as the Red Cross had no right of inspection, the Geneva Conventions on 
POWs did not establish any guaranteed right on the part of the ICRC to provide 
assistance to POWs in enemy detention. Under Article 88 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion on POWs, any activity by the ICRC required the consent of the belligerents. 
Article 78, firmly rooted in the tradition of the First World War, merely provided 
that national societies for the relief of POWs should be given the opportunity to 
assist their countrymen. Nonetheless, the provision of material aid became a main 
activity, secured only by the principle of reciprocity, which made every state 
consider it advisable to allow relief parcels if it wished to assist its own soldiers in 
enemy territory. 

The need to help POWs in Germany arose from Germany’s decision to provide 
them, in line with the wording rather than the intention of the POW conventions, 
not with the rations of depot troops but only those of members of the Wehrmacht 
who provided. for themselves. While it was possible for a German civilian to buy 
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additional food, a POW with limited financial resources could hardly do the same. 


That situation gave rise to two channels of assistance: individual assistance from 
families and official supplies provided by national organizations, or relief parcels 
from the International Red Cross. From a German perspective, such supplies were 
not unproblematic. First, the German Reich’s acceptance of relief supplies could be 
exploited by enemy propaganda to suggest that Germany was in need of aid and 
unable to feed the POWs. Secondly, deliveries from governments-in-exile gave 
recipients the impression that those governments-in-exile were indeed the legitim- 
ate national leadership, rather than the collaborationist regimes in the German- 
occupied countries. Thirdly, the ICRC always made relief supplies subject to the 
demand that it supervise distribution on delivery, prompting German fears that this 
could give rise to a regular right of inspection by the ICRC, which Germany 
wanted to avoid, particularly in relation to the Soviet POWs. On the other hand, 
relief parcels actually eased the burden on the detaining power, while banning them 
would have been incompatible with the POW convention. Furthermore, they had 
to be permitted if Germany was to be able to help its own POWs. Consequently, 
the Germans decided to adopt a generally liberal approach,"! 

Although private parcels from families whose relatives were held as prisoners of 
war certainly boosted the morale of the recipients (as a rule, two parcels a month 
were allowed in Germany), they proved very expensive to transport. The parcels did 
not necessarily satisfy administrative requirements, were not always properly pack- 
aged, and were carefully inspected by the Germans, who feared they might contain 
items that could be used for sabotage or escape. If recipients were transferred to 
another camp or work detachment, parcels had to be forwarded. Then there were 
the parcels which were not clearly addressed. Major changes in the military 
situation, such as the deportation of the British and American POWs from Italy 
to Germany after Italy’s surrender, caused further problems. According to ICRC 
estimates, in Germany between 60 and 70 per cent of the parcels were lost in 
transit, owing to damage, air raids, non-deliverability, or theft.'2 

For all those reasons, the Red Cross organizations, like the German POW 
Administration, tended to stop private parcels while encouraging the delivery of 
standard relief parcels. In 1940 a system of different categories was introduced 
comprising ‘ordinary’ parcels, parcels for the sick, another type of parcel for newly 
detained POWs that also contained toiletry items, and special medicine parcels. 
Each parcel weighed 5 kilograms, and its contents were made up according to the 
information available to the aid organization. There were also special parcels largely 
designed to meet the needs of the French and British colonial troops. From time to 
time, expatriate groups donated relief supplies for their own countrymen: Polish 
expatriate associations to help the Polish POWs, for example, and Italian expatriate 
groups in South America to assist the Italians. Other countries provided foodstuffs 
depending on what was available to them. Sweden, for instance, supplied sauer- 
kraut, and Switzerland dried milk and Ovaltine. These items were delivered not by 
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post but in sealed rail consignments. There were few losses, and distribution was 
straightforward since the packages were not individually addressed and were the 
same for each member of the target group.!3 

In order to be able to transport these quantities of supplies, the ICRC set up its 
own shipping lines, the most important of which went from Philadelphia to Lisbon 
and from there to Gothenburg or Marseilles. Shorter routes ran from Buenos Aires 
to Marseilles and from Philadelphia to North Africa. With forty-three ships that 
made 383 voyages in all, the ICRC transported about 470,000 tonnes of freight, of 
which 462,000 tonnes were destined for Allied POWs held by the Axis Powers. 
A further 124,000 tonnes of freight were carried on Swiss vessels. During the 
Second World War the ICRC dispatched a total of 44 million standard parcels. The 
logistic effort required to handle such quantities is shown by the following ex- 
amples: in the winter of 1942/3 the ICRC prepared between 1,000 and 1,800 
goods wagons for dispatch to Germany every month, and in November 1943 
around 1,300 goods wagons were used to transport Christmas presents to Allied 
POWs, not including private packages delivered by parcel post.'4 

In the POW camps in Germany, the relief parcels produced marked differences 
in the situations of the various POW groups. It was the aim of the British and US 
governments to get a parcel a week to each of their countrymen held prisoner. As a 
result, combined with the private parcels, a British or American prisoner received a 
monthly average of 20 to 30 kilograms of additional supplies, that is to say up to 1 
kilogram daily. Other nationalities were also supplied from the stocks of the 
western Allies. For Norwegians, the standard was four parcels a month, for Greeks 
three, for Dutch POWs two, for Poles and Yugoslavs one, and, from 1944, two, if 
available. The situation was worse for citizens of countries like France and Italy, 
which had decided to make provision for their nationals themselves. Those gov- 
ernments had nothing like the resources available to the western Allies, and could 
therefore provide far less help. French prisoners initially received no more than 800 
grams a month—about as much as British and American POWs received daily— 
and from 1943 about 5 kilograms. However, they also received significant numbers 
of private parcels. The Italians were in a similar position to the French. But in their 
case the Italian government-in-exile would have been prepared to include the 
Italians in Germany in the Allied distribution process, and would have been 
interested in doing so. However, this was prevented by the Mussolini regime’s 
demand that it should take care of the Italians, although it lacked the necessary 
resources. It was the POWs who suffered, since they were far worse off than they 
need have been. The Soviet POWs were in the worst position of all: in the early 
years the German authorities refused to allow them any relief parcels, and it was not 
until 1944 that they began to receive them in small quantities. The impact of that 
difference in treatment was mitigated by the fact that, from time to time, particu- 
larly needy groups were supported by those better off. The system of relief parcels 


13 Ibid., 49, 62, 69, 191, 215-18, 224, 228-9, 271, 305, 327. 
14 Ibid., 12, 140, 149, 162-81; Lang, ‘Humanitire Missionen’, 333. 
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created differences even among POWs of the same nationality. For example, Poles 
who had been in German detention since 1939 were not entitled to receive parcels, 
whereas Poles who had been captured fighting with exile units were allowed them, 
provided they had not been under Soviet command. In addition, particularly 
during the second half of the war, changes in deployment and problems of 
infrastructure made it increasingly difficult to forward relief parcels from camps 
to work detachments, so that the situation regarding provisions sometimes differed 
even within an individual group all of whose members were entitled to receive 
parcels. '5 

In the ICRC’s view, the relief parcels meant that the situation of POWs in 
Germany did not pose a humanitarian problem before 1942. That did not, of 
course, apply to the Soviet POWs. They were not included in the Red Cross 
reports, which were confined to the nations for which the ICRC was caring. The 
ICRC calculated that deliveries from abroad made up about 60 per cent of 
prisoners’ provisions. It is therefore likely that British and American prisoners 
consistently had higher levels of provisions than the German civilian population. 
Other nationalities did not fare as well, and the worst-off were the Soviet POWs, 
whose rations were in any case lower than those of all other prisoners. 

The relief parcels were a fundamental reason for the POWs’ lack of interest in 
transfer to civilian worker status, since that would have meant losing their entitle- 
ment, and whether their higher income could compensate for this became increas- 
ingly doubtful as the war progressed. And there was another factor: the parcels 
contained such scarce items as chocolate and cigarettes. The German authorities 
allowed coffee to be supplied only to military hospitals. The reason was not 
medical, but indicative of a fundamental dilemma which the Germans faced 
because of the relief parcels. Chocolate, coffee, and, to a lesser extent, cigarettes 
were products which an ordinary German was rarely able to obtain during the war, 
making them ideally suited for use as bribery. As it was a foodstuff, chocolate could 
not be banned, and the right to smoke had been included explicitly in the 1929 
Geneva Convention, since the ban on smoking which the Germans had imposed 
on prisoners in the First World War had been deemed intolerable. Coffee, however, 
could be banned, and the Germans allowed it only where the recipients were 
completely hidden from public view and barter could largely be prevented—in 
military hospitals, for example. In fact, cigarettes in particular were used as a means 
of exerting power, as when French POWs ‘persuaded’ their German guards to drive 
them to work by lorry, while other groups had to walk. In another example, bored 
officers who did not have to work had fun making their guards bow down for 


cigarettes. In the final stages of the war, as POWs were moved from east to west on 


15 Comité international de la Croix Rouge, Abt. Grundsatz- und Rechtsfragen, 15 June 1988, in 
Lager unterm Hakenkreuz, 68-9; Buckinx, ‘Belgen in Duitse Krijgsgevangenschap’, 507-8; Rapport du 
Comité international, iii. 32, 47, 58, 202, 224-33, 269; Lardahl, Norwegian Officers, 7; Lang, 
‘Humanitire Missionen’, 332; in individual cases at least, POWs were able to send some of the 
supplies home to support their families, see Stojkovi¢, ‘Oflag XIII B’, 222. 
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foot, the cigarettes they brought with them as a ‘war chest’ were a resource which 
left them better off than their guards. !° 

From 1942 the situation deteriorated for a number of reasons. First of all, and 
despite protests from the protecting powers and the ICRC, the German authorities 
began to count the foreign relief parcels as part of their own supplies to the camps. 
In addition, the increase in air raids from 1943 led to losses and transport 
difficulties. Matters came to a head in October 1944, when Hitler was told that 
POWs were stockpiling in the camps tonnes of valuable foodstuffs which the 
German population could only dream of. Moreover, the possession of cigarettes 
and valuable canned goods facilitated escape attempts. Although that was indeed 
the position, it could not be changed by measures consistent with the international 
law of war. When Hitler then ordered that the stocks, which he considered 
excessive, be distributed among the German population, it was SS-Obergruppen- 
fihrer and Waffen-SS General Gottlob Berger who skilfully circumvented that 
order as head of the POW Administration.'” 

With the collapse of German infrastructure from mid-1944, the continuous 
supply of provisions to the POW camps became inconceivable, especially as the 
camps in the east were beginning to be moved westwards. This process resulted in 
the emergence of three main assembly areas for POWs: Liibeck in the north, 
Altengrabow in central Germany, and Moosburg in the south. The ICRC tried 
to cope with the new situation by setting up depots at the assembly points, but soon 
had to confine itself to Liibeck and Moosburg, as only they were accessible from 
outside Germany, from the north or south. In order to get provisions to the POWs 
from those depots, which were supplied by boat, sometimes also by rail, and 
otherwise by lorry, the ICRC borrowed some 600 vehicles, mainly from the 
western Allies. Fuelled by petrol supplied by the western Allies, and with permits 
from the German Foreign Ministry and the RSHA, columns of Red Cross lorries 
supplied the groups of POWs on the march. The aim was to provide each man with 
a 5-kilogram parcel, though this was certainly not achieved in the latter stages. 
Nonetheless, the ICRC distributed 8,600 tonnes of foodstuffs in this way, and it 
was not just the privileged western Allied POWs who were entitled to it who 
benefited from the aid but—with the consent of the German authorities—all 
nationalities, including Soviets and civilian forced labourers. On their return 
journey to the depots, the Red Cross lorries transported those incapable of march- 
ing further.'® 


16 For example, the main representative of the Polish POWs in Stalag VC complained that, as a 
result of an air raid on the camp, 600,000 cigarettes and other valuable supplies had been destroyed 
in the Polish stores alone, see Hauptvertrauensmann poln. Kgf. Stalag VC, Bombardierung des 
Kgf. Stammlagers VC, Offenburg-Hoderstock, 7 Dec. 1944, PA, R 40964; AA, Notiz, 2 Nov. 
1943, PA, R 41104; Comité international de la Croix Rouge, Abt. Grundsatz- und Rechtsfragen, 
15 June 1966, in Lager unterm Hakenkreuz, 68-9; Hammermann, Zwangsarbeit, 212; Rapport du 
Comité international, i. 257 and iii. 236, 238, 268, 277; Lordahl, Norwegian Officers, 12. 

17 Kommandeur der Kef. im Wehrkreis VI, Ma&nahmen zur Fluchtverhinderung, 4 Nov. 1944, 
BA-MA, RH 49/111; Rapport du Comité international, iii. 182, 257, 279. 

18 Rapport du Comité international, tii. 82-96, 200-10. 
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In Germany, of course, not only food but also clothing and medicinal products 
were in short supply. Article 12 of the Geneva Convention required the detaining 
power to supply clothing, underwear, and footwear to ordinary soldiers and NCOs, 
and, subject to agreement, to officers also. Here too, the Germans counted the relief 
supplies from abroad as part of their own provisions to the camps, with the result 
that, despite all the relief parcels, the supply of clothing remained precarious 
throughout the war. The same applied to medical items, which the ICRC con- 
sidered to be in secure supply for all POW groups except the Soviets until late 
1941, after which relief supplies were needed. There was a particular shortage of 
artificial limbs and spectacles, which were prescribed by teams of foreign doctors 
and supplied via the ICRC.!? 


4. AID FROM THE YMCA AND THE VATICAN 


As early as 22 September 1939 the Vatican established an office to notify POWs’ 
families of their addresses, but the Germans refused to include the Vatican in the 
arrangements for circulating information between information offices. The Papal 
Nuncio in Berlin asked to be allowed to visit POW camps for pastoral reasons, but 
was allowed to do so on only one occasion, whereas YMCA delegates were allowed 
to make regular visits. The Vatican intervened in the issue of exchanging lists of 
names with the USSR, the shackling incident, and other matters, but its efforts met 
with no success. With regard to the provision of material aid, the Vatican basically 
relied on the donations made by US Catholics, which were nothing like the 
resources available to the ICRC thanks to the governments of the western Allies. 
The Vatican concentrated its relief parcels on prisoners from Catholic countries, 
namely Poles and Italians, thereby compensating for the shortfalls of the ICRC 
distribution system, which barely reached those nationalities. One of the few areas 
in which the Vatican was able to provide real help was in systematically evaluating 
USSR propaganda broadcasts in which POWs were named. The Vatican then 
passed the information on to their families. 

Material relief supplies were the domain of the ICRC, whereas the churches and 
associated organizations, such as the YMCA, felt themselves responsible for pris- 
oners’ ‘spiritual’ needs. The YMCA, in particular, travelled to the camps, supplied 
books and musical instruments, and provided artists with artists’ materials. Over 
the course of the war the ICRC alone provided about 1.5 million books, but the 
YMCA was by far the greatest supplier of books to POWs in Germany. It also 
supported the camp newspapers, either by furnishing regular bulletins on sports 
events at home, or by supplying paper when the Germans did not provide enough. 
While these measures benefited the mass of POWs, the camp universities were a 
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high point in POW history for a small group of individuals, generally officers or 
theologians. In German custody too, the YMCA established a camp university, 
attended by French prisoners, in Stalag I A Stargard. It had faculties of law, 
theology, philosophy, and medicine maintained by the University of Kénigsberg 
and supplied by foreign aid organizations. POWs also saw the provision of such 
services as a real success on the part of the YMCA.?! 

In response to the question why the YMCA had so much and the Vatican so 
little success, it may seem reasonable to accept the Vatican’s view that, as its 
Protestant competitor, the YMCA was more welcome in Germany, and that, 
because of Catholicism’s pronounced ideological opposition to the “Third Reich’, 
its efforts were thwarted by the opposition of the security authorities. But even if 
that argument cannot be dismissed out of hand, the real reasons must have been 
different. The Vatican saw itself as competing with the ICRC, and both were active 
in the same field. But in the relevant area of activity, the Red Cross had the 
advantage of far greater expertise. The specialist organizations involved considered 
it counterproductive to include a second organization, in addition to tried and 
tested cooperation arrangements. Consequently, the Vatican’s lack of success is 
attributable less to German opposition than to its own ineffectual approach. In 
contrast, the YMCA was able to establish its own sphere of activity in consultation 
with the ICRC and successfully engage in it. All in all, there can be no doubt that, 
with some 3,300 employees working for the organization in Switzerland alone, and 
resources of about 3 billion Swiss francs, the ICRC provided essential aid, often 
crucial for survival, to POWs generally, and above all to western Allied POWs in 
Germany and Italy.?2 


21 Rapport du Comité international, i. 282-G and iii. 312. 
22 AA, 6 Nov. 1940, PA, R 29832; Rapport du Comité international, i. 221 and iii. 7; Lang, 
‘Humanitire Missionen’, 332; Papeleux, L Action caritative, 34, 105-6, 141-5, 154, 166, 275. 


VI. Changes in Power Relationships in the 
Course of the War 


At the beginning of the war, the German POW Administration—apart from the 
few navy or Luftwaffe camps—was in two parts: on the one hand the POW 
organization in the army’s area of operations (the OKH area); on the other, the 
camps intended to provide long-term accommodation, which were located in 
the area of the Wehrmacht high command (the OKW area), i.e. the territory of 
the Reich and the occupied countries, which no longer formed part of the theatre 
of operations. The original intention was to assemble prisoners in the OKH area 
and deport them as swiftly as possible. Consequently, the camps in that area were 
placed under the supervision of the army quartermaster general, without his having 
any specialist department to deal with issues involved in the permanent presence of 
POWs. By late 1939 it had already proved impossible to accommodate the Poles in 
Germany, and a still higher percentage of French POWs had to remain in Stalags at 
the front. Hitler then decided that Soviet POWs should no longer be brought into 
the territory of the Reich in any event. Even though that decision was soon revised, 
a substantial number remained permanently in the OKH area. As a result, the 
POW organization of the OKH was expanded, and arrangements for the perman- 
ent accommodation of POWs were adopted. Thus a parallel POW administration 
came into being alongside the OKW organization. The difficulties to which this 
situation could give rise were evident from the confusion surrounding the release of 
Belgian POWs in 1940. In general, however, the orders from the central POW 
administration in the OKW area served as directives. The following discussion 
therefore focuses on the OKW’s sphere of responsibility. ! 

The department designated as responsible for POW issues from the outset of the 
war was the ‘Wehrmachtverluste und Kriegsgefangenenwesen’ (Wehrmacht Losses and 
POW Administration) of the AWA (General Wehrmacht Office), headed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hans-Joachim Breyer. Breyer received his orders from both 
General Hermann Reinecke, the head of the AWA, and from Field Marshal 
Wilhelm Keitel, the head of the OKW. Hitler’s frequent interventions in the 
organization of POWs were generally transmitted to the POW Administration 
by the head of the Home Defence Division of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, 
General Walter Warlimont. As had happened in the OKH area, with the arrival of 
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the French POWs (and even more clearly a year later in connection with the 
Russian POWs) it proved necessary to expand the POW organization within 
Germany. A further level of responsibility was added below the commanders for 
POWs responsible for each military district; these were the commanders of POW 
camp areas, later renamed POW district commanders. On 1 March 1941 the 
‘losses’ and ‘POW’ functions were split at ministerial level, and on 1 January 1942 
the department for POW Administration was officially restructured as the ‘Head of 
POW Administration’ section, under the leadership of Major General Hans von 
Graevenitz. The following statistics give an indication of the scale of its responsi- 
bilities. During the Second World War a total of more than 10 million enemy 
soldiers were taken prisoner by the Wehrmacht, of whom nearly 5 million ended 
up in the OKW area. They were guarded by a maximum complement of about 
240,000 territorials (Landesschiitzen), plus approximately 480,000 auxiliaries. By 
the time the war ended, there were close on 250 POW camps in the territory of the 
Reich, with countless work detachments assigned to them.” 

Alongside the foregoing organization, a second organ of the OKW was directly 
involved in POW issues, namely the ‘general for special duty in relation to the 
POW Administration’, Major General von der Schulenburg, who was appointed 
‘inspector of the POW Administration’ from 1 December 1939. Answering to the 
OKW directly, his role was to inspect the camps and ensure that the international 
law of war was observed. Although, following the appointment of the general 
plenipotentiary for manpower (GBA) on 21 March 1942, he was also responsible 
for implementing the latter’s orders in the POW camps, the inspector's post 
remained of little importance. On 31 May 1943 the head of the POW Adminis- 
tration, General Hans von Graevenitz, took over his role as an additional respon- 
sibility. With the handover to General Adolf Westhoff on 1 April 1944, the post 
was left unoccupied until 1 October 1944, when the POW Administration was 
thoroughly restructured and the inspector was assigned a fundamentally new area of 
responsibility.3 

All these changes were largely responses to external factors, because, despite all the 
focus that was actually required for the war effort, the POW Administration was by no 
means exempt from the power struggles that characterized the Nazi system. Whether 
it was actually necessary, or simply in order to expand their own spheres of influence, 
the Reich food ministry, the foreign ministry, the organizations dealing with the 
deployment of labour (labour offices, the GBA, and Albert Speer), as well as the 
security apparatus under Heinrich Himmler and the Party, not forgetting the Reich 
propaganda ministry, all sought to exert influence on the POW Administration. 

One of the most basic parameters was, of course, the Reich food ministry’s power 
to dispose of food supplies. As shown by the discussion concerning the rations of 
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Russian POWs in the autumn of 1941, while there were other authorities, like 
Reich Marshal Géring in his role as plenipotentiary for the four-year plan, which 
had great influence over food distribution, the OKW—and especially the head of 
the POW Administration—did not. 

In a manner symptomatic of the power struggle within National Socialism, the 
propaganda ministry also tried to get a foothold in the POW Administration. It 
scored a first major success when Hitler mandated Goebbels himself, rather than the 
Wehrmacht, to exploit the Katy massacre for propaganda purposes. But Goebbels 
also wanted responsibility for the political indoctrination of POWs, which the 
foreign ministry considered to be its territory. Propaganda abroad—and thus also 
propaganda directed at foreigners in Germany—was its responsibility. The relevant 
activities were planned in regional committees under the direction of the foreign 
ministry, and while the propaganda ministry was represented on those committees, it 
had not been particularly active up to then. Implementation of the measures planned 
was assigned to the Wehrmacht propaganda division of the OKW. Exceptions 
applied to the Soviet POWs, for whom the Reich ministry for the occupied eastern 
territories was responsible, and to the French and Italians, in respect of whom the 
Scapini Mission and the Vaccari Organization had taken on the propaganda task.4 

Until 1943 German propaganda activities directed at POWs were essentially 
confined to the publication of news periodicals. Then Hitler gave the order to 
subject the British POWs to propaganda with the aim of creating a British division 
of the Waffen-SS. When that proved unsuccessful, Himmler saw his opportunity, 
as Hitler now gave him permission to go recruiting in the POW camps. Only the 
fact that the SS had as little success as the ‘traditional’ organizations of the 
Wehrmacht and the foreign ministry thwarted the SS plans to obtain greater access 
to the camps by that means. Also in 1943, Hitler similarly ordered that that 
American prisoners who were prepared to collaborate with the Germans should 
be identified. Among other things, they were to take part in radio propaganda 
broadcasts aimed at preventing the re-election of Franklin D. Roosevelt as US 
president. Although there were many American POWs who held racist views which 
had something in common with Nazi thinking, no suitable collaborator was found. 
The plan failed, not because of a lack of suitable candidates or their unwillingness to 
cooperate, but because of competition issues within the Wehrmacht. The majority 
of American POWs in German detention at the time were aircrews who were in 
Luftwaffe camps. But the Luftwaffe was not prepared to grant access to OKW 
representatives or foreign ministry officials. There is no record of how Hitler reacted 
to the fact that the Wehrmacht was unable to meet his demands in either case, but its 


failure to do so must have made him readier to give others an opportunity to make 
their mark.? 
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In late 1943, Joseph Goebbels presented Hitler with a memorandum to the 
effect that propaganda had so far failed to incite POWs to increase their work 
output. Taken with that argument, Hitler ordered greater involvement of the 
propaganda ministry in POW propaganda. Goebbels, in turn, used that order as 
a basis to claim that the propaganda ministry was henceforth solely responsible for 
political activity vis-a-vis POWs. To the great annoyance of the foreign ministry, 
the OKW initially fell in with the propaganda ministry’s view, but then, at the 
decisive meeting in January 1944, it nonetheless sided with the foreign ministry, 
and they jointly rejected Goebbels’s claim. In February 1944 the propaganda 
ministry made another move in the same direction, but failed once again as a result 
of the combined opposition of the OKW and the foreign ministry. In the end, 
therefore, Goebbels failed to gain significant influence in relation to POWs. But the 
above-mentioned examples of cooperation between the Wehrmacht and the foreign 
ministry do not mean that they were not competing with each other at the same 
time. Three examples from the period 1943/4 will illustrate the situation. The 
conflict concerning access to the American aircrews has already been mentioned. 
Similarly, the army banned the foreign ministry from access to Italian POWs in the 
Balkan States, on the ground that they were not in the OKW area but in the theatre 
of operations. In October 1943 the OKW and the foreign ministry were in dispute 
as to which should welcome German soldiers returning home as part of a prisoner 
exchange. Hitler decided that this was not a foreign ministry responsibility but an 
internal military matter.° 


1. INCREASING WORK OUTPUT 


Initiatives bound up with questions of labour deployment and security presented 
a far greater threat to the POW Administration’s independence than the above- 
mentioned practical relationships of dependency and less successful attempts to 
gain influence. Originally, the deployment of POWs outside the Wehrmacht was 
the responsibility of the labour administration: the POW Administration was not 
responsible for the work output of the POWs but only for guarding them. 
However, the changing needs of the economy over the course of the war brought 
with them two fundamental changes. First, the deployment of individual POWs 
and the shortage of guards made it increasingly necessary to transfer guard duties 
to other POWs, representatives of the ‘works management’, or the employers 
themselves. As a prisoner lived day in day out, and often permanently, under the 
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supervision of his employer, the Wehrmacht’s influence over his fate diminished. 
But, at the same time, as ever new groups of POWs arrived in the Reich, 
dissatisfaction with their output was increasingly voiced. Although such dissatis- 
faction often proved justified for the simple reason that the output of undernour- 
ished prisoners was bound to be low, the complaints themselves also served 
political interests. In particular, Martin Bormann, the head of the Party Chan- 
cellery, used them to exert pressure on the Wehrmacht. Initially, the POW 
Administration tried to resolve such complaints by instructing guards to increase 
their prisoners’ output. But in so doing they deprived the POWS of a basic source 
of protection, as it had previously often been the guards who, having no stake in 
economic success, had protected them from employers’ excesses.” 

In August 1942 the OKW ordered all POW commanders, camp commanders, 
and commanders of guard units to make active representations to the Party 
leadership and personally demonstrate to it the efforts the Wehrmacht was making 
to increase output. Misconduct on the part of the guards that was identified by the 
Party leadership during these discussions was to be investigated without fail and the 
outcome reported.® 

But the complaints about POWs’ output continued. By summer 1943 dissatis- 
faction had reached such a pitch that new measures were required. On the one 
hand, employers’ powers of decision in relation to POWs were further increased by 
the introduction of a pay-by-output system for determining both wage levels and 
working hours further increased. On the other, the GBA Fritz Sauckel, officially 
appointed by Hitler on 21 March 1942, was charged with ensuring that ‘POWs’ 
capacity for work was exploited to the full, with proper nutrition and care’. 
However, the GBA’s implementing agents were the Gauleiter, so that supervisory 
responsibility ultimately lay with the Party.? 

In June 1943, in a final attempt to preserve its autonomy, the Wehrmacht 
created the post of ‘inspector-general of the Wehrmacht POW Administration’. 
Unlike the post of ‘inspector of POW camps’, which had in the meantime been de 
facto abolished, the task of Lieutenant-General Otto Roettig, who was appointed as 
of 1 July 1943, was ‘to ensure that POWs were securely guarded and used 
effectively in the context of the full deployment of all workers for the conduct of 
the war’. Even though, unlike his predecessor, he was given access to the camps of 
all Wehrmacht sections, he remained unable to exert greater influence in the long 
term. On 1 October 1944 that post too was abolished. !° 
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Despite the changes that took place in 1943, the Wehrmacht retained a funda- 
mental prerogative because, apart from ‘selections’, it still had a monopoly on the 
punishment of POWs. When in April 1944 the armaments minister, Albert Speer, 
informed employers that they now had the right to administer punishment, the 
Wehrmacht was nevertheless able to ward off that thrust, if only in part, but had to 
agree to the compromise that the ‘works manager’ could now propose punishments. 
Where power really lay must therefore remain an open question in the current state of 
research. It must be borne in mind that, as a result of the gradual disintegration of 
communication structures, there were times when camp commanders could no 
longer be contacted within the requisite time span by work detachments located at 
a distance. It is probable that in such cases many employers took the law into their 
own hands. Where the decision still lay with the camp commander, it must have 
required a certain amount of courage to resist the employer's demands or Party 
pressure. There were nevertheless camp commanders who refused on principle to 
allow industry or the NSDAP to curtail their freedom of decision. Whereas during 
the period 1939/40 individual POWs had been made available for work for limited 
periods, by the summer of 1944 they were usually integrated into the sphere of 
activity of their employers, who exercised far-reaching authority over them, ranging 
from pay and food to the right to propose punishment.!! 

The work output of POWs, as well as their overall treatment, gave a second 
organization, the NSDAP, the opportunity to extend its sphere of influence. From 
September 1941 orders in the POW Administration were passed on to the Party 
Chancellery for information via department head Hermann Passe, the General on 
Special Assignment to the head of the OKW; at the same time, the POW 
commanders had to inform their district Gauleiters. Both those developments 
meant that the Party was able to use complaints about actual or alleged failure to 
obey such orders to put pressure on the Wehrmacht. The Gauleiters also technic- 
ally had the authority to do so as the GBA’s representatives in matters of labour 
deployment. Beginning with initial official contacts in August 1942, from mid- 
1943 the Party and head of the POW Administration met on a regular basis; the 
same applied to the leaders of the rifle units used to guard POWs and to the POW 
camp commanders. From August 1944, in the wake of another wave of complaints 
concerning allegedly over-lenient treatment of POWs by guard units, camp com- 
manders were obliged to assign liaison officers to the NSDAP district leaders. In 
addition, the Party took over responsibility for training the guard units. The 
NSDAP’s success in pushing through its demands may be gauged from the extent 
of Party involvement in decisions. Whereas in 1939 it had absolutely no involve- 
ment in discussions of POW issues, by 1943 at the latest it was involved in the 
decision-taking processes from the highest level down to camp level. Although it 
never acquired the right to issue orders on matters relating to POWs, as time went 
on the Party was all the more clearly in a position to exert pressure on the 


" Der Reichsarbeitsminister, Arbeitseinsatz der italienischen Militérinternierten, 6 May 1944, 
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Wehrmacht, and consequently to influence the treatment of POWs in line with its 
own wishes. !2 


2. THE THREAT TO SECURITY 


In striving for power over POWs, the Party leadership under Martin Bormann was 
competing with the security apparatus under Heinrich Himmler, which anyway 
had already controlled one part of the German internment system since the 
beginning of the war. Alongside the POW camps, there were internee camps 
(Ilags)—hitherto largely neglected by research—in which interned citizens of 
enemy states were held. Although the Ilags were under the command of officers 
and guarded by soldiers, they were subject to police and foreign ministry supervi- 
sion. They acquired particular importance in the first year of the war, since most of 
the French and British citizens in German custody were not POWs but civilian 
internees, !3 

However, it was the potential threat to security, rather than their control of the 
Ilags, which afforded the security services a ‘way into’ the POW Administration. 
The RSHA set up a department, IV A Ic, to deal with POW issues that had security 
implications and to keep state police offices informed of relevant new developments 
in this area. The first specific case of security service involvement in POW matters 
arose in connection with the complex of issues involved in the ‘Commissar Order’ 
and the ‘selection’ decree. Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union faced the 
Wehrmacht with the dilemma of supporting the Nazi policy of annihilation 
while avoiding as far as possible the involvement of its own troops in the resulting 
mass murders and the presence of Einsatzgruppen among the fighting troops. The 
Wehrmacht did not want to jeopardize ‘discipline’ by permitting unrestrained 
murder. At the front, where the Wehrmacht did not want the Einsatzgruppen 
deployed, it was itself obliged to carry out the initial filtering in the form of the 
‘Commissar Order’. Apart from that, however, the Wehrmacht secured the advan- 
tage of not having itself to carry out the ‘special duties—the ‘dirty work’ of 
killing—because the RSHA had an autonomous right of decision over ‘selection’, 
and therefore over whether Soviet POWs lived or died. The ‘Meinel’ case showed 
how touchy the RSHA’s response was if individual officers, by refusing to cooperate 
in the ‘selection’ of prisoners, called into question its power in this respect. 
Although the ‘Commissar Order’ and the selection decree were confined to the 


12 Foy, For You The War Is Over, 21-7; Geck, ‘Das deutsche Kriegsgefangenenwesen’, 94-6; 
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eastern theatre of war, the same process, i.e. the acquisition of influence through the 
assumption of ‘special duties’, also took place in the west. The ‘Commando Order’ 
of August 1942 fulfilled the same function. Although the numbers involved were 
lower, the qualitative effect was the same: captured commandos operating for the 
western Allies were handed over to the SD to be liquidated. !4 

In addition to the preventive annihilation of ideological and racial enemies, 
Himmler also claimed authority for the prevention of escapes and the capture and 
punishment of escapees. For that reason, in the summer of 1942, in response to 
reports that Soviet POWs intended to break out of the camps in the Soviet Union 
en masse, disappear among the population, and join the partisans, Himmler 
unsuccessfully proposed that Soviet prisoners be tattooed on the buttocks so that 
they could be identified at any time. Within the Nazi sphere of power, major escape 
attempts had taken place during the early years of the war in France and Poland 
only—always during the period of collapse or the initial period of occupation. 
Thereafter—in what was, with the exception of Switzerland, largely a sealed 
territory under German and Italian control—there were scarcely any possibilities 
for escape. Only French POWs had a chance of escaping to unoccupied France, 
from which they were not handed over. Hungary too refused to hand over to 
Germany fugitive POWs from countries with which it was not at war: France, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and others. Although such escape attempts offered a greater 
chance of success as the war progressed, since neutral states, which had initially 
been reluctant to harbour escapees, became increasingly willing to accept them, this 
was not the real reason for the rise in the number of escape attempts up to 1944. In 
order to prevent POWs from attempting to escape again, those who were caught 
could not be returned to the place from which they had escaped. Consequently, 
escape attempts became a tried and tested method of exchanging a disliked 
workplace for one that might turn out to be better. The scale of this migration 
over time is unknown because there are no continuous statistics on escapes, but the 
few statistics that are available give us some idea of its extent. From the beginning of 
the war to August 1942, almost 80,000 POWs escaped successfully, more than half 
of them from German territory. In 1942, when Germany still considered itself at 
the height of its powers, the monthly figure for escape attempts was between at least 
2,000 and over 10,000. From 1943 the monthly total must have already been 
regularly in five figures, and in 1944 Albert Speer assumed that as many as 40,000 
escapees would be recaptured every month. For POWs who were not at risk of 
being sent to a concentration camp, it was generally worthwhile trying to escape 
even when the escape was unsuccessful, since an unsuccessful attempt resulted in 
transfer to a different workplace. For the controlling authority, the cost of recap- 
turing and reintegrating escapees was enormous. The Wehrmacht tried to regain 
control of the situation with the new, stricter provisions of 22 September 1942, but 
failed in the end, as it was caught in an insoluble dilemma. Prisoners were being 
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deployed over an increasingly large area, while at the same time the number of 
available guard units was decreasing. Moreover, the right to escape was the legal 
counterpart of the detaining power’s right to keep POWs in custody. For that 
reason, the Hague Regulations and the Geneva Conventions strictly limited the 
possibilities for punishing escape attempts in accordance with the international law 
of war. From the perspective of the RSHA, which was responsible for recapturing 
prisoners, the Wehrmacht’s apparent inability to guard them was a source of 
irritation but, at the same time, it gave Himmler an opportunity to gain influence 
in an area over which he had previously lacked control.'° 

As a result, the Wehrmacht had to open itself up to cooperation with the security 
services. The Stalag commanders were instructed to seek contact with the Party and 
the local police authorities. Officials from the criminal police inspected the camps 
and trained the guards, and the Reich Criminal Police Office set up a special 
department for tracing escapees, the Kriegsfahndungszentrale (C 2 K), which estab- 
lished its own special plan for the recapture of fugitives, involving in the searches, 
where necessary, all Nazi organizations, right down to the Hitler Youth. The 
increased spending on and establishment of a system for tracking down fugitives 
initially met with success, although the Wehrmacht might have achieved the same 
result if it had been able to commit the same resources. What stuck in Hicler’s 
mind, however, was not the enormous cost involved but simply the impression that 
the RSHA was better able to prevent escapes than the Wehrmacht. Other powerful 
interests, in this case Speer, might have welcomed Himmler’s involvement as a way 
of securing the continuity of the labour process. From Speer’s perspective, however, 
the work of the secret services in tracking down fugitives, many of whom ended up 
in work education or concentration camps, amounted to a particular form of 
plundering the labour force for the benefit of the SS empire.'® 

During 1943 the number of escapes again increased, as did fears that the millions 
of forced labourers and POWs working in Germany could band together in a revolt 
which the police and Wehrmacht forces in Germany would be unable to contain. 
For those reasons, officers of any given nationality were not held in camps close to 
their NCOs and men, informers were set to spy on resistance movements, and 
particularly valuable groups of prisoners, such as flight crews, were held in areas as 
far as possible from the safety of foreign countries and from the front. At the same 
time, however, the security situation in Germany became more precarious; the 
increasing aerial bombardment brought chaos and, consequently, greater freedom 
and opportunities to escape. In addition, the deterioration in the supply of 
provisions for Germans gave POWs, particularly western Allied POWs, the advan- 
tage of possessing such scarce items as the chocolate and cigarettes included in 
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ICRC relief parcels. It was necessary to issue threats of more severe punishment, 
including the death penalty, for guards who succumbed to bribery.'” 

When, in June 1943, after a spectacular mass escape, the RSHA managed to 
recapture all but one of the prisoners and thus demonstrate the superior capability 
of the security services, the Wehrmacht came under pressure once again. It tried to 
respond by setting up, as of 1 July 1943, the office of inspector-general of the POW 
Administration. In addition, responsibilities in the event of an escape were reorgan- 
ized. From then on, the population and the Party were to be involved in tracking 
down fugitives, and camp authorities no longer had the right to bar police access to 
the camps. The chiefs of the criminal police offices were appointed ‘representatives 
of the RSHA for the prevention of POW escapes’.'® 


3. FINAL PHASE 


The situation first became more acute, not as a result of the assassination attempt of 
20 July 1944 and Heinrich Himmler’s takeover of the Replacement Army, but as 
early as March 1944. Already in May 1942 recaptured Soviet fugitives were in all 
cases to be handed over to the Gestapo, which usually meant a death sentence. On 
4 March 1944 the RSHA informed its subordinate departments of a decree issued 
by the OKW which, as an extension of the existing rules, ordered that recaptured 
officers and non-working NCOs of all nations, except British and Americans, were 
not to be returned to their camps but killed in Mauthausen concentration camp. 
Their comrades were to learn nothing about it, and transport was to be carried out 
in the greatest possible secrecy. The recaptured fugitives were killed in Mauthausen 
without being registered. In implementation of this order, which came to be known 
as the ‘bullet decree’, some 5,300 individuals were murdered, about 4,300 of them 
Soviets. The order is puzzling for several reasons. On the one hand, there can be no 
doubt that some such order must have been issued within the Wehrmacht, since 
there were thousands of cases in which individuals or small groups of recaptured 
prisoners were handed over. Such action would have been unthinkable unless the 
central authority had issued an order to that effect. However, no such order has 
as yet been found in the Wehrmacht archives. Although a summary directive of 
27 July 1944 from the commander for POWs in military district VI refers to 
possibilities for handing over POWs to a concentration camp, it makes no mention 
of the ‘bullet decree’ procedure. Moreover, the order itself seems pointless: if its 
presumed aim was to prevent further escapes, the fact that fugitives disappeared 
without trace could only be counterproductive, as it must have given their com- 
rades the impression that they had escaped successfully. If further research should 
reveal that the Wehrmacht actually issued an order providing for assassination in a 
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concentration camp as punishment for escape, it would constitute a breach of 
international law on a par with the ‘Commissar Order’, ‘selection’, and the shooting 
of Italian soldiers. As well as being a further step towards a conduct of the war that 
disregarded the constraints of international law, the order also constituted an 
encroachment by the security services on the military POW Administration's 
sphere of competence.!® 

This development came to a head when, on 24-5 March 1944, seventy-six 
western Allied POWs escaped from Stalag Luft 3. Three who managed to escape 
abroad, and those who were captured by the Wehrmacht, survived, but the 
remaining fifty were shot on Hitler’s orders. In the event, the Germans could not 
fully conceal the deaths, as they had themselves insisted on the additional agree- 
ment that all deaths should be investigated. The truth first came to light when, as 
part as an exchange of wounded prisoners, a British officer who was aware of all of 
the facts was repatriated. Against that background, and thus as early as March 1944, 
Reich Marshal Géring proposed that the POW camps be transferred to SS 
responsibility. Hitler agreed, and on 30 September 1944 he personally mandated 
SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Gottlob Berger to take charge of the POW Administration. 
Hitler’s decision was based on the admittedly biased but in this case credible report 
from Berger that he no longer had confidence in the Wehrmacht: too many senior 
officers were serving two masters; in Sagan camp, imprisoned officers has broken 
out in vast numbers; in Fiirstenberg camp, POWs had operated a radio transmitter 
undetected by the Wehrmacht; Polish officers in Oflag VII A Murnau had worked 
out the plans for the Home Army uprising in Warsaw; the British were planning to 
drop airborne troops in the vicinity of POW camps; relief supplies were building up 
to form tonnes of stores in the POW camps; in general, scant attention was paid to 
the rules on guarding POWs, and they were not obeyed. Some of these claims, such 
as that concerning the radio transmitter, were based on fact, but others, like that 
alleging British plans to drop paratroopers, were absurd. All in all, however, they 
accurately describe Hitler’s image of conditions in the POW camps.?° 

Gottlob Berger was appointed head of the POW Administration with effect from 
1 October 1944, His appointment led to fundamental changes in organizational 
structure, as shown in Diagram I].p.v1.1, ‘Structure of the POW Administration in 
the OKW sphere from autumn 1944’. Since the Allies could have justifiably raised 
legal objections to the transfer of the POW Administration to the SS, there could 
be no question of placing it officially under SS control. The responsibilities were 
therefore divided: the post of inspector-general was abolished, and the vacant 
post of inspector of the POW Administration was reoccupied by the former head 
of the POW Administration, General Adolf Westhoff. Westhoff was assigned 
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Diagram II.p.vi.1. Structure of the POW Administration in the OKW sphere from 
autumn 1944 


responsibility for those sections of his former staff which dealt with contacts outside 
Germany. To the outside world, in relations with international contacts, he 
represented the POW Administration, but inside Germany he was de facto power- 
less. He was required to channel his orders through the newly created ‘head of the 
POW Administration’, a post whose occupant was answerable to the recently 
appointed commander of the Replacement Army, Heinrich Himmler. Conse- 
quently, the real power lay with Himmler. Although the organization thus estab- 
lished was under the leadership of a Waffen-SS general, it remained a department of 
the Wehrmacht and retained its existing staff. Fundamental changes were also made 
within the subordinate bodies. The senior SS and police leaders were appointed 
‘senior POW commanders’, and both the POW commanders, who were in 
command of the camps, and the rifle units used to guard the prisoners, were 
under their authority. Despite the dual nature of the higher echelons, the result 
was a more efficient administrative structure than had previously been the case. At 
all events, the whole system was firmly in the hands of Himmler. As commander of 
the Replacement Army he was technically the head of the POW Administration, 
and was able to exercise overall control of activities via the senior SS and police 
leaders. For the POWs themselves, these innovations were less significant than 
might have been expected. The new organizational structure was not announced 
until November 1944, at least.two months behind schedule. The camps largely 
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continued to be guarded by Wehrmacht soldiers and remained army establish- 
ments. Contrary to expectations, the new head of the POW Administration issued 
orders that resulted in improvements, in particular for those POWs who had 
previously been the most disadvantaged. As already mentioned, all rations, even 
those of the Soviet prisoners, were ultimately raised to the level of the civilian 
population. Gottlob Berger circumvented Hitler’s order that the ICRC relief 
parcels stored in the camps be distributed to the German population. During the 
evacuation marches, he allowed the ICRC to attend to the needs of Sovier POWs 
also. In the end, however, it was rather Germany’s impending collapse that led to 
changes.?! 

The crucial new factor from autumn 1944 was that, alongside Hitler and the 
Wehrmacht leadership, individuals and institutions which had previously had no 
right to a say, became involved in the discussion of POW policy. And it was they 
who drove a new tendency to radicalization. The original starting point for these 
interventions was the aerial war, particularly attacks by Allied fighter planes which 
fired on civilians, including children. If the pilots of those planes, and also the crews 
of the bombers that were destroying German towns, were shot down, the police 
had already been forbidden from August 1943, on Bormann’s initiative, to prevent 
the populace from trying to lynch airmen who had made an emergency landing. 
Alternatively, Hitler wanted to have them shot on the spot, but this was opposed by 
the Wehrmacht and, above all, Reich Marshal Goring, the commander-in-chief of 
the Luftwaffe. As already mentioned, the German leadership had considered 
threatening the western Allies with reprisals against the POWs or with putting 
aircrews that had been shot down on trial. In the end, however, all these proposals 
were dropped because they were impracticable or likely to be more damaging than 
beneficial to the Germans.?? 

In May 1944 Reich propaganda minister Joseph Goebbels again took up the 
issue of lynching, as exemplified by the following passage from his article ‘A Word 
on the Enemy Aerial Terror’ in the Vélkischer Beobachter of 27 May 1944: ‘it 
appears to us barely still possible and tolerable that the German police and the 
Wehrmacht should intervene against the German people when they treat child 
murderers as those murderers deserve. There must be an end somewhere to the 
arbitrary warfare of the British and Americans. The pilots cannot rely on the fact 
that, as soldiers, they were acting on orders. There is no law of war which stipulates 
that, where a soldier commits a disgraceful crime, he can escape punishment by 
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citing his superior.’2? That line of argument by Goebbels is remarkable, bearing in 
mind the number of decision-makers who tried to exculpate themselves after the 
war on the ground that they were acting under orders. In the final analysis, 
Goebbels’s intervention had more of a propaganda impact than any real effect. In 
all, some thirty airmen who made emergency landings were killed, most of them by 
the police or Gestapo rather than the local populace. If captured by members of the 
Wehrmacht, they were safe. 

From the autumn of 1944, Allied POWs were one of the Third Reich’s last 
remaining cards, and they consequently figured increasingly in the thinking of the 
German leadership. As the above examples show, the proposals were becoming 
more and more extreme. After the bombing of Dresden, for example, Hitler wanted 
all western Allied airmen to be shot, 20,000 POWs to be brought to the Ruhr 
district to act as a shield against air raids, or 5,000 officers to be held on the 
Wilhelmsplatz square in Berlin for the same purpose. Towards the end of the war, 
in March 1945, Goebbels returned several times to his earlier proposal that 
Germany should denounce the Geneva Conventions, and Hitler considered trans- 
porting 100,000 POWs to the ‘Alpine Fortress’ as hostages. That none of those 
measures was implemented was due to opposition from the Wehrmacht and from 
the head of the POW Administration, who knew the Allies were holding about five 
times as many Germans as the Germans were holding Allied prisoners. However, it 
should not be concluded from this that the Wehrmacht acted in all cases as the last 
stronghold of reason: suffice to recall the Mesny case in December 1944, when the 
foreign ministry, the OKW, and the RSHA colluded to murder a French general.”4 

By late 1944 at the latest it was no longer possible to speak of a coherent and 
rationally-based POW policy, but that does not mean that the situation of the 
POWs had changed accordingly. Their ‘opposite number’ continued to be the 
Wehrmacht, and, as well as a tightening of the rules, the last stages of the war 
brought substantial improvements for them. Whether those improvements were 
put into effect, however, depended, first and foremost, on the situation on the spot. 
The longer the war went on, the greater the leeway at subordinate levels, and that 
room for manoeuvre was certainly exploited in both directions.*° 

Which bodies, then, had most power over the POW Administration? First of all, 
those which controlled the material framework conditions—foodstuffs, building 
materials, clothing, etc.—over which the Wehrmacht had only limited influence. 
The foreign ministry certainly exercised its responsibilities in certain fields but did 
not challenge the overall responsibility of the Wehrmacht, unlike the NSDAP 
organizations and bodies closely associated with the Party. Nevertheless, owing to 
the combined opposition of the Wehrmacht and the foreign ministry, the propa- 
ganda ministry was unable to gain influence, and the Party was able to assert only a 
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supervisory role. There was, however, a significant loss of influence over the 
working environment, where employers were in an increasingly powerful position 
as the war went on. On the other hand, the SS increasingly assumed overall 
responsibility, and this was finally formalised from 1 October 1944. While the 
Wehrmacht enjoyed relatively extensive room for manoeuvre at the beginning of 
the war, this became increasingly restricted as the years went by. All attempts to 
deflect criticism and the bids for power of its competitors by introducing increas- 
ingly stringent measures proved unsuccessful. From October 1944, in matters 
relating to POWs, the Wehrmacht was primarily an organization dealing with 
administration, accommodation, and transport, with dwindling influence on cen- 
tral decision-making. Nevertheless, all of the power struggles and changes in power 
relationships cannot disguise the fact that Adolf Hitler himself played a pivotal role 
at all times. By this we do not mean the kind of general responsibility which derives 
from the indisputable fact that Hitler was the main determinant of German policy. 
At many points in the preceding discussion it became quite clear that not only did 
the Fihrer take the important decisions concerning the POW Administration, he 
even intervened in the drafting of orders and decisions in individual cases. 

But it is wrong to conclude from the Wehrmacht’s limited room for manoeuvre 
that it bore hardly any responsibility for the treatment of POWs, and in particular 
for the crimes committed against them. Under the terms of the 1929 Geneva 
Convention and its mandate from the German government, the Wehrmacht was 
responsible for the care of POWs. It should have fought for appropriate rations, 
for compliance with the rules on protection, and for proper accommodation and 
clothing. In short, it should have acted as the advocate for those under its 
protection in all respects. In general, however, that was precisely what it failed 
to do. A notable example is the discussion in Orsha on 13 November 1941, when 
Lieutenant-General Wagner, the army quartermaster-general, callously concluded 
from Géring’s orders that Soviet POWs would simply have to starve. 

However, the Wehrmacht was guilty not only by omission but also by its actions. 
In this respect, it is interesting to compare situations in which the Wehrmacht was 
actively involved. The most flagrant instances of breaches of the international law of 
war involving the POW Administration were the ‘Commissar Order’, the ‘selection’ 
of prisoners, and the shooting of Italian resistance fighters. Orders to kill Commun- 
ists and ‘traitors’ were certainly carried out by the Wehrmacht itself, but it left to 
others the implementation of measures against the Jews. The Wehrmacht behaved 
similarly in another context. It released ‘Red Spaniards’, former fighters of the 
Spanish Republic, who had been taken captive by the Germans as members of the 
French forces, and transferred them to concentration camps, but left French Jews in 
its own camps. However, that difference in its treatment of prisoners does not absolve 
the Wehrmacht of its share of responsibility in ‘selection’. It knew why prisoners were 
being ‘selected’, and went along with the measure. In all of those cases, the Wehr- 
macht was culpably in breach of its duty of care.?¢ 


26 Favez, Das Internationale Rote Kreuz, 175. 
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Nevertheless, responsibility was not shared equally among all the bodies in- 
volved. In day-to-day dealings with prisoners, which have not been discussed here, 
as well as in negotiations with foreign contacts, the POW Administration proved, 
time and again, to be the body most inclined to argue for compliance with the 
international law of war, or for conciliation. That approach is not necessarily to be 
attributed to a superior moral cast of mind on the part of its decision-makers, but 
far more to the fact that it was responsible both for the foreign POWs in German 
custody and for German POWs abroad. Those who took the decisions in the POW 
Administration were always mindful of the reciprocity factor, i.e. the effects of their 
own actions on the fate of their countrymen in foreign custody, and that may have 
led them to be more level-headed than other decision-makers. The behaviour of the 
OKW leadership, however, was quite different: they went along with the criminal 
decisions and sometimes actively implemented them, as for example the head of 
the AWA, General Reinecke, in relation to the ‘selection’ of prisoners. Not until the 
final phase of the war did Hitler’s generals deter him from taking the most extreme 
measures.*7 


27 Foy, For You The War Is Over, 2G~7; Geck, ‘Das deutsche Kriegsgefangenenwesen’, 29-30, 
103-5; Hammermann, Zwangsarbeit, 73, 95, 100, 123, 204, 283, 366; Rempel, ‘Gottlob Berger’, 78; 
Otto, Wehrmacht, Gestapo, 27; Streit, Keine Kameraden, 264, 289. 


VII. Treatment of Prisoners of War, 
POW Policy, Barbarization of Warfare, 
Attempted Interpretations 


THREE questions were posed at the outset of this investigation. What explains the 
differences in the treatment of POWs? Who formulated German POW policy? 
Was there a trend towards the barbarization of warfare? 

In the following discussion, the first question will be addressed by comparing the 
fate of the various national groups in two respects: (a) which groups were taken into 
detention and in what numbers? (b) what explains the differences in their treatment 
in detention? 

Hitherto, the reasons given in the academic literature for the clearly very 
different treatment accorded to POWs of different nationalities have been Nazi 
racial ideology or industry’s need for manpower. If racial ideology is taken as the 
basis, the result is a hierarchy of nations, with nationals of countries with predom- 
inantly ‘Nordic blood’ at the top: Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Dutch, and Flem- 
ish, as well as Germans. Immediately below them are the Anglo-Saxons, including 
Americans, then the Romanic peoples, followed by the Slavs, and, last of all, the 
Jews.! 

The grouping of prisoners in terms of detention, however, shows a different 
picture. Soldiers from the Netherlands, Greece, Norway, and Denmark were not 
detained or were very soon released. Of the Belgians, only the Walloons, and of the 
Yugoslavs, only the Serbs remained in German detention. Although the French 
were not released immediately, the number of French POWs was reduced by 
almost 50 per cent over the course of the war. The treatment of Soviet nationals 
was very different, ranging from immediate execution to release. British and 
Americans POWs remained permanently in detention. 

Even though there are instances in which racial hierarchy and treatment by Nazi 
Germany coincide, there are too many contradictions for this to provide an 
adequate explanation. Why were Greeks not detained at all in practice, and all 
Yugoslavs, except for the Serbs, released? Why were far fewer Italian than French 
nationals released, although both were Romanic peoples? Why did the majority of 


French nationals, who according to National Socialist racial criteria were of higher 


' Giinther, Rassenkunde, 193; Magnussen, Rassen- und bevolkerungspolirisches Ristzeug, 31, 232. 
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value, and the majority of Soviet citizens, whom the Nazis considered racially 
inferior, remain in detention? 

The decisions taken by the Germans until about 1943 cannot be explained by 
manpower requirements either. Before and during the attack on France in the 
spring of 1940, there was a manpower shortage in Germany. Nonetheless, Ger- 
many actually tried to hand over Polish POWs from Soviet occupied territory to 
the USSR, although the Soviet Union was not interested in this. On 9 May 1940 
Norwegian soldiers were promised release—at a time when it was absolutely 
unclear when and how many French POWs would be available for labour deploy- 
ment. Hitler dealt similarly with the Dutch on 28 May and the Flemish on 30 May, 
although the toughest battles in the French campaign were yet to come, and his fear 
of a stiffening of French resistance, and consequently of protracted fighting, was by 
no means a thing of the past. The same happened in the spring of 1941, when 
Yugoslav prisoners were released despite the existing need for manpower. Large 
numbers of French nationals were also released throughout the war regardless of the 
labour shortages.” 

German behaviour cannot be explained, therefore, by racial ideology or man- 
power requirements. On the other hand, the differing decisions concerning the 
release of prisoners are understandable by reference to the battle lines of the First 
World War. Germany’s enemies of that time were taken into detention, whereas 
the soldiers of former allies or friendly or neutral States were released. That explains 
why the French, British, Italians, and Americans were held prisoner. The treatment 
of the Belgians, with the sharp distinction between Walloons and Flemings, also 
followed First World War criteria. The same applied to the Yugoslavs, of whom all 
the national subgroups were released except the Serbs, who had been Germany’s 
enemies in the First World War. In the case of the USSR, the different national 
groups were released from detention according to the same rules as in the First 
World War. 

The Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, and Flemish had either been allies of Germany 
in the First World War or had taken a positive, neutral stance towards the German 
Reich; they were either not taken prisoner at all or were released immediately. In 
that connection, it should not be forgotten how energetically the Scandinavian 
countries had intervened on behalf of German POWs in Russia. There were only 
two cases in which Germany’s policy on the detention of POWs did not follow the 
foregoing pattern. Poland had not existed as a state during the First World War, but 
German-Polish opposition was so marked that neither society could avoid regard- 
ing the other as an enemy. Greece, in turn, had participated on the side of the 
Entente during the First World War despite traditionally good relations and 
dynastic links with Germany, but that step had clearly been taken under pressure 
from the Entente, and led to no significant Greek involvement in the hostilities. 


2 Ulrich Herbert’s contention that the large number of POWs in the west—de facto French 
POWs—made it possible for Hitler to take a generous attitude to the Norwegians, Dutch, and 
Flemish, turns the sequence of events on its head, see Herbert, ‘Der “ Auslindereinsare””, 22-3; 
Bories-Sawala, Franzosen im ‘Reichseinsatz’, 223; Germany and the Second World War, vil. 309. 
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For the period to 1941, the German approach to the detention of POWs thus 
reflects the way the battle lines were drawn in the First World War. The first change 
came when, in August and October 1941, Hitler had to agree to ‘take in’ the Soviet 
POWs, and in November 1941 the release of Soviet POWs was stopped. A shift 
towards a POW policy oriented to manpower requirements is perceptible from late 
1941, but is not unambiguous until 1943. It is evidenced by: 


— the order that partisans should no longer be killed but used for labour as 
POWs; 


— the increasing emphasis on the need to maintain prisoners’ work capacity;? 


— the order, in Operation Citadel, to take as many prisoners as possible and 
make them available for labour deployment;4 


— the recall, because of labour shortages, of Dutch POWs previously released 
in 1940; 


— Hitler’s first decision, taken when planning for the eventuality of an Italian 
surrender, that POWs should not be released but used as labour. 


In any event, Hitler’s initial opposition to the deployment of Soviet POWs in 
Germany, and the fact that he did not initially consider using Italian soldiers as 
labour, show one thing clearly: Hitler bowed to the pressure of labour requirements 
very reluctantly. The shift came about, not because Hitler or the German leader- 
ship in general had a change of heart, but under the pressure of real circumstances. 
The kind of casual approach to labour requirements there had been in 1939, when 
the Germans attempted to hand over to the Soviet Union Polish POWs whom the 
Soviets did not want to take in, was something they could scarcely afford from the 
summer of 1941, and definitely could not afford by 1943 at the latest. 

What do we find if we apply the second criterion for comparison, namely the 
differences in the basic rules governing the treatment of POWs? A hierarchy based 
on those rules puts American prisoners clearly at the top, followed by the British, 
Dutch, Danes, and Norwegians. Those nationalities were essentially accorded all 
the rights attaching to POW status. Below them comes a second group, comprising 
the French, Belgians, Yugoslavs, Greeks, and Poles. The Italians are a special case, 
since they should have ranked higher in status than ‘normal prisoners’ but in fact 
came below them. At the bottom of the hierarchy are the Soviet POWs, who were 
accorded no rights and enjoyed no protection. 

If this political/legal hierarchy is compared with the hierarchy based on Nazi 
racial doctrine, there are clear differences. The Americans ought to have been in a 
worse position than prisoners from the Nordic nations. Poles and Serbs were clearly 
treated better than their ranking in the Nazi racial hierarchy would have suggested. 


3 ‘The deployment of POWs with the Wehrmacht and in civilian employment is now of the 
greatest importance for the war economy and in order to meet manpower requirements. It is therefore 
necessary to maintain the POWs’ capacity to work’, Der Fiihrer und OB der Wehrmacht, Befehl iiber 
das Kriegsgefangenenwesen, 30 May 1943, BA-MA, RW 48/v. 12. 

4 Streit, Keine Kameraden, 242. 
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The Italians, in contrast, were treated worse than was to have been expected fom 
Nazi racial doctrine. 

The treatment accorded to prisoners of different nationalities can be explained, 
however, in terms of a ‘national conservative’ hierarchy of nations, in which the 
United States came at the top, followed by Britain and the other ‘civilized’ western 
European States, the south-eastern and eastern European peoples ranked far lower, 
and the Italians came right at the bottom because they had already ‘betrayed’ 
Germany in the First World War. The Russians had already been considered 
culturally backward in the First World War and had been discriminated against 
even then. 

Alongside this German attitude, dating back to the First World War and the 
interwar period, there was a further mechanism at work that had become increas- 
ingly important in relation to the treatment of POWs since the Enlightenment and 
the French Revolution. Along with the emergence of a civic duty to defend one’s 
own state, the state incurred the duty to concern itself with the fate of its own 
soldiers who were taken prisoner. That, in turn, resulted in the need to avoid 
mistreating foreign POWs, if only in order to be able to demand that the enemy, 
too, refrain from mistreatment. The effectiveness of that principle of reciprocity 
could be demonstrated at many points. It applied not only in relations between 
Germany and the western states, but also to Germany’s initially ‘weak’ enemies, 
such as the Free French, Poland, or Communist Yugoslavia. What applied posi- 
tively, as it were, in the western theatre of war also applied, but negatively, in the 
east. Because the German leadership was not interested in the survival of the 
German POWs held by the Soviets, it was at liberty to do as it wished with Soviet 
POWs. Had it been as concerned about the fate of the German POWs in Soviet 
detention as it was about those in the west, Soviet prisoners would have had to be 
treated better. For that to have happened, however, the Soviet government, too, 
would have had to be concerned about the fate of its own POWs.° 

The factors initially determining Nazi policy on POWs thus appear to have been 
national conservative values, shaped in particular by the First World War, together 
with the principle of reciprocity, but not racial ideology or manpower require- 
ments. Not until 1943 did reality finally catch up with the German government, 
when concern for manpower became a significant factor. 

It would certainly be wrong to conclude from these findings that anti-Semitism 
played no part in Nazi Germany’s POW policy. But the fate of a key group of Jews 
shows the limited extent to which Nazi ideology was actually able to prevail. From 
the spring of 1940, 17,000 Polish officers, including Jews, plus the remaining 
Polish-Jewish NCOs and other enlisted men, were in German custody. The 
Wehrmacht warded off demands to ‘select’ the Jews and send them to be murdered 
in concentration camps, just as it rejected the idea of transferring Polish officers to 


5 OKW/Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamt/Ri Vd, file note on the discussions concerning 
the release of Polish POWs, OKW/Kef., 20 May 1940, BA-MA, RW 19/2141 138; Foy, For You 
The War Is Over, 14; Datner, Crimes against POWs, 107; Kisielewicz, ‘Zydzi Polscy’, 8; Obenaus, 
‘Kriegsgefangene der polnischen Heimatarmee’, 98-9; Vance, Objects of Concern, 107-8, 130-1. 
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civilian employment or at least making them work. The same applied to the French 
and Yugoslav Jews. 

Apart from orders designed to ensure that Soviet Jews were ‘selected’ and killed 
immediately on capture or shortly thereafter, there was actually no ‘Jewish policy’ 
within the Wehrmacht, in the sense of specific rules for the treatment of Jewish 
POWs, whereas such rules had been laid down for prisoners of all nationalities. 
Ironically, the result of this is that practically nothing is known about the fate of the 
French, Yugoslav, or Polish NCOs and other enlisted men of Jewish origin who 
were taken prisoner. The Wehrmacht did not treat them as a discrete group, and 
they therefore disappeared into the anonymous masses of their nations. In practice, 
the safest place for a Jew within the German sphere of power was an Oflag or Stalag. 

That the Wehrmacht stood up for these groups and was able to maintain its 
position is not indicative of a humanitarian commitment. Its attitude was dictated 
by the fact that the prisoners in question were under the protection of the western 
Allies and any action taken against them would have had repercussions for German 
POWs held by the British and Americans. The Germans behaved in exactly the 
same way with regard to the liberation movements. As long as they were not 
holding any German prisoners, the German Government could afford to ignore 
them. Later, when circumstances changed, it even became possible to arrange 
prisoner exchanges. 

The treatment of Soviet Jews was in stark contrast; for a long time, their 
annihilation was more important to the Nazi state than their exploitation as labour. 
The reason for that difference in treatment again lies in the principle of reciprocity. 
In the west, where the fate of its own POWs was very important to the German 
leadership, motives based on racial ideology took second place. National Socialist 
Germany would not have risked jeopardizing the well-being of German soldiers 
held by the western Allies by killing Jews from the western Allies or Poland. The 
situation in the east was different, since that restriction was lacking. All in all, while 
anti-Semitism was clearly a factor in POW policy, it was not a priority, and was 
applied only where more important objectives were unaffected. Nevertheless, there 
were far more Jews living in places where the anti-Semitism of the ‘Third Reich’ 
could be given free rein than in places where that was not the case. As a result, the 
number of Jewish POWs who were spared was very much lower than the number 
of those who were murdered.® 

If the situation of POWs, as described above, is compared with that of civilian 
forced labourers, the differences are immediately apparent. In its policy on forced 
labourers, Germany did not generally need to take account of possible repercus- 
sions for Germans in foreign detention. Nevertheless, Germany’s policy consider- 
ations were to some extent influenced by the reciprocity principle, for example in 
regard to nationals of states with which Germany was allied. As a result of such 
considerations, Italian and Slovak civilian internees were placed right at the top of 
the hierarchy of civilian workers. As a civilian, however, a French Jew enjoyed no 


6 OKW/AWA/Kef. I, Sammelmitteilungen, No. 1, BA-MA, RW G/v. 270; Bard, ‘American 
Victims’, 129-35, 132-3; Foy, For You The War Is Over, 129. 
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protection, whereas as a POW he was very likely to be protected. In general, the 
average POW, protected by the international agreements on the law of war, 
enjoyed legal certainty and other benefits, such as relief parcels, which a forced 
labourer did not have. Whether in other respects, such as labour deployment, a 
POW’s situation differed fundamentally from that of a compatriot who was a 
forced labourer is another matter. 

Ic has been demonstrated thus far that National Socialist policy on POWs was 
conditioned by the battle lines of the First World War and the constraints of the 
principle of reciprocity. The question naturally arises of the extent to which that 
policy was shaped by Hitler or by the organizations involved, particularly the 
Wehrmacht. It should be noted at the outset that not only Hitler personally, but 
probably all the decision-makers involved, had been influenced by the First World 
War. There was consequently agreement regarding the treatment of captured 
Serbian officers, for example. Nonetheless, the fact remains that in an astonishingly 
large number of cases decisions on POW issues, particularly those concerning 
releases, were taken by Hitler himself, with no evidence to show that his decisions 
were prepared by the competent organizations.” 

Closer insight into the different positions of the various parties is provided by an 
analysis of those cases in which Hitler and the OKW took different positions. This 
generally shows that the Wehrmacht adopted a pragmatic approach. For example, 
the Wehrmacht tried to induce Hitler to moderate his policy towards Flemish and 
Wallonian prisoners, and was just as insubordinate in that respect as in regard to the 
deployment of Soviet POWs as labour. The Wehrmacht was not alone in initially 
taking it for granted that Soviet POWs would be transported to the territory of the 
Reich—until Hitler banned this. Nevertheless, the Wehrmacht was deporting 
Soviet POWs to Germany as early as July 1941. Similarly, it was Hider who in 
1941 called a halt to the exchange of prisoners with the British at the last minute, 
and it was his views on POW issues that were contrary to international law in the 
war’s final phase. In contrast, the OKW’s attitude, though not determined by 
humanitarian principles, took account of the interests of German POWs in enemy 
hands. Consequently, it tried to establish contacts with the USSR on POW issues 
at lower levels, and opposed Hitler’s extreme plans. On two points, however, 
Hitler and the Wehrmacht leadership were in full agreement, despite resistance 
on the part of certain individuals: the treatment of the Soviet ‘commissars’ and the 
shooting of Italians who were putting up resistance in 1943. 

Our third and final question concerns the existence of a trend towards the 
brutalization of warfare. In the early stages, despite some shortcomings, the 
German POW system was consistent with the requirements of the international 
law of war. When those shortcomings became apparent, for example in relation to 


7 Haffner, Anmerkungen zu Hitler, 187, demonstrates that Hitler’s actions in other areas, too, 
showed parallels with the First World War, on the impact of the First World War on Hitler, see 
Kershaw, Hitler 1936-1945, 109-10; Maser, Adolf Hitler, 144-5; an example of how decisions were 
reached; the release of the Greeks is mentioned in only one file note in KTB OKW of 18 April 1941: 
‘the Fiihrer is expecting the Greeks to give up, and then wants to release Greek prisoners on recognition 
of their courage’. See KTB OKW, i/IT. 382. 
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the accommodation of Polish POWs in the winter of 1939-40, the German 
authorities responded either by releasing the prisoners or by trying to erect 
permanent shelters. Thereafter, until 1941, the German detaining power repeat- 
edly acted in a manner incompatible with the international law of war in relation to 
prisoners of all nationalities, but such breaches did not go beyond those committed 
by the western Allies also in both the First and the Second World Wars. The 
unequivocal and gross violation of the international law of war, and a clear step 
towards the barbarization of warfare, came in the form of the orders issued in 
connection with the attack on the Soviet Union, which were clearly in breach of 
international law. American concern that this development could spill over into the 
western theatre of war was not entirely unfounded. With his ‘Commando Order’ of 
October 1942, Hitler essentially sought to transfer the methods applied in the war 
in the east to the western theatre. He was partially successful in that endeavour, 
inasmuch as the orders to murder issued in connection with Italy’s exit from the 
war constituted still graver breaches of international law than the criminal orders 
issued in the east—if anything worse were possible. The extremism of those orders 
was characteristic of Nazi policy and marked a new development for Germany’s 
POW Administration in relation to both the First and the Second World War. 

The situation did not escalate out of control for a number of reasons. First 
because the British and Americans recognized, as a result of the shackling incident 
in 1942/3, that de-escalation was essential in relation to Germany. Then there was 
the need for labour which forced the Germans to make compromises from 1943. 
Partisans were to be spared; the standards for Soviet POWs were increasingly 
improved up to the end of the war; and the criminal orders were rescinded, 
suspended, or their effect curtailed. The military apparatus worked in the same 
direction by refusing to go along with the German leadership’s increasingly extreme 
mind games, towards the end of the war in particular, in the interest of the well- 
being of German POWs abroad. Proposals such as the killing of all British and 
American officers because of the air strikes had little real effect. On the contrary, in 
1945, as the supply of provisions to Soviet POWs by the Red Cross shows, much 
that had not previously been allowed was now possible. All in all, however, it is clear 
that actions in breach of the international law of war occurred to a far greater extent 
in the Second than in the First World War, but it is impossible to speak of a 
uniform trend towards barbarization or a uniformly high level. In point of fact, after 
an initial undramatic phase between 1939 and 1941, there followed an observable 
tendency towards radicalization until 1943, resulting from the different way in 
which the war was conducted by the Wehrmacht and the Red Army in the eastern 
theatre of war, after which the trend was reversed until 1945.8 

In the light of the German crimes against POWs, the question arises whether 
conventions on the international law of war serve any purpose. I believe this 
discussion has shown that they do. It is precisely in periods of extremism, when 
the moral consensus informed by Christian principles has been abandoned, that 


8 Foy, For You The War Is Over, 152; Messerschmidt, ‘Kommandobefehl und NS-Vélkerrechtsdenken’, 
117; Mason, Prisoners of War, 102. 
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tules are necessary. The principle of reciprocity would operate less effectively, or at 
least unevenly, if there were not contractually agreed standards, allowing one side to 
demand that the other comply with those standards or risk reprisals. 

In the final analysis, crimes cannot be prevented by this method, but they can be 
limited. That is by no means a small achievement. After all, no legislator has yet 
succeeded in completely eliminating breaches of the law in civil society either, 
whatever the threat of punishment. Furthermore, such conventions can be used, at 
least after the event, to administer justice. Indeed, they define what form of conduct 
constitutes an offence. As mentioned at the outset, one reason why the defendants 
Goring, Ribbentrop, Keitel, Jodl, and Bormann were sentenced to death by the 
International Military Tribunal in Nuremberg, and Dénitz and Speer to periods of 
imprisonment, was because they bore responsibility for crimes against POWs. In 
the subsequent OKW trial, they were followed by Infantry General Hermann 
Reinecke, Head of the AWA, Artillery General Walter Warlimont, Head of the 
Department for National Defence in the Wehrmacht Executive Staff, and Military 
Judge Rudolf Lehmann, the Head of the Legal Department in the OKW. 

The process did not end with the punishment of the crimes committed. Against 
the background of the experience of the Second World War, the international law 
of war was reformulated. On 12 February 1945, before the Second World War had 
actually come to an end, the ICRC called on the world’s governments to come 
together to revise the international law of war that had applied so far and discuss 
improvements. By 12 August 1949, four new Geneva Conventions had been 
adopted.? 


9 Rapport du Comité international, i. 190-1; iii. 191. 


E. Limits to German Rule: Conditions 
for and Results of the Occupation 
of the Soviet Union 


BERNHARD CHIARI 
I. A ‘People’s War’ against Hitler’s Fascism? 


Witu his poem Todesfuge (Death Fugue), Paul Celan erected a monument to the 
Jews of eastern and east-central Europe murdered in the Holocaust. In the first 
verse of that harrowing work Celan describes a member of the German occupation 
troops somewhere in eastern Europe.' The man comes out of the house where he is 
billeted. A sparkling starry sky in which his gaze loses itself symbolizes clarity, 
beauty, peace, and a sense of inner composure. The image of the house, wrapped 
in darkness in a strange land, stands for feelings such as homesickness, melancholy, 
longing, and dangerous venture. The man is no ‘ordinary’ German, no ‘ordinary 
man’. He ‘plays with the serpents —with a many-tailed whip—and is thus identi- 
fied as a member of the German murder squads who in occupied areas hunted down 


1 ‘Black milk of daybreak we drink you at night / we drink in the mornings at noon we drink you at 
nightfall / drink you and drink you / A man in the house he plays with the serpents he writes / he writes 
when the night falls to Germany your golden hair Margarete / Your ashen hair Shulamith we are 
digging a grave in the sky it is ample to lie there // He shouts stab deeper in earth you there and you 
others you sing and you play / he grabs at the iron in his belt and swings it and blue are his eyes / stab 
deeper your spades you there and you others play on for the dancing // Black milk of daybreak we drink 
you at nightfall / we drink you at noon in the mornings we drink you at nightfall / drink you and drink 
you / a man in the house your golden hair Margarete / your ashen hair Shulamith he plays with the 
serpents // He shouts play sweeter death’s music death comes as a master from Germany / he shouts 
stroke darker the strings and as smoke you shall climb to the sky / then you'll have a grave in the clouds 
it is ample to lie there // Black milk of daybreak we drink you at night / we drink you at noon death 
comes as a master from Germany / we drink you at nightfall and morning we drink you and drink you / 
a master from Germany death comes with eyes that are blue / with a bullet of lead he will hit in the 
mark he will hit you / a man in che house your golden hair Margarete / he hunts us down with his dogs 
in the sky he gives us a grave / he plays with the serpents and dreams death comes as a master from 
Germany // your golden hair Margarete / your ashen hair Shulamith.’ (Trans. Michael Hamburger, 
Poems of Paul Celan (London, 1998).] 

2 Thus the title of the trailblazing book by Christopher Browning, Ordinary Men; see also 
Goldhagen, Hitler's Willing Executioners. 
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Jews, Communists, potential or actual partisans, and those who were ‘unreliable’ or 
‘racially inferior’. He will make his victims play music to accompany their own 
deaths. Celan heightens the eeriness of the picture he paints still further with a stark 
contrast. At night the murderer, who day after day whistles up Jews like dogs to dig 
their own graves, pens love letters to his beautiful wife in Germany. 

Celan was born in 1920, as Paul Antschel, in the once Austrian town of 
Czernowitz (Ukrainian: Chernivtsi; Romanian: Cernauti).> The son of assimilated, 
German-speaking Jews, he spent his childhood and teenage years in a town 
dominated by its self-confident Jewish, German, and Ukrainian minorities, that 
since the end of the First World War had been part of Romania. Celan represents 
for Bukovina—like the much older Joseph Roth from Brody in Galicia (which was 
Polish after the war)—the memory of a world that disappeared in the Second 
World War. He experienced the aggressive Romanian policy towards its minorities 
in the 1930s and, as a student, the Soviet occupation of Czernowitz in 1940, and 
saw the effects of the German—Soviet resettlement agreement when in that year the 
Germans of Bukovina were moved to the Reich. He witnessed the pogroms and 
persecution of the Jews in East Galicia that began with the German attack on the 
Soviet Union in the summer of 1941. He had to experience how a Romanian 
civilian administration took charge of deporting Bukovina’s Jews into the parts of 
the Soviet Ukraine occupied by the Wehrmacht. During the war Celan’s parents 
went into the Transnistrian ghettos, while he survived in a labour camp in 
Tabaresti. After the war he fled from Bucharest via Vienna to Paris, where he 
committed suicide in 1970.4 

The Todesfuge and Celan’s biography show the special conditions in which 
eastern European societies lived under occupation, and his work is symbolic of 
the cultural diversity and rich tradition of the parts of eastern and east-central 
Europe under German rule. The poet’s biography links what happened during 
the war> with a history which in 1944/5 came to an end for ever, and which 
goes back far beyond the unleashing of the Second World War in 1939 and the 
attack on the Soviet Union in 1941. For an understanding of this history, 


3 In che text the English spellings have been used where possible (Moscow instead of Moskva, 
Warsaw instead of Warszawa). In parts dealing with the Soviet Union as an overall entity, place names 
and persons’ names are reproduced in the Russian form. Where the emphasis is more on national 
developments, the Ukrainian, Polish, etc. forms are used, in line with the regional structure of the 
chapters. Given the complicated ethnic relationships, and in view of the transfers of populations in 
eastern and east-central Europe, even this solution cannot be entirely satisfactory. The text is however 
intended to overcome the Soviet standardization of che map, which for many years determined western 
perceptions as well. I am grateful to Jérg Baberowski, Christoph Dieckmann, Hubertus F. Jahn, Dieter 
Pohl, and Gabor T. Rittersporn for their helpful criticism. 

4 See Turczynski, ‘Bukowina’, 300-2, 326; Ktariska, ‘Die deutschsprachige Literatur Galiziens’, 
382, 478-82. 

5 The exclusion of the eastern European Jews, then stripping them of their rights, and finally 
murdering them, together with the racial, ideological goals of Operation BARBAROSSA, are dealt with 
elsewhere in the Germany and the Second World War series (see the chapters by Tobias Jersak in volume 
ix/I), as are the premises and structures of and changes in German foreign policy and its material 
consequences (see volume iv, pp. 481-521, 1189-1244 (chapters by Férster), as well as v/I. 9-404 
(Umbreit) and v/II. 5-291 (Umbreit). 
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knowledge of post-war boundaries and the post-war culture of the USSR and its 
satellites, laden with Soviet content, is of little help. Celan came from a family 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, became a Romanian citizen as a member of 
a minority, and wrote as a Jew and in German. He witnessed the Sovietization 
of his country, and after 1941 the attempted destruction of the Soviet Union, 
before finally in 1945—faced with renewed Sovietization and ethnic homogen- 
izing of the Soviet Ukraine—he turned his back on the whole area of Soviet rule 
in eastern Europe.® 

The horrifying German butcher of men in Celan’s Todesfuge, finding loving 
thoughts of his wife in the starlit night, provides a link between events in the east 
and war society back in the Reich. He stands for the German soldiers whom the 
Red Army, after capturing or killing them, found to be carrying, immediately 
alongside photographs of their own family, souvenir pictures of massacres and 
atrocities against Soviet civilians, or who immediately after the murders went off on 
home leave to see their wives and children.” He symbolizes pogroms and ‘/uden- 
aktionen’ (operations against Jews) which escalated into a murderous frenzy and 
resulted, on the part of both occupiers and members of the occupied societies, in 
the shedding of inhibitions and a feeling of total power over the victims.§ 

The image of the fiend listening out in the night, however, conceals access to 
many questions which, given the monstrosity of the Holocaust, historians scarcely 
dared raise for many years. In the occupied areas of the Soviet Union, alongside 
the plundering, terror, and mass murder, were there also the beginnings of a 
rapprochement, or even cooperation, between the rulers and the ruled? Does the 
image to which millions of individual war memories have contributed since 1945 
not break down into an infinite multitude of individual histories in different 
theatres of war, which exist alongside the broad outlines and events, and perhaps 
even cast doubt on them? How deep was the divide between victims and perpet- 
rators, between the rulers and the ruled, which in Todesfuge appears unbridgeable? 
Where were there areas of rapprochement or temporary identity of interests? Were 
there political or economic structures that provided common ground between 
members of the German occupation forces and people in the occupied territories? 
Were there everyday aspects of occupation rule which stand in contrast to the 
Holocaust and the exterminations, and which—as the life story of Paul Celan 
shows—link the events of the war in a succession of historical developments? And 
most of all, what were the people of the USSR expecting from the Germans in the 
summer of 1941? Did they, after years of Stalin’s terror, perhaps even find hope in 
the change of rule? 

The developments of the interwar period partly continued under German rule. 
In eastern and east-central Europe, the occupying power was able to rely on 


See in general the essay ‘Czernowitz’ by Schlégel, first published in 1988. 

? See Browning, Ordinary Men. 

§ Report by Arpad von Klimé and Malte Rolf on ‘Rausch und Diktatur’ conference, 6-7 Dec. 
2002, Berlin, in H-Soz-u-Kult, 28 Jan. 2003 (16 Mar. 2004), URL: <htep://hsozkult.geschichte. 
hu-berlin.de/tagungsberichte/id=159>. 
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support from local nationalist groups. In the Baltic region and Poland, national- 
isms had substantially influenced the emergence of independent states. In the 
positive form of Russian and Soviet nationalism, and in the negative form of 
combat against non-Russian national ‘deviationism’, nationalisms had also been 
present in the Soviet Union, which saw itself as ‘supranational’.? The complicated 
relationship between religion and nation, like the experience of Sovietization, fed 
into the expectations held of the German occupying power. In the ethnically 
mixed eastern borderlands of Poland, for instance, the Catholic or Orthodox 
faiths were often a more important component of identity than Polish or Belo- 
russian nationality.'° The wish for national liberation and self-determination 
often went hand in hand with ordinary opportunism, anti-Communism, and 
anti-Semitism."! 

It is not possible here to discuss historical experience and developments in the 
context of the social history of eastern and central Europe. Nor can regional social 
and economic conditions be dealt with at any great length. Reconstruction of the 
history of the war in the post-Socialist countries—which is often bound up with a 
renaissance of national myths and symbols and the creation of new frames of 
reference for national history—and the analysis of public discussion of the 
historical and political issues in those countries, would form the subject of a 
study on its own.!2 In looking at the war society of the Third Reich, the decisive 
question rather concerns the points of contact that formed a link between the 
Reich and its eastern European periphery, through which the violence exercised 
by the Nazi dictatorship in the occupied territories found both an echo and a 
continuation. Everyday experience in the Soviet sphere of power included vio- 
lence, hierachization, the exclusion and deportation of ethnic or political groups, 
‘enemies of the people’ and ‘social vermin’, whether these were now Communists, 
Jews, or professional groups and nationalities whom the Bolsheviks persecuted 
mercilessly as opponents of Soviet power. It may be that the ‘self-purification 
efforts’ encountered by the occupiers in the occupied areas produced such a 
chilling echo because the demands imposed by the Germans reactivated patterns 
of behaviour from the Stalin period. During the war the delusions of the Nazis 
and Soviets met, and reinforced each other. They set in train, at least in national 
hot spots, a cycle of violence that was still active in the Soviet sphere of influence 
for years after the war. Looking at the situation this way helps explain not only the 
acceptance of German atrocities by certain groups in the indigenous population 
but also the internal undermining and breakdown of regions, some of which had 


> Lemberg, ‘Kollaboration’, 148. 

10 See, for example, Lehmann, ‘Die Sakularisierung der Religion’. 

| See Réhr, ‘Forschungsprobleme zur deutschen Okkupationspolitik’, 171; Gilyazov, Na drugot 
storone, 237-47; also Chubaryan, ‘Diskussionnye voprosy istorii voiny’,12. 

12 See Niedermiiller, ‘Mythos der Gemeinschaft’; Jaworski, ‘Geschichtsdenken im Umbruch’; 
Schorkowiw, ‘Clio und Natio’; Pollak, “Nationalismus und Europaskepsis’. For an example of the 
dynamic that currenc attempts at recounting history in east-central Europe reveal between 
Unschuldsbesessenheit obsession with innocence] and Schuldkomplex [guilt complex), see Machcewicz, 
‘Rund um Jedwabne’, 20-6, 30. 
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experienced several changes of rule since the First World War. Focusing on the 
phenomena of violence can thus clarify the mechanisms which inexorably in- 
volved the native population in the organization and mobilization of the German 
sphere of power.!? 


1. THE MEANING OF ‘COLLABORATION’ 


In the treatment of the Second World War, the focus was first of all—with regard 
to the indigenous population—on those who were involved in the crimes commit- 
ted by the Germans. During the war the term ‘collaboration’, which Marshal 
Philippe Pétain used in October 1940 for the cooperation between unoccupied 
France and Nazi Germany, quickly took on the highly pejorative meaning of 
cooperation with the enemy. The ‘collaborator’ became the epitome of the traitor. 
Scholarly discussion has since placed the expression in a wider context, and in part 
called it fundamentally into question.'4 In the occupied Soviet Union there were 
widely differing forms of cooperation, an unstable balance between willingness and 
compulsion, and not least a multiplicity of motives on the part of those concerned, 
ranging from political and national convictions, ‘selfish motives’, and experience of 
the Stalin period and Sovietization, to the hope of ‘somehow managing to survive 
the remorseless conditions of the occupation’.'? 

In the occupied Soviet Union there was pressure to cooperate everywhere (for 
example when supplying goods to meet the German demands), but also corres- 
ponding incentives.'® The war years were marked, among other things, by the need 
to take individual ethical decisions on matters of conscience, and doing so con- 
flicted with both Soviet wartime habits and the pre-war social order.'!” Often, 
however, day-to-day life involved nothing so dramatic. Cooperation by the indi- 
genous population took place at various levels, from service in the Finsatagruppen or 
the police and Wehrmacht, through the wide area of the staffing of municipal 
administrations, to the everyday ‘soft’ cooperation of interpreters or cleaning 
women. But it was not something to be equated, out of hand, with a decision by 
‘collaborators’ to participate in crimes and terror, in the way the artistically 
impressive Soviet film Voskhozhdeniye (Ascent) suggests. !8 


13, On organization and mobilization see Germany and the Second World War, vI\ and v/II. 

4 See the editorial in Kooperation und Verbrechen, together with Bohn, ‘Kollaboration’. 

15 ‘kak-to vyzhik v zhestokikh usloviyakh okkupatsii’, see Paderin, ‘Obshchestvo i voina’, 458, 
465-6, quote on 466. 

'6 A collection of key German documents in which the objectives of German occupation policy— 
plunder, destruction, and Germanization—are set out in all their brutality can be found in Die faschistische 
Okkupationspolitik, on the Reich commissariat of Ostland see Einsatz im ‘Reichskommissariat Ostland’. 

17 This subject has been treated by Vasil Bykau, who took part in the war and is one of the most 
highly regarded authors of Belorussian national literature, for instance his novel (which was fiercely 
criticized by the Soviet authorities) Mertvym ne balits [The Dead Feel No Pain] (Minsk, 1965); see 
Randow, ‘Verschollen’, 159. 

18 Voskhozhdeniye [Ascent], USSR 1976, Mosfilm, b/w, dir. Larisa Shepitko, from the story 
‘Sotnikov’ [The Noose] by Vasil Bykau (1924-2003). 
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The occupying power accepted offers of cooperation to the extent this was useful 
to it. Making use of local assistance made it possible for the German leadership to 
‘keep out of things and avoid having to use their own manpower’,!? just as the war 
associated the leaders and armies of the states allied with the Reich in the concept 
of Lebensraum and racism.”° There were a large number of German military and 
civilian institutions working in the occupied territories which would have been 
unable to function without the support of local staff.2! This applied to the personnel 
of the civilian administration, the economic departments of the plenipotentiary for 
the four-year plan, the military formations and HQs, and even the police and 
security organization under Himmler, as well as the indigenous members of the 
German Einsatzgruppen.*2 Even the NSDAP had a presence in the occupied Soviet 
Union. Despite the relatively poor training of the NSDAP’s ‘labour department 
East’, the Party usurped the powers of government by, for example, packing the 
local administrations with Party members.?? The wide variety of cooperation just 
outlined is taken into account in the use of the terms ‘cooperation’ and ‘collaboration’ 
in the following discussion, other than when in the phenomena described, a conscious 
decision to lend support to the criminal measures of plunder and terror has to be 
assumed. 


2. WILLINGNESS TO COOPERATE IN THE LAND 
OF THE ‘GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR”? 


Deconstruction of the Soviet myth of the ‘people’s war’ against Hitler's fascism, 
and analysis of regional individual cases, have shown that in the occupied parts of 
the Soviet Union local reactions ranged from uncompromising resistance to en- 
thusiastic support, and developed very differently from one region to another.”4 
Even in Russia there was readiness to cooperate, although there no notions behind 
German occupation other than ‘smash’, ‘crush’, and ‘liquidate’ were to hold sway. 
In the words of Reinhard Heydrich, a ‘German superior class, far into Russia, far 
into the Urals’ exploited the inhabitants as ‘helots’.2° 

The ambivalence of the Soviet population at the beginning of the war is summed 
up in narrative form by Vladimir Sorokin—admittedly long afterwards—in his 
novel Lyod (Ice). He depicts, with scant respect, the journey by young Soviet 


19 See Umbreit, ‘Die Rolle der Kollaboration’, 44. 

20 See for instance Anderson, ‘A Hungarian Vernichtungskrieg?’. 

21 Tec, In the Lion’s Den, describes this, taking the example of the undercover Jew Oswald Rufeisen, 
who occupied a position of trust on the staff of the German chief of police in the Belorussian town 
of Mir. 

22 See Mommseen, ‘Tater und Opfer’, 9. 

23 Nolzen, ‘Die Arbeitsbereiche der NSDAP’; Thamer, ‘Die Erosion einer Saule’. 

24 See from recent times the report by Markus Krzoska on the conference ‘“Kollaboration’—im 
Spannungsfeld von Nation und (Fremd)Herrschaft’, held by the Institut fiir Kultur und Geschichte 
der Deutschen in Nordosteuropa at Liineburg, 13-16 Nov. 2003, in H-Soz-u-Kult, 16 Dec. 2003 (16 
Mar. 2004), URL: <http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/tagungsberichte/id=353>. 

25 Hass, ‘Deutsche Okkupationsziele’, 275-6. 
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women to Germany in 1942, where they have been conscripted to work. Crowded 
together in a goods wagon, the girls speculate about what their future holds. The 
heroine Tanya voices her suspicion that the women will be set to work making 
winter greatcoats that will enable the Wehrmacht to capture Moscow. She is 
immediately lambasted by female members of the Soviet youth organization 
Komsomol. It is impossible for Moscow to be taken, and Hitler will, on Moscow’s 
Red Square, be given an even shorter trial than that of traitors, of whom Tanya 
herself is one. Stalin will deal with all who have allowed themselves to be taken 
prisoner, who have licked the boots of the Germans, ‘and the women who have lain 
down under them’. Whereupon Tanya berates the Komsomol girls as ‘Stalinist 
dogs’ (sobaki stalinskie) and screams that two of her uncles were ‘dekulakized’, and 
her father killed somewhere. She and her mother eked out a miserable existence on 
bread and water, and had their first proper meal under the Germans. She herself has 
fallen so much in love (with a German policeman) that it has almost driven her out 
of her mind. The narrator herself reaches Vienna some time later, where the fairy- 
tale, movie-like ideas of life in far-off Germany, which she had as a naive young 
Soviet peasant girl, are borne out.?° 

In his novel Sorokin touches on the war and the occupation only tangentially. He 
depicts the quarrel between Komsomol members and victims of Stalinism as an 
everyday detail of a new situation, in which young people especially were looking for 
individual ways of living their life (love for one of the occupying troops), were living 
on hope (of good living conditions in Germany), and took refuge from their dreary 
wartime experience in pleasant images from dreams and the cinema. The same scene 
could have been played out among Ukrainian, Belorussian, or Latvian auxiliary 
policemen from a rural background, or between members of Lithuanian or Estonian 
Fascist youth organizations. It points to the facets of Soviet society that were open to 
exploitation in favour of National Socialist rule. Before 1939 and especially up to 
1941, Nazi rule was seen by many victims of Stalinism in annexed eastern Poland as 
an opportunity to ‘show them’—the Others, those who enjoyed success in the Soviet 
Union. In the language of the NKVD (People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs), 
the population fell into three groups: first, ‘kulaks, White Guardists, criminals, 
deserters from the Red Army, and an anti-Soviet element. The second group 
comprises the so-called “neutrals”, who were already not particularly active under 
Soviet rule, and who continue so today. The third group consists of the Communists, 
their families, the families of the partisans, and Soviet activists as a whole.’2” 

Two examples illustrate the spectrum of cooperation. The first is the episode of 
the ‘Russian National Socialist Combat Group’ led by Konstantin Pavlovich 
Voskoboinikov and later Bronislav Kaminski, which operated in the Kursk region 


26 Sorokin, Lyod, 171. The heroine is naively enthusiastic about clothes and cleanliness, which she 
equates with pictures in the cinema and which relate to the positive sides of the Russian image of 
Germany in the years between the wars: ‘I vse s veshchami, vse odetye chorosho. I vse chisto krugom! 
Kak v kino’ [And everyone owning things, and everyone well dressed. And everything around them so 
clean! Just like in the movies’], ibid., 195. 

27 See, for example, the reconnaissance report by the ‘Smelyi’ partisan group from the Slavyanskii 
district of western Krasnodar, 1 Jan. 1943, quoted from Kuban v gody Velikoi Orechestuennoi voiny, 649. 
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and the eastern Ukraine and set up a self-governing ob/ast in Army rear area 532 
with the Wehrmacht’s indulgence.2® In what was known as the Lokotskaya 
Respublika (Bryansk obdast) two engineers from the local alcohol works established 
an anti-Bolshevik community virtually as an alternative model to the Soviet 
‘partisan republics’.?? 

In 1942 a functioning community appears to have existed in the oblast, with 
theatres, 345 schools, new hospitals, 37 clinics in the villages, and even an adequate 
supply system and a limited stock of goods in the shops.*° The Russian self- 
administration even for a short while renamed the town of Lokot as Voskoboini- 
kov. In November 1942 the Russian-language newspaper Golos naroda (Voice of 
the People) devoted a Soviet-style panegyric article to Voskoboinikov. The paper 
had in general kept the appearance of a typical Soviet ratonka (district newspaper), 
but published idyllic reports of everyday life in the Reich in which Germany was 
depicted as a ‘paradise on earth, free of Communists and Jews’.3! In calls to fight 
against Bolshevism it reported massive attacks and bestial atrocities by Soviet 
partisans, employing almost the same expressions and invective that were used by 
the Soviet underground press in its fight against German ‘traitors to the Father- 
land’.3? Voskoboinikov was praised by Golos naroda as a Russian Fiihrer, whose 
wish was ‘for it to be known there (i.e. in Germany) that there are people in Russia 
who are willing and able to fight Communism gun in hand, for their homeland and 
their freedom’. Voskoboinikov fell victim to an assassination attempt by Soviet 
partisans in January 1942.33 Kaminski, who had charge of Lokot with the title 
of brigade-leader and Oberburgermeister (Kombrig-Ober-Burgomistr) achieved 
notoriety in 1944 when his brigade, notorious for its brutality, helped put down 
the Warsaw uprising.*4 In March 1944, SS-Gruppenftihrer Curt von Gottberg, 
commissioner-general of Belorussia, praised ‘7,000 Russians’ of the brigade when it 
went into action against partisans in his area.>> General Heinz Guderian, to whose 
panzer group the 4th Panzer Division belonged, later wrote of the brigade-leader 
and Oberbiirgermeister that during the Warsaw uprising Himmler’s plenipoten- 
tiary for anti-partisan action, Erich von Bach-Zelewski, had ‘[taken] the precaution 
of having Kaminski shot and thus disposed of a possibly dangerous witness’. 
According to Guderian, Kaminski had been guilty of ‘hair-raising’ atrocities.3¢ 

A second example is the Leningrad area, where cooperation with the population 
also seemed entirely possible at first. In the early months of the war the local 
population had been cut off from Soviet propaganda and were expecting the 


28 Pohl, ‘Russians’, 286. 29 Tbid., 262. 3° Sokolov, Okkupatsiya, 163-85. 

31 Tbid., text from Golos naroda, 26 Oct. 1942, quote on 176. 

32 Such as ‘partisan-bandits’ (partizany-bandity), ‘forest bandits’ (lesnye bandity), ‘bloodsuckers’ 
(krovopiytsy), ‘Stalinist dogs’ (stalinskie sobaki), and so on. Sokolov, Okkupatsiya, 178; see also 
Zhumar, Okkupatsionnaya Periodicheskaya Pechat na Territorii Belarusi. 

33 Sokolov, Okkupatsiya, text from Golos naroda, 15 Nov. 1942, quote on 164. 

34 Borodziej, ‘Der Warschauer Aufstand’, 217-53. 

35 Note by Walter Lab on a meeting in the RMfdbO, 1 Mar. 1944, quote from Die faschistische 
Okkupationspolitik, 536-7. 

36 Guderian, Panzer Leader, 356. Kaminski may in fact have been executed in Lédé (my thanks co 
Dieter Pohl for this information). 
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collapse of the USSR. The Soviet NKVD complained of the large number of 
‘kulaks’ making themselves available to the occupying power. Soviet partisans—at 
the end of 1941 numbering no more than 4,000 in the whole area covered by Army 
Group North—were living on tiny bread rations and the meat of dead horses. 
Resistance groups were meeting with hostility from the population, and their very 
survival was threatened by the occupying power’s effective countermeasures.” 

The example of the Leningrad region shows how the occupying power quickly 
squandered the goodwill of the Soviet population and why the partisan movement 
gained substantial numbers of recruits in many areas.?® The 350,000 inhabitants 
(out of an original 500,000) who came under the control of the Eighteenth Army in 
September 1941 came to experience the most extreme hardship. The war-devastated 
area between the Leningrad outskirts on the Neva in the north-east, the army 
headquarters near Bolsheva in the south, and Estonian Narva in the north-west, 
had already been one of the poorest parts of the European Soviet Union before 1941, 
with only a fifth of the usable agricultural land area. Soldiers of the Eighteenth Army 
tried to provide foodstuffs for the civilians in the area under their control and to take 
account of their needs in other ways. The suffering of the population which, without 
help from the army leadership, was exposed to cold and hunger, was clearly regarded 
as scandalous by most of the troops, who denounced the brutal lack of interest in the 
inhabitants’ fate as immoral. This prompted the military leadership to take energetic 
measures to put a stop to the undesirable ‘mixing’ of their troops with the popula- 
tion. The action taken by the commanding officers and AOK 18 established the 
military, economic, and racial objectives of the campaign as well as the awareness of 
‘fighting with 86 million against 186 million [inhabitants]’. The Eighteenth Army 
ignored the duty of care for the population and—beginning in October 1941 with 
the city of Pushkin—by May 1942 herded more than 75,000 inhabitants, mostly 
women, children, and old men, into large refugee reservations in the army rear areas, 
while those who remained were thrown onto their own ability to ‘organize’ and the 
charity of sympathetic German soldiers.>? 

Under such conditions it was difficult even for those who totally shunned all 
cooperation with the Germans to put their ethos of resistance into practice. Along- 
side patriotic fulfilment of one’s duty, there were in the occupied USSR also signs of 
moral decline, manifested by theft, plundering, and the massacre of civilians who had 
not delivered their ‘supply quotas’ to the partisans.4° Attacks on the civilian popu- 
lation came even from Soviet partisans, although the Soviet leadership appeared to be 
taking firm action against such crimes.4! Readiness for anti-German resistance was 


3” Based on Soviet sources, Hill, ‘Partisan War’, 39-40, 42-3, 48, figures from 46. 
38 See Germany and the Second World War, iv. 631-54. 
39 Hiirter, ‘Die Wehrmacht vor Leningrad’, 400-1, 407-8, 411-15, 418, quote on 439. 
For the classic Soviet presentation, see Hass, ‘Deutsche Okkupationsziele’, 287-91. For an 
example of classic Soviet arguments and style in discussing the actions of the Belorussian partisan 
movement, see Pavlov, ‘Belorusskie partizany’, 28; for an opposing view, see Velikaya Grazhdanskaya 
Voina. The title of this book, aimed at a general readership, turns the ‘Great Patriotic War’ into the 
‘Great Civil War’ (grazhdanskaya voina), thereby breaking a taboo for Russian readers. 

41 Perezhogin, ‘Sovetskoe partizanskoe dvizhenie’, 426, 434-5, 436. The work includes numerous 
Russian literature references cogether with an extensive list of documents. See also Semiryaga, 
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particularly weak among the victims of Stalinism in the ‘old’ USSR, but was also to 
be seen in areas where the Soviets had been in power only since 1939/40.42 

The reports of successes from the Soviet underground only partly reflected what 
was actually happening in the fighting.42 They formed the basis for the supply of 
resources, and were exploited by the military commanders. Apart from the Soviet 
war against Hitler’s Germany, a merciless campaign was pursued in the German- 
occupied areas by the Soviet security services against ‘traitors to the homeland’, 
Soviet informers themselves sometimes came into the NKVD’s sights, and were 
punished as ‘collaborators’.44 It must often have been difficult in practice to 
determine which ‘party’ an individual belonged to.4> In addition to the German 
Wehrmacht and the Soviet authorities, units of the Polish Home Army (Armia 
Krajowa) and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (Ukrainska Poustanska Armia, UPA) 
were also active in occupied Poland, western Belorussia, the Ukraine, and the Vilna 
area. On every side there was terror, repression, and murder.*¢ 


3. THE PERIPHERY OF GERMAN WAR SOCIETY? 


The foregoing description of framework conditions raises the question of the 
position which indigenous helpers and neutral onlookers occupied in the German 
system of rule and social organization. German war society extended into occupied 
territory in a great many ways, or stood in a complicated relationship to it. In 
addition to rural forms of behaviour and forms of organization, foreign workers 
from the Soviet Union brought into Germany their knowledge of the actual effects 


Kollaboratsionizm; Khursik, Krou i popel. The last-named book, by a Belorussian journalist, describes a 
massacre in the Baranovichi Oblast, and in 2003 could be bought in Minsk bookshops only under the 
counter. I am grateful to Alexander Brakel for this information. 


42 Natsionalnye istorii v sovetskikh i postsovetskikh gosudarstuakh. 

43 See on the other hand Richter, ‘Die Wehrmacht und der Partisanenkrieg’. Besides the origins of 
Soviet military resistance, Richter describes the importance of the partisan war for the Wehrmacht’s 
achievement of the racial and ideological goals of the campaign. 

44 On Soviet counter-espionage activities see Popov, NKVD i partizanskoe dvizhenie, esp. 138-55. 
To the knowledge of Soviet intelligence, in 1942/3 alone the Gestapo was training personnel in 16 
establishments in Belorussia for infiltrating the Soviet underground, see ibid., 169, 

45 Wemer Brockdorff, in an otherwise rather undiscerning book which played down the war in the 
east, portrays the idealized story of an 18-year-old Ukrainian girl, Olga Olegova, in occupied Kiev. She 
remains in the German-occupied city as a committed member of the Komsomol. Her work in an office of 
the German civilian administration leads co affairs with Germans. Recruited into the Soviet 
underground, she begins systematically to spy on her lovers. In the end she ends up as a ‘whore of the 
Germans’ in an NKVD prison, and suffers the fate of a ‘traitor of the Fatherland’. The story shows clearly, 
through a single example, the varying motives for cooperating with both sides, and is believable precisely 
because it mingles personal motives (support, protection, appreciation, attention) with higher ones 
(patriotism, a Soviet upbringing, nationality). See Brockdorff, Kollaboration oder Widerstand, 219-27. 

46 Sokolov, Okkupatiya. In addition to a small number of recent Russian-language works, 
Sokolov’s study is based on selected holdings of the Russian State Archive for Socio-Political History 
(RGASPI), but has neither footnotes nor a list of sources. See also Peptoriski, ‘Die Aufklarung der 
Heimatarmee’; Kotakowski, ‘Die Unterwanderung des polnischen Untergrundes’. 
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of German occupation policy.4” To a limited extent, and despite German censor- 
ship, families in the occupied USSR time and again received reports about their 
relatives’ life in Germany.*8 In their letters home, Germans and the soldiers of other 
armies often described life in the occupied territories in surprising detail.4° 

Although the German leadership prevented the creation of national armed forces 
of the kind wanted by people in the Baltic countries and the Ukraine, there were 
nevertheless a great many indigenous police and military auxiliary formations, 
which were of considerable importance to both the German security services and 
the Wehrmacht. The Senior Police and SS Leaders in Lithuania could count on up 
to twenty-five battalions of the local police force (the Schutzmannschaft, or 
‘Schuma’), while Latvia had fifty-one and Estonia twenty-six battalions, each of 
around 500 men. Ten Schuma battalions in the Commissariat-General of Belorus- 
sia were deployed mainly against Soviet partisans, and in the area of the Reich 
commissioner for the Ukraine, Erich Koch, there were almost 16,000 Ukrainian 
police and 55,000 local gendarmes. In 1943 indigenous SS divisions were formed 
in Estonia and Latvia, and 37,000 Lithuanians were serving in the German army, 
the Luftwaffe, the Labour Service, and the Todt Organization.°° Together with the 
members of the non-Russian ‘eastern legions’ in the German army, the ‘eastern 
troops’ from the Russian area, and the Hiwi auxiliaries incorporated into German 
units (up to 600,000 men who had previously been in the Red Army, initially 
unarmed but later equipped with weapons), there were about a million former 
nationals of the Soviet Union fighting against the Red Army.>! 

Non-German combatants in the police, SS, and Wehrmacht were incorporated 
directly into German military and police structures, and the recruitment of volun- 
teers often developed into conscription. The boundaries between those concerned, 
and hence also their motives, were uid. Loyalties were formed beyond national 
frontiers, and by means of the same mechanisms as operated in German units and 
formations. The occupying power was offering a job, with food and lodging, and 
German superiors held out the prospect of land, furnishings, and other goods as a 
reward for loyal service.>? Working in the police or administration offered the 
possibility of social and personal advancement. Under the conditions of a war this 
meant an improvement for all the inhabitants of the occupied territories, including 
those who had lost out through Sovietization and those who had led a marginal 
existence in the ‘old’ Soviet Union. Policemen and other indigenous representatives 
of the occupying power now demanded from their neighbours the respect they had 


47 See the chapters by Oliver Rathkolb and by Ela Hornung, Ernst Langthaler, and Sabine 
Schweitzer in the present volume. 

48 The Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (BSB), for instance, recently acquired from the state archives of 
Kiev Oblast (Derzhavnii archiv Kiivskoi Oblasti, DAKO, batch R-4826) 75 microfilms with postcards 
sent by Ukrainian conscripted labourers co their families at home. This collection has not yet been 
systematically processed (microfilm BSB, 399/1). 

49 Humburg, ‘Feldpostbriefe’ (1999). 

50 See Rohr, ‘Forschungsprobleme zur deutschen Okkupationspolitik’, 160-1, 168-9. 

51 Bojzow, ‘Aspekte der militarischen Kollaboration’, 293-5. 

52 See, for example, Reichsfiihrer SS, Schutzmannschaften in den Ostgebieten, 6 Nov. 1941, BA 
R 19/326, fos. 4-7. 
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previously sought in vain. For the indigenous population, uniforms and insignia of 
rank, often illegally worn German-style, and marks of favour of all kinds, were also 
a remarkably effective motive for working for the Germans.>? Many local police- 
men carried out their duties in combat units and as superiors in accordance with 
German expectations.>4 

Nazi policy towards the Slavs and other population groups in the two Reich 
commissariats of Ostland and the Ukraine showed considerable differences. In all 
occupied parts of the Soviet Union, however, the economic requirements and 
changes within the greater National Socialist economic area, the immediate de- 
mands of the war, and the policy of conquest and domination had a direct effect on 
the German sphere of power.°> The recruitment of a labour force and soldiers 
brought German war society and the territories under German rule together 
through shared control mechanisms, reward systems, and the German propaganda 
image of the ‘New Europe’. Persuasion, conscription, or forcible recruitment had 
direct effects on the social structure of the home regions. Transcending the racial 
guidelines, the auxiliaries, police, non-German members of the SS, foreign workers, 
members of the various Fascist youth organizations, indigenous staff in local 
administrations, together with those who worked in German civilian and military 
offices or farmers ‘willing to supply goods’ who paid their tribute to the occupation 
authorities, all became part of ‘Reich’ society.>° 

For the inhabitants of east-central, eastern, and south-eastern Europe, the 
experience of a change of rule, occupation, and violence after the summer of 
1941 was terrifying because of its dimensions, but for most of them it was basically 
nothing new. The writer Norbert Gstrein has an old Austrian woman talking about 
the occupation of Yugoslavia during the Second World War (against the back- 
ground of the Balkan wars of the closing years of the twentieth century) and making 
the lapidary comment that ‘since time immemorial everyone has brought only 
suffering to the country, whether it be foreigners or their own people. . . there’s 
nothing anyone one can tell them any more, for half a century they’ve seen the 
Germans together with their local lackeys arrive making just as much of a racket 
and then disappear again with their tail between their legs—like the partisans later 


53 See, for example, the commander of gendarmerie in Belorussia, ‘Anderungen und Neueinfihrung 
von Dienstgraden, Dienstgrad- und Miitzenabzeichen bei der Schutzmannschaft’ [Changes co, and 
reintroduction of, ranks and rank insignia and cap badges in the police], 25 Nov. 1942; Verzeichnis von 
eingereichten Vorschligen fir Tapferkeitsauszeichnungen [List of proposals for decorations for 
bravery], 1943/44, State Archives of Brest Oblast, coll. 995, opis [inv.] 1, delo [file] 5. 

54 See, for example, gendarmerie office in Mir to police area commander Baranowitschi, 23 Apr. 
1944, State Archives of the Russian Federation), coll. R-7021, inv. 148, file 364, 1. 51-69. 

55 On Nazi economic planning, see Volkmann, ‘Die Sowjetunion im dkonomischen Kalkiil’, and 
Miiller, ‘Triebkrifte des Krieges’. On the course of German occupation policy see Umbreit in Germany 
and the Second World War, vill. See in recent times Zimmerer, ‘Die Geburt des “Ostlandes”’. 
Zimmerer traces—though without looking on the German image of Russia as an important area for 
explanation—a line of development from German colonialism to a policy of annihilation in the east, 
and believes that ‘the breaking of a taboo, not only thinking about the extermination of whole ethnic 
groups but actually carrying it out’ happened firsc in the colonies (p. 32). 

56 See, for example, Dean, Collaboration. 
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on, who arrived as freedom fighters and left as Party bigwigs, and the only thing 
worthy of note was that every time the road was literally strewn with corpses’.>” 

In the occupied Soviet Union the German leaders dashed any hope there might 
have been among the population of finding a place as partners in Adolf Hitler’s 
‘New Europe’. They shocked people with their plunder, oppression, terror, and 
mass murder.°® And yet they made the ethnically, linguistically, and culturally very 
diverse periphery part of German war society. The conditions leading to that 
outcome were as varied as the specific experiences of the peoples of eastern and 
east-central Europe in the interwar period. Despite all the differences, however, the 
German leadership made the inhabitants of the occupied territories ready to accept 
the advent of a new regime not as a singular event but as just one more violent 
change, and to look for opportunities to make the best of it for themselves under 
the conditions of occupation. 


57 Gstrein, Das Handwerk des Tétens, 115-16. 
58 Miiller, Hitlers Ostkrieg; see also Amold’s recent Die Wehrmacht. 


II. Points of Contact for the German Occupiers 
in Eastern and East-Central Europe 


For many years, the Soviet hegemony after the Second World War cemented both 
western and eastern perceptions of the Soviet Union and the neighbouring states 
under its rule.! The immense losses which the Soviet state had suffered seemed to 
legitimize the Sovietization of eastern and east-central Europe. Thirty-four and a 
half million men—a substantial proportion of the entire male population—had 
served in the Red Army. Overall, the war probably cost the Soviet Union 26.6 
million lives, berween 8.7 and 11.3 million of them soldiers. Indirect losses of 
population through the drop in the birth rate resulting from the war raise this figure 
still further to as many as 45 million ‘missing’ men, as the horrendous price paid for 
victory in what was called the Great Patriotic War.” 

Social, cultural, and political assumptions, scarcely comparable one with an- 
other, characterized what were from the Nazi viewpoint the central targets of 
German expansion in the Soviet Union—the Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Belorussia, the northern Caucasus, and the Crimea. On closer examination, 
each of the areas over which the Wehrmacht held power in the summer of 1942 
divides into a large number of regions inhabited by a wide variety of nationalities. 
For several decades, political and social history described the Soviet Union from the 
perspective of its central power apparatus. Stalinism itself, however, can be seen as a 
reaction to the ungovernability of the provinces. Like tsarist rule it had an imperial 
dimension, with the central Asian regions, but partly also the periphery of Euro- 
pean Russia and the Caucasus, opposing Sovietization until after the Second World 
War.> Soviet patriotism and the leader cult around the Georgian Stalin bore a 
Russian or at least Slavic imprint, and brought disastrous consequences for those 
peoples who opposed the unconditional demands of the Party leadership.4 


1 See in general Stalin wollte ein anderes Europa, esp. ch. Il: ‘Der Plan “Barbarossa” als Phantom und 
als Realitat in der Politik Scalins (Frihjahr bis Sommer 1941)’ [The Barbarossa plan as phancom and 
reality in Stalin’s policy (Spring-Summer 1941)], 78-135. 

2 Figures from Senyavskaya, Psikhologia voiny v XX veke, 40; see also Anchukov, ‘Chto stoila SSSR- 
Rossii v XX stoletii voina’, 585-6. I have taken as my basis the official Soviet estimates, last used by 
Bohn, ‘Demographie’, 36. See Sokolov, ‘The Cost of War’, with a discussion of earlier Russian figures 
and the estimate of 43.3 million war dead, 171); Hartmann, ‘Verbrecherischer Krieg’, 64, esp. n. 393. 

3 See Provincial Landscapes; also the succinct comments by Horst Rohde in Germany and the Second 
World War, ii. 142; Kelly, ‘Conclusion’, 314. 

4 See Naimark, Fires of Hatred, 89-92. 
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From 1917 the Soviet Union went through a comprehensive change in the elites, 
social reconstruction, the elimination of social groups, and the persecution and 
decimation of national minorities. The forms of Soviet public life differed funda- 
mentally from those in western Europe, and under Stalinism they developed 
increasingly into large areas of control.> The following discussion examines at 
least a few of the central developments of the interwar period. 


1. THE FIRST WORLD WAR AND CIVIL WAR 


The First World War and the civil war covered an area stretching from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, and what happened in those wars affected almost the entire popula- 
tion. The years 1914 to 1921 were a civilizational disaster of the first magnitude (for 
the geographical extent of the military conflicts see Map II.£.11.1: The Russian theatre 
of war up to the collapse of the Central Powers).° The Russian army high command 
took control in the front area. The authorities were helped by the population in the 
hunt for ‘spies’; more than half a million Jews were classed as untrustworthy and 
friendly to the Germans, and resettled in the east or corralled in the larger cities in the 
area of the front. When the war was going badly from the Russian viewpoint, the same 
fate was visited on substantial parts of the Slav population (between 25 and 50 per cent 
in the gubernias of Grodno and Vilnius). The mostly farming and sedentary popu- 
lation avoided the evacuations by taking refuge in the forests, where they waited for the 
arrival of the troops of the Central Powers. The country suffered particularly from a 
severe food supply crisis and from savage requisitioning for military purposes. In the 
long term the creaking Russian war economy was unable to cope with the evacuations, 
and the affected areas were totally drained of resources. In eastern Galicia, first 
occupied by the Russian army and then liberated by the Central Powers in 1915, 
the population fled to the west in droves. The Russian occupation troops subjected the 
Galician Jews to the discriminatory laws of the Russian Empire.’ 

In 1915, in addition to Galicia, German and Austro-Hungarian troops occupied 
Lithuania and the neighbouring parts of Belorussia and Poland (Suwalki, Bialystok, 
and Grodno), together with Courland. The territory under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief East, denoted by the abbreviation ‘Ober Ost’, covered 
some 110,000 square kilometres. It was inhabited by Lithuanians, Belorussians, 
Jews, and Poles.® Poles, Russians, and Jews dominated the administration, trade, 
and craft industries, while Belorussians lived almost exclusively as farmers working 
the land.? In 1915 the front ran to the west of Minsk, where the Russian army 


5 See Alexopoulos, Stalin's Outcasts; on Stalin’s show trials see Hedeler’s recent Chronik der 
Moskauer Schauprozesse. 

6 Benecke, ‘Die Quaker in den Kresy Wschodnie’. 

7 See Stone, Eastern Front, Golovine, The Russian Army in the World War. 

8 Das Land Ober Ost. 

9 Mark, ‘Die nationale Bewegung der WeiSrussen’, 498. Vilnius during the Second World War, as 
an example of national distortions under Soviet and National Socialist influence, is described 
graphically by Lewandowska, Zycie codzienne Wilna w latach II wojny ‘wiatowej. 
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stood once again. The Russian military administration was replaced by a German 
military state, which controlled all areas of economic life, and was given the task of 
exploiting ‘Ober Ost’ for the benefit of the German war economy. The prime 
interest of this region, which in any case was structurally weak and had been 
devastated by the war, lay in the yield from its agriculture and forestry. Following 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in March 1915, German troops occupied Minsk, 
Mogilev, and Gomel, and extended the system of military administration to Latvia 
and Estonia. The army high command’s vision (‘Plan Neuland’) of protecting the 
Reich against a ‘menace from the east’ by means of a kind of military frontier of 
German settlers has attracted a certain amount of scholarly attention against the 
background of the later Nazi settlement plans,'® but the Central Powers’ inroads 
into the settlement and population pattern, the colonial mindset, the economic 
influence on an underdeveloped agricultural region, and the anti-Semitism that 
was regularly evident, had little to do with the racist war of extermination of 
1939-41, 

The attempt, mainly by the German government, to destabilize the Russian 
multinational empire by encouraging Polish, Latvian, Belorussian, Jewish, and 
Ukrainian strivings for independence was to have far more serious effects.'! The 
establishment of what were in some cases only short-lived national governments 
in the Ukraine, Belorussia, Lithuania, and Georgia, and the separation of the 
Polish areas, led after the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk not only to the hegemony of 
the German-led Central Powers over eastern and east-central Europe but also to 
national conflicts and border disputes.'!2 With the disappearance of the Russian 
tsar, the Orthodox Church, the old society, and most of its popular culture, the 
rural population lost its traditional points of reference, at least from the institutional 
viewpoint. The obshchina or ‘land commune’, the traditional rural form of organ- 
ization, became the central refuge, and eluded Soviet power up to the mid-1920s, 
indeed in some cases right up to the Second World War.!3 

During the First World War and civil war, the de-urbanization of the Russian 
Empire assumed alarming proportions. By 1920 the population of Petrograd had 
fallen to 33 per cent of the pre-war figure, and that of Moscow to 58 per cent. 
Transport capacity and industrial production had dropped to 64 per cent of their 
pre-war levels.!4 At a time when there was next to no government control of law 
and order, the people became familiar with terror and violence. In contrast to the 
situation in western Europe, hostilities on the eastern fronts were much more a war 
of movement. The experience of helpless exposure to massive battles of materiel 
was absent. Traditional firearms and modes of fighting, the direct killing and 
wounding of enemy soldiers, disposed men a great deal more to the use of brutal 
violence. The ‘Baltikumer’ (German volunteers who continued fighting in the 


'0 As a basic source, Liulevicius, War Land; see the review by Stefan Bruendel, 26 Jan. 2004, in 
H-Soz-u-Kult, URL: <http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/rezensionen/2004-2-102>. 

1! Demm, Ostpolitik und Propaganda. 12 Ferguson, The Pity of War. 

13 See Altrichter, Die Bauern von Tver, Siebert, Bauerliche Alltagsstrategien. 

\4 Beyrau, Schlachtfeld der Diktatoren, 16. 
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Baltic countries after 1919), for example, became very familiar with this far from 
modern form of warfare.!> 

In March 1917 the Russian Empire still had 15.1 million men under arms. By the 
end of the year there had been 7.4 million casualties, of whom only 1.7 million had 
been declared ‘missing’ (not counting some 3.4 million taken prisoner).!© Between 
the Russian October revolution in 1917 and the spring of 1918, almost 9 million of 
the tsar’s soldiers returned to civilian life, while other national legions and volunteer 
corps made their appearance. These engaged in battle with the Bolshevik troops, as 
well as with the rural population, part of which had organized itself along military 
lines (see Map II.8.11.2: The defeat of the intervention forces of the Entente and the 
armies of Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich, 1919). In the areas contested by 
the governmental institutions, political parties, social movements, and above all 
by the Red and White parties to the civil war, the civilian population experienced the 
desperate situation described by Isaac Babel in his story cycle Red Cavalry.” 

Anti-Semitism flared up in the battle zone, in the form of organized, savage 
pogroms. In the western parts of the former tsarist empire, inter-ethnic violence was 
perpetrated both by White troops and by Polish soldiers, Ukrainian units, and 
Bolshevik units.!® Whereas in the tsarist empire the Jews had been persecuted 
during the war for being friendly to the Germans, they now found themselves 
caught in the crossfire for allegedly helping the Communists.'? In eastern Galicia, 
fought over by Poles and Ukrainians, concentration camps for deported civilians 
were set up on both sides, and prisoners of war were murdered or died in vast 
numbers from infectious diseases. In the summer of 1919 Polish troops occupied 
eastern Galicia, and there were repeated ethnically-motivated attacks,?° 

Polish soldiers entered Vilnius after the German military and the Lithuanian state 
council (Taryba) had abandoned the city, and were in turn driven out by the 
advancing Red Army on 5 January 1919. This, with the aid of the Lithuanian 
Communists, brought Soviet rule into Lithuania before the city was once again 
occupied by Polish troops on 19 April 1919. Anti-Jewish pogroms formed the prelude 
to a Polish—Lithuanian confrontation over the Vilnius area, which came under Polish 
control in 1920. The two countries remained officially at war until 1938. The conflict 
was brought to an end only when the Lithuanian Soviet republic was finally estab- 
lished after the Second World War, turning Polish- and Jewish-dominated Vilnius 
into a Russianized Lithuanian centre for the republic, with a marked Soviet stamp.?! 


15 Schumann, ‘Europa’, 32; see also Zimmerer, ‘Geburt des “Ostlandes”’, 34-5. 

16 Figures from Senyavskaya, Psikhologia voiny v XX veke, 37; see Enzyklopddie Erster Weltkrieg, 
87-96, 663-6; Pethybridge, The Social Prelude to Stalinism, 73. 

17 Brovkin, Behind the Front Lines, Katzer, Die weiffe Bewegung, Babel, Konarmia. 

18 Beyrau, ‘Der Erste Weltkrieg’, 107 ff. '9 Abramson, A Prayer. 

20 Lytvyn, Ukrainsko-polska viyna; Klimecki, Polsko-ukrainska wojna. 

21 Pistohlkors, ‘Die historischen Voraussetzungen’; MacQueen, ‘Polen’. For the Polish viewpoint 
see Srebrakowski, Polacy w Litewskiej SRR, with a lengthy discussion of the demographic changes based 
on Polish, Lithuanian, and Soviet documents. Srebrakowski estimates, for the First World War period, 
the Polish share of the population of the city of Vilnius at 50% and Jews at 44%, with less than 3% of 
Lichuanians and around the same for Russians and Belorussians, ibid., 30. The Russian census of 1897 
shows, among the other tongues of the city’s total of 155,000 inhabitants, 62,000 speaking Yiddish, 
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In all the areas mentioned there were also German troops. In Latvia in 1919 German 
volunteer units (Freikorps) engaged in bitter battles with the Red Army, as well as with 
Estonian and later Latvian forces, and, after their slow retreat, left behind them a trail 
of devastation in Courland and northern Lithuania.?2 

The Polish—Soviet war even encompassed central Poland (see Map II.£.11.3: The 
end of the civil war and Polish-Soviet War, 1920). In May 1920 Polish and 
Ukrainian troops took Kiev. Following this the regrouped Red Army made a 
drive to the north-west which the Poles were able to stop only just outside Warsaw, 
in a battle fought on 15-18 August 1920. Attacks on and massacres of the civilian 
population were perpetrated by both sides. In Poland, after the Soviet withdrawal, 
the search began for ‘traitors’ and helpers of ‘Judaeo-Communism’ (zydokomuna).”3 

In March 1921, after almost seven years, the fierce conflicts in the region were 
brought to an end by the Riga Peace Treaty. They left behind them devastated 
landscapes, destroyed social and cultural links, a ruined economy, changed settlement 
patterns, and in many people a deep frustration that found expression in nationalisms 
and a ready resort to violence. The extent of the upheavals is illustrated by the fact that 
in the western and south-western areas of the empire, with their multi-ethnic patterns 
of settlement, and in the previously Russian provinces of Zhitomir, Chernigov, Kiev, 
Kamenets-Podolski, Kherson, Kharkov, and Ekaterinoslav, political power changed 
hands in each of them more than eight times between 1917 and 1920.24 

In the border regions, the years following the peace treaty were dominated by the 
military (see Map II.£.11.4: Formation of the Second Polish Republic, 1918-1921). 
In eastern Poland, banditry made life a misery; the availability of unregistered 
weapons must have been similar to the situation after the wars in the Balkans in 
the closing years of the twentieth century. Refugees from the young Soviet Union 
flooded into Poland. Police and army were unable to gain control over armed groups 
crossing back and forth in the border regions. The Polish government tried to 
stabilize the eastern provinces with military settlers, and formed a special border 
guard (Korpus Ochrony Pogranicza, KOP) for the same purpose. The Ukrainian and 
Belorussian minorities saw these measures as part of an oppressive policy of Poloni- 
zation.2> A long series of treaties and international agreements established new 
frontiers in the crisis regions, but the quarrels and conflicts continued nonetheless. 

National and economic conflicts went back to long before 1914. There was, for 
example, the Ukrainian—Polish conflict in Austrian Galicia, which had been 
accompanied by attacks on the local Jewish population since the 1880s. In the 


48,000 Polish, 38,000 Russian, but only 3,000 Lithuanian. Despite the lack of clear distinctions 
between ‘nationality’, ‘mother tongue’, and often also religious denomination, in che official statistics 
of Imperial Russia, the marked preponderance of Polish and Jewish culcure in a Russian-administered 
city is clear, see Pervaya vseobshchaya perepis naseleniya Rossiskoi imperii 1897 g., pt. 4, bk. 3, 2-3. 

22 Schulze, Freikorps und Republik. 

23 Davies, White Eagle, Red Star. 

24 For the Urals region see the study by Narskii, Zhizn v katastrofe; overview of the changes in 
balance of power within the previous Russian empire on p. 575; also Raleigh, Experiencing Russia's Civil 
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western provinces of Imperial Russia there were not only anti-Jewish pogroms— 
there was also ruthless Russification of the Polish minority. For the Russian 
authorities, with their eye on the Poles, the threat of revolt remained a nightmare 
right up to the end of the Russian Empire. Until the start of the war the Russian 
provinces were, de facto, governed autocratically. The Russian peasants, officially 
released from serfdom only in 1861, had periodically resorted to armed insurrection 
in order to better their material situation or demand restoration of a ‘just order’ .2¢ 
World war, revolution, and civil war in Russia can be seen as part of a long series 
of failed attempts at modernization. In the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
the Russian reformers had not managed to bring the project for a ‘Russian nation’ 
(through the introduction of universal conscription in 1874) into accord with the 
country’s social and ethnic structures. The Bolsheviks continued along the road of 
turning Russia into a modern state, but used methods of unparalleled brutality to 
put their version of reconstruction into practice.?” The Soviet Union, as well as the 
Baltic states and Poland, came into being as the result, and under the conditions, of 
a massive war. While it should not be forgotten that the ethnic and social groups 
living in the old multinational states for centuries past had managed to find ways of 
coexisting, the fact remains that violence, as one central experience, had been 
characteristic of the region since the latter part of the nineteenth century. 


2. NATIONALITIES POLICY AND THE STALINIST TERROR 


From the end of the civil war the question of nationalities was given heightened 
attention. The Soviet policy of korenizatsiya (indigenization, ‘rooting’) was intend- 
ed in the 1920s, with the help of local and regional Party cadres, to entrench the 
Soviet system in the non-Russian parts of the Soviet Union. This was coupled with 
toleration and support of national tendencies so long as they remained confined to 
the linguistic and cultural sphere and did not call the socialist reconstruction of 
society into question. The administrative structures erected for the purpose of 
national homogenization imposed artificial borders that in theory created home 
territories for the individual nationalities but in practice exacerbated the national 
tensions and conflicts which the USSR had inherited from the tsarist era. While the 
korenizatsiya policy at first left plenty of room for traditional ways of life, the Soviet 
drive to modernization soon found expression in the brutal collectivization of 
agriculture, in the settling of peoples who had previously led a nomadic existence, 
and in the horrifying numbers of victims of the ‘Great Terror’.?8 

The multiplicity of cultural systems in the USSR placed limits on the effective- 
ness of the underlying concepts of Soviet rule. In the countryside in particular, 
and on the Soviet periphery, the immediate post-revolutionary conditions were 
not conducive to influencing everyday life, language, and thought in a Bolsh- 
evik direction, apart from stage-managed public events. The new rulers saw 


26 Weeks, Nation and State. 27 See Sanborn, Drafting the Russian Nation. 
28 For the example of Azerbaijan in particular, see Baberowski, Der Feind ist tiberall. 
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multiplicity as a danger for their own simple order of things, and as chaos and 
hostility.2? That explains why terror was chosen as an effective means of securing 
their rule.3° The connections between korenizatsiya, ethnic cleansing, terror, and 
inter-ethnic relations within the multinational Soviet Union are still often far from 
clear in many respects. Even at the high point of Stalinism, however, the Soviet 
leadership made a distinction between nations which served the system and others 
which damaged it. In what follows, the hostile Soviet image of the ‘Ukrainian 
nationalist’ will be discussed at length as an example. 

The deaths of vast numbers were a constant experience for the Soviet population. 
Lenin was already responsible for the death of millions by famine in 1922, made 
worse by the consequences of Soviet wartime Communism. The New Economic 
Policy (Novaya ekonomicheskaya politika, NEP) is generally looked on as a phase of 
consolidation and relatively liberal conditions in the USSR. The repression did 
indeed lessen, but it did not cease. The main victims were the byushie liudi (former 
people), i.e. the ‘bourgeois’ specialists now no longer required. In the Soviet Union 
the legacy of the civil war was becoming apparent. The phenomenon of the bezpri- 
zornie (street children), an army of millions of orphans of the world war and civil war 
who roamed the land, stealing and killing, required from the state not just punish- 
ment but also a great many social-policy and welfare measures. Typical of early Soviet 
society was violent rowdyism (khuliganstvo), the nonconformist behaviour of young 
adults bent on causing mayhem.?! Unfulfilled promises by the Soviet leadership 
encouraged a readiness to resort to violence, especially among the young, and created 
the conditions for them to join in the hunt for ‘foreigners’ and ‘enemies’ .>? 

Forced collectivization led to the direct loss of millions of lives through the 
persecution of the kulaks and the shooting of opponents of the policy. To them can 
be added the indirect victims, such as those who died of hunger from 1932 to 1934. 
The ‘cleansing’ operations that began in 1934/5 peaked in the Great Terror of 
1937 and 1938, which affected virtually all social groups—ordinary people and the 
elites, the Party, social organizations, trade unions, intellectuals, workers, and 
farmers, as well as around 35,000 members of the upper echelons of the Red 
Army. Three of the Soviet Union’s first five marshals were liquidated or driven to 
suicide, as were four of the five first-rank commanders, all ten second-rank 
commanders, and all sixteen army commissars of both ranks.?4 

The destruction thus wrought was so serious because it developed a dynamic of its 
own in society at large and within the authorities. While the centres of Soviet power 
set quotas and looked for scapegoats, local offices frequently called for an ‘upping of 
the quota’. For the various agencies and organizations, often operating in competi- 
tion with each other, it was a matter of ‘exposing’ a specially large number of “enemies 


29 Baberowski, ‘Verschleierte Feinde’, 11-12. 

30 Baberowski, Der rote Terror, Stalinismus vor dem Zweiten Weltkrieg, Stalinismus: Neue Forschungen 
und Konzepte, The Stalinist Dictatorship; Stalinism: New Directions, Stalinism: The Essential Readings. 

3! Helmedach, ‘Gewalt’. 

32 Rittersporn, ‘Between Revolution and Daily Routine’; id., ‘Formy obshchestvennogo obikhoda 
molodezhi’. 

33 Moldenhauer, ‘Die Reorganisation der Roten Armee’, 139-47. 
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of the people’. Many competitors and rivals fell victim to personal vengeance and 
persecution.*4 Stalin called an end to the Great Terror in November 1938, but this 
meant only a lessening of the persecutions. The instruments of violence were kept 
ready to hand, and if needed were not only displayed but wielded. After the Hitler— 
Stalin pact, their effect was felt by the populations of the newly annexed areas: the 
Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Belorussians, Ukrainians, and Moldavians. 
The following discussion highlights the monstrous numbers involved and the 
phases of Soviet national policy for the Polish population in the USSR, and compares 
them with the situation in the Second Polish Republic. The example of Poland 
makes clear the extent of the ethnographic and societal changes brought about in the 
era of the world wars as a whole. In the immediate aftermath of the First World War, 
it was above all the nobility and intellectuals who emigrated from the former tsarist 
empire. Of the 1.6 million Poles who had lived within its borders at the outbreak of 
the war, around half left the USSR. The 1926 census found approximately 800,000 
Poles still there, of whom 496,000 were living in the Ukraine, 204,000 in the 
Russian Federal Socialist Soviet Republic (RFSSR), and 97,000 in Belorussia.3> 
Despite the population exodus caused by korenizatsiya, the 1920s were a golden 
age for Polish cultural autonomy. As a Soviet alternative to the restrictive nationalities 
policy of the new Polish state, the Soviet leadership allowed national regions and 
village soviets, as well as a large number of cultural institutions. In the Belorussian 
Soviet republic, for instance, given the poorly-developed Belorussian national culture, 
the Poles, as well as Jews, even played a key role in administration and education.*¢ 
From the end of the 1920s the Soviet leadership increasingly placed restrictions on 
cultural freedoms. Stalin’s rule then brought an existential threat to the Poles. 
Following persecution of the Polish Communists on the grounds of alleged sabotage 
and spying, the authorities closed down the Polish educational and cultural institutes 
in the summer and autumn of 1933. That was followed in turn by a campaign 
against ‘Polish kulaks’. A third of all Polish farmers in the Ukraine were designated as 
‘kulaks’, with the result that the ‘de-kulakization quotient’ was four times higher 
than in other regions. In Belorussia the anti-Polish campaign was less savage—as was 
collectivization as a whole—but there too the Polish national region was dissolved in 
1938 (the equivalent region in the Ukraine having already been dissolved in 1935). 
In the Ukraine 250,000 Poles fell victim to a wave of deportations in the autumn of 
1936 and were sent to Kazakhstan and Siberia, as were many other nationalities from 
the border regions who were classed as hostile. Around a quarter of them died during 
the journey. The repressions lasted until November 1938, officially serving the 
purpose of breaking up an imaginary espionage and resistance network.*” According 
to recent figures, the Soviet authorities condemned almost 140,000 to death in the 
course of the ‘Polish operation’, and more than 111,000 were actually executed.38 


34 For an overall view, see Getty, ‘Excesses’. 35 Figures from Rhode, ‘Polen’, 414. 

36 Chiari, ‘Nationale Renaissance’. 37 Paczkowski, ‘Polen’. 

38 Petrov and Roginskii, ‘Polskaya operatsiya’, 33. A substantial though so far undetermined 
number of victims belonged to non-Polish ethnic groups, for which information I am grateful to 
Gabor von Rittersporn. 
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After the annexation of eastern Poland in 1939, the anti-Polish ‘cleansings’ 
reached a new dimension (see Map II.£.11.5: Poland 1939/40). Belorussia and the 
Ukraine doubled their area and population. The victims of the incarcerations and 
deportations that quickly began included Poles but also Belorussians, Ukrainians, 
and Jews. Polish schools, administrations, and cultural institutions were closed 
down. In May and June 1940 the NKVD, acting on a decision by the Soviet 
leadership, murdered more than 25,700 Polish prisoners of war—active-list and 
reserve officers, police, and ‘other socially-dangerous elements—thereby bringing 
about one of the great traumas in Polish national history.3? By the time of the 
German attack on eastern Poland, probably between 316,000 and 325,000 former 
Polish citizens had been deported to the east. They comprised some 200,000 Poles, 
more than 70,000 Jews, 25,000 Ukrainians, 20,000 Belorussians, and a few 
thousand Germans, Lithuanians, Czechs, and Russians.*° 

The end of the war, and the Soviet ‘repatriations’, brought further ethnic 
cleansing, which in many places continued well past 1947.4! The resettlement of 
Ukrainians and Belorussians in the east and the ‘repatriation’ of Poles to the post- 
war territory of Poland created two new and ethnically more or less homogeneous 
Soviet republics, in which the Polish population group now played more of a 
marginal role. In 1989 only 30 per cent of the remaining Polish Soviet citizens still 
gave Polish as their mother-tongue.4? Emigration, deportation, and denationaliza- 
tion in the period of the two world wars led to the virtual disappearance of Poles as a 
separate population group in the USSR. 

In contrast, the history of the Second Polish Republic was marked by the 
manoeuvring of rapidly changing leaderships between state nationalism, economic 
distress, and the demands of the ethnic minorities, which—especially those of the 
Ukrainians, Germans, Belorussians, and Jews—were perceived as a threat. Poland 
at first adopted the model of a western, liberal democracy, but succeeded neither in 
permanently establishing the corresponding institutions nor in closing the eco- 
nomic gap between it and western Europe. It rapidly turned into an authoritarian 
state. Right up to the start of the Second World War the old Polish elites made 
modernization of society—for example in dealings with the country’s own 
minorities—by and large an impossibility.*9 

Prior to 1918 Polish eastern Galicia (which for Russian nationalists was Russian 
soil since time immemorial) had been part of Austria, the eastern bulwark of an 
indivisible Poland, and the western province of an imagined Ukrainian nation- 
state. The Ukrainian population felt themselves to have been the losers in the war, 
and saw the Polish state as an occupying power. Polonization affected schools, 
educational establishments, and the press. Members of the Ukrainian ruling classes 


39 See as basic source the 3-volume collection of Polish-Russian documents Katy. Dokumenty 
Zobrodni. 

40 Studia z dziejow okupaci sowieckiej; Jasiewicz, Zaglada Polskich Kresdw, see, with numerous 
further literature references, Roman, ‘Die sowjetische Okkupation’. 

41 Martin, ‘Origins of Soviet Ethnic Cleansing’; Hryciuk, Polacy we Lwowie; Glowacki, Sowieci 
wobec Polakéw; Repressii protiv polyakov. 

42 Figures from Rhode, ‘Polen’, 416. 43 Segert, Die Grenzen Osteuropas, Janos, East-Central. 
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Russian territories occupied by the Central Powers 


directions of attack 
Soviet counter-attacks and first advance after the German collapse 


Map II.£.11.1. The Russian theatre of war up to the collapse of the Central Powers 
Source: Grofer Historischer Weltatlas, pt. 3, 69. 
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Black Sea 


Naval blockade 
by the Entente from Nov. 1918 


Fronts (furthest advance) of the Entente troops and the 
allied nations, as well asthe ‘White Russian’ units eupported 
by the Entente 


Main directions of attack 
Soviet defensive fronts 


‘Soviet directions of attack 


temporarily independent areas 
(under the control of the Entente and its allies) 


Map IL.£.11.2. The defeat of the intervention forces of the Entente and the armies of 
Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich, 1919 
Source: Grofer Historischer Weltatlas, pt. 3, 69. 
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Duchy of Teschen (Silesia), declared part of Poland on 28 Oct. 1918. The Conference of Ambassadors of 28 July 
1920 awarded the eastern part to Poland (from Austria). The western part (Zaolzie) was annexed by Poland 
on 1 Oct. 1938 (from Czechoslovakia). 


Western Galicia, taken over by the Polish Liquidation Committee from 28 Oct. 1918 to 10 Jan. 1919 (from Austria). 


Austrian-occupied area of the Kingdom of Poland, from 4 Nov. 1918 dependent on the Polish provisional 
government in Lublin (from Russia). 


German-occupied area of the Kingdom of Poland, evacuated by the German army on 11 Nov. 1918, handed 
over to Jézef Pitsudski by the Regency Council on 14 Nov, 1918 (from Russia). 


Eastern Galicia, from Nov, 1918 disputed by Poland and the West Ukrainian Republic; occupied by the Polish 
army in July 1919; awarded to Poland by the League of Nations in 1923, 
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Grand Duchy of Posen, separated from Prussia after the Posen Uprising, 26 Dec. 1918 to 16 Feb. 1919 
(from Germany). 


Treaty of Versailles (26 June 1919), territory awarded to Poland in addition to the Grand Duchy of Posen, 
incorporated on 20 Jan. 1920 (from Germany). 
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Janowo, Napromek, Grunwald, villages awarded to Poland after the plebiscite in East Prussia on 23 Jul. 1920 
(from Germany). 


Orawa, awarded to Poland by the Conference of Ambassadors on 28 July 1920 (from Hungary). 
Zips, awarded to Poland by the Conference of Ambassadors on 28 July 1920 (from Hungary). 


Middle Lithuania, occupied by the Polish army on 9 Oct. 1920, incorporated in Poland by referendum in March 
1922 (from Russia). 
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Eastern borderlands, occupied by the German army until February 1919; disputed by Poland and Soviet Russia 
in the Polish-Soviet War of 1919-20; awarded to Poland by the Treaty of Riga on 18 Mar. 1921 (from Russia). 


fl 


Upper Silesia, the south-eastern part of the plebiscite area was awarded to Poland by the Conference of 
Ambassadors on 20 Oct. 1921. 


Map IL.£.11.4. Formation of the Second Polish Republic, 1918-1921 


Source: Davies, Im Herzen Europas, 107. 
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Map II£.11.5. Poland 1939/40 


had no access to senior positions in the government administration, and in all areas 
of life were at a disadvantage compared to the Poles. The capital city of Lwéw was 
styled by the Polish authorities the Polish ‘city of heroes’ in the struggle for national 
assertion in the borderland areas.44 Clashes with Ukrainian nationalists led in the 
1930s to the rise of a Ukrainian military underground organization, which regularly 
murdered Polish landowners and members of the administration, as well as their 
Ukrainian ‘collaborators’. In eastern Galicia these clashes led to ‘pacification 
operations’ by the Polish security forces, the victims of which included innocent 
civilians as well as criminals and insurgents.*° 

The loss of the Polish eastern borderlands (kresy wschodnie) to the Soviet Union 
in 1939 and the ensuing expulsions of Poles, which continued up to the ‘repatri- 
ations’ of the late 1940s, remain to this day a central motif in Polish national 
history.4° The kresy are remembered as a Polish bulwark in the east.4” The Polish 
state’s unsolved problem with its Ukrainian and Belorussian minorities also had a 


44 Mick, ‘Ethnische Gewalt’. 45 Wendland, ‘Galizien’, 389-421, esp. 414-16. 

46 See Bartetzky, ‘Der wiedergekrénte Adler’. 

47 See Krzeminski, ‘Die schwierige deutsch-polnische Vergangenheitspolitik’, and the conference 
report by Christine Brenner, “Zur Analyse aktueller Diskurse iiber Flucht und Vertreibungen 
1938-1950 in Zentral- und Ostmitteleuropa—Arbeitstagung des FOROST-Projektes’ [Discussion 
of current debates on flight and expulsions 1938-1950 in central and east-central Europe—a 
FOROST Project conference], 11 Oct. 2003, Munich, in H-Soz-u-Kult, 22 Oct. 2003 (16 Mar. 
2004), URL: <http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/tagungsberichte/id=307>. 
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direct effect on Soviet and German attempts after 1939 to impose a new order on 
the territory of the Second Polish Republic. 


3. UPHEAVAL, EXPERIENCE OF VIOLENCE, AND 
READINESS TO RESORT TO VIOLENCE IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet state came into being during a ‘continuum of crisis’ that stretched back 
far into the nineteenth century.4® Many members of the new Soviet bureaucracy 
had fought in the civil war, which by 1920 had claimed 7 million Russian lives. 
Russian twentieth-century history was strongly influenced by the militarization of 
social consciousness, such that even in ordinary civilian life a combatant psychology 
may have predominated.*? For the years of the world war, revolution, and civil war, 
the wish to ‘survive amid disaster’ has been described as the key motive for 
individual behaviour—with serious effects on the culture of politics and of everyday 
life.°° Even after Soviet rule had been consolidated, a permanent state of war with 
the USSR’s non-Communist neighbours governed the way the Soviet Party leaders 
operated. As well as creating a siege mentality, they developed numerous military- 
style mechanisms for ruling and disciplining their own society. In the case of 
Germany, there is much to be said for looking at the period of the world wars as 
a historical unit in which the ‘original disaster’ of 1914 formed the prelude to and 
model for the Second World War.>! In the case of the Sovier Union, such an 
approach is even more convincing (see Map II.£.111.1: East-Central Europe: popu- 
lation shifts in the period of the two world wars, 1919 to 1949). 

The First World War and civil war, in the course of which whole tracts of land 
were laid waste, were a devastating experience for the inhabitants (see Map II.z.11.2: 
The defeat of the intervention forces of the Entente and the armies of Kolchak, 
Denikin, and Yudenich, 1919), The extent of the destruction is illustrated by a 
reader’s letter from a doctor from the Urals which appeared in the newspaper 
Uralsky rabochy (Urals Worker): “Before our eyes... there are shocking scenes of 
death from starvation, people eating the fallen, devouring human bodies, parents 
eating their own and other people’s children. Such starvation as Russia is now 
experiencing has proved to be a factor leading the nation into degeneration and 


48 See Holquist, Making War, and Christoph Gumb’s review of Sanborn, Drafting the Russian 
Nation, in H-Soz-u-Kult, 26 Feb. 2004, URL: <http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/rezensionen/ 
2004-1-115>. 

49 Senyavskaya, Psikhologia voiny v XX veke, 318-29, especially 318. 

59 Narskii, Zhien v katastrofe, 561. 

5! See the striking article by Hans-Ulrich Wehler, ‘“Die Urkatastrophe”: Der Erste Weltkrieg als 
Auftakt und Vorbild fiir den Zweiten Weltkrieg’, Der Spiegel, no. 8, 16 Feb. 2004, 82-9. The 
magazine’s cover carries the portraits of Kaiser Wilhelm II and Adolf Hitler, and, borrowing the 
phrase coined by the French sociologist Raymond Aron, has the title ‘1914-1945: Der Dreifigjahrige 
Krieg’ [The 30-Year War]; see also the somewhat overdone continuity thesis of Liulevicius, War Land. 
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decay (vyrozhdenie).>* The suffering and misery shook the survivors’ faith in the 
state and their rulers, and created a sense of foreboding which found confirmation 
in the Stalinist terror, the Sovietization of 1939, the German occupation after 
1941, and finally in the second Sovietization by the Red Army.» 

From the outbreak of the Second World War, Russia experienced a special form 
of ‘modern’ violence, to which not only the combatants but the civilian population 
too were increasingly exposed. One characteristic of the hostilities was that growing 
mechanization and the improvement of command capability went hand in hand 
with a loss of control by the military leaders over excesses committed against 
civilians. In the course of the war the Russian troops’ images of the enemy were 
transformed. At the outset, their main enemy was the military adversary, but as 
time went their thoughts focused increasingly on internal enemies. From 1916 
onwards the tenor of Russian soldiers’ letters home was set by hatred of Germans, 
now directed at members of the German minority (the nobility, landowners, 
settlers, and members of the elites in general, who were also seen as ‘Germans’), 
and by ever-increasing hostiliry towards the Jews.°4 In addition to the physical 
menace and the destruction of human life, traditional life-worlds were violently 
disrupted and transformed by the political upheavals.>° 

The Russian revolution comprised rebellions by war-weary farmers aiming at 
land redistribution, violent uprisings by the nomads of central Asia seeking to 
return to their traditional peripatetic way of life, or struggles along the western 
borders of the empire and in Transcaucasia, where minorities were striving to gain 
national independence. In the cities, workers took up arms for the revolution, while 
those who supported the old system put up armed resistance. In Kazakhstan, 
resistance to the introduction of conscription led to open guerrilla warfare.>° 

Even the relationship between the sexes was redefined. In this the state was able 
to deploy, in addition to the schools and youth organizations (most of all the 
Komsomol), a wide range of educational and cultural policy instruments.” Alex- 
andra Kollontay describes the conflict-laden attempt to arrive at viable Communist 
living patterns during the NEP. She depicts the early 1920s as a transitional phase 
during which, after the revolution, new and old societal forces found themselves in 
an unstable balance, while urban life-worlds, at least, were already undergoing 
dramatic change.°® This instability was brought to an end by Stalin’s rule. What in 
Russia at the turn of the century had applied to the training of soldiers now affected 
the whole of ‘Soviet society’, which in the 1920s and 1930s was increasingly 
dominated by masculine ideals. Virility and a sense of political community joined 


52 Uralsky rabochy, 11 May 1922, quote from Narskii, Zhizn’y katastrofe, 560. 

53 Overview in Wrébel, ‘The Seeds of Violence’. 

54 Beyrau, ‘Der Erste Weltkrieg’, 102-3. 

55 Hildermeier, Geschichte der Soujetunion 1917-1991. 

56 Figes, A People’s Tragedy, id., Peasant Russia; Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union; id., Russian 
Revolution. 

57 See Attwood and Kelly, ‘Programmes for Identity’; Kenez, The Birth of the Propaganda State. 

58 Kollontay, Wege der Liebe; on the early 1920s in Leningrad see Obertreis, Wohnen in Leningrad. 
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in an indivisible union with the propagation of force as a legitimate way of solving 
problems.°? 

The destructive consequences of the First World War had already shown 
themselves in the acceptance of rhetorical militancy and a readiness for physical 
violence. The Freikorps and White Terror on the right, and the Red Guards and 
Cheka® on the left, were the first to adopt spontaneous, and later systematically 
organized, violence as a political instrument and unabashedly propagate it as such. 
Moreover a horrendous level of criminal activity was an everyday experience for the 
public until well into the 1920s. In the towns and the countryside life reverted to 
archaic ways, became fragmented, and returned to pre-industrial methods of self- 
administered justice, with a coarsening of manners everywhere apparent.°! Vio- 
lence as an instrument of rule could in practice often not be distinguished from 
individual criminality, any more than could the political, ethnic, or economic 
motives behind the atrocities. The lowering of the threshold for resort to violence, 
however, was the condition for the use of terror and extermination as a means of 
securing state power. Many members of the Soviet bureaucracy were selected 
precisely because they had gained experience in the revolutionary struggle. They 
made that experience the basis for dealing with post-war problems as well, thereby 
helping to perpetuate the state of war both externally and internally.° 

It should be stated explicitly at this point that the history of the Soviet Union 
and Stalinism cannot be explained by the modern concept of the ‘culture of 
violence’, used as an explanatory model in the study of history.°? While that 
concept can help us understand relations with (foreign) authority, it should not 
constrict our view of everyday realities. Obviously, the fact that in the USSR in the 


59 See Sanborn, Drafting the Russian Nation; with a view mainly to the west, Mosse, The Image 

of Man. 
" The common term used for the VChK, Vserossiyskaya Chrezuychaynaya Komissiya po borbe s 
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Counter-revolution, Sabotage, and Speculation); from 1922, the State Political Administration 
(Gosudarstuennoye Politicheskoye Upravlenie, GPU), and from 1923 the Joint State Political 
Administration (Obedinennoye gosudarstvennoie politicheskoye upravlenie, OGPU), part of the Soviet 
interior ministry's NKVD. 
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Stalin period political jokes were punished with a minimum of five years in prison 
does not mean that in the Soviet Union such jokes were never told.°4 When we 
look back at history, the problematic aspects of the cohabitation of different ethnic 
groups strike us more forcefully than the often problem-free daily life in ethnically 
mixed regions. That is because the former, seen against the background of the 
Holocaust, constitute a kind of ‘prequel’ to a subject of major historical interest. 
The division of labour between a Polish or Russian nobility, a Lithuanian or 
Belorussian rural population, and Jewish artisans, which functioned effectively in 
Imperial Russia, is less frequently documented. Far more often, such things as the 
Jewish pogroms of the nineteenth century or the position of the Jews are seen as 
‘problems’ for Russian reformers.®> In the Soviet Union of the 1930s there was 
ordinary everyday routine as well as the Terror; there was positive identification 
with the state and society, reconstruction, and retreat into private life. 

In private niches, despite the myth of the collective nature of “Soviet man’, the 
yearning for an individual idyll defied the state. This longing reached right down 
into everyday petit-bourgeois culture. Items of furniture, crammed with personal 
souvenirs and displayed like shrines, later matched exactly the parochial tastes of the 
German occupiers, who in the Soviet Union found themselves reminded of their 
own unlived-in front parlours kept ‘for best’.°7 

And yet powerlessness, fear, and repression were basic experiences of everyday 
life. That also counts as part of the ‘culture of violence’. In the Party and in official 
authorities, false reporting, concealment of output capacity, fraudulent fulfilment 
of planning quotas via the production of substandard goods, illegal taxation, illegal 
punishments, and illegal orders were rife. The administration successfully avoided 
institutional control by the government, without seeing this as ‘anti-Soviet resist- 
ance’. Rather, individual officials sought to ensure their own advantages and 
positions. The evident power and authority enjoyed by the Party provided an 
example for behaviour at subordinate levels. The Soviet leaders’ failure to create a 
modern social order led in many areas to the restoration of archaic social relations, a 
traditional social and military hierarchy, authoritarian forms of exercising power, 
and to the ruler cult around Stalin.©® These phenomena came to the fore during the 
German occupation. On the other hand, under the conditions of the racist war of 
extermination, ‘positive’ experiences of the cohabitation of ethnic groups were not a 
model compatible with the German manner of ruling. 
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4. ACCEPTANCE OF GERMAN RULE 


In the Soviet Union a radical remodelling of the social order had taken place since 
1917, Emigration, ‘cleansing’ operations, and growing control by the Party over all 
areas of education and training had brought about a socialist society. As well as fear, 
the CPSU had succeeded in instilling a high measure of identification with the 
system, especially among young people.°? 

At the end of the 1930s the system appeared, at least outwardly, to some extent 
firmly established. Yet it was not only exiles, ‘bourgeois nationalists’ (burzhuazniye 
natscionalisty), or ‘odious characters’ (odioznye figury) who were prepared to cooper- 
ate with the occupying power.’ During the occupation, events in the countryside 
in particular were to show that Soviet nationalities policy, collectivization, and 
terror had failed to produce a homogeneous Soviet people (sovetskii narod) and 
blank out its memories. Very often the war itself had the opposite effect. The 
defenders of the beleaguered city of Leningrad, for example, were cut off from 
Soviet support for three years, and consequently less easily subjected to control and 
disciplinary supervision by the authorities. In the city, where hundreds of thou- 
sands fell victim to the callous German calculation that they would die from 
starvation and cold, the Party and population did indeed work together in organ- 
izing the defence; but at the same time there was a resurgence of faith and religious 
belief, accompanied by bitterness and anger at the Stalinist Terror of the pre-war 
years, Given that the Germans were at the gates of the city, such feelings did not 
pose a threat to the system,”! especially since the NKVD ultimately maintained 
public order by imposing draconian penalties. The hunt for ‘enemies’ within, for 
the ‘willing and unwilling accomplices’ of the fascist aggressors, for conspirators, 
spies, saboteurs, and deserters continued during the war. By October 1942 the 
secret service in the city had broken up more than 600 ‘counter-revolutionary 
groupings’, and arrested almost 10,000 persons. 

In the German-occupied areas there were many opportunists and conformists 
prepared to cooperate with the German authorities, even among functionaries of 
the Soviet regime who had not managed to flee with the Red Army in 1941,72 
although such people, as members of the former elite, were at first unacceptable to 
the occupiers. The bulk of the rural population who had not been evacuated had 
followed an older pattern of behaviour with regard to the everyday realities of the 
Soviet system, and had kept aloof from politics and the state.”> In 1941 villagers 
proudly showed German soldiers old icons which they had kept hidden in attics 
and cellars for decades.” 


69 See, for example, Kotkin, Magnetic Mountain, Neutawz, Die Moskauer Metro; Kuht-Korolev, 
Gezaihmte Helden. 

70 Thus Popov, NKVD i partizanskoe dvizhenie, 69. 

71 For a comprehensive view, see Ganzenmiiller, ‘Das belagerte Leningrad’, here 317-23, 333-8, 
figures in 337, 343-4, 346-50; also Lomagin, V tiskakh goloda; id., Neizvestnaya blokada. 

72 For the Leningrad Oblast, see Hill, ‘The Partisan War’. 

73 See Russian Peasant Women; Gorod i dereunya v evropeiskoi Rossii. 

74 See Inf. Lt. Hans A., letter, 4 Dec. 1941, MKB forces mail collection, 3.2002.0211. 
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The CPSU organized from Moscow the Russian-dominated Soviet ‘people’s war’ 
against the Fascist invaders. As in the organization of Soviet large-scale construction 
projects or in the Stalinist cult of technology, there was a clear hierarchy of peoples and 
a power gap between the centre and the periphery.”* In the unoccupied parts of the 
Soviet Union, from the German invasion until the end of the Second World War, the 
political leadership was able to keep actual or suspected outbreaks of national separ- 
atism under control, or suppress them by the use of naked force. In the Russian 
heartlands, the Nazi onslaught—its character as a racist war of annihilation, and the 
nature of German occupation rule in the east, as unpredictable as it was brutal—also 
favoured the integrative function of Stalin and the CPSU, while the government’s 
repressive measures against other nationalities in the USSR continued.”6 

In the occupied areas, on the other hand, the German occupation aroused not 
only opposition to foreign rule but also—especially in the Baltic states and what had 
previously been eastern Poland—ethnic and social conflicts. The course of those 
conflicts facilitates an understanding of the change in rule that has already been 
described here, the model of a ‘culture of violence’, and the conditions created by the 
Soviet annexation.”” In the Baltic countries and eastern Poland, the 1930s had been 
marked by the new nation states’ efforts to extend the dominant position of the 
titular nations and impose a corresponding hierarchy on the various minorities. The 
Soviet occupying power broke up the existing pattern of status, and switched the 
elites, thereby arousing powerful emotions such as fear, hatred, and rage. The 
German invasion released covetous feelings among the former ruling classes and, 
in addition to its own brutal treatment of ‘enemies’, provoked violent reactions on 
the part of the indigenous population. The outbreaks of violence—in the form of 
pogroms, for example—were linked with historical attributions of blame such as the 
role of Jews in the Soviet state machinery, the oppression of the Ukrainians by the 
Poles during the Second Polish Republic, and so on. Hatred of the ‘Others’ acted as a 
safety valve for one’s own frustrations. Often all that was needed to unleash violence 
against Jews was the presence of just a few Jewish members of the Soviet NKVD. In 
the occupied Soviet Union, the German Finsategruppen found that no national 
leadership was needed in order to promote the ‘self-purification efforts’ of the 
national groups, which the Germans welcomed. The experience of and readiness 
for violence acquired in the interwar years was often sufficient in itself.78 

The instigators and perpetrators of anti-Jewish pogroms in the Lomza and 
Bialystok area (subsumed in present-day discussions under the name of ‘Jed- 
wabne’), for example, were frequently persons who had escaped from Soviet prisons 
during the German invasion or had been active in the anti-Soviet underground 
prior to the summer of 1941. The Soviet occupation since 1939 had lent great 


75 See Gestwa, ‘Technik’. 

76 See the conference report by Manuela Putz on ‘Stalinismus und Imperium—die Sowjetunion als 
Vielvélkerreich’, 4-5 July 2003, Hamburg, in H-Soz-u-Kult, 15 Aug. 2003 (16 Mar. 2004), URL: 
<htp://hsozkult.geschichte. hu-berlin.de/tagungsberichte/id=279>, together with Sowjetpatriorismus 
und Geschichte. 

77 See the theoretical studies by Petersen, Understanding Ethnic Violence, 17-39. 

78 Tbid., 115, 135. 
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virulence to the stereotype of zydokomuna (Judaeo-Communism)”? The local 
population—sometimes including the local police forces—endorsed or actively 
supported German anti-Jewish operations in various localities in widely differing 
ways and with varying degrees of harshness, but on the whole to an appreciable 
extent.80 


79 Dmitréw, ‘Die Einsatzgruppen der deutschen Sicherheitspolizei’, 172-7. 
80 Machcewicz, ‘Rund um Jedwabne’, 55, 85-94. 


III. The Interwar Years and Occupation 
in the Baltic Countries 


For the Baltic states, the years between the two world wars were a period of 
development and crisis. Estonia (Eesti), Latvia (Latviya), and Lithuania (Lietuva) 
were multi-ethnic constructs, marked historically by their involvement with Sweden, 
Poland, and the Russian Empire. Estonia and Latvia also had influential elites of 
German origin. Linguistically, only the Latvians and Lithuanians are Baltic peoples— 
the Estonians, like the Finns and Hungarians, belong to the Finno-Ugric language 
family. The Baltic and Finno-Ugric tribes settled in medieval Livonia, which was 
forcibly Christianized by the Teutonic Knights. Assimilation with the numerically 
largest ethnic group, the Latgallians, produced a population group which from the 
sixteenth century were increasingly known as ‘Letts’, most of whom adopted the 
Protestant creed. In the Middle Ages Lithuanian grand dukes ruled over a multi-ethnic 
empire that at times stretched from the Black Sea to the Baltic. As the last heathens in 
Europe, they converted to the Catholic faith. From 1569 Lithuania was in a personal 
union with Poland, and the Lithuanian nobility became virtually Polonized. 

With the capitulation of the Livonian knights in the Great Nordic War in 1710, 
Livonia, after belonging for a time to Sweden in the seventeenth century, fell to 
Russia. Nonetheless the German knights, as heirs to the Teutonic Order (the last 
Livonian master of the Order, as Duke of Courland, became a Polish vassal in 
1661), together with the German Hansa merchants, continued to have a major 
influence on the development of the region. Until 1889 the German upper class 
and their knightly caste dominated the judicial system and police as well as the 
administration of schools and churches. In many areas the privilege-based social 
order of the Middle Ages persisted into the middle of the nineteenth century. 

After the partitions of Poland, the Russian tsar ruled over the ‘German Baltic 
provinces’ of Estonia, Livonia, and Courland. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century the Latvian, Estonian, and Lithuanian areas of settlement saw the emer- 
gence of tentative national movements. Up to this time the predominandy rural 
Estonians, Letts, and Lithuanians had had a share only at a local level in ruling the 
areas they inhabited. The beginnings of folk-inspired national self-awareness were 
manifested by the small stratum of intellectuals, in Lithuania also by the clergy, and 
in Latvia and Estonia by members of the rural population, which had a high rate of 
literacy as a result of Protestantism. 

Mainly in reaction to the repressive tsarist nationalities policy in the Baltic 
provinces, there arose a wide range of political groupings which, in conjunction 
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with the growing mobilization of the population in the economy and culture, and 
dynamized by socialist influences, provided the foundations for the creation of 
nation states.! The independent republic of Estonia, proclaimed on 24 February 
1918, was given its final form by the Peace of Tartu (2 February 1920). The 
borders of the Republic of Latvia were fixed by the Peace of Riga, where it was 
proclaimed as such on 18 November 1918. On 16 February 1918 a Council of 
Lithuania (Lietuvos Taryba) proclaimed Lithuania as an independent republic, and 
the government led by Augustinas Voldemaras subsequently took up the fight 
against the Russian revolutionary Government of the Soviets, German-Baltic 
Freikorps, and Polish troops. In the Peace of Moscow, Lithuania was promised 
the Vilnius region as its historic ‘heartland’ but lost it to Poland only shortly 
afterwards. On the other hand, the Lithuanian Republic reclaimed the Memel 
region from Germany from 1923 to 1939 (see Map II.z.11.2: The Baltic states 
since 1918/19). Both regions remained a focus of national and foreign-policy 
tensions up to the end of Lithuanian independence.* 

The three newly established Baltic states embarked on the path of parliamentary 
democracy. In the interwar years Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania tried—like Poland 
and, initially, also the Soviet Union—with greater or lesser success to arrive at a 
compromise in their treatment of their minorities (mainly Poles, Russians, Ger- 
mans, Jews, and Swedes). Against this, however, stood the demands of the new 
titular nations. In reality, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania remained, up to the 
Second World War, states made up of various nationalities, rather than nation 
states (see Table II.e.111.1).3 

All three Baltic countries experienced authoritarian regimes. In Estonia and 
Latvia, Konstantin Pats and Karlis Ulmanis tried from 1934 to find solutions to 
economic and political instability. In Lithuania the country’s politics were domin- 
ated from 1926, after the collapse of parliamentary democracy and a coup d état, by 
Antanas Smetona and the National Union (Tautininkai). The three Baltic leaders 
were not revolutionary and ambitious men taking advantage of the political and 
economic crises, but members of the national intelligentsia rooted in their native 
soil. Pats, Ulmanis, and Smetona were born in the 1870s, and came from a peasant 
background. All three were among the founders of their states in 1918. 

The emergence of authoritarian systems reflected the growing strength of na- 
tional and nationalistic forces.4 It was connected with the economic problems 
encountered by the Baltic as a result of the destruction and restructuring of 
the economic space after the First World War and the world economic crisis. 
The change to authoritarian systems was also the result of dissatisfaction with the 
confused party-political landscape and a rapid succession of governments. Besides 


' Pistohlkors, ‘Die historischen Voraussetzungen’; Plakans, The Latvians; Rowell, Lithuania 
Ascending, Lojka, ‘Die weiSrussischen Territorien’. 

2 See Von den baltischen Provinzen zu den baltischen Staaten; Rauch, Geschichte der baltischen 
Staaten, 100-6; Hellmann, Grundztige der Geschichte Litauens, 141-60. 

3 For a definition see Onken, Revisionismus, 55. 

4 On the development of the three Baltic capitals into seats of government see Filberth, Tallinn— 
Riga—Kaunas. 
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Table II.£.m1.1. Population of the Baltic states before the Second World War 


Estonia Latvia Lithuania 

Total 1,130,000 1,468,00 2,435,000 

Titular nation (as %) 88.8 770 84.1 

Russians (as %) 8.1 8.8 2.5 

Germans (as %) 1.6 3.3 1.6 

Jews (as %) 0.2 49 76 

Poles (as %) 2.5 3.2 

Belorussians (as %) 1.4 

Lithuanians (as %) 1,2 

Others (as %) 0.7 0.9 1.0 

Sources: Schlau, ‘Der Statistical Schlau, ‘Der 
Wandel in der Yearbook Wandel in der 
sozialen of Latvia sozialen 
Struktur’, 372 (Riga, 1995), 61 Struktur’, 370 


conflicts with Germany and Poland (over the Memel and Vilnius regions), the fact 
of having as a neighbour the expansionist and internationalist Soviet Union, seen as 
both a threat to and a possible guarantor of independence, encouraged the call for 
‘strong men’, 

In the Baltic region the military, paramilitary formations, and Freikorps deter- 
mined both the limits to and the outcome of domestic political conflicts. The Baltic 
war of liberation of 1918-20 was fought by Baltic troops against the parties to the 
Russian civil war, as well as against German plans for annexation and colonization, 
with the German Freikorps under the command of General Riidiger von der Goltz 
seeing itself as the representative of a German Baltic policy that had been inter- 
rupted in 1918. It was also a civil war between Latvian and Estonian supporters of 
the Russian Revolution and middle-class groupings. Russian troops from the White 
parties in the civil war looked on the Baltic provinces as a part of Russia that needed 
to be secured until the revolution had been suppressed there. In the fight against the 
Bolshevik troops, Baltic Germans from Estonia formed a volunteer regiment 
alongside the Estonian units. The confused front lines of the civil war thus cut 
through the Baltic region as well.> 

In 1926 army officers occupied the Lithuanian parliament, and gave dictatorial 
powers to General Povilas Plechavicius, who had been released from prison. 
Antanas Smetona became the state’s president. The insurgents had clearly taken 
as their model Jézef Pitsudski, whose colonels had seized power in Poland in May of 
that year. In 1929 Antanas Smetona rid himself of the first Lithuanian prime 
minister, Voldemaras, who had led a guard formation, similar to the Fascist combat 
units, called Gelezinis Vilkas (Iron Wolf). In Estonia, a coup d état planned by a 
nationalist unit of freedom fighters (Vabadusséjalaste Liit)® in 1934 provided the 


5 Brovkin, Behind the Front Lines; see also Katzer, Die weifve Bewegung. 
6 Commonly known as the ‘Vaés’; in German usually also as ‘die Vapsen’. 
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pretext for the redrafting of the constitution by Konstantin Pats. In Latvia in the 
same year Karlis Ulmanis acted against the nationalist Pérkonkrusts (Thunder 
Cross) organization, which embraced the use of violence. 

In all three countries, uprisings counted among the means used to promote rural 
interests, and the banned Communists with their militant rhetoric fuelled the 
readiness of nationalist groupings to offer resistance. In their foreign policy, the 
Baltic countries constantly manoeuvred between Poland, the Soviet Union, and 
Germany, as well as the never-achieved project of a ‘Baltic Entente’. The execution 
of the former chief of the Lithuanian general staff, Kleginski, in 1929 for allegedly 
spying for the Soviet Union, and four death sentences in a Latvian espionage trial of 
frontier guards and railway workers in the same year, were an expression of this 
feeling of being under threat. The ‘continuum of crisis’ ascribed to the Soviet 
Union’ also affected the history of the Baltic region, at least indirectly, in the 
interwar period. 


1. DEVELOPMENT AND CRISIS IN THE BALTIC 
NATION STATES 


As a number of brief comments on their economic development and changes in 
their political systems have already made evident, all three republics were in the 
interwar years, both economically and politically, in a phase of construction and 
reconstruction. Estonia countered the substantial severance from the Russian 
market by turning to trading partners in the west. The country had a major raw 
material asset in the form of bituminous shale, from which oils, gasoline, benzene, 
and asphalt could be extracted. In 1939 the output from this resource amounted to 
one-third of Polish and one-fifth of German oil production. In 1938 high-value 
agricultural produce constituted around half of exports, followed by products of the 
textile, metals, cement, and timber-processing industries. By 1935, however, the 
number employed in large-scale industry had not reached pre-war levels, although 
in 1935 Estonia nevertheless had 39,100 workers in that sector. In 1930 the 
corresponding figure represented 17.4 per cent of all those in employment, in 
Latvia at the same time 13.5 per cent, and in Lithuania 6 per cent.8 

In the Free State of Estonia the first constitution of 15 June 1920 created a 
parliament with considerable power vis-a-vis the ‘State Elder’ (Riigivanem), who was 
both head of state and head of government. Parliament could be dissolved only by 
plebiscite. An unstable political system, rapidly changing governments, and a 
confused and confusing spectrum of political parties, together with the world 
economic crisis, paved the way for a referendum on the constitution in 1933, 
initiated by the League of Veterans, a union of veterans of the war of independence 
with an anti-Marxist and anti-liberal programme that had existed since 1929. The 
Estonian public voted for the establishment of a quasi-absolute presidential system. 


7 See Holquist, Making War. 8 Rauch, Geschichte der baltischen Staaten, 122. 
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In October Konstantin Pats, prime minister in the first provisional government, 
formed a cabinet; he banned the League of Veterans, declared a state of emergency, 
postponed the prescribed parliamentary elections, and finally dissolved parliament. 
Pats then set up a new unity organization, the Fatherland League (Jsamaaliit). 
There is still argument today about Pats’s real intentions: what he did seems on the 
one hand a logical reaction to a crisis facing the Estonian state and to attempts by 
the USSR to gain influence in internal affairs through the Estonian Communists 
and the country’s Russian minority.? The president himself stressed time and again 
that he wished only to create the conditions for a return to parliamentary democ- 
racy. On the other hand, the subsequent measures taken by the government 
show that Pats’s aim was very probably the permanent establishment of an authori- 
tarian state.'© 

The parties were replaced by professional organizations. The uncovering of a 
planned putsch by the banned League of Veterans made possible a further success- 
ful referendum in which the Estonian population approved, by 62.5 per cent of all 
those entitled to vote, the establishment of a bicameral national assembly. In 1936, 
of the 120 members of the directly-elected lower chamber (Riigivolikogu) and upper 
chamber (Riignédukogu) designated by the president and the professional organiza- 
tions, 43 belonged to earlier parties, of whom almost half to the Farmers’ Union 
(Eesti Maarahva Liit, \ater Péllumeestekogua). In spite of Pats’s dominant position, 
Estonia was not an authoritarian dictatorship. In the National Assembly elections 
of February 1938, politicians regarded as in opposition stood a chance of being 
elected, and part of the population rejected the president’s authoritarian attempt 
to force a ‘state ideology’ on the country. The regime nonetheless increased in 
Estonia the readiness to violate the basic principles of democracy and the rule of 
law, and to assign non-Estonians a far lower rank in the social hierarchy than that of 
the titular nation.'! 

In Latvia, the reconstruction of agriculture after the First World War was 
successful in regard to both arable production and animal husbandry. In the last 
years of the republic the country even had a positive trade balance, thanks to its 
seaports and export trade, and between 1920 and 1937 the numbers employed in 
the heavy metals, foodstuffs, textile, and timber-processing industries trebled.'* 
Nevertheless the economy, and especially the industries that had been almost 
entirely evacuated or destroyed during the war, was faced with the problem of 
finding strategies for survival when caught between the USSR and, from 1933, the 
demands of the burgeoning National Socialist ‘greater economic sphere’.!3 

The crisis in the German parliamentary system in the early 1930s lent 
impetus to nationalistic and radical forces in Latvia as well. Many groups and 
organizations decried Latvian democracy as anarchy. The national-revolutionary labour 


9 Feest, ‘Terror’. 10 Pajur, ‘Die “Legitimierung” der Diktatur des Prasidenten Pats’. 

1! Uibopuu, “Die Enewicklung des Freistaates Estland’, 56-7; Pajur, ‘Die “Legitimierung” der 
Diktatur des Prasidenten Pats’. 

12 In 1937, 205,000 employees in some 5,700 firms were recorded, as against 1,430 firms with 
61,000 employees in 1920, see Rauch, Geschichte der baltischen Staaten, 123. 

13 See Volkmann, Okonomie und Machtpolitik. 
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movement of the Right called for struggle against Jews, Communists, and Social- 
ists, and for the introduction of a planned-economy system. A Latvian National 
Socialist Party inveighed against minorities, and explicitly against the country’s 
German population, while at the same time praising Adolf Hitler as a model of 
what a leader should be. Petit-bourgeois organizations dressed their bands of young 
men in brown shirts, and a league of legionnaires with Fascistic features was 
formed. !4 

In 1934 Karlis Ulmanis, a former prime minister of Latvia, took power in a 
putsch with the aid of nationalist ‘self-defence troops’, the Aizsargi (‘defenders’, a 
militia formed in 1919), and the farmers. He then banned the anti-parliamentarian 
Pérkonkrusts organization, which was supported mainly by intellectuals, but at the 
same time began the ‘Latvianization’ of state and industry. Ulmanis, himself from 
the Latvian Farmers’ Union (Zemnieku savieniba) and eight times head of govern- 
ment during twenty-two years of Latvian independence, drew his models as ‘leader 
of the people’ (Tautas Vadonis) from, inter alia, the Italian Fascism of Benito 
Mussolini.!> The ideological basis of the regime was renewal of the Latvian nation 
state and a united Latvian people. The state demanded complete control over 
culture and education, though this was only partially put into practice. Ulmanis, 
who was also state president from 1936, restricted civil rights in the country, 
banned numerous organizations, cut back on the minorities’ autonomy in school- 
ing, and issued harsh censorship regulations for the Latvian press. Alchough he took 
action against anti-Semitic groups and campaigns in the country, his nationalist 
policy was de facto directed not only against the Baltic Germans but also against the 
country’s Jewish minority. Ulmanis was unable to undermine Pérkonkrusts (which 
after 1941 provided the most enthusiastic helpers for the Nazi occupying forces), 
especially since he had adopted not only its slogan Latviju latviesiem! (Latvia for the 
Latvians!) but also to some extent its extreme right-wing goals.'© Till the end of the 
Ulmanis regime, some sections of the Latvian population kept a critical distance 
from the leadership principle he embodied but nevertheless supported the govern- 
ment’s measures for ordering the economic and cultural spheres. '7 

After the First World War Lithuania was a state with an economy almost wholly 
dominated by agriculture, and a high illiteracy rate of 44 per cent compared to 
Estonia and Latvia, which it managed to reduce to 12 per cent by 1940. Through 
the agrarian reform of 1922 the government redistributed the large estates among 
indigenous farmers, mostly at the expense of the Polish landed nobility, whose 
members had often left the region as a result of events during the war. Up until the 
Second World War, medium-sized agricultural holdings remained the country’s 
economic backbone. A government agrarian policy based on the Scandinavian 
model—involving land reform, the introduction of a cooperative system, and a 
farmer-friendly credit policy—produced substantial results, increasingly replacing 


'4 See Rauch, Geschichte der baltischen Staaten, 146-7; Purkl, Die Lettlandpolitik der Weimarer 
Republik, 251-3. 

15 Feldmanis, ‘Umgestaltungsprozesse’. 16 See Ezergailis, ‘Anti-Semitism’. 

17 Butulis, ‘Autoritare Ideologie’. 
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village poverty by modest but viable farms.'® On the other hand, industry, heavy 
metals and machine-tools production, leather-working, and the production of 
foodstuffs employed, in 1939, less than 8 per cent of the Lithuanian workforce.!? 

In Lithuania, unlike the other two Baltic countries with their Lutheran tradition, 
the Roman Catholic Church remained a major force in society. After the German 
occupation of Poland in 1939, Lithuania was one of the last states in Europe in 
which there was no civil marriage. In parliament Christian Democrats, a Rural 
Alliance, and the Workers’ League together formed a Christian Democrat bloc 
covering a broad political spectrum to right and left of centre.2° The small 
Communist Party, which emerged from the Bolshevist-Leninist faction of the 
Lithuanian Social Democrats, received direct support from the Party leadership 
in Moscow. After the failed attempt to establish Soviet republics in the Baltic region 
after the First World War and the banning of their party, its major leaders went into 
exile in the Soviet Union. The Communists continued to be active in the country, 
however, and under the name of the ‘Workers’ Alliance’ were able to send delegates 
into parliament and local councils. From the mid-1920s the Party enjoyed growing 
popularity among the small Russian minority, as well as among Lithuanian Jews 
who saw in it support for their interests against Lithuanian nationalism.?' In the 
power struggle in domestic politics, various sides exploited the fear of Sovietization, 
which became a reality in 1940.72 

In Lithuania too, the constitution of the democratic state found itself in crisis. 
The democratic parties’ failure to bring lasting stability to the country resulted in a 
strong man, Antanas Smetona, taking power. Nationalists had formed an alliance in 
1924, and in 1926 a putsch was organized by army officers, a small group of young 
professional soldiers most of whom had already served in the Russian army. Having 
experienced the breakdown of an army by Soviet propaganda, they denounced 
Communism among Lithuania’s armed forces as the enemy. As well as criticizing 
the alleged weakness of the state and its government, the putschists demanded that 
the planned reductions in the country’s army be abandoned.*? In challenging the 
government, they could count on a great deal of support from the population, since 
the new system of democracy seemed to many Lithuanians unsuitable for dealing 
with the threat from the Communists. Many also believed that ground was being 
lost in dealing with the country’s national minorities (the Poles in particular) and in 


18 See Blomeier, Litauen, 73-92. '9 Rauch, Geschichte der baltischen Staaten, 125. 

20 On the history of Lithuania in the world war period see essentially the seminal dissertation by 
Christoph Dieckmann, which is nearing completion. My sincere thanks to the author for making 
individual chapters available to me. 

21 According to Lithuanian sources more than half the members of the Communist Party were in 
1937 of Jewish descent, and in 1941 the Soviet authorities mentioned the Jews as making up one-third 
of the Lichuanian Communists, with non-Lithuanians totalling 47%, see Vardis, ‘Die Entwicklung der 
Republik Litauen’, 79. Boch contemporary and present-day Lithuanian authors try in their accounts to 
overemphasize the ‘Jewish factor’, and consider Jewish support for the Communists to be part of 
Jewish ‘responsibility’ for the loss of Lithuanian independence. See new estimates by Christoph 
Dieckmann, ‘Juden in der LKP’, unpubl. MS. For an inside view of the Jewish socialist milieu see, 
for Poland in the years berween the wars, the impressive work by Pickhan, Gegen den Strom. 

22 For an overall view see Blomeier, Litauen. 3 Blomeier, Litauen, 37, 41. 
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defending national interests against foreign pressure. The rural population, most of 
whom were as yet unaffected by the rationalization and capitalization of business 
administration, did not identify with the parliamentary system, and took hardly any 
interest in what was going on in the capital. The putsch found support even among 
the parliamentary parties. The revolt brought about the triumph of nationalist 
forces in Lithuania, and helped the League of Lithuanian Nationalists (Tautininku 
sajunga) to take power.?4 Its supporters had no experience of the positively 
legitimized rule of law: their mindset has been described as ‘uncomfortable with 
modernity’. Their goal was the inner determination of the state to defend itself 
against dangers from without and to protect the interests and social homogeneity of 
the Lithuanian rural population. The economic problems of the 1930s heightened 
the feeling among army officers that they were called upon to become the saviours 
of the state. Although, on the whole, Smetona kept a critical distance between 
himself and Hitler, there were quite definitely points of contact with Nazi ideology 
and its ideas on the social order.?° 

For the next fourteen years Smetona governed the country largely through his 
personal selection of those in leading positions, though he did as a rule leave the 
complicated Lithuanian social structure in place, as well as for a long time the 
existing structure of political parties. The national minorities kept their cultural 
freedoms, though they had to submit to the Lithuanization of the economy and 
administration. In Lithuanian official authorities, ‘friendliness to the Poles’ was an 
accusation. The senior clergy and Christian Democrats were suspected of being 
inclined to make ‘political concessions’ to Poles. Even Smetona’s authoritarian 
leadership was unable to solve the country’s economic problems, which were 
ageravated by Germany’s agrarian protectionism and the world economic crisis. 
From the end of the 1920s the Lithuanian national budget stagnated, and in the 
1930s the difficult relationship with Nazi Germany led to a sizeable reduction in 
German imports.?° Smetona toughened his style of government in reaction to an 
uprising by the farmers in the Lithuanian province of Suvalkija. The revolt began in 
1935 with boycott measures by farmers seeking an improvement in the economic 
situation. It grew into a general revolt against Smetona’s regime, and included the 
banned democratic parties in the underground as well as the Communist forces in 
the country. The greatest opposition came from the extreme right, most of all those 
in Augustinas Voldemaras’s camp. Smetona reacted by appointing a coalition 
cabinet and in 1938 a new authoritarian constitution came into force. Smetona 
lost more and more ground in the country, through the loss of the Memel region in 
March 1939 but most of all through the political confrontation with Poland. After 


the Soviet occupation he went into exile in America. 


24 For an overview see Conze, ‘Die Strukturkrise des dstlichen Mitteleuropa’. 

25 Blomeier, Litauen, 45-8. 

26 See Sepetys, Litawen. In his book Sepetys covers, on sometimes questionable premises, the 
present-day discussions in Lithuania on whether the transformation of Lithuania into a German 
Reich protectorate in September 1939 was a realistic possibility and might not have served the 
country berter than Soviet annexation in 1940. 
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Until the late 1930s there were probably no more than a few thousand people in 
Lithuania, mainly army officers and members of the police, who identified with 
extreme right-wing ideas. It was not until the years just before the Soviet annexation, 
with growing crises in foreign and domestic politics, that such ideas gained signif- 
cant support among teachers and students, and in the country’s business commu- 
nity.” Typical of Lithuania, however, as of the other Baltic countries (owing to 
their late achievement of independence) was the substantial lack of a national 
middle class that could take part in the administration of the state. In Lithuania, 
for example, around 100 persons served as members of the government between 
1918 and 1940. Within this group there were close family ties or friendships from 
school and university. More than two-thirds came from villages, and the remainder 
mostly from small towns in the countryside. Antanas Smetona, the ‘strong man’, 
was the son of a farmer, as were the Latvian presidents Janis Cakste and Karlis 
Ulmanis and the Estonian prime ministers Ants Piip and Jaan Ténisson. In the 
interwar years the local deputies in the Lithuanian parliament were mostly village 
schoolteachers, minor civil servants, and jobbing journalists; all of them were young, 
mostly under 35. In contrast to the first generation of national leaders, the young 
elite had been moulded not by the experience of oppression in the tsarist empire, but 
by a nationalistic education in the schools and colleges of the interwar period.”® 

Up to the time of the German invasion, the population of the Baltic countries 
consisted predominantly of agrarian elites and a politically apathetic rural popula- 
tion with scant experience of expressing political opinions. The violence experi- 
enced in the First World War and civil war, the permanent crises of the interwar 
period, and the failure of their parliamentary systems now culminated in a new 
foreign rule. Common ground between the political goals of National Socialism 
and those of the authoritarian regimes of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania existed in 
the authoritarian ideas of social order and folk-based nationalism. With regard to 
the interwar period, two further factors were of major importance: the role of the 
Jews and Baltic Germans, and, most of all, the loss of independence and the 
experience of Soviet annexation. 


2. THE JEWS AND GERMANS AS NATIONAL MINORITIES 


While the history of the Baltic region was determined from the Middle Ages by the 
rule of the German upper classes and in the nineteenth century by its Russification 
as part of the tsarist empire, in the period between the two world wars the region 
was an example of the processes of nation building. Seen against the background of 
the German occupation after 1941, the situation of the Baltic Jews is particularly 
significant, since it illustrates the basic conditions of Nazi Jewish policy. Like other 
minorities in the interwar years, the Jews attracted growing attention from the 
young national leaderships. In Poland and the Baltic countries a great many Jewish 


27 Vardis, ‘Entwicklung der Republik Litauen’. 28 Blomeier, Litaven, 28-30. 
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representative bodies, parties, and groups were active in society. The General 
Jewish Labour Bund, for example, founded in Vilna as early as 1897, was part of 
the international labour movement, while at the same time having as one of its 
concerns the preservation and promotion of Jewish linguistic and cultural identity. 
Its members defined themselves not only by their social class but primarily in terms 
of their role as an ethnic minority and their experience of the diaspora. The Bund 
mobilized a large number of people for its aims, and was an extremely successful 
organization thanks to its special communication structures. Although it was a 
socialist party which rejected traditional religious Judaism, its membership ultim- 
ately included a great many observant Jews. Unlike the Zionists, the Bund did not 
aim at establishing a Jewish state in Palestine, but called on its members to support 
Jewish representative bodies in both Poland and the Baltic countries. In the 
societies of the interwar years, positive identification with yidishkeyt, the Jewish 
way of life, proved, in conjunction with social categories, to be a viable basis for the 
Jewish mishpokhe, the community of Jews.?? 

The Latvian constitution of 1922 had been modelled, inter alia, on that of the 
Weimar Republic. Since 1919 national minorities had enjoyed autonomy in 
schooling, and sent deputies to both the regional parliaments and the national 
parliament, the Saeima.?° In Estonia, right up to the loss of independence, a law 
granting cultural autonomy passed in 1925 ensured a relatively conflict-free co- 
habitation between a few thousand Estonian Jews and the titular nation. In 
Lithuania, since the 1920s, perceptions had been dominated by the relationship 
of economic competition between the Jews and a burgeoning Lithuanian middle 
class—and here it is often difficult to make out whether Jewish businessmen 
suffered as a result of the ‘Lithuanianization’ of commerce or of the general difficult 
economic conditions of the interwar period. In practice, a mixture of the two can 
probably be assumed in most cases.?! At all events, the Jews of Lithuania remained 
right until the end of independence one of the least assimilated Jewish communities 
in eastern Europe. The political spectrum was dominated by Zionist groups. 

Despite the predominantly loyal relationship to the Lithuanian state, Jewish 
emancipation policy was nationally motivated and pursued the long-term aim of 
emigration. 

The dissolution of the parliaments also affected representatives of the minorities, 
which lost their most important avenue of expression. In Lithuania, the rights of 
minorities were quietly dropped in the constitution of 1936, after Jewish cultural 
autonomy, for example, had been increasing since the mid-1920s. This also 
reflected the worsening German—Lithuanian relations and the permanent tension 
in relations between Poland and Lithuania. In the interwar period anti-Polish 
feeling was accompanied by increasing anti-Semitism, which was grounded in 
clerical and peasant hostility towards the Jews. Overall, however, cohabitation 
between Jews and Lithuanians proceeded peacefully up to the Soviet invasion, 
and there were no violent clashes. Yet by 1940 a nationalistic mentality had became 


29 Pickhan, Gegen den Strom. 30 Silde, ‘Die Enewicklung der Republik Leccland’, 64. 
31 Blomeier, Litauen, 73. 
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entrenched in the country that no longer stressed only the separation between 
the Jewish and Christian religions but also—unlike the state’s constitution— 
increasingly made a distinction between two separate ‘peoples’ .*? 

In Latvia, the autonomous administration of education by national minorities 
came to an end in 1934, the year of the coup d état, and the hardening of language 
laws and administrative restrictions culminated in practice in the closure of many 
non-Latvian schools. While Jewish educational and cultural autonomy continued 
until 1934, Latvianization of the economy and society proceeded to the detriment of 
Jewish businesses. The more moderate Estonian regime limited the autonomy of its 
national minorities after the authoritarian upheaval of 1934, but their cultural self- 
administration within public-law institutions remained untouched.*? Indeed, the 
cultural autonomy they were granted was later remembered by Baltic Jews as a 
golden age. All in all, national legislation demanded, on the part of Jews and non- 
Jews alike, the exclusion of ‘Others’. The unsatisfied urge for national recognition, 
which Vestermanis described as the basis of Latvian anti-Semitism,*4 already existed 
in all three Baltic countries before the economic and political crises of the 1930s.°? 


MacQueen, “Massenvernichtung im Kontext’. 

33° Garleff, “Die kulturelle Selbstverwaltung’. 

34 Vestermanis, “Der lettische Anteil an der “Endlésung”’. 

35 Report by Konrad Maier on the conference ‘Juden im Baltikum in der zweiten Hilfte des 19. 
und der ersten Hilfte des 20. Jahrhunderts’ (Jews in the Baltic region in the second half of the 19th and 
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For the interwar period, and with the occupation of the Baltic region in 1941 in 
mind, there is also the question of relations between the Baltic German elites, 
subsequently resettled in the Reich as a result of the Hitler—Stalin pact, and the 
Baltic population. The policy of the nation states towards their German minorities 
also impacted on readiness to cooperate with the occupying power after 1941. 
Whereas, after the First World War, the Baltic Germans in the Baltic regiment in 
Estonia and the Baltic territorial reserve in Latvia had been fighting primarily 
against the revolution and for their homeland, the overwhelming majority of the 
knightly caste saw the revolts as the end of the German role in the Baltic region. In 
Estonia the struggle against the Bolsheviks produced, on the whole, more common 
ground than divisive factors between the new Estonian leadership and the Baltic 
Germans, whereas in Latvia the fighting was increasingly directed also against the 
German presence, and culminated in military conflicts. War and emigration 
reduced the total Baltic German population from 162,000 on the eve of the First 
World War to 18,000 in Estonia in 1922, and 71,000 in Latvia in 1925. The 
German population was concentrated in the cities, mainly the capitals Tallinn and 
Riga, as well as Tartu in Estonia and Liepaja, Jelgava, Ventspils, and Kuldiga in 
Latvia. It experienced a fairly considerable fall in living standards. In 1930, out of 
37,000 Germans in work in Latvia, almost 42 per cent were labourers and around 
half craftsmen and small businessmen, while in Estonia in 1936/7 labourers made 
up 26 per cent, 42 per cent were civil servants and salaried staff, 10 per cent 
independent professionals, and a similar number independent businessmen. The 
leading role among the German ethnic group shifted increasingly from members of 
the old elites to the heads of Baltic German big industry, banks, and medium-sized 
firms, and to smaller industrialists.>° 

In spite of the many problems and tensions, the Baltic German population did 
take part in building the new state system—and not always in line with the policy 
of the German Reich. In Latvia there were six Baltic German parties. During the 
parliamentary period these provided four ministers and two assistant ministers. In 
1927 the leading Baltic German politician, Paul Schiemann, was even given the 
task of forming a government in Latvia, and two years later he was the country’s 
representative at the League of Nations. In the 1925 elections the Baltic Germans 
won 4 out of 100 seats, which made them the fourth strongest party after the Social 
Democrats (Latvijas Socidldemokratiska Stradnieku Partija), the Farmers’ Union 
(Zemnieku savieniba), and the Peasants’ Party.3” In Riga especially, though also in 
Tallinn and Tartu, the culture of the Baltic Germans was able to flourish, promoted 
and given material support by authorities and organizations in Germany. 

In Estonia the situation of the German minority remained tolerable during the 
authoritarian phase. In Latvia the German minority at first even backed Karlis 
Ulmanis’s coup détat in 1934 as an act that would ‘bring order’. Ulmanis’s 


first half of the 20th century), 14-15 June 2003, Gértingen, in H-Soz-u-Kult, 2 Sept. 2003 (16 Mar. 
2004), URL: <heep://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/tagungsberichte/id=284&view=pdh>. 

36 Garleff, ‘Die Deutschbalten’; demographic figures, rounded, from 492-3. 

37 Garleff, ‘Die Deutschbalten’, 495. 
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government, however, resulted in a drastic deterioration in the German minority’s 
social and economic position. The regulation of employment possibilities weighed 
as heavily on the Baltic Germans as did the loss of influence on government policy, 
the removal of autonomous schooling, and the discriminatory rules on the use of 
the German language. Ulmanis imposed a quota system in Latvia for the registra- 
tion of lawyers, craftsmen, and merchants. While the quotas reflected the demo- 
graphic proportions in the country, they took no account of the historical 
dominance of the minorities in various sectors of the economy.*® 

From the mid-1930s the situation was aggravated by Nazi Germany's agitation 
among ethnic German groups in other countries. The ‘ethnic German activity’ 
pursued by the German foreign ministry and, from 1936 onwards, by the Volks- 
deutsche Mittelstelle (Welfare Agency for Ethnic Germans) fell on increasingly fertile 
soil among the Baltic Germans, and provoked ‘protective measures’ on the part of 
the authoritarian governments.*? In both Latvia and Estonia the Baltic Germans 
were questioning more seriously their loyalty to the state, although a wide spectrum 
of positions were held within the German political groupings, even in the 1930s.4° 
The most influential advocate of a policy on minorities in the Baltic region based 
on compromise continued to be Schiemann, who tried with the Deutscher Verband 
zur nationalen Befriedung Europas (German Association for National Pacification in 
Europe) formed in Vienna in 1937 to create a counterweight to the Reich’s policy 
of forcible coordination (Gleichschaltungspolitik).*' 

In Lithuania there was no influential Baltic German elite.44 The ownership of 
large estates and the nobility were dominated by Poles and Russians. The Lithuanian 
area of settlement had been under Polish influence since the Middle Ages, and 
Lithuanian nationalists looked on Poles as mainly responsible for the country’s 
alleged centuries-long decline. There was, however, a small German minority 
concentrated in the Memel region, which was separated from Germany by the 
Treaty of Versailles and initially governed as an Allied condominium. Lithuania 
occupied the Memel region on 10 January 1929. A convention of 8 May 1924 had 
guaranteed the autonomy of the territory. In 1925, 71,000 of the region’s 141,000 
inhabitants described themselves as Germans and 67,000 as Lithuanians. The 
German minority enjoyed cultural autonomy throughout the country under the 
Lithuanian constitution of 1922. Antanas Smetona allowed the minority parties in 
the Memel region to remain in being, although, there too, direct rule by a Lithu- 
anian governor undermined the German right of self-determination.“4 In spite of a 
German-Lithuanian border treaty (1928) and several trade agreements, relations 
between Germany and Lithuania were soured right up to 1939 by the issue of the 
Memel region and the fate of some 30,000 Germans in the rest of the country. 


38 Described graphically in Wachtsmuth, Von deutscher Arbeit. 
2 For an overview see Hiden, The Baltic States. 
410 See Deutschbalten, Weimarer Republik und Drittes Reich. 
Dorr, ‘Paul Schiemanns Theorie’; Garleff, ‘Paul Schiemanns Minderheitentheorie’. 
42 On the historical development see Boockmann, Der Deutsche Orden. 
43 Rauch, Geschichte der balrischen Staaten, 105. 
44 Garleff, ‘Die kulturelle Selbseverwaltung’. 
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German history in the Baltic region ended with the Hitler—Stalin pact of 1939. 
Resettlement treaties were signed with Estonia and Latvia in October, and by the 
turn of the year the main resettlement operation included 14,000 Baltic Germans 
from Estonia and over 50,000 from Latvia. Most of the resettled Germans found 
new homes in the newly annexed provinces (Gaue) of Wartheland and Danzig- 
West Prussia, while a few thousand ‘late resettlers’ were moved to the original 
territory of the Reich in 1940, followed by a final wave in the spring of 1941 (7,000 
persons from Estonia and 10,000 from Latvia, including probably more than 3,000 
Estonians and Latvians).45 

In Estonia and Latvia, the Baltic Germans lost their dominant position to the 
titular nations in the interwar period, while in Lithuania a German national 
minority existed only in the Memel region. In the summer of 1941, as a result of 
the German-Soviet return-resettlement treaties, there was no significant German 
population group in the Baltic with which the occupying power could enter into 
contact. Yet, in addition to the awareness of a shared history, there were a great 
many links with German war society through the groups of Baltic Germans and 
members of the Baltic elites which had moved to the Reich following the Soviet 
annexation. The Jews of the Baltic region also found themselves in the interwar 
period in the position of a small though economically important minority. Like 
the Germans, they ended up, while enjoying extensive cultural autonomy, in 
opposition to the authoritarian regime’s nationalization efforts. The Soviet annex- 
ation of the Baltic region was however important for how the Jewish population 
was perceived by its non-Jewish neighbours. It led to the identification of Baltic 
Jews with the loss of national independence. 


3. LOSS OF INDEPENDENCE 


Immediately after the Hitler—-Stalin pact the Soviet Union forcibly established 
military strongholds in Estonia and Latvia, and in June 1940 Soviet troops ensured 
the ‘accession’ of the Estonian and Latvian Soviet republics to the Soviet Union. 
After 1940 the nationalities policy on the western periphery of the Soviet Union 
took the form of Stalinist terror, and could, with waves of imprisonment, deport- 
ations, and ‘cleansing’, resort to all the instruments of repression that had been 
developed and tested since the Bolsheviks seized power in Russia.‘ 

In Estonia many soldiers deserted from their national forces and thus escaped the 
takeover of their units by the Red Army. Patriotic Estonian historiography assigns 
to a young man by the name of Enn Murulaid from the village of Arumie the 
honour of being the first of the partisans later known as the ‘Forest Brethren’. Until 
the summer of 1941, however, armed resistance stood no chance against Soviet 
supremacy, and represented no real threat to the Soviet authorities.4” 


45 See Hehn, Die Umsiedlung. 
46 Ezergailis, The Holocaust in Latvia. 47 Laar, War in the Woods. 
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The Soviet annexation of Latvia in 1940 likewise met with no appreciable 
resistance, and only a few instances of clashes with Latvian army units or members 
of the paramilitary Aizsargi are recorded. Under pressure from the Soviet author- 
ities, President Ulmanis was forced to agree to the country’s ‘accession’ to the Soviet 
Union, and was deported to Russia. Latvian resistance expressed itself in individual 
operations by the previous state youth organizations. The earlier members of the 
Latvian military formed small underground groups, and hoped to find support 
from Germany. There were contacts with German intelligence operatives in the 
country. A few hundred persons organized themselves in anti-Soviet groups, such as 
the Combat Organization for the Liberation of Latvia (Kaujas Organizacija Latvijas 
Atbrivosanai, KOLA, which also had links with the ‘Iron Wolf’ in Lithuania), the 
New Latvians (/aunlatviesi), and the Latvian National Legion (Latvijas Naciondlais 
Legions, LNL). Up to the time of the German invasion, however, it proved 
impossible to build up and maintain unified underground structures, which the 
Soviet NKVD repeatedly infiltrated and destroyed. 

Lithuania, too, had little to pit against the Soviet occupation in 1940. A national 
representative body made its appearance in Berlin, and in November a Front of 
Lithuanian Activists (Lietuviy aktyvisty frontas, LAF) was formed there. In Lithu- 
ania itself, the presence of the Soviet military, and most of all the NKVD, prevented 
the large number of small underground groups from offering any substantial 
resistance. That became possible only in the context of the German—Soviet battles 
in the summer of 1941 when, according to recent estimates, some 16,000 to 
20,000 Lithuanian volunteers were mobilized with the help of the LAF, and 
attacked the Red Army or at least hampered it through acts of sabotage.48 

In August 1940 the Soviet Union imposed the incorporation of Lithuania as a 
Soviet republic. The Vilnius area had already been returned to Lithuania in October 
1939; arrests began of politically suspect ‘anti-Soviet elements’ and a ruthless 
Lithuanization of the city took place, coupled with violence against the Polish 
population.‘ In the eyes of the rest of the population, the Lithuanian Jews profited 
disproportionately from installation of the Soviet system.>° Jewish representatives in 
the government, Party, NKVD, and the Soviet economic authorities attracted anti- 
Jewish resentment, as did Jewish Komsomol activists sent out into the countryside to 
convince the farmers of the blessings of the Soviet agricultural economy.>! 

The country’s national and social conflicts were exacerbated dramatically by the 
nationalization of private property and the remodelling of the system. The Jews 
were held responsible for the curtailment of personal freedom and the imprison- 
ment of members of the political opposition, but most of all for the deportation by 
the Soviets in the summer of 1941 of supporters of the nationalist bloc Tautininkai, 


48 Up to 650 Lithuanians died during the fighting. Figures from Brandigauskas, ‘Anti-Soviet 
Resistance’, 18; BrandiSauskas markedly reduces earlier Lithuania estimates, where the anti-Soviet 
resistance numbered six to seven times as many. 

49 Niwinski, ‘Die nationale Frage im Wilnagebier’. 

59 Petersen, Understanding Ethnic Violence, 105-7. 

51 Levin, ‘Jews in the Soviet Lithuanian Establishment’; id., ‘The Jews in the Socio-Economic 
Sovietization of Lithuania’. 
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followers of Voldemara, Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, and former 
members of armed combat groups. The grounds for this were supplied by the 
activity of Jewish left-wingers in Lithuania, and the presence of mainly young Jews 
in the new trade unions and Soviet administration. Blame for the loss of Lithuanian 
independence was attributed by Lithuanian public opinion, and probably also by 
some of the Catholic clergy, to ‘Judaeo-Communism’. While ‘their own’ (i.e. non- 
Jewish) profiteers and collaborators with the Soviet system were seen as isolated 
individuals, provocation or brutal treatment by the Komsomol, or members of the 
militia or the Party, was laid at the door of ‘the Jews’.>? None of this was altered 
even by the fact that the Soviets immediately banned all Zionist organizations, and 
that there were many Jews among the victims of deportation. Recent studies show 
that between the Soviet annexation and the German invasion Lithuania primarily 
underwent Russification. In the Lithuanian Communist Party and in the NKVD, 
in the justice system, and in the medical profession and in journalism, it took place 
to the detriment of Lithuanians and Jews alike.>3 

The German occupation encountered favourable conditions in Lithuania, such 
that it was also able to find willing local helpers in the mass murder of the Jews. In 
all three Baltic countries parts of the population supported the use of violence 
against the Jews, whom they identified with the Soviet regime. Early social-history 
studies show that this did not result from any actual preponderance of Jews among 
the Soviet authorities, but sprang rather from local anti-Semitism. To understand 
the favourable conditions for German rule, due attention must be paid to the 
complicated developments in the Baltic nation states in the interwar period. It is 
those developments, in conjunction with local reactions to Soviet annexation in 
1940, which explain the considerable willingness of the Baltic elites and the 
population in general to cooperate with the German authorities. 


52 The image of ‘Judaeo-Communism’ is explored by Musial, Konterrevolutiondre Elemente, 76-8. 

53 Eidintas, ‘Das Stereotyp des “jiidischen Kommunisten” in Litauen’. Of the cotal of 2,486 members 
and candidates (kandidaty) of the Lithuanian Communist Party at che beginning of 1941 1,666 were 
Lithuanians, 412 Jews, and 369 Russians, see Kommunisticheskaya Partiya Litvy v Tsifrakh, 55 (I am 
indebted to Gabor von Rittersporn for this information). In 1939, 54% of the 1,400 Lithuanian 
Communists were Lithuanians and 35% Jews. In the expansion of the Party after the Soviet annexation 
to more than 4,000 members, the proportion of Jews fell by the summer of 194 1—notwithstanding the 
general stereorype—to 13%, while that of the Lichuanians also dropped slightly to 46%. The Russification 
of the Party apparatus led on the other hand to a rise in the Russian membership to 39%. The Soviet 
purges of the Party affected the ‘nationalistic’ Lithuanians, but particularly the Jews, who were suspected of 
Zionism or persecuted because of their ‘petty bourgeois’ background. In Kaunas and Vilnius, too, the 
proportion of Lithuanians and Jews fell up to the time of the German invasion compared to that of 
Russians, who in the summer of 1941 accounted for 50% of the LKP and in Vilnius even 77%. In May 
1941 the Lithuanian Komsomol had more than 13,000 members, of whom 63% were Lithuanian, 17.5% 
Jewish, and the remainder Russian, Belorussian, and Polish, Figures from Christoph Dieckmann, ‘Juden 
in der LKP’, unpubl. MS; they to a large extent match those calculated by Sutiedelis, ‘Foreign Saviors’, 
329-32. 
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Hinrich Lohse, the Reich commissioner for Ostland, was an enthusiast for the 
country of German pioneers to which he and his retinue were now returning, the 
land of the Teutonic Knights and the German merchants of the Hanseatic League. 
The romanticism that many National Socialists brought to the new ‘colonization of 
the east’ manifested itself in the search for traces of the Baltic German minority 
which had been resettled in the Reich only shortly before. Although a few Baltic 
Germans— including the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, Alfred 
Rosenberg himself—achieved important positions in the German administrations 
of the Reich commissariat of Ostland, requests to serve in the east from Baltic 
German volunteers, who were classified as ethnic Germans, were on the whole 
handled with some hesitation.*4 

In the fight against the Soviet Union, non-German units, as well as the Wehr- 
macht, were engaged in the Baltic region from the outset. The combat operations in 
June 1941, and the mass desertions of Latvian soldiers from the retreating Red 
Army, created the conditions for the emergence of armed groups. These attacked 
Soviet transports and took control of a number of settlements even before the 
Wehrmacht arrived on the scene. The Wehrmacht found Latvian military strong 
points in thirty towns and rural areas, and by early July it was in contact with the 
local leaders to coordinate support for the German advance.°> One young German 
soldier wrote succinctly from Riga in July: ‘The population here are very friendly 
towards Germans, they are clearly very happy that the Soviets have been kicked 
out.’ The leader of the Pérkonkrusts, Gustavs Celmini, joined the Wehrmacht in 
Riga in July 1941 as a specialist (Sonderfihrer) and at first even received permission 
from the German authorities to engage in political activities in the city.°” The 
majority of the Celming right-wing ‘Thunder Cross’ movement placed themselves 
at the disposal of the German security police. 

The notorious leader of a Latvian murder squad, Viktor Arajs, was also a member 
of the Pérkonkrusts.°® By agreement with Walter Stahlecker, the commander of 
Einsatzgruppe A, this former law student, member of a duelling society, and police- 
man set up an auxiliary security police force in Riga from 1 July 1941. Its units laid 
waste to synagogues, imprisoned Jews and Communists, and were so active in mass 
executions that even before the end of July the German Reich Security Main Office 
(RSHA) ordered that a firm hold be kept on these operations.>? 

Volunteers flooded into the Latvian self-defence forces, which were supervised 
on behalf of the Wehrmacht by the former Latvian military attaché in Berlin, 
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Colonel Aleksandrs Plesners. A Latvian home guard took on security tasks during 
the first few weeks of German rule, hunting down scattered members of the Red 
Army, Latvian Communists, and Jews. In the course of mass shootings the Latvian 
security forces confiscated the belongings of their victims. In Riga, Plesners raised 
more than fifty units equipped with light weapons in the course of a few days, 
which the Latvians saw as the birth of national armed forces. 

As early as 8 July 1941 Stahlecker banned the wearing of non-German uniforms 
and disbanded the Latvian self-defence units. On the other hand, the local auxiliary 
and regular police provided the occupiers with substantial assistance. In the Reich 
commissariat of Ostland they not only performed security tasks but also searched 
out Communists, Jews, and other undesirables.© Latvian police units took part in 
the ‘ghetto clearances’, and were used at exposed positions in large-scale operations 
in the war against the partisans (including outside Latvia), and even in the shooting 
of Jews.°! In October 1941 the Latvian auxiliary police numbered more than 
8,200, almost 2,800 in Riga alone. Finally, Latvian judges passed sentence on 
political prisoners on behalf of the Germans.® 

In January 1943 the SS and police leader for Latvia, SS-Brigadeflihrer Walther 
Schréder, informed the Latvian self-governing authorities that Hitler had agreed to 
the formation of a Latvian volunteer legion. From February 1943 onwards the 
authorities received more than 15,000 applications from their own population, and 
May saw a formation of 2,500 men go into service with the title of the ‘Latvian SS 
Volunteer Brigade’. By 1944 the 15th and 16th SS-Waffengrenadier Divisions 
(Latvian 1 and 2) had been raised; they were wiped out in 1945 in Pomerania 
and the Courland pocket. The Latvian legion fought mainly against the Red Army, 
and still in Latvia today lays claim to having been the last independent bastion of 
the Latvian fatherland against the second Sovietization in 1944. It provided a 
military home for many members of Ardajs’s death squads mentioned earlier. In 
Courland a Latvian national contingent carried on a hopeless fight on the German 
side from October 1944 right through to May 1945. Until the Red Army’s victory, 
the farmers of Courland, Latvian and Russian refugees, German troops, Latvian 
warlords, and Soviet partisans experienced the full horror of total war.%4 

Immediately before the German retreat, the senior SS and police leader for 
Ostland, Friedrich Jeckeln, approved the formation of a national Latvian unit 
under General Janis Kurelis. The unit reached a strength of 1,000 men and, as 
the Latvian leadership saw it, was to fight for the country’s independence, or rather 
to prevent the expected Soviet occupation. On 14 November 1944 German 
security forces disbanded the unit, executed some of its officers and sent others to 
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Stutthof concentration camp. Up to 400 of Kurelis’s troops managed to escape into 
the Latvian forests, where they joined resistance groups. Some were accepted into 
SS-Jagdverbande (hunting teams).© 

As early as July 1941 Walther Stahlecker had renewed Ulmanis’s ban on the 
Pérkonkrusts, while calling on its members to work in the German-controlled 
security apparatus. The “Thunder Cross’ members thus found themselves in a 
situation similar to that of the Ukrainian nationalists. At first they were critical of 
National Socialism, but then supported the German invasion of Latvia in view of 
the Soviet annexation. During the war, their disappointment with German occu- 
pation policy found expression in support for the anti-German underground, with 
the result that many Pérkonkrusts supporters ended up in a concentration camp. 
German occupation policy and the failure of Latvian plans for independence 
encouraged the growth of underground organizations. In Riga university there 
was a grouping of more than 300 Latvian nationalists. In February 1942 the 
banned Latvian Social Democrats (LSDLP) resumed their activities. August 1943 
saw a multiparty meeting which led to the formation of a Latvian central council 
(Latvielu centrala padome) whose members tried—supported in part by western 
states—to prepare the ground for post-war Latvian sovereignty. A series of com- 
mittees saw themselves as the nuclei of future ministries. In April 1944 the German 
authorities imprisoned the leader of the council, the former senator Mintauts 
Cakste, and destroyed the whole circle. 

Despite their disappointed hopes, Latvian collaborators continued to support the 
Nazi tyranny.*”? Members of the small Latvian elite, like the officer corps and members 
of the Latvian political parties and groupings from the interwar years, placed them- 
selves at the disposal of the German occupying power.®® Latvian authorities carried 
out the Latvianization of the economy, and had a hand in dispossessing the country’s 
Jewish inhabitants and stripping them of their civic rights, and sometimes also in 
killing them. The murdering of 40,000 out of a total of 70,000 Latvian Jews would 
have been impossible without the involvement of Latvian self-defence units.© Recent 
studies have shown how strong an echo German anti-Semitism and anti-Soviet 
propaganda found in Latvia, both before and especially after the German attack on 
the Soviet Union.”° The implementation of German policy towards the Jews in the 
Baltic countries provided fertile soil for the blossoming of the anti-Jewish and anti- 
Bolshevist prejudices of pre-war years. Latvian ‘retribution’ for Jewish ‘responsibility’ 
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for the terror waged by the ‘Jewish-Bolshevik’ Cheka after 1940 was a central motive 
for Latvian auxiliaries enlisting on the German side.”! 

The German occupation of Lithuania was comparable in many respects. While 
the Lithuanian Activist Front exercised Lithuanian national representation from 
Berlin, insurgents in the country itself established facts on the ground: they formed 
a provisional government led by Christian Democrat politicians, which proclaimed 
the country’s independence in Kaunas on 23 June 1941. The Nazi racial ideologues 
in Lithuania, however, were planning the total or gradual assimilation and Ger- 
manization of the population, with the long-term aim of incorporation in the 
Reich. Like Estonia and Latvia, the country came fairly high up in the racist scale of 
values, and the national laws of the interwar period initially remained in force. 

When the German occupation began, the country’s initial euphoria turned to 
great disillusionment. On 5 August the commissioner-general peremptorily dis- 
solved the government, although in appointing a Lithuanian general council he 
was, in three out of nine cases, obliged to call on its members. The all-party action 
front which the Lithuanian government had set up at the outbreak of German— 
Soviet hostilities was banned. It soon became clear that the indigenous administra- 
tion established in Lithuania by the occupying power was simply to take orders 
from the Wehrmacht. Its remit was restricted to dealing with social and economic 
problems, and it was obliged to give unlimited support to the ‘battle against 
Bolshevism’. By December 1941 the German commissioner-general, Theodor 
Adrian von Renteln, had banned all political groups. From the outset, he ran 
Lithuania on the principle that national concessions of any kind could be inter- 
preted by the population as signs of German weakness. The negative perception of 
the occupying power was reinforced by the planned return of some 20,000 
Lithuanian Germans who had been forced to leave their homes as a result of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, and who were now resettled in several stages and given, at the 
behest of Heinrich Himmler, the land of Jews, Poles, and Lithuanians who had fled 
the country. 

German rule functioned, nevertheless, on the basis of Lithuanian cooperation. 
Following the German invasion a total of 12,000 to 13,000 men volunteered to 
serve in the police units, and a further 5,700 for individual duties. There is evidence 
that almost all these battalions were involved in the Holocaust to varying extents; 
they were part of a dynamic process that escalated from a radicalization of Nazi 
Jewish policy into systematic annihilation.”? The Lithuanian security police (Sau- 
gumo policija, usually referred to as ‘saugumas’), reconstituted by Einsatzgruppe A in 
Vilnius, attracted large numbers of recruits. In addition to the murder of the Jews, 
the saugumas were also involved in the fight against Soviet partisans and the Polish 
Armia Krajowa. One erstwhile member of the Lithuania criminal police recruited 
new saugumas primarily from the ranks of the former personnel of the security 
police itself, as well as among Lithuanian policemen, soldiers, and students.”3 
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In 1944 there were 660 Germans in the civilian administration, as against some 
20,000 Lithuanian officials. The latter used their control over the lower echelons of 
the civil service to serve their own national interests on occasion, for instance when 
imposing a labour levy or other burdens on the population. As the war went on 
there were more such opportunities for exerting influence as the German need for 
manpower grew. In the summer of 1941 the Lithuanian administration recruited 
13,000 volunteers to work on the harvest in East Prussia and Latvia, whereas in 
1943 it boycotted the German call for volunteers to join the Waffen-SS. While the 
number of Estonians recruited to the SS by the end of the year totalled 8,600, and 
the Latvians raised as many as 17,900 volunteers, the SS and police leader for 
Lithuania, Lucian Wysocki, declared the recruiting drive there to have been a total 
failure after two weeks.”4 

Neither the Lithuanian administration nor the population offered any substan- 
tial resistance to the isolation and murder of more than 200,000 Jews.”> A majority 
of the public in Lithuania clearly did not see the suffering of Jews, Soviet forced 
evacuees, prisoners of war, or Poles in ‘their own’ country as being any problem of 
theirs. Small groups were prepared to take an active part in the worst of the Nazi 
crimes; and from the great majority of the population there was at least passive 
acceptance of them.”¢ As early as the summer of 1941 the provisional government 
prepared the ground for the confiscation of Jewish property, and the Lithuania 
administration later put this into operation. A considerable proportion of the 
wealth this brought in benefited not the occupying power, but the Lithuanian 
population.”” In Kaunas alone, in the first few days after the German invasion 
and under German management, some 6,000 Jews were shot, or tormented and 
killed by Lithuanians on the street while a crowd of onlookers enjoyed the public 
spectacle.”8 

The occupation in Estonia began after some delay. Following the German attack 
the Soviet authorities mobilized up to 33,000 Estonians to serve in the armed 
forces. After the Soviet defeat at Riga on 2 July 1941, the Red Army withdrew from 
northern Latvia and southern Estonia, and set up a defence line running from Tartu 
to Parnu. When German Army Group North at first did not press its attack in this 
sector, an area arose in southern Estonia that was clear of armed forces apart from 
small Soviet squads. During this transitional phase Estonian militias were in control 
in many places, and an Estonian home guard (Omakaitse) conscripted up to 14,000 
men. While Soviet ‘destruction battalions’ systematically wrecked the country’s 
infrastructure, 4,500 of the roughly 5,500 Estonians serving in the Red Army soon 
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deserted and took to the forests. No general anti-Soviet uprising took place, 
however, and nor did the formation of an independent government. 

In July some 3,000 Estonians joined the Wehrmacht units, and a parade by 
2,000 soldiers of the home guard took place on 29 July after the capture of Tartu. 
By late autumn a total of 4,300 Estonians were deployed in eight large formations, 
which repeatedly engaged in battle against the Red Army until the final occupation 
of Estonia on 29 October. At that point the home guard numbered almost 34,000 
men. After the example of the Soviet—Finnish ‘Winter War’, Estonian national 
history refers to these military operations as ‘the Summer War’.”? 

It was not until the end of August that the major part of Estonia came under the 
control of Army Group North, by which time the failure of the efforts to gain 
independence in Lithuania had already become apparent to the Estonian popula- 
tion. The slow progress of military operations meant that the German civilian 
administration did not take over the general commissariat of Estonia until 5 
December 1941.8° By that time most of the approximately 2,000 Estonian Jews 
had already been murdered by Einsatzgruppe A, with the assistance—in Estonia 
too—of the indigenous ‘self-defence’ forces.®! In 1943, against the background of a 
drive to recruit volunteers, the German commissioner-general Karl Litzmann 
lobbied in vain for a limited degree of autonomy for the country, as did the SS 
and Wehrmacht. In the Baltic countries, too, the unkept promises which the 
German occupiers had made to an initially volunteer workforce, and the treatment 
which such voluntary recruits actually received in the Reich, were a major reason for 
the growing distance between the local population and the occupying power.®? The 
German authorities at first took account of this ‘counterproductive’ development 
by conducting their recruitment campaigns in areas where ‘racially inferior’ popu- 
lation groups, or groups classified as unreliable, lived. As recruitment escalated into 
conscription, however, the rural, extensively sedentary population developed a real 
horror of life in a foreign country.53 

One important source of support for the occupying power was the anti-demo- 
cratic groups that had been operating illegally since 1934, such as the far-right 
‘renewal leagues’ or the Association of Freedom Fighters, the Pérkonkrusts, or 
Gelezinis Vilkas. For such groups the German military campaign offered an effective 
means of finally achieving power in their home countries. Since 1940 the German 
Abwehr, the intelligence branch of the OKW/Amt Ausland, had already been active 
in building up anti-Soviet underground groups in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
via the staff of the Baltic attachés in Berlin. The RSHA, Ribbentrop’s department, 
and the foreign policy office of the NSDAP, together with their overseas organiza- 
tions and the foreign ministry, also sought and found contacts to work with among 
Baltic exiles. 
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Many senior military officers and politicians had fled to Germany in 1940 to 
escape Soviet annexation. In February and March 1940 alone the German author- 
ities had evacuated from the Baltic region (in addition to German ‘resettlers’) 
almost 4,000 Estonians and Latvians, as well as hundreds of Lithuanians. The 
refugees included the Lithuanian president Antanas Smetona, his defence minister 
General Kazys Musteikis, and other high-ranking military and police officers. 
Among those from Latvia were General Oskars Dankers and the propaganda 
minister Alfréds Bérzin’. Members of the Estonian general staff and secret service 
had also fled to Germany. In the Estonian exiles Hjalmar Mae, Oskar Angelus, and 
Alfred Wendt, the German foreign ministry and the ministry for the occupied 
eastern territories had three unconditionally German-friendly representatives at 
their disposal, who declared themselves willing to play a part even in plans for 
the future Germanization of Estonia. They placed no obstacles in the way of 
German policy towards the Jews and Gypsies;®4 like many others they saw collab- 
oration with the Reich as a first step to liberation from Soviet rule, and were ready 
to support the German ‘crusade’ to the best of their ability. Although the German 
leadership did not reward their commitment by granting independence, members 
of the radical groups—mainly in Estonia and Latvia but also in Lithuania— 
obtained influential positions in the indigenous auxiliary administrations. While 
the local administrations were never formally recognized by the Reich, they were 
respected and employed to serve German ends.8> Overall, however, the German 
authorities laid their plans for the Baltic region without any involvement of Baltic 
politicians, and for the most part left their helpers unclear as to the real aims of the 
occupation in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania.®¢ 

Resistance to the Germans was largely confined to arguing with the occupation 
authorities and enlarging individual room for manoeuvre. Irrespective of how 
German occupation rule was applied, and of population losses through terror, 
deportation, and war, the desire to weaken the occupying power militarily was not 
particularly strong. The prime reason for this was not the crushing German military 
superiority, and National Socialist-inclined political convictions or historical links 
with Germany likewise played a minor role. By 1943 at the latest, what did most to 
encourage tactical cooperation with the German occupiers was fear of another 
Soviet invasion. Those in charge of the national auxiliary administrations hoped 
that the Wehrmacht would hold off a renewed occupation of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania long enough for the western Allies to guarantee the independence of their 
three countries when the war was over. That wish was undoubtedly shared by the 
vast majority of the population. Remembering the Sovietization of 1940, most 
inhabitants of the Baltic region wanted anything but another invasion by the 
Red Army. 
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5. THE SECOND SOVIETIZATION OF THE 
BALTIC COUNTRIES 


Death, expulsion, and repeated changes of rule during the Second World War 
brought about a drastic demographic transformation of the Baltic region.®” The 
USSR coupled post-war development and recovery of its human losses with 
substantial transfers of population (see Map II.g.111.1: East-Central Europe: popu- 
lation shifts in the period of the two world wars, 1919 to 1949), and with the 
political ‘cleansing’ of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania.88 The Baltic countries 
nevertheless kept their multi-ethnic character; one outcome of the second Soviet- 
ization of the Baltic region after 1944 was a considerable increase in the Russian 
share of the population,®® whereas Baltic Germans and Jews no longer played any 
role as minorities after the war. 

The new Sovietization required considerable military effort. In September 1944, 
after the German retreat, Jiiri Uluots succeeded for three days in establishing an 
Estonian independence government in Tallinn. When the city was occupied, a 
wealth of German intelligence material fell into the hands of the Soviet NKVD, 
which began a targeted hunt for Estonian ‘nationalists’ with the aid of those 
documents. By the end of the year the Soviet security forces had imprisoned 
or liquidated the most important underground representatives of the Estonian 
national leadership. Small groups of resistance fighters (most of them former 
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members of Estonian units who had not left the country with the Wehrmacht, and 
for whom the Soviet occupation prevented a return to civilian life) conducted 
sabotage and terror attacks on the Soviet security forces. In a few cases they took 
control of villages, or disrupted supply lines to the Soviet combat forces. Estonian 
historians estimate that a total of 30,000 to 40,000 combatants engaged in anti- 
Soviet resistance. By January 1947 the NKVD had, according to its own estimates, 
eliminated more than 5,000 armed ‘Estonian nationalists’ in armed anti-partisan 
operations, and by November the figure had risen to almost 8,500. Over the same 
period 6,600 Estonian resistance fighters reported to the country’s new authorities 
and handed in their weapons. In a few inaccessible parts of the country, however, 
larger units, often armed with abandoned German weapons, held out into the late 
1940s, and regularly gained fresh recruits as a result of the renewed Soviet 
deportations (more than 20,000 deported on 25 and 26 March 1945 alone). 
Attacks on convoys tied up large numbers of the security forces. Estonian units 
under a new Estonian leadership were put into the field against the “forest brothers’ 
on behalf of the Soviets, under the name Rahvakaiste (home defence), but appar- 
ently did not achieve what was expected of them. While it is not possible to speak 
of an armed opposition that presented a threat to the Soviet authorities in the post- 
war period, there was certainly a particularly tense security situation in rural areas. 
In its ‘cleansing’ operations, the re-established security apparatus of the Estonian 
SSR was able to draw on its personnel and, in the methods it used, on its 
experience from 1940/1.9° From the start of the Cold War the Soviet cleansing 
operations acquired a new dimension owing to the presence in the region of the 
British and American secret services, which gave support to national resistance 
groups throughout the Baltic states and engaged in an espionage war with the 
Soviet KGB. For its part, the latter very successfully infiltrated and broke up the 
national underground,?! 

Partisan groups, most of them anti-Soviet, had been forming in Latvia since the 
summer of 1944. From 1944 to 1950 the Soviet authorities recorded almost 1,600 
armed clashes, in which more than 2,500 Latvians were killed. From 1945 onwards 
the NKVD attacked the underground by every possible means. In addition to 
special units and heavily-armed regular army formations, it used methods that had 
been tested during the war, such as infiltration by ostensible defectors. These 
measures were supported from 1945 on by the Latvian Communists. Readiness 
to collaborate was obtained forcibly by the Soviet authorities, in many cases 
through blackmail, threats, or outright violence. Debarment from the professions 
and brutal repression set severe limits on anti-Soviet tendencies within the Latvian 
intelligentsia and among students. In May 1949 alone 43,000 persons were 
deported to Siberia, and by 1953 armed resistance in the country had been largely 
wiped out. From July 1944 to October 1953 the Soviet security forces claimed 
more than 2,200 dead and over 1,000 wounded, but overall they were about as 
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successful in the second Sovietization of Latvia as they had been in eastern Poland 
in 1939.92 

The renewed bringing into line of Lithuania claimed some 20,000 lives between 
1944 and the death of Stalin. Some 140,000 inhabitants were committed to 
concentration camps, and 118,000 deported.?? Anti-Soviet resistance into the 
1950s took a similar form to that in Estonia and Latvia. It is interesting that, in 
describing it, Lithuanian historians even today use exactly the same methods and 
stylistic devices as those employed in the USSR to portray the Soviet ‘patriotic war’ 
against ‘Hitlerite Fascism’.™4 
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the role of the Church in the post-war years, take a strongly apologist line and confine themselves to 
presenting a positivistic final outcome to the anti-Soviet struggle. 


IV. Belorussia—A Partisan Republic in the 
Soviet Union’s ‘Great Patriotic War’? 


BeLorussia comprises, within the present-day borders of the Republic of Belarus, 
the capital Minsk and five administrative regions centred on Vitebsk, Mogilev, 
Gomedl, Brest, and Grodno. These borders are the result of the Second World War. 
In 1914 Belorussia was a part of the Russian Empire in which Poles, Belorussians, 
Jews, Russians, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, and other nationalities lived side by side 
and where western and eastern cultures and the Catholic and Orthodox religions 
met. The Belorussians, ethnically the descendants of early eastern Slavic tribes with 
Finnish, then Baltic, and later Polish and Tatar influences, developed their own 
Belorussian language and culture which reached a first peak in the age of humanism 
and the Renaissance.! They were, to borrow Miroslav Hroch’s phrase, a ‘small 
nation’.? In the Russian Empire the Belorussian language had sunk to the level of 
an officially-banned peasant dialect when, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, a small group of folklore enthusiasts and linguists took the first steps 
towards ‘national rebirth’. The pioneers rallied around the newspaper Nasha Niva 
(Our Soil).3 After the end of the First World War, in accordance with the wishes of 
the Bolsheviks, the Belorussians assumed the role of titular nation, although their 
feeble presence in the ranks of the government authorities and in the cultural sphere 
meant that their qualifications for this task were extremely weak. The constitution 
of the Belorussian Soviet Republic (Belorusskaya Sovietskaya Sotsialisticheskaya 
Respublika, BSSR) established in 1919 initially designated four national languages: 
Belorussian, Yiddish, Russian, and Polish. The Belorussian rural population 
thought of itself hardly at all in terms of national criteria.4 

The Soviet orenizatsiya was, apart from a short phase after the country’s 
independence in 1991, the golden age of Belorussian culture in the twentieth 
century. It saw a burgeoning of the Belorussian language and literature, in for 


' Dingley, ‘Sprachen in WeifruBland’, 437-47. 

2 See Hroch, Social Preconditions of National Revival in Europe. 

3 The Polonized nobleman Vincent Dunin-Martsinkevich wrote in the second half of the century 
about the magic of Belorussian folklore. From 1903 Jauchim Karski published his three-volume work 
Belorusy (Belorussians) at the Universities of Warsaw and Petrograd. Outside the empire, the volumes 
of verse by Frantsishak Bahushevich had already appeared in Cracow and Poznan in the 1890s. See 
Randow, “Verschollen’, 164-6; also Bieder, ‘Der Kampf um die Sprachen’. The Nasha Niva newspaper 
was published from 1906 to 1915. 

4 The standard work for an overall view of Belorussian history is Vakar, Belorussia. 
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example the works of Yanka Kupola and Yakub Kolas, which were distributed 
throughout the Soviet Union, as well as an upturn in the number of national 
educational establishments and universities.» The BSSR remained until 1939 a 
Soviet republic dominated by agriculture. Although the Terror of the 1930s and 
the enforced collectivization did not affect the BSSR as severely as Russia or the 
Ukraine, there were nevertheless in the BSSR an estimated 120,000 to 150,000 
persons of all nationalities who were forcibly resettled, persecuted, or imprisoned.® 
Successive waves of repression in 1930, 1933, and 1937 decimated the Belorussian 
intellectual elite, who had banded together in, for instance, the literary societies 
Maladnyak (Young Forest), Uzvyshsha (Peaks), and Polymya (Flame).’ Since the 
Riga peace treaty of 1921, the Second Polish Republic had contained a large 
Belorussian population group in the administrative regions of Vilnius, Novogro- 
dek, Polesie, and Volhynia, as well as in the eastern parts of the Bialystok area. 
Belorussians lived almost exclusively as farmers working the land and, in compari- 
son with Ukrainians and Jews, played hardly any role as a political group.® 


1. THE OCCUPATION IN BELORUSSIA 


Under German rule, Belorussia became a focus of Nazi extermination. More than 
half a million Jews were murdered there, and hundreds of thousands of Soviet 
prisoners of war died. In addition to Belorussia’s own Jews, the extermination camp 
at Trostenets near Minsk counted among its inmates Jews from Germany and all 
over Europe, members of the Soviet underground, prisoners of war, and partisans.? 
Many civilians were executed as alleged or actual partisans, or for giving aid to the 
partisans. Whether complicit or quite uninvolved, they were the victims of a battle 
the German occupiers were waging against the Soviet partisan movement, and 
increasingly also against the Polish underground and Lithuanian and Ukrainian 
resistance groups.!° In the fight against the partisans, local security forces such as 
the Belorussian, Ukrainian, and Latvian police battalions repeatedly took action 
against uninvolved civilians in the region. Large tracts of forest and marshland 
made it an ideal territory for armed partisan groups, who brought quite large areas 
under their control and denied the Germans access to them long before the Red 
Army occupied Belorussia in the summer of 1944." 


5 Chiari, ‘Nationale Renaissance’. 6 Iwanou, ‘Terror’, 431. 

7 Randow, ‘Verschollen’, 168-71; Sharkov, ‘Likvidatsiya mest lisheniya svobody’. 

8 See Lindner, Historiker und Herrschaft, Marples, Belarus, also Handbuch der Geschichte 
Weifsrufslands. 

9 See Lager smerti Trostenets. 

10 See the classic Soviet accounts Prestupleniya nemetsko-fashistskich okkupantov v Belorussii, 
1941-1945; Vsenarodnaya borba protiv nemetsko-fashistskich zakhvatchikov, likewise Kasovich, 
‘Vzaimootnosheniya partizan i Armii Krayovoi v zapadnykh oblastyakh Belarusi’, and most recently 
Zdanovich, ‘Historiya Belarusi’. 

11 See Bonwetsch, ‘Sowjetische Partisanen’; for opposing views, see Britov, Partizanskoe dvizhenie 
na territorii Belorussii; Bychkov, Partizanskoe dvizhenie. 
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As a structurally weak agricultural region with relatively poor yields, Belorussia 
was a laboratory for German occupation policy at its worst. The total exploitation 
and colonization of the Baltic region and the Ukraine was also envisaged in the 
middle to long term, but in view of the political and national conditions described 
above, the various plans were implemented more cautiously there, and were partly 
overtaken by events during the war. In Belorussia, however, German occupation 
was dominated from the outset by extermination, hunger, and a structural policy 
based on terror, without the German security bodies, Wehrmacht, and civil 
administration having to take any account of tactical considerations regarding the 
indigenous population. !2 

The result of German occupation for the Belorussian SSR, in its 1941—4 borders, 
was a loss of some 1.6 million of its population—from a total of about 9 million 
inhabitants when the German invasion began. Belorussia is a horrific example 
of the close meshing of war economy, agricultural production, and food supplies 
with the objectives of the German military campaign as a racist war of extermin- 
ation. The German civil administration, as well as many Wehrmacht commanders, 
approved and condoned the resulting destruction.!% 


2. VIOLENCE AND COUNTER-VIOLENCE 


In Belorussia, especially the western areas, it took the Soviet leaders a few months to 
organize resistance. Government preparations for a possible partisan war, of the 
kind already enshrined in the USSR constitution of 1936, had suffered the same 
kind of setbacks from the Stalinist Terror as had the expansion of the Red Army. 
Until the curn of 1941/2 it was mostly small groups of Red Army soldiers separated 
from their units who were active in the areas with civil and military administrations, 
and the build-up of an effective network of underground structures, systematically 
strengthened by the NKVD, occurred only gradually.'4 After 1942 Soviet 
partisans—and from 1943 also national groups from the Polish Home Army 
(Armia Krajowa, AK)—posed a threat to the occupying power.!> Belorussia became 
a ‘partisan republic’, and while their achievements in that country were for a long 


12 See Shutova, Na puti k istorii lyudei. 

13 Witness the ‘cleansing’ of the German commissariat of Slonim of its Jewish population up to 
1942. Several ‘major actions’ were supported by both the German area commissioner and the police 
and Wehrmacht, see Tater und Gehilfen des Endlosungswahns, 139-45. The work by Gerlach, 
Kalkulierte Morde, assumes the reality of a stringent and comprehensive German strategy of ‘self- 
sufficiency’, reduction of the burden on the German food budget, planned shortage of supplies to the 
civilian population, industrial downsizing, deindustrialization, and de-urbanization. There is however 
no evidence of this in the case of the wholly agriculture-based Belorussia. A recent, more convincing 
argument for increasing radicalization is made by Arnold, Die Wehrmacht. 

14 See Domorad, Partiinoe podpole i partizanskoe dvizhenie v Minskoi Oblasti, and on the role of the 
NKVD the very conservative account, geared to legitimization of the partisan movement, by Popov, 
NKVD 5 partizanskoe dvizhenie, 11, 25-39. 

15 Solovev, Oni deistvovali pod raznymi psevdonimami. 
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time exaggerated!© the partisans nevertheless had considerable success compared to 
those in the Baltic countries, the Ukraine, and the Caucasus (see Map II.g.v.1: 
Belorussia and the Ukraine under German civilian administration). The number of 
Soviet partisans rose continually from 12,000 in August 1941 to 180,000 in March 
1944, In the spring of 1943 Army Group Centre reported a figure of 75,000 
partisans for the Commissariat-General of Belorussia. In the course of the war the 
partisans in the Army Group Centre area killed an estimated total of around 39,000 
people—members of the German civilian and military organizations, and indigen- 
ous victims such as police and mayors (Soviet historiography puts the number of 
German dead as ten times higher), while up to 170,000 partisans died Belorussia.'7 
Early on the morning of 22 September 1943 a bomb killed the German commis- 
sioner-general, Wilhelm Kube, in Minsk. The attack was carried out by a Soviet 
activist, Elena Grigorevna Mazanik, born in 1914, who was working as a cleaner 
and chambermaid at the German casino, in close proximity to Kube.'® Kube was 
the highest-ranking representative of the occupation administration to fall victim to 
Soviet partisans, and his death heralded the defeat of German tyranny in the 
country. In both the east and west of the country, the occupiers responded to the 
threat with ‘cleansings’ and reprisals in which, besides the German police and 
Wehrmacht, the local police were mostly also involved.'? The centres of the Soviet 
partisan movement were the areas round Babruisk, Brest, Vitebsk, Sluck, Barysau, 
and Gomel, as well the surroundings of Minsk itself.2° 

The influence of the Soviet partisans was felt over wide areas, which could no 
longer be ventured into without a heavily armed escort. Within them, villages were 
renamed, schools and workshops set up, and Soviet jurisdiction re-established.?! 
In the partisan hideouts in the forests, where hundreds of men and women lived 
crowded together, everyday life developed a culture of its own with a special 
language, initiation rites, redefined relations between the sexes, and a tradition of 
its own that celebrated ‘life in hiding’ as heroism.2? In German-controlled areas 
Soviet squads carried out ‘operations’ against mayors, policemen, employees of the 
local auxiliary administration, and farmers ‘friendly to the Germans’. Situation 


16 Ponomarenko, Vsenarodnaya borba v tylu nemetsko-fashistskikh zakhvatchikov, Tsanava, 
Vsenarodnaya partizanskaya voina v Belorussti; Partizanskie formirovaniya Belorussii v gody Velikoi 
Otechestuennoi voiny. Maslov, ‘Concerning the Role of Partisan Warfare’, shows that before the German 
invasion the Soviet leadership had paid insufficient attention to preparations for a partisan war. 

'7 Calculation of figures, with extensive literature references, in Arnold, Die Wehrmacht, 478-80. 

18 On Kube’s death and the later account of the assassination as the work of the Soviet partisan 
movement, see Popov, NKVD i partizanskoe dvizhenie, 123-31; Dallin, Deutsche Herrschaft, 233-4. 
See also Turonak, Belarus pad nyametskai akupatsiyai, 146-7, who discusses evidence of the hand of the 
SS in the assassination of the unpopular Kube. 

19 A striking pictorial impression of the ‘partisan operations’ is given by S. V. Gerasimov in his 
painting Morher of the Partisan, 1943, oil on canvas, in the State Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow. See 
Chiari and Maier, ‘Volkskrieg und Heldenstiadte’, 745. 

20 There is a listing of German extermination operations in Belorussia in Gerlach, Kalkulierte 
Morde, 899-904. 

21 See Stepanov, ‘Sovetskie shkoly na territorii Polesya’. 

22 An impressive example of the partisan novels genre, with autobiographical credentials, is 
Gorchakov, Vne Zakona, awareness of which I owe to my friend Nikolai Korenyuk (t). 
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reports by the NKVD, German intelligence, and the Polish underground move- 
ment indicate that, especially in previously Polish areas, the Soviet partisan groups 
sometimes had to use violence to compel the local population to support them, 
even though the situation of Poles in Belorussia was even worse than that of Poles in 
the Government-General.?? The Soviet partisans were coming into contact with 
people for whom the Sovietization of eastern Poland after 1939 was fresh in their 
memories, and whose relatives might well have disappeared into Soviet camps (see 
Chapter II, ‘Points of Contact for the German Occupiers in Eastern and East- 
Central Europe’ and Map II.£.11.5: Poland 1939/40).?4 

In Belorussia, none of the population groups was able to escape the destruction. 
The occupying power established the dynamics of this process by the systematic 
isolation, deprivation of rights, and finally planned murder of the Belorussian Jews, 
and the death from starvation of countless prisoners of war.?> Wehrmacht and 
police acted against real or supposed partisans. A realistic impression of the war 
against the partisans in Belorussia is given by a letter from a German police 
Oberwachtmeister who was operating together with Ukrainian policemen: 


We've just had a few exciting days in our village. Some of the villagers tried to blow up the 
railway bridge over a small river close to here. The preparations had already been made, 
and it was planned to happen in the next few days. Thank God we found out about it 
beforehand. One of the Russians, a former officer, had just been made a watchman on 
the railway, so he had access to the track at all times. The explosives were discovered 
during a house search... This afternoon there was a further search. We're right on the 
railway in what used to bea linesman’s house. Of course, we very seldom manage to catch 
those responsible... Recently a transport of carthorses... made up of 200 pitiful, 
undernourished nags, some of whom usually get left behind on the long march, plus 
50 Russian carters and 25 German soldiers, was attacked by partisans. This cost two dead 
and five wounded. As a result, three villages where the partisans had been staying were 
burned to the ground by us, and the male inhabitants shot. That’s the merciless revenge 
that has to be taken, and the innocent of course have to suffer along with the guilty... At 
least this last operation went off without any casualties for our company, which is the 
main thing. The partisans corralled inside the pocket had been so wom down by artillery 
fire that they were just trying to hide wherever they could. They were hauled out of holes 
in the ground where they’d dug themselves in, and they freshened up their mouths and 
noses, which they'd wrapped up, with bottles of aniseed brandy [sid]. We finished off all 
50 of them, men, women, and some of them still children, and collected up weapons 
everywhere. All in all it was something of a success, especially as there were a couple of 
commissars among them. The area will probably be quiet again for a while, and peaceful. 
Unfortunately, not all of them have been wiped out, and never will be. And we couldn’t 
tip over and search all of the stooks of corn they were lying under. Anyway, the farmers in 
this area, whose barns are often set on fire, can breathe easy for a while.?° 


23 On Baranavichy Oblast see the recent collection of documents in Sowjetische Partisanen in 
Weiffrufland, on the Soviet—Polish problem esp. 221-55; also Barabash, ‘Predstaviteli polskoi 
intelligencii’. 

24 See, for example, The Soviet Takeover of the Polish Eastern Provinces. 

25 See, for example, the recent work Das Vernichtungslager Trostenez. 

26 Kurt L., letters, 20 June, 26 June, and 1 Sept. 1942, MKB forces mail collection, shelfmark 
3.2002.0885. 
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The forms of minor warfare and sabotage described in this letter, and the limited 
successes of the security forces, were typical of the war against the partisans. The 
military objectives of securing the German rear areas, especially their rail and road 
networks, became increasingly mixed up with economic exploitation of the region, 
the search for a labour force, and the use of terror to intimidate potential ‘partisan 
supporters’.2” A visual impression of the unbridled violence used in German 
‘pacification operations’ is provided by the 1985 film Jdi i smotri (Come and 
see), which is the story of a farmer’s son who experiences the horrors of the war 
in one of the partisan groups so hopelessly inferior in strength to the occupying 
forces. Although the film was still wholly in thrall to the Soviet portrayal of the 
‘Patriotic War’, it nonetheless gives a frighteningly realistic picture of the hopeless 
situation of the civilian population. /di i smotri even tackles taboo topics like 
attacks by Soviet partisan groups, the activities of the local auxiliary police, and 
the phenomenon of collaboration.78 

From 1943 on, combat units sometimes consisting of tens of thousands of 
German soldiers and security forces, together with local auxiliaries, ‘overhauled’ 
whole tracts of land.?? They left villages in ashes, executed ‘partisans’, deported the 
remaining population for forced labour in Germany, and carried off cattle and 
foodstuffs. Probably around 390,000 of the population were taken to Germany.3° 
The chaos of the first months of the war, fierce battles of encirclement, overflowing 
POW camps, and the evacuations of the Red Army also set a great many shady 
characters free to rob and plunder the countryside. 

A closer view of Belorussia reveals numerous separate zones of conflict (see Map 
ILe.v.1: Belorussia and the Ukraine under German civilian administration). In the 
ethnically mixed area around Novogrodek, for example, the German authorities 
subjected the auxiliary administration to extensive Belorussification. This was as at 
odds with the ethnic make-up (in 1931 the corresponding Polish administrative 
area, the wojewddztwo, had 554,000 inhabitants claiming Polish as their mother 
tongue, 413,000 Belorussian, and over 76,000 Yiddish and Hebrew3'), and it also 
conflicted with the wishes of many Wehrmacht officers and members of the local 


27 For the recent Russian and Belorussian literature see Kuzmenko, ‘Belarus during World War IT’; 
55 hadou Peramohi u Vyalikai Aychynnai vayne, comaining 75 articles which predominantly employ the 
classic methods of Soviet WW2 historiography to describe the Second World War in Belorussia. See 
also Trahichnaye leta 1941; Belarus i Hermaniya,; Novikau, Belarus u kantekstse hermanskai 
histariyahrafii. 

28 di i smotri (Come and See], Belarusfilm/Mosfilm, USSR 1985, director Elem Klimov, script by 
Ales Adamovich and Elem Klimov. The scriptwriter Ales Adamovich, responsible for the authentic 
depiction of local conditions, was one of the most critical Belorussian intellectuals. The young hero 
leaves behind him his family, his home village, and his childhood, and at the end of the film sacrifices 
himself in che just Soviet war against Hitler. 

29 See Lyuk and Rykhtar, ‘Palyavanne dazvalyayetstsa.’ 

3° Gerlach, Kalkulierte Morde, 462. 

31 Figures from Tamara Vershitskaya, ‘Novogrudok v period okkupatsii (4 iyulya 1941g.-8 iyulya 
1944g.): Okkupacionnyi rezhim, rasstanovka si vzaimootnosheniya osnovnykh etnicheskikh grupp’ 
([Novogrodek during the Occupation, 4 July 1941-8 July 1944: Occupation regime, balance of power, 
relations between the main ethnic groups], paper given on 29 July 2004 in Minsk at a conference 
marking the 60th anniversary of the liberation of Belarus, MS in the author’s archives, 2. 
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German administration, who would much rather, for the day-to-day work of 
administration, have called on better-qualified Poles than on the Belorussian 
population. In July 1941 a Polish engineer was appointed mayor of Novogrodek, 
but by the end of the year he had already been replaced by a Belorussian.*? In the 
course of the war there were fierce clashes between units of the Polish Home Army 
from the Novogrodek district and Soviet partisans. The two sides entered into 
negotiations, and in the battle with the German occupiers went through various 
stages of cooperation and confrontation before General Ivan Cherniakovsky’s 
Third Belorussian Front smashed the Home Army in Novogrodek and the Vilnius 
area in the summer of 1944. There were also tactical negotiations and talks between 
the Home Army and German intelligence.*4 

Ethnic clashes occurred in many areas of Belorussia, where the German author- 
ities recorded the influx of Poles from Biatystok and the Government-General into 
the former Polish eastern borderlands (kresy wschodnie).>> The Belorussian region 
was affected by the bloody Polish—Lithuanian conflicts in the Vilnius area, where 
the Belorussian rural population had to endure assaults by the Lithuanian police, 
German punitive operations, and Soviet military action. The strong presence of the 
Polish Home Army in the area made the situation even more acute.>° 

In Baranavichy from 1943 the Belorussia headquarters of the partisan movement 
stepped up the struggle against ‘Polish nationalism’ .” Panteleimon K. Ponomarenko 
himself unambiguously rejected attempts by Polish Communists to raise Polish units 
in Baranavichy loyal to the Soviets. He believed categorically that there was no need 
for ‘any consolidation of the Poles in Belorussia, even under the banner of the League 
of Polish Patriots’.3® The Polish underground was ruthlessly pursued by the 
NKVD.?? 


3. COOPERATION WITH THE OCCUPYING POWER 


In Belorussia too, in the period before the German invasion, a great many people 
were being treated unfairly or felt that their interests were given short shrift.4° This 
applied to many former citizens of Poland who, as members of national minorities 


32 See Chiari, Alltag hinter der Front, 270-9. 

33 See Vershitskaya, ‘Novogrudok v period okkupatsii’ (as in n. 31), 3. 

34 See Sitkevich [et al.], Polskoe podpole; Krajewski, ‘Der Bezirk Nowogrédek der Heimatarmee’, 
with figures, rounded, from Polish sources, 563. 

35 See Brakel, ‘Mezhnatsionalnye konflikty’; Spirin, ‘Belorussko-polskii antagonizm’, 

36 Niwiriski, ‘Die nationale Frage im Wilnagebiet’. 

37 For an overview, see the collection of documents Sowjetische Partisanen in Weiffruflland, and 
Brakel, Unter Rotem Stern und Hakenkreuz. 

38 Borodin, ‘Die weiSrussische Geschichtsschreibung’, 605. 

39 Semashko, Armiya Krayova na Belarusi; Exrmalovich and Zhumar, Ognem i mechem; on 
Belorussian historiography see Kren, ‘Der Einsatz der Armia Krajowa auf dem Territorium 
WeiSruBlands’. 

40 An impression of the wide range of occupation structures may be gained from the bilingual 
reference work Dokumente zur Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkrieges in den Staatsarchiven der Republik 
Belarus. 
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(Belorussian, Russian, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, and others), had been exposed to 
aggressive Polonization in the Polish eastern borderlands before 1939. Also affected 
were members of all nationalities living in Belorussia who had lost out from 
Sovietization after the ‘reunification’ of north-eastern Poland with the BSSR. They 
included Polish local officials, police, and military, as well as Belorussian farmers or 
members of the small Belorussian political groups in the west, but also—in the ‘old- 
Soviet’ parts of the BSSR—victims of the Stalinist Terror or enforced collectiviza- 
tion.4! In the eastern regions of Belorussia, the German authorities nevertheless 
complained of the population’s unwillingness—compared to that of the Baltic region 
or the Ukraine—to participate in the ‘self-purification’ operations.4? 

Most of the BSSR’s intelligentsia had left the country with the Red Army. Many 
of them took part, in the Soviet Union, in the propaganda war against Hitler's 
Germany, and did not return to Belorussia until after the war. Many were active in 
the anti-German underground, or at least supported it. The German leadership 
found no national elite in Belorussia capable of forming a national movement or 
organization in the restructuring of the region. The administration was dominated 
by Soviet management structures, and, on political grounds, the Soviet personnel 
could not be considered for work in positions of responsibility. Qualified Poles who 
might have met the German requirement for a credible anti-Soviet attitude were 
likewise ruled out by the criteria of Nazi racial ideology.*? 

Even before the war the German ministry of the interior had access to a number 
of Belorussian émigrés who had formed a Belorussian advisory council in Berlin.44 
In 1940 a Belorussian self-help committee (Belaruski kamitet samapomachy) was 
also set up in the German capital, with branches in Warsaw, Prague, Vienna, and 
L6dz. In the spring of 1939, its leading representative, Ivan Ermachenka, had sent 
petitions to Hitler and the German foreign ministry assuring the German leader- 
ship of the loyalty of the Belorussians, and seeking protection and assistance for the 
‘Belorussian national cause’. In the first days of the eastern campaign, Belorussians 
in exile in Kénigsberg broadcast via the “Vineta’ radio transmitter an appeal to fight 
against Bolshevism.4> In Prague, on 27 June, Ermachenka staged a Belorussian 
congress and acclaimed in a resolution the ‘great Fiihrer of the German people 
Adolf Hitler’, his ‘invincible army’, and the Belorussian people, who together 
would save the world from ‘the Bolshevik-Communists and Jews’.4© Immediately 
after the German invasion of the Soviet Union, a Belorussian representative body, 
the Belorussian National Centre (Belorusskii natsionalnyi tsentr) was established in 
Berlin. It was headed by Mikalai Shchors, and most of its members came from 
Germany and the Government-General. Imposition of the new order in occupied 
Belorussia also benefited the Belorussian National Socialist Party, a group founded 


4! Ivanow, Terror. 

42 See also Dmitréw, ‘Die Einsatzgruppen der deutschen Sicherheitspolizei’, 177-8. 

43 Kuzmenko, Intelligentsiya Belarusi. 

44 Lipeckii and Kubeko, ‘Osveshchenie otnosheniya politicheskoi emigratsii 20-40-kh godov k 
stroitelstvu sotsializma v Sovetskom Soyuze i k Velikoi Orechestvennoi voine’. 

45 Naidzyuk and Kasyak, Belarus uchora i syanya, 258. 

46 Sachanka, Belaruskaya emibratsiya, 45-6. 
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in Vilnius in 1933 by Fabian Akinchyts. In Germany Akinchyts’s group organized 
Belorussian students, published a newspaper called Novy Shlyakh (The New Way), 
and even before the German invasion of the USSR was lobbying the nascent 
German ministry for the eastern territories to create a Belorussian state at Poland’s 
expense.*” After the eastern campaign began, Akinchyts recruited Belorussian 
intellectuals in the German POW camps. They were given training in Germany, 
in preparation for later deployment as propagandists in the Commissariat- 
General.48 It was almost the end of the German occupation before a form of national 
government began to operate in Minsk. The Wei(Sruthenischer Zentralrat (Belorus- 
sian Central Council, Belorusskaya Tsentralnaya Rada) was based on a sixteen-person 
consultative council (Rada Davery) recognized by the German commissioner- 
general in June 1944, which under the chairmanship of Vaclau Ivanouski and 
Yuri Sabaleuski sought to achieve the dream of the ‘rebirth’ of Belorussia. 

Curt von Gottberg, combining the functions of commissioner-general and 
senior SS and police leader, used the Belorussian Central Council as an instrument 
in mobilizing the territory against the threat of defeat. The Central Council and its 
president, Radaslau Astrouski, recruited up to 25,000 men to serve in the Wehr- 
macht and in a Belorussian home defence corps, the Belaruskaya Krayovaya Abar- 
ona, formed in 1944, but it did not attain any real importance in the sense of being 
a national representative body. By 1944 the population of Belorussia, insofar as 
they still knew anything of what was happening in Minsk, took hardly any notice of 
the Central Council’s decrees and instructions, and rejected Astrouski and his aides 
as ‘émigrés’. Nonetheless the clique in Minsk strove to pursue a nationalist and 
anti-Polish course similar to that described at length for the Government-General 
and East Galicia in relation to the Ukraine (see Chapter V below, ‘Ukraine Caught 
between Nation-Building and German Rule’).4? It is reported that as late as March 
1944, when Astrouski was giving a speech in the city of Novogrodek, he demanded 
that all Poles in the audience leave the hall immediately.°° 

The relative insignificance of groups like that around Astrouski should not hide 
the fact that in Belorussia too there were on the whole enough people ready to 
cooperate with the occupying power.>! Everyday life and business, education and 
young people’s careers, relations of all kinds with the German occupiers, and 
Belorussian and Polish cultural activities, were all made difficult by the exploitation 
of the country and the partisan war, and repeatedly cast brutally into jeopardy. 
They nevertheless continued, even under German rule. The number of schools in 
Belorussia fell constantly during the war, and school attendance became more and 
more uncertain. Children and young people supported the Soviet underground.** 


47 Kuzmenko, Intelligentsiya Belarusi, 122-3; Turonak, Belarus pad nyametskai akupatsiyai, 26-7, 
31-40. The print run of Novy Shlyakh never exceeded 500. See also Dallin, Deutsche Herrschaft, 225-6. 

48 Turonak, ‘Fabian Akinchyts’. 49 See Solovev, Belorusskaya Tsentralnaya Rada. 

50 See Vershitskaya, ‘Novogrudok v period okkupatsii’ (as in n. 31), 9. 

51 Korshuk, ‘K voprosu o kollaboratsionizme v Belarusi’, on the other hand, following the Soviet 
line of argument, contrasts a small group of dependent collaborators with the popular resistance and 
partisan movement in the BSSR as a whole. 

52 See Kotau, ‘Dzetsi Belarusi u hady Vyalikai Aychynai vainy’. The degree of support for the Soviet 
system on the part of the Belorussian young that Kotati assumes is however based solely on guesstimate. 
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Despite this, Belorussian teachers carried on taking their classes right up to the end 
of German occupation rule, homework was done, school reports written, and 
school anniversaries celebrated.> School-leavers attended teacher-training courses, 
were tested by Belorussian and German inspectors, and appointed as teachers.>4 
Books in Belorussian were published during the war, in Berlin as well as by 
Belorussian publishers. Plays by Belorussian authors had their premiere perform- 
ance at theatres in the Commissariat-General. After the Red Army entered Minsk 
the NKVD, in the summer of 1944, hanged those actors who had not fled with the 
German Wehrmacht.* Police, mayors, judges, and members of local administra- 
tions had carried out their tasks not only for material reasons or from fear, but also 
because they believed that Soviet rule was being replaced in Belorussia by a better 
system.°° 

The Wehrmacht and civil administration did their utmost to promote the 
Belorussian Youth Union (Sayuz belaruskai moladzi, SBM), which in 1944 had 
almost 13,000 young men and women members in the Commissiariat-General and 
army rear area.°” Officials from the Hitler Youth applied the ‘measures for enrolling 
and guiding indigenous youth’ requested by Army Group Centre.°® The German 
occupying power saw the youth movement primarily as a reserve of personnel for 
the Belorussian police, the home defence corps, and other organizations at its 
service. Young men and women were put to work gathering the harvest or in 
Belorussian households. In March and April 1944 German intelligence, which 
maintained some 250 bases in the territory of the Soviet republic, was still training 
around 1,000 members of the Belorussian Youth Organization in Drazdy near 
Minsk, and in camps at Albertin and Flariyanava near Baranavichy, for anti-Soviet 
operations after the area had been retaken by the Red Army. Joint training, 
propaganda, and visits to Germany by groups of SBM members further forged 
close links with the Hitler Youth. Many SBM members saw the youth organization 
as an escape from the miserable conditions of everyday life in wartime Belorussia, 
and engaged in youth work with teenage enthusiasm. The German authorities 
made cynical use of them as ‘human material’ in the ‘fight against Bolshevism’. The 
youth of Belorussia was caught between the fronts of the occupying power and the 
Soviet and Polish underground, which in some cases cut right across villages and 
even families.°? 

The Soviet NKVD estimated that at the time of the German withdrawal around 
35,000 inhabitants of Belorussia had belonged to the National Socialist auxiliary 
administration or other collaborationist organizations such as Belorussian Self-Help 
(Belaruskaya Narodnaya Samapomach, BNS). A further 390,000 were working as 
forced labourers in Germany. The Soviet authorities believed that some 60,000 


Zhylinski, ‘Sutnasts i zmest akupatsyinai sistemy adukacyi na tericorii Belarusi’. 

54 See Zhylinski, ‘Arhanizatsiya shkolnai spravy na terytorii Baranavitskai akruhi’. 

55 Randow, ‘Verschollen’, 171. 

56 See the comprehensive account by Turonak, Belarus pad nyametskai akupatsiyai. 

57 Kavalenya, Prahermanskiya sayuzy moladzi na Belarusi, 158. 

58 ObKdo of Army Group Centre, 16 Aug. 1943, quote from Chiari, Alltag hinter der Front, 225. 
59 Tbid., 195-230. é 
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citizens of the 1939 Second Polish Republic had ended up in German POW camps 
with the Polish army, together with 50,000 Red Army prisoners from the 
BSSR. Some 10,000 young Belorussians were serving in German auxiliary units, 
and about 80,000 Belorussians had been evacuated by the German authorities. 
There was anti-Soviet resistance in Belorussia—by Belorussians, Poles, Lithu- 
anians, and Ukrainians—from 1944. The Soviet state security bodies carried on 
the internal war until June 1946, imprisoning almost 18,000 members of national 
resistance groups, the bulk of them Poles (13,000), followed by almost 3,000 
Belorussians. More than 3,000 ‘enemies’ were liquidated in the course of military 
operations.®° 

In Belorussia there was no general ‘patriotic war’ of the kind depicted by Soviet 
historians for many years, although the Soviet partisan movement was far more 
successful there than in the Baltic region or the Ukraine. Belorussian national 
consciousness, in the sense of ‘nation building’, was not greatly evident, but 
national conflicts did occur in the Commissariat-General of Belorussia, especially 
between Belorussians and Poles. The country experienced German terror in its 
worst form, and the highest population losses compared to other Soviet republics. 
Soviet reconstruction did not restore the ethnic and cultural diversity that had 
characterized Belorussia before the Second World War, and the BSSR became a 
Russianized ‘show republic’ within the Soviet Union. 


6 Valachanovich, Antisovetskoe podpole na territorii Belarusi, 20-1, 128-30. 


V. Ukraine Caught between Nation-Building 
and German Rule 


UxraINE comprises regions with widely varying historical, ethnic, linguistic, and 
cultural roots. This history is reflected to this day in their names: Volhynia (Volyn), 
Galicia (Halychina), Bukovina (Bukovyna), Transcarpathia (Zakarpattya), Bessarabia 
(Bessarabiya), and Tauria are all names of former administrative areas (the Austrian 
crown land of Bukovina, the Russian gubernia of Tauria) or former principalities 
(Halych), or else reflect Russian or Ukrainian geostrategic viewpoints (Transcar- 
pathia).' The name ‘Ukraine’ (Ukrayina) itself originally meant nothing else than 
‘borderland’, the frontier region facing the domain of the Mongols.” Other regions 
are named after tribes living there, such as the Hutsuli and the Boyki (Hutsushchina 
and Boykivshchina) in the west or the Slobozhani (Slobozhanshchina) in the strongly 
Russian-dominated north-east around Kharkiv. Although there was no talk of 
Ukrainian independent statehood until the twentieth century, there was never- 
theless a series of political constructs on which Ukrainian national traditions 
could build. Galicia-Volhynia, a principality in the thirteenth century, enjoyed 
autonomy within the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, as Galicia and ‘Little 
Russia’ (Malorossiya). The Kievan Rus regions were de facto independent until the 
period of Mongol rule. The ethnogenesis of the Ukraine can be said to have been 
complete by the sixteenth century, although there was of course not yet a Ukrainian 
nation in the modern sense of the word. Up to the present day there remain widely 
differing interpretations as to the birth of a ‘Ukrainian’, ‘Little Russian’, or a-national 
local identity, and the construction and deconstruction of such an identity has always 
been deeply embedded in the chequered history of Russian—Ukrainian relations.3 
Between 1654 and 1783 there existed, along the course of the Dnieper, Cossack 
hetmanates termed zaporizka sich (fortified camps). They were autonomous, self- 
governing political units headed by an ‘ataman’ or ‘hetman’ elected by a council of 
elders (starshiny).4 Their soldier-peasant formations enjoyed far-reaching privileges 
as reward for military service on the far borders of Russia and the Kingdom of 


' Friedlein, ‘Grundzige der Raumstruktur der Ukraine’, 13. 

2? See Rudnytsky, ‘Der Name “Ukrajina”’. 

3 For the period up to 1945 see Culture, Nation and Identity. 

4 The word ‘Cossack’ comes from Turco-Tatar kazak (‘free warrior’, mercenary soldier); from the 
15th century on, Cossacks were prseqranan ey eastern Slavs and, to a lesser extent, members of Turkic 
peoples and Mongols. 
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Poland, and later in the Russian army (in 1916 there were in all around 4.4 million 
Cossack soldiers serving in army and police units).> The recalcitrant Cossacks were 
gradually integrated into the rest of the farming population, albeit not entirely 
successfully. Even today, the former Cossack area lives in the consciousness of the 
Ukrainian population (see Map II.g.v.2.: Regions of the Ukraine). 

Fierce military confrontations on the border between the Polish and Russian zones 
of influence (the Andrusovo armistice had separated the Cossack areas on the left 
and right banks of the Dnieper in 1667), together with Cossack and popular uprisings 
led by Bohdan Khmelnitsky (1648) and Ivan Mazepa (defeated at Poltava in 1709), 
gave rise in both Poland and Russiato to an ambivalent image of the Cossacks as 
unpredictable armed insurgents. In 1775 Catherine II, after successful military 
campaigns, put a final end to the hetmanate—'‘Little Russia’ had already been a 
dependency of the Russian Empire since 1654—and co-opted the Cossack leadership 
stratum into the Russian nobility. The myth of the Cossacks, as shaped in the 
nineteenth century by Taras Shevchenko, the national poet from the eastern Ukraine, 
became a central point of reference for modern Ukrainian nation-building.® It 
remained so much alive that in 1918, for example, the Ukrainian government led 
by Pavlo Skoropadski termed itself a hetmanate.” In the nineteenth century Galicia, 
which had fallen to the Habsburgs following the partitions of Poland, became the 
centre of an emerging Ukrainian national consciousness.® In the eight Ukrainian 
administrative provinces (gubernias) of the tsarist empire, Russians formed the 
military and administrative elite, while Polish landowners dominated agriculture in 
many areas.? 

Following the First World War the Ukrainian national movement attached 
considerable importance to cooperation with Germany, in which historical influ- 
ences were a decisive factor. In February 1918 the Central Powers signed a separate 
peace treaty with the newly independent Ukraine, thus becoming the first to 
recognize it under international law.!° In the interwar period the German army 
employed the Ukrainian Military Organization (Ukrainska Viiskova Orhanizatstya, 
UVO), made up of former members of the Ukrainian military, for military 
reconnaissance against Poland. German governments maintained contacts with 
various national Ukrainian organizations abroad, which from 1929 had a radical 
political steering body in the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Orhanizatsiya 
Ukrayinskykh Natsionalistiv, OUN), which was based for a time in Berlin. As 
pioneers of an agrarian-oriented nationalism, they were ideologically close to 
independence movements such as the Croatian Ustasha or Slovakian Hlinka 
Party.!! In its hostility to the Polish state, the OUN was basically at one with the 


5 Boeckh, ‘Kosaken’, 399. 6 See Grabowiez, The Poet as a Mythmaker. 

7 See Kumke, Fihrer und Geftihrte; Stokl, Die Entstehung des Kosakentums; Subtelny, The 
Mazepists. 

8 See Hrycak, ‘Die Formierung der modernen ukrainischen Nation’. 

> For an overview of the national movement in the Ukraine see Kappeler, Der schwierige Weg zur 
Nation, together with Die Ukraine in Europa. 

10 See Milow, Die ukrainische Frage, Altrichter, ‘Gescheiterte Staatsgriindung’, 7. 

'" Prusin, ‘Revolution’, 519. 
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Nazi leadership, although the Ukrainian leadership was frequently disappointed by 
German policy, which, depending on the current state of German—Polish relations, 
repeatedly diverged from the OUN’s own national aims. Among those aims was 
the exclusion of national minorities (most of all Poles and Jews) from a future 
Ukrainian nation-state. !2 

After the First World War Ukraine was far from being a Bolshevik stronghold, 
but had to be annexed by the young Soviet Union by armed force. In the spring of 
1919, after the short-lived experiment of independence that had been supported by 
the Central Powers, a first attempt by Red Army troops to occupy Ukraine ended in 
failure.'!3 In battles with the Ukrainian troops of Simon Petliura, the armies of 
General Anton Ivanovich Denikin, irregulars led by the anarchist Nestor Makhno, 
the expeditionary corps of the “White’ general Piotr Nikolayevich Wrangel, Polish 
units, and a large number of local insurgents, it took the Red Army a total of four 
attempts before it gained power permanently (see Map 11.£.11.2: The defeat of the 
intervention forces of the Entente and the armies of Kolchak, Denikin, and 
Yudenich, 1919),'4 

In the early days of the Soviet Union the Ukraine was already a major target of 
the Soviet security services. The development of Russian and Ukrainian identities 
was embedded in the wider context of construction of the Soviet state, economic 
transformation, and the further development of Soviet ideology.'!® The Cheka, the 
State Political Administration (Gosudarstvennoe Politicheskoe Upravlenie, GPU), 
and the NKVD kept a suspicious watch on the activities of the ‘Ukrainian and 
chauvinistically inclined intelligentsia’. The authorities of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic itself did not see themselves as representing ‘Ukrainian’ interests, but 
rather as maintaining control of the population on behalf of the central authorities 
in Moscow, and keeping the Soviet state secure by means of propaganda and the 
use of terror.'© The fear of Ukrainian separatism meant that the Ukrainian 
Autocephalous Orthodox Church (Ukrayinska Avtokefalna Pravoslavna Tserkva) 
and the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences (Vseukrayinska Akademiya Nauk) were kept 
under strict surveillance.'7 Until the late 1920s, however, the Soviet policy of 
korenizatsiya promoted a Ukrainian identity,'® together with the culture and 
language of 28.6 million Ukrainians (75.5 per cent of the population), as well 
the cultural identity of 3.1 million Russians (8.1 per cent), 2.4 million Jews (6.5 per 
cent), 1.9 million Poles (5 per cent), 600,000 Germans (1.5 per cent), plus many 
other national groups. Cultural autonomy was manifested in a total of twenty-five 


12 Golczewski, ‘Die Kollaboration in der Ukraine’, 152-6. 
13, Mark, ‘Die ukrainischen Gebiete’. 
Praxenthaler, ‘Die Sowjetukraine zwischen den Weltkriegen’. 

15 See Hagen, ‘States, Nations, and Identities’. 

16 See Kulchytsky, ‘The Phenomenon of Soviet Statehood’. 

17 See Shapoval, ‘The GPU-NKVD’. 

18 See Hrycak, ‘Die Formierung der modernen ukrainischen Nation’. Hrycak shows for Lviv 
(German: Lemberg) and the Donets basin that today there is still a multiplicity of identities such as 
nationality, regional and local affiliation, self-awareness as a citizen of the Soviet Union, gender, 
religious denomination, profession, political opinions, and so on. 
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national departments. In 1925 the population of the forty-two cities in the Soviet 
Ukraine was made up of over 38 per cent Ukrainians, 29 per cent Jews, 27 per cent 
Russians, and more than 2 per cent Poles. Between regions, as well as between town 
and country, these minorities were spread very unevenly. !? 

Forced industrialization, the apocalyptic famines of the early 1930s that 
claimed at least 3 to 4 million victims, and the increase in nationalist tendencies 
on the periphery of the Soviet Union, were accompanied by the radical abandon- 
ment of korenizatsiya.2° Compulsory collectivization resulted in the resettlement, 
sometimes by force, of 1.2 million people. In the course of the ‘liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class’, the Bolsheviks destroyed the developed social structures of 
the Ukrainian villages and made former outsiders the bearers of the new system. 
In the 1930s the brutality applied in harvesting the grain from the country’s 
ruined agriculture reached the proportions of the civil war. It was something 
many inhabitants of rural areas were to recall during the German ‘procurement 
drives’ in 1941. By 1934 a large proportion of the leadership developed in the 
Ukraine under korenizatsiya had fallen prey to Soviet purges. The show trial of 
forty-five principal accused from a League for the Liberation of the Ukraine 
(Spilka Vyzvolenniya Ukrayiny, SVU), staged in the opera house in Kharkiv in 
1930, led on its own to 700 arrests as a direct result of the trial, and in all to the 
imprisonment, exile, or murder of up to 30,000 people. In the early 1930s Stalin 
ordered, in addition to the arrests, the end of Ukrainization. Up to 1938 actual or 
imagined nationalist groups served (as in the whole Soviet Union) as a pretext for 
wide-ranging, almost random purges directed, inter alia, against members of the 
state apparatus and the army. The official count of those imprisoned between 
1935 and 1938 was around 310,000.2' Over the same period the Communist 
Party of Ukraine lost 168,000, or 37 per cent, of its members.?? In June 1941 the 
NKVD began the mass murder of political prisoners, both in western Ukraine, 
which had been annexed in 1939, and in central and eastern Ukraine. As a result 
of large-scale evacuations and flight, between 2 and 4 million inhabitants left the 
country voluntarily or by force. Despite Soviet reconstruction, however, Ukraine 
remained ethnically highly heterogeneous until 1941, with sizeable national 
minorities. The country had in fact been in a state of emergency since the First 
World War, and thus provides an example in support of the thesis of a Soviet 
‘continuum of crisis’.?4 


'9 Figures for 1926 from Natsionalni menshyny v Ukrayini 1920-1930-ti roky. The figures quoted 
by Praxenthaler, ‘Die Sowjetukraine zwischen den Weltkriegen’, 303, are still today disputed as 
constructs with a political basis in each case. The definition criteria (language, origin, subjective 
statements by the subjects) were not clearly defined, or they varied. In che 1920s, for instance, the 
Soviet authorities had an interest, as part of ‘Ukrainization’, in emphasizing the ‘national’ character of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. See also the population figures in Handbuch der Ukraine, 92-3, 94, 96, 
which seem credible despite the acknowledged lack of Russian and Soviet statistics. 

20 See Vernichtung durch Hunger. 

21 Shapoval, ‘Die bolschewistische politische Polizei in der Ukraine der Zwischenkriegszeit’, on the 
SVU trial, 332-3, on the number of arrests, 338. 

22 Magocsi, A History of Ukraine, 579-80. 23 Pohl, ‘Schlachtfeld’, 339. 
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1. THE UKRAINIAN MINORITY IN THE 
GOVERN MENT-GENERAL 


A further basis for German—Ukrainian cooperation in the Second World War was 
provided not by the German invasion of the Soviet Union but by the September 
1939 campaign (see Map II.z.11.5: Poland 1939/40). In German-occupied Poland 
a ‘Ukrainian Central Committee’ (Ukrayinskyi Tsentralnyi Komitet) acted as the 
representative of the Ukrainian population. After the collapse of the Polish state the 
Ukrainian Central Committee collaborated pragmatically with the German occu- 
pying power, although its members opposed both Soviet and German occupation 
of Ukrainian territory.24 The committee was the only legalized representative of 
700,000 Ukrainians in the area between Lviv, which (as Lemberg) was part of the 
Government-General from 1941, and Cracow, the seat of the German Governor- 
General Hans Frank and the political, economic, and cultural centre of the 
Ukrainian minority in the Second Polish Republic. From there, after the Germans 
occupied Poland, Ukrainian intellectuals watched the Sovietization of eastern 
Poland and noted—like the members of the far smaller Belorussian intelligentsia 
in north-east Poland—that the Soviet authorities in the annexed areas were 
persecuting “Ukrainian nationalists’ as well as the Polish ruling class. Out of a 
total of 220,000 deportees, 25,000 came from that category of the population.?> 

The time of the German occupation from September 1939 to the summer of 
1941 was looked on by many Ukrainians in the Government-General as a period of 
national awakening, and they saw little reason to harm their own cause by excessive 
opposition to German anti-Polish and anti-Jewish policy. In Germany, Ukrainian 
émigrés, some of whom had studied eastern European history under famous 
lecturers in Berlin and Vienna, published nationally oriented studies in which 
they sought to emphasize the western European character of the Ukrainian cultural 
space.*© Their anti-Soviet attitude was heightened by 20,000 to 30,000 refugees 
from Soviet-occupied eastern Poland bringing with them reports of terror and 
Russification.2” They were unimpressed by the Soviet claim to have carried out 
a ‘reunification’ (vossoedinenie) of the Ukrainian people in eastern Poland.?® In 
Cracow the widespread opinion in the Ukrainian diaspora seems to have been that 
the German attack on the Soviet Union, which was regarded as inevitable, would 
lead to the establishment of a Ukrainian nation state. This belief was undoubtedly 
fostered by the policy of Hans Frank, who, in pursuing economic interests in his 
sphere of rule, played off the various national groups against each other.?? 


24 Litopys neskorenoi Ukrainy, i. ‘The Correspondence of the Ukrainian Central Commictee’. 

25 The most recent figures are given by Pohl, ‘Schlachtfeld’, 341. 

26 An example of the sometimes high scholarly level of these studies is the Handbuch der Ukraine, 
published in Berlin in 1941 by Ivan Mirchuk, which contains 400 pages of contributions mostly by 
Ukrainian academics. See also Kappeler, ‘Die Ukraine’, 166-7. 

27 Torzecki, ‘Die Rolle der Zusammenarbeit mit der deutschen Besatzungsmacht’, 241; his 
contribution provides comprehensive details on the numerous Ukrainian interest groups in the 
Government-General, in Germany itself, and in England. 

28 Hagen, ‘States, Nations, and Identities’, 373. 

29 See numerous statements by Frank in his service diary, published as Deutsche Politik in Polen. 
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Map IL.£.v.1. Belorussia and the Ukraine under German civilian administration 


A major aim of German policy in the Government-General was control of the most 
powerful Ukrainian organization, the OUN, mentioned earlier. In 1940 the OUN 
had split into two factions, one led by the radical Stepan Bandera from East Galicia 
(OUN-B) and a more moderate group headed by Andriy Melnyk (OUN-M), which 
was more prepared to cooperate with the Germans. The activity of the OUN was 
coordinated from the Government-General, although Melnyk’s wing had bases in 
Berlin, Prague, and Vienna. The Bandera faction operated mainly from Cracow. 
Frank authorized a Ukrainian auxiliary administration and allowed the use of the 
Ukrainian language. In Cracow he accepted Volodymyr Kubiyovych, a former 
geography lecturer from Cracow’s Jagiellonian University and a supporter of 
Melnyk, as an interlocutor on Ukrainian affairs. A Ukrainian auxiliary police force 
and, most ofall, a relatively generous policy towards Ukrainian schooling,*° as well as 
towards the Autocephalous Orthodox Church and its Greek-Catholic counterpart,>! 
increased the readiness of many Ukrainians to collaborate. Advisers on Ukrainian 


30 Golczewski, ‘Die Kollaboration in der Ukraine’, 160. There were 2 Ukrainian grammar schools 
(gymnasia) and 929 primary schools, compared to a total of 18 Ukrainian and mixed educational 
establishments before the German occupation. 

31 Golczewski, ‘Kirchenfreiheit’. This generosity was expressed, for example, in the return to the 
Orthodox Church of Chelm Cathedral, which had been Catholicized by the Poles since the First 
World War. 
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Map IL.£.v.2. Regions of the Ukraine 
Sources: Grofer Historischer Weltatlas, pt. 3,77, and Friedlein, ‘Grundziige der Raumstrukcur der Ukraine’, 141. 


affairs were installed in the Cracow, Lublin, Galicia, and Warsaw districts; besides 
dealing with cultural and welfare matters, they worked for the SS’s security service 
(the SD), and repeatedly called for a toughening of German policy towards the 
Poles.*? In collaboration with the OUN, German intelligence promoted the raising 
of Ukrainian paramilitary formations (legions), code-named ‘Roland’ and ‘Nightin- 
gale’, which were seen by the Ukrainian side, under the Ukrainian designation 
Druzhyny Ukrayinskykh Natsionalistiv (Ukrainian Nationalist Units), as an import- 
ant step towards hoped-for military independence.*3 In Zakopane, SS-Sturmbann- 
fiihrer Hans Kriiger (later head of the Gestapo in Stanistawéw) trained Ukrainian 
auxiliaries for work with the $D, and Ukrainian ghetto guards and concentration- 
camp guards were trained in Trawniki.>4 

In their bid to improve the situation of the Ukrainian population and at the same 
time pursue national goals, the Ukrainian auxiliary administration in the Govern- 
ment-General adopted a variety of tactics.4° Towards the German authorities its 
members acted in accordance with the loyal western Ukrainian tradition of the 


32 See Torzecki, “Die Rolle der Zusammenarbeit mit der deutschen Besatzungsmacht’, 244; also his 
earlier works Kwestia ukrainska w polityce III Reeszy and Polacy i Ukrainicy. 

33, Golczewski, ‘Die Kollaboration in der Ukraine’, 161. 

34 See Torzecki, ‘Die Rolle der Zusammenarbeit mit der deutschen Besatzungsmacht’, 245. 

39 See essentially Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, and the account by IInytzkyj, Deutschland und 
die Ukraine. \\nytzkyj was a Bandera supporter in a subgroup of the OUN, survived the war, some of it 
in German concentration camps, and escaped to the West when the war ended. 
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Map II.£.v.3. The Caucasus under German occupation 
Source: Hoffmann, Kaukasien 1942/43, 480 


Austro-Hungarian monarchy, drawing a line between themselves and the historical 
image of the ‘mutinous’ Poles. Their aim was to achieve greater influence over self 
administration in the villages, again to the detriment of the Poles. The anti- 
Semitism fostered by the Germans was used by the Ukrainian representatives to 
gain advantages over a competing minority, the Jews, and the Jewish Social Self- 
Help organization. Finally, ostentatious friendliness towards the Germans brought 
about a separation from the ‘Polish economy’ and the Polish minorities policy of 
the interwar years—a separation that was in line with German ‘Polish policy’. The 
objective of discrediting the Poles was also served by fawning praise of “German 
virtues’ such as discipline, order, and cleanliness, and the often comical-sounding 
adaptation of German administrative and propaganda language. 

What contacts with the occupiers were frequently like in practice may be 
surmised from the criminality, bribery, arbitrary use of personal power, and acts 
of violence committed by megalomaniacal party bigwigs, the so-called ‘Golden 
Pheasants’ (Goldfasanen), in the Government-General, which was dubbed ‘the 
Gangster Gau’, and the goings-on in ‘Scandalicia’ (i.e. Galicia), which were 
proverbial even in Germany itself.°° The structures in the Government-General 
provided an ideal environment for lobbying and for forging personal connections 
that served the pursuit of individual advantage as well as the interests of the 
‘national group’. One unwritten law was scrupulously to avoid any talk of 


36 See Torzecki, “Die Rolle der Zusammenarbeit mit der deutschen Besatzungsmacht’, 244. 
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Ukrainian striving for independence. By adopting this tactic the Ukrainian Central 
Committee had been thoroughly successful. While the Ukrainians remained a 
minority in the Government-General, the committee was able to operate relatively 
freely within the scope of the tasks permitted to it by Hans Frank, and Kubiyovych 
and others pursued their pro-Ukrainian political activity without major conflict.3” 


2. BARBAROSSA AND NATIONAL RESURGENCE 


After the German attack on the Soviet Union the portents for a substantial degree 
of cooperation seemed good.*® Nationalists in exile, seeing the ‘genius of a great 
leader’ in Germany, dreamed of ‘now removing the focus of infection in the 
Ukrainian “national body”, or at least rendering its activity in the national organism 
harmless, which could be achieved, slowly but effectively, by appropriate educa- 
tion’.3? While the population in the western Ukraine greeted the German troops 
with jubilation, such signs of friendliness were largely absent in the east. Yet there 
too the invasion met with approval, with people in the towns and countryside 
accepting even shootings and arrests as unavoidable and often frequent occurrences 
in a war, which this time was ‘against Stalin’ .4° 

The Ukrainian ‘legions’ from the Government-General participated in the 
military campaign. The Nightingale legion marched into occupied Lviv, where— 
as in the whole of Galicia—there were repeated spontaneous attacks on ‘Jews and 
Communists’.*! The Soviet authorities were able to evacuate a total of between 1.9 
and 3.8 million Soviet functionaries and their families from Ukraine. In addition to 
these there were a great many individual refugees, numbering probably in the 
hundreds of thousands.42 Numerous members of the Soviet authorities nonetheless 
remained in all parts of Ukraine. In Ukraine too, the legacy of the Soviet state 
included a ‘denunciation culture’ which, given the history of Stalinist repression, 
made it easy for the German occupiers to find plenty of helpers in their hunt for real 
or alleged ‘Communists’.*? 

The Ukrainians hoped in vain for the establishment of a Ukrainian national 
government. On 1 August 1941 the former Polish provinces of Lwéw, Stanisla- 
wow, and Tarnopol (which had been Austrian prior to 1918) were incorporated 
into the Government-General as the district of Galicia. Polesie and Volhynia 
formed the core of the Reich commissariat of the Ukraine, governed by Gauleiter 
Erich Koch, which in the autumn of 1942 included the previous Soviet districts of 
Kiev, Poltova, Dnipopetrovsk, Zaporizhia, and Mykolayiv, covering 340,000 


square kilometres and with a population of almost 17 million. The former districts 


37 See esp. Shandor, Carpatho-Ukraine, 127-87. 

38 See the very thorough research report by Berkhoff, “Ukraine under Nazi Rule’. 

3° Thus Mirtschuk, ‘Die geistigen Merkmale des ukrainischen Volkes’, 83. 

40 On che attitude of the Ukrainian population, which is hard to quantify, see Pohl, ‘Russians’, 
290-5; likewise Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, 17-24, 115-17. 

4t Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung in Ostgalizien, 54-71. 

42 Pohl, ‘Schlachrfeld’, 344. 43 Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, 54-6. 
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of Chernihiv, Sumy, and Kharkiv remained, like the Donets basin and Crimea, 
under military administration.44 Romania annexed northern Bukovina and Bess- 
arabia, and occupied Transnistria, while Hungarian troops had already marched 
into Carpatho-Ukraine in 1939. In recruiting their helpers the Nazi leaders took 
no account of the ‘services rendered’ by individual nationalities, nor of national 
ambitions. The conquest of the Crimea, inhabited by Russians, Ukrainians, 
Crimean Tatars, Jews, and numerous other peoples, was completed in July 1942 
with the fall of the fortress of Sebastopol, but the Wehrmacht had already been 
cooperating there with the Crimean Tatars since the turn of 1941/2, while Russian 
and partly also Ukrainian prisoners of war were literally being worked to death, to 
the horror of Ukrainian leaders willing to cooperate,*> and the SD and Wehrmacht 
were jointly engaged in the ‘Final Solution to the Jewish Problem’.“¢ 

Despite the general disappointment at the German refusal to allow a Ukrainian 
state, a Ukrainian National Council led by the Lviv metropolitan archbishop 
Andrey Sheptytsky and Kost Levytsky, a former deputy in the Austrian parliament, 
reiterated a Ukrainian proposal for cooperation with the Reich. The proposal 
included recognition of German rule and the establishment of an ‘autochthonous 
nation of Galicia’ under Ukrainian-German administration, but no longer con- 
tained the demand for Ukrainian sovereignty under international law. The Na- 
tional Council and OUN worked in vain to develop national powers. The German 
authorities banned the National Council, but allowed Kubiyovych to set up a 
branch of his Central Committee in Lviv. The Germans’ Ukrainian policy brought 
great relief to the Polish population: many Poles in the areas occupied by Germany 
in 1941 were more afraid of the advent of an independent Ukrainian state than of 
the German occupying power.*” 

In the previously Soviet Ukraine the population were, after years of indigeniza- 
tion and the persecution of ‘Ukrainian separatists’, uncertain how to react to 
Ukrainization.48 Given that situation, the OUN despatched ‘marching groups’ 
(pochidni hrupy) from Poland to secure for the Ukrainian national cause the areas 
‘liberated’ from the Soviets. This resulted in competition between the two factions 
in the OUN, and in some cases probably led to the murder of Melnyk supporters 
by members of OUN-B.*? Both factions were trying to establish their own people 
in the reconstituted local administrations. A declaration of independence by the 
radical nationalists of OUN-B on 30 June 1941 in Lviv brought the German 
security service immediately onto the scene. Bandera and his top leadership were 
sent to German concentration camps (Bandera himself was placed in ‘honourable 
detention’ in Sachsenhausen), while many members of the organization were 


4 Dallin, Deutsche Herrschaft, 95-113; Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, 3-7. 

45 In 1939 there were in the Crimea almost 560,000 Russians (50% of the total population), 
154,000 Ukrainians (14%), and close on 220,000 Crimean Tatars (19%); figures, rounded, taken 
from Sasse, ‘Die Krim’, 441; Angrick, Besatzungspolitik und Massenmord, 254-94, figures on 466-77. 

46 See Kunz, ‘Die Feld- und Ortskommandanturen auf der Krim’. 

47 This comment is true for Lviv, see Hryciuk, Polacy we Lwowie, 209. 

48 Zarubinsky, ‘Collaboration’, 139. 

49 Golczewski, ‘Die Kollaboration in der Ukraine’, 168. 
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summarily executed. After the capture of Kiev in September 1941, OUN-M 
dominated the city’s economic and cultural life and, with the historian Oleksander 
Ohloblyn as head of the city’s administration, enjoyed a measure of influence with 
the Wehrmacht.*° Like Bandera in Lviv, the Melnyk group tried to establish central 
Ukrainian bodies in Kiev. The German SD police soon began arresting Melnyk’s 
people, and from early 1942 terror was employed against wider and wider circles. 
Even parts of the anti-Soviet-minded population shunned the Ukrainian struggle for 
power as an attempt by ‘westerners —easily identifiable by their speech as coming 
from Galicia—to establish a national regime in previously Soviet areas by force.>! 

The Ukrainian Central Committee had given support to the German authorities 
in the provision of aid to refugees, supplies for evacuees, and care for the families of 
prisoners of war. The auxiliary administration was confronted with German 
plundering of the country, which led to thousands of deaths from starvation 
every month in Kiev and Kharkiv in the winter of 1941/2. The population of the 
major cities, classified as ‘Soviet-infiltrated’, ‘Russified’ and ‘unreliable’, shrank as a 
result of German rule from 850,000 in Kiev at the beginning of 1940 to probably 
no more than 220,000 in December 1943.°? The population of Kharkiv fell over 
the same period from 830,000 to 300,000, and that of Dnipropetrovsk from 
500,000 to 234,000.°3 On the land, the state collective farms (kolkhozy) were 
cultivated by a population consisting largely of women and old men. They could 
not count on receiving the starvation rations allowed to the urban population, since 
the German economic planners assumed that people living on the land were able to 
feed themselves.°4 The workforce continued to be depleted throughout by the mass 
deportations of forced labourers to serve the German war economy, and the 
numbers joining Ukrainian, Soviet, and Polish partisan groups. 

The Ukraine was the scene not only of the murder of Jews, but also of the death 
of vast numbers of Soviet prisoners of war. In the winter of 1941/2, 2,500 Soviet 
POWs perished every day in the territory of the Reich commissariat. While 
German ‘pacification operations’ in the Ukraine did not attain the proportions of 
those in Belorussia, the German security forces nevertheless razed 250 villages to 
the ground. From the spring of 1942, Soviet resistance was organized by a 
Ukrainian branch of the partisan movement which disposed of up to 220,000 
fighters, some of them commanded directly by members of the NKVD.* In the 


5° From 26 March 1942 Ohloblyn also directed the ‘Museum of the Transition Period’ in Kiev, 
which, in the midst of destruction and hunger, was to document the establishment of the ‘New Order’ 
in Europe and the Ukraine. Many Ukrainian scholars supported the project. Sixteen rolls of film with 
the museum’s collection of documents recently became accessible in the Bavarian State Library 
(microfilm BSB, 399/2), originally from the state archive of Kiev Oblast (Derzhavniy arkhiv Kiyuskoi 
Oblasti, DAKO), ref. R-2412), but have so far not been systematically analysed. 

51 See Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, 218-20. 

52 Ibid., 317; on German starvation policy in the city see 164-86. 

53 Pohl, ‘Russians’, 287. 

54 For the Crimea as an example see Oldenburg, /deologie, 75-6. 

55 Pohl, ‘Schlachtfeld’, 351, 354. Zarubinsky, ‘The “Red” Partisan Movement’, 414, puts the igure 
at around 135,000 partisans and a further 21,000 Party members, out of 30 million inhabitants. 
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Ukraine, Soviet partisan resistance was not a widespread popular movement, but it 
was nonetheless a military opponent which had to be taken seriously and, especially 
in the eastern regions, posed a substantial security problem for the German 
leadership. 

During the German occupation, national clashes escalated into a Ukrainian— 
Polish war. From 1942 Ukrainian irregulars were recruited in Volhynia, mostly 
from the German-supported ‘legions’, which had been posted to Silesia in the 
summer of 1941 and were then deployed in the partisan war in Belorussia. A group 
known as Polisska Sich** first appeared in Volhynia before the OUN raised its own 
units in the spring of 1943 under the name of the Ukrainian National Revolution- 
ary Army (UNRA). The UNRA’s operations were typical of the confused situation 
in the occupied territories. Relying on recruitment bases in the rural areas and with 
scant support from the towns, the Revolutionary Army began by attacking the 
occupying power in the German rear areas. At the same time there were frequent 
clashes with Soviet partisan formations. From the German viewpoint the UNRA 
was doubtless the lesser of two evils as compared to the Soviet enemy. As the war 
went on, tactical negotiations took place repeatedly with a view to involving the 
UNRA in the German ‘fight against Bolshevism’. For their part, the Revolutionary 
Army units took deserters from the SS ‘Galicia’ divisions into their ranks. 

In Volhynia and Galicia the UNRA, bolstered by local ‘self-defence forces’, 
waged a brutal war in the cause of Ukrainization. Like the Polish Home Army’s 
‘Operation Tempest’, it was triggered by the advance of the Red Army, which 
brought both the hope of early liberation and the fear of Sovietization. At the peak 
of its struggle in July and August 1943 (after the collapse of the last major German 
offensive at Kursk) the UNRA resorted to extensive ‘ethnic cleansing’. The Polish 
Home Army reacted by making every effort to protect Polish settlements, and in 
doing so was likewise far from considerate in its treatment of Ukrainian opponents 
and the local civilian population. Soviet partisan groups and the German security 
forces were involved in the confrontations.*” To this day both the UNRA and the 
Polish Home Army claim credit for having defended the legitimate rights of the 
brutally persecuted population in Galicia. In the districts of Lubaczéw, Hrubiezéw, 
and Tomaszéw Lubelski, a regular Ukrainian—Polish front line developed. In 
March 1944 the Home Army burned down dozens of villages in that area and 
killed some 1,500 Ukrainians before it was driven out by the UNRA. Lviv was the 
scene of murders and mob lynchings. The dimensions of the conflict and battles— 
all going on behind the German front line—are only slowly becoming clear. 
Probably as many as 100,000 Poles and 20,000 Ukrainians were murdered.*® 


56 Roughly ‘Polesian Camp’ (Polesie is a region of mixed forest in northern Ukraine), in allusion to 
the self-governed area of the Zaporozhye Cossacks beyond the Dnieper. 

57 See Prusin, ‘Revolution’; on the contentious question of how far the Ukrainian population gave 
their backing to the attacks, see 529. 

58 Figures from Motyka, ‘Der polnisch-ukrainische Gegensatz’, 544. Prusin, ‘Revolution’, 534, on 
the other hand, puts the number of Polish victims as no more than 50,000 in 900 locations. From the 
Polish viewpoint the UNRA is still today mostly seen as having been on the side of the Germans and— 
as popular tradition believes—having exceeded the German occupiers in its cruelty. See the account, 
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Despite the merciless civil war, the Polish underground in the Lublin and Rzesz6w 
provinces tried, in April and May 1945, together with units of the UNRA, to 
combat the incipient Soviet ‘repatriations’.°? But Poles also joined Soviet police 
units voluntarily in order to wipe out the remnants of the hated Ukrainian 
underground. All of this demonstrates the dramatic proportions of the conflicts 
in the region as a whole (see Map II.z.v.1: Belorussia and the Ukraine under 
German civilian administration). 

German-Ukrainian cooperation took place mainly in the local auxiliary admin- 
istration, the ‘foreign’ military units, and—increasingly from 1942—the local 
police, which again undertook, under various descriptions, policing duties in the 
local community as well as guard and security tasks, and played a central role in the 
partisan war even outside Ukrainian territory.°' The ‘fight against Bolshevism’ was 
waged, on the German side, by a national Ukrainian ruling class and a substantial 
part of the population. On the basis of events in the Government-General, they saw 
the reordering of eastern and east-central Europe as the beginning of a national 
Ukrainian rebirth. The conditions seemed right for securing the proper status of the 
Ukrainian nation, and for putting the Jews and Poles in their place with German 
help. Among Ukrainian nationalists the desire to form a nation state involved a 
considerable ideological affinity with National Socialism. After the German attack 
on the Soviet Union this fostered a pro-German attitude that soon gave way to great 
disillusionment. In contrast to its policy in the Government-General, the German 
occupying power restricted even non-political expressions of the Ukrainian national 
culture to an absolute minimum.°? 

In East Galicia and Volhynia, designation of the Jews as friends of the Russians 
and helpers of the Communists was the pretext for wide-sweeping anti-Jewish 
pogroms. On both the Ukrainian and Polish sides the atrocities were the brutal 
expression of the desire to establish a new national pecking-order in an ethnically 
mixed area.©? Some 1.4 million Ukrainian Jews came under Nazi rule in 1941, and 
24,000 were murdered in pogroms in the first few weeks of the war. By the spring 
of 1942, 300,000 Jews had died at the hands of the Einsatzgruppen and other units 
under the command of the senior SS and police leader. In Galicia 530,000 Jews 
perished, 220,000 of them in extermination camps, while in Transnistria German— 
Romanian cooperation claimed 185,000 Jewish victims. The gruesome tally also 
includes 350,000 Jews from the rest of the Reich commissariat murdered in 1942/3. 
The killings took place under the wing of the military administration, with no 
meaningful Wehrmacht resistance to the ethnic slaughter. A civilian administration 


written from the Polish victims’ perspective, by Bednarski, ‘Das Gesicht des Krieges’, esp. 421-3. The 
topic presents just as much of a problem for Ukrainian historians; in attempting to show evidence of 
the illegality of Polish activities in the region, they sometimes even ignore the difference between the 
Home Army (Armia Krajowa) and the units of the Polish People’s Army (Armia Ludowa) fighting on 
the Soviet side. See Snyder, ‘Die Heimatarmee aus ukrainischer Perspektive’, 555. 

°° Motyka, Der polnisch-ukrainische Gegensatz’, 544; Torzecki, Polacy i Ukraiticy, 266-7. 

6 Prusin, ‘Revolution’, 532. 61 Golczewski, ‘Organe der deutschen Besatzungsmacht’. 

62 See Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, 187-204, 308. 

63 Sandkihler, ‘Endlisung ‘in Galizien; Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung in Ostgalizien. 
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took over in the Reich commissariat only at a time when the great bulk of the Jews 
had already been put to death, but its representatives also gave their full backing to 
the extermination.©4 In the Ukraine, too, neither German rule nor the ‘Final 
Solution to the Jewish Problem’ would have been possible without local support.®° 

The dreams of national rebirth were just as unfulfilled in the Ukraine as in the 
Baltic. The country was devastated during the German occupation. The national 
problem was ‘solved’ not by the Germans but by the Soviets after 1944, who— 
again by force—created a largely ethnically homogeneous Soviet republic. 


3. SOVIET RULE DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 


By December 1942 Soviet forces had already reached the first Ukrainian village. 
After conquering the German-occupied areas, the Soviet Union, at the same time as 
it was rebuilding the country, put a stop to all anti-Soviet tendencies. Food supplies 
and living conditions in the liberated territories were miserable. If official Soviet 
statistics are to be believed, the contribution of the Ukrainian areas to overall Soviet 
production in 1940 had been almost 65 per cent of pig iron, around 50 per cent of 
steel, and 75 per cent of coke. The Ukraine had supplied a quarter of the entire 
Soviet grain harvest, three-quarters of the sugar-beet, and half of the maize crop,°° 
but German over-exploitation in 1942 and 1943 had brought agricultural produc- 
tion very largely to a standstill.6” In 1945 some 5 million Soviet citizens found 
themselves outside their national borders. Of these around 500,000 escaped 
‘repatriation’. For the Soviet leadership, the closing phase of the war and the 
post-war years were also a pre-war period: Soviet ‘normality’ once again involved 
the assumed existence of a hostile environment. ‘Abroad’ replaced Hitler's Ger- 
many as the main enemy, and the threat from ‘imperialists’ and ‘residual fascists’ 
demanded that Soviet society once again be ‘on its guard’ and undertake immense 
defence efforts in addition to rebuilding the ruined country.® 

Along with the Red Army, Stalinism returned to the Ukraine. By the summer of 
1943 there were already show trials of alleged collaborators, in particular from the 
ranks of the police, auxiliary administration, the OUN, and the UNRA, probably 
totalling around 30,000 persons.® The Soviet authorities carried out the ‘repatri- 
ation’ of deported forced labourers and prisoners of war, which sometimes involved 
enormous pressure on the western Allies. After the Jews, Belorussians, Gypsies, and 


Pohl, ‘Schauplatz Ukraine’, figures on 169-70. 

65 Ukrainian participation in the murder of the Ukrainian Jews and the German terror campaign 
against the civilian population is described by Tobias Jersak in Germany and the Second World War, 
iV; see also Dmitréw, ‘Die Einsatzgruppen der deutschen Sicherheitspolizei’, 132-40, and Pohl, 
‘Ukrainische Hilfskrafte’; Dean, Collaboration. 

6 Sovietskaya Istoricheskaya Entsiklopediya, xiv (Moscow, 1973), 754. 

67 Torzecki, ‘Die Rolle der Zusammenarbeit mit der deutschen Besatzungsmachtr’, discussion of 
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8 Bonwetsch, ‘Sowjetunion’, 69, 88. 
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eastern Poles, as well as the peoples deported within the Soviet Union, it was 
the Ukrainians whose national existence was hit hardest during the Second World 
War. Ukrainian nationalism and Ukrainian strivings for independence were linked 
with a criminal support of the Nazi regime, and served to legitimize renewed 
Sovietization.”° 

Resistance from national Ukrainian groups lasted into the 1950s. Between 1944 
and 1953 the authorities arrested 104,000 persons for ‘banditry’. In the year of 
Stalin’s death, there were 175,000 members of the OUN and their families in 
Soviet ‘special settlements’. Transfers of population with Czechoslovakia and 
Romania ‘homogenized’ the Ukrainian border areas. By 1947/8 some 1.5 million 
Poles had been the victims of resettlement.”! Following on the loss of 5 to 7 million 
people through the war, a new and massive transformation in the ethnic and social 
structure took place (see Map II.g.11.1: East-Central Europe: population shifts in 
the period of the two world wars, 1919 to 1949). The Ukrainian Communist Party 
got rid of members who had been living under German rule in the war. In the 
winter of 1946/7 starvation caused mass deaths in the Ukrainian and Moldavian 
Soviet Republics.”2 As well as ‘Ukrainian nationalists’, the victims of a fresh wave of 
terror included ‘Jewish Zionists’. A whole series of leading members of the Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee (Evreiskii antifashistskii komitet) were arrested on accus- 
ation of having prepared, on instructions from “World Jewry’, the secession of the 
Crimea from the Soviet Union.”3 


70 Golczewski, ‘Ukraine—Birgerkrieg und Resowjetisierung’. 

71 For an overall view see [wanow, ‘Die Polen in der Ukraine’. 

72 Boeckh, ‘Kontinuitit und Ende der sowjetischen Herrschaft’, 363-88. 
73 See Redlich, War, Holocaust and Stalinism. 


VI. The Soviet ‘Oriental Peoples’ and German 
Rule in the Northern Caucasus 


Wuen the war began, numerous non-Slavic ethnic groups, both Muslim and 
Christian, were living in the Crimea and Caucasus together with the Russians, 
Ukrainians, and the Don, Kuban, and Terek Cossacks. The population of the 
Caucasus comprised some forty different ethnic and language groups. They included 
indigenous Caucasian peoples such as Georgians, Abhazians, Cherkassians, Kabardin, 
Chechens, Ingush, and Daghestanis, each of them made up of various tribes and 
language groups and numbering some 4 million in all. The most important Turco- 
Tatar ethnic group were the Azerbaijanis (Azeri Turks), who, together with a few 
smaller mountain and nomadic peoples, totalled around 2.5 million. And finally, there 
were more than 2 million Indo-Germanic (Iranian) Armenians, Ossetians, and Kurds, 
plus 150,000 West Mongolian Kalmuks living in the steppes named after them. The 
German population, which had settled mainly around Tiflis after the First World War, 
played no role worthy of mention. Eastern Daghestan and western Georgia were home 
to the long-established population group known as the Mountain Jews.! 

In the Caucasus the various ethnic groups had long been putting up successful 
resistance to Russian rule.” The linguistic and ethnic structures covering a multi- 
plicity of small areas made the northern Caucasus (as opposed to the geographically 
less fragmented south) almost ungovernable well into the nineteenth century. As 
with the stereotype of the ‘untrustworthy, rebellious Poles’, the Russian public’s 
perception of the peoples of the Caucasus fluctuated, already in the nineteenth 
century, between seeing them as ‘noble savages’? and cursing them as ‘common 
bandits’ against whom a merciless battle needed to be fought.4 This ambivalence 
was reflected in the policy of the imperial Russian state, which tried to co-opt the 
leaders of the Caucasian peoples into the Russian nobility but ultimately refrained 
from giving them any real influence in local administration.* In so doing, the 


1 For precise population statistics and their breakdown into individual nationalities, see che figures 
from the 1939 Soviet census in Studienhandbuch Ostliches Europa, ii. 489-93. 

2 Hoetzsch, Rufiland in Asien; Gammer, Muslim Resistance to the Tsar. 

3 See, for example, Pushkin’s poem Kavkazskiy Plennik (The Prisoner of the Caucasus) of 1822, 
which continues to influence literature and film to this today. On this highly romantic work, one of 
Pushkin’s ‘southern poems’ (yuzhnye poemy), which tells the tragic story of the love between a Russian 
officer who is a prisoner of the Cherkassians and a beautiful Cherkassian girl, see in general Lauer, 
Geschichte der russischen Literatur, 190; also Layton, Russian Literature and Empire. 

4 Halbach, ‘Die Bergvilker’. 

5 Ismail-Zade, ‘Die Entstehung des russischen Verwaltungssystems in Transkaukasien’. 
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Russian central power alienated both the mass of the population, which was largely 
excluded from education and professional advancement, and the native elite. The 
revolution of 1905 unleashed national pogroms in the Caucasus, mostly against the 
Christian Armenians. After the 1917 revolution, Russian settlers and officials were 
driven out. The local Russianized elites pursued national autonomy, which brought 
them into opposition with the native population who saw the breakdown of the 
state as an opportunity to restore their traditional ways of life. In the Russian 
Empire, nineteenth-century reformers had tried to force both the eastern Slavic, 
predominantly agrarian population and the non-Slavic ethnic groups of the Cau- 
casus into a European mould, and make them into good Russian subjects. Both 
groups now rebelled against this heteronomy and the modern ways dictated by the 
bureaucrats.° 

Between 1918 and 1920/1 the southern Caucasian republics enjoyed a brief 
period of independence. Border and ethnic conflicts shook the young nation states 
of Armenia. Azerbaijan, and Georgia (see Map II.z.1.2: The defeat of the interven- 
tion forces of the Entente and the armies of Kolchak, Denikin, and Yudenich, 1919). 
In the northern Caucasus, Chechen and Daghestani rebels rose up against the 
Russian civil-war parties, and proclaimed a confederation of the mountain peoples. 
There was no Bolshevik faction worthy of mention in the national revolutionary 
parties of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. In 1920/1 the new Soviet state had to 
rely on the bayonets of an army under Sergo Ordzhonikidze to bring the Caucasus 
under Soviet rule (see Map II.z.1.3: The end of the civil war and Polish-Soviet War, 
1920).” The Transcaucasian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (Zakavkazkaya 
Sotsialisticheskaya Federativnaya Sovietskaya Respublika, ZSFSR) came into being on 
11 April 1920, lasted until 1936, and was then replaced by the Kabardino-Balkar and 
Ossetian Autonomous Soviet Republics.8 

Soviet transformation and the Stalinist terror showed their worst face in the 
Caucasus. In Azerbaijan, for example, the Soviet authorities’ excessive use of 
violence was directed equally against the still existing local traditions, against the 
elites, and against ethnic groups. Communism was having to compete with Islam, 
with its customs, festivals, and rituals. The Communist Party failed in its attempt to 
replace polygamy, the marriage of minors, or the practice of the ‘bride price’ by 
Soviet family laws. In propagating the new social order, it had to rely to a great 
extent on intermediaries who themselves came from the culture that was to be 
revolutionized.? 

The Stalinist cultural revolution began in central Asia in 1927, and in the 
Caucasus a year later. It was directed against the traditional life-worlds of the 
nomads, peasants, and Muslims, and culminated in a brutal campaign against 
religion and in 1930 finally in the enforced collectivization of agriculture. In 
March 1928 the NKVD had already decimated the local chiefs, khans, and beys 
(and consequently the rural elites), though without breaking the resistance of the 


6 Baberowski, ‘Suche nach Eindeutigkeit’. 7 Kazemzadeh, The Struggle for Transcaucasia. 
8 Blank, ‘Formation of the Soviet North Caucasus’. 
2 Baberowski, “Verschleierte Feinde’, 16—17. 
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peasant population. The terror used by the Party derived its dynamic from the local 
culture of violence, from clan and family structures, and from fealty relationships. 
In the countryside, where clans and religious communities were the central con- 
stituents of social cohesion, the peasants used the Soviet call for ‘class war’ to rid 
themselves at last of personal enemies or economic competitors.'° The informal 
networks inside and outside the Azerbaijani Communist Party were repeatedly 
broken up by arrests and executions, but they continued to escape total control by 
the Soviet leadership in Moscow. In the Autonomous Soviet Republics of the 
northern Caucasus, as well as in Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia, there remained 
up to the Second World War, despite political purges and the deportation of 
members of the small borderland peoples in particular, a wide variety of ethnicities, 
languages, cultures, and religions."! 


1. GERMANY’S CAUCASIAN POLICY AND INDIGENOUS 
SELF-ADMINISTRATION 


Apart from the two predominantly Slavic Caucasian provinces of Krasnodar and 
Stavropol, the Wehrmacht occupied only the Kabardino-Balkar Autonomous 
Soviet Republic and the Karachayevo-Cherkassian Autonomous Region, with the 
Balkars and Karachayans as the two titular nations of Turkish origin. German 
troops were stationed in Northern Ossetia, which in 1924 had been a national 
district and in 1936 became part of the Ossetian Autonomous Soviet Republic, and 
was inhabited mainly by Christian Ossetians speaking an Iranian language. Chech- 
nya-Ingushetia, the greater part of Daghestan, and large parts of the Kalmuk region, 
on the other hand, remained under the control of the Red Army, which together 
with the NKVD had had months in which to organize a network of underground 
groups in the Caucasus. The goal of the German advance was to capture the Soviet 
oil-production installations in Maikop, Grozny, Baku, etc. The German leadership 
had made intensive preparations for this, with the aim of securing oil supplies for 
the Reich for the war and the post-war period (see Map IlI.£.v.3: The Caucasus 
under German occupation). 

Although the premises for economic exploitation of the Caucasus were the same 
as for the Ukraine, Belorussia, and the Baltic countries, the political objectives were 
different. The intention was to show the Georgians, Cherkassians, Ingush, Azer- 
baijanis, Armenians, Kalmuks, and other minorities that German rule was an 
alternative to Soviet centralism and the excesses of Soviet nationalities policy. In 
its dealings with the Islamic peoples, Germany revived the aims of the oriental 
policy it had pursued during the First World War.'% 


10 Tbid., 20-2. 

| Baberowski, Der Feind ist iberall, Transcaucasia: Nationalism and Social Change. 
12 Germany and the Second World War, iv. 170-87. 

13 Bihl, Kaukasus-Politik der Mittelmachte. 
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The Nazis’ ethnic hierarchy accorded some of the Caucasian peoples such as the 
Armenians or Georgians a significantly higher status than Russians or even Ukrain- 
ians. The German foreign ministry and Wehrmacht even shared the idea of an 
independent Caucasus under the protection of the Reich, and were so much in 
agreement on this that they made every effort to prevent the region being handed 
over to Rosenberg’s civilian administration. The ministry for the occupied eastern 
territories had planned for a Reich commissariat of the Caucasus, and designated 
Arno Schickedanz to head it. In the view of the Rosenberg authorities, the same 
administrative guidelines should apply there as in the other Reich commissariats, 
although more moderate methods of ‘handling people’ should be used and account 
should be taken of ethnic and linguistic boundaries. The ideas of the bureaucrats, 
economists, and race ideologues reflected the military situation, since it was already 
clear by the summer of 1942 that Germany could not win the war without the 
support of the peoples under its rule.'4 In the Caucasus too, however, this 
realization was ultimately ignored. The Seventeenth Army, for example, which 
had been deployed in the Caucasus since August and had already witnessed the 
suffering of the civilian population in the Donets basin, lacked the means to 
provide adequate supplies even for the towns in its area of responsibility. !> 

The occupying power’s relative liberality could not make up for this crucial 
failing. Nevertheless the Wehrmacht ordered its soldiers to win the trust of the 
locals through exemplary behaviour, and to treat the population ‘like the friendly 
nations’. The Caucasian peoples and other non-Russian nationalities did in fact 
make a substantial military contribution to the war with the Soviet Union.'© 
Between 170,000 and 250,000 Turkestanis, Caucasians and Volga Tatars, Azer- 
baijanis, Georgians, and Armenians fought in national contingents on the side of 
the Wehrmacht, and in doing so not infrequently against fellow countrymen 
serving in the Red Army.'7 In the territories it occupied, the Wehrmacht permitted 
the practice of religion and allowed places of worship to open. It made no objection 
to the ending of the hated Soviet collective farms. The occupiers accepted the offer 
of cooperation from the Don and Kuban Cossacks, and in addition to the 
formation of Cossack military units allowed a wide measure of autonomy in the 
areas of Cossack settlement.'® In September 1942 a trial district was established to 
the south of Rostov in which, under relaxed control by Feldkommandantur 810 
and initially without any German police forces, a Kuban Cossack self-administra- 
tion and its Atamans assumed responsibility.!° 

The self-administration authorities had to deal themselves with the ‘pacification’ 
of the areas under their control. In November 1942, V Army Corps declared closed 
zones in the partisan-endangered Kuban region, and ordered the local mayors to 
issue residence permits to ‘trustworthy’ inhabitants. Anyone caught in the zone 


14 See Dallin, Deutsche Herrschaft, 238-64. '5 Oldenburg, /deologie, 267-81. 

16 Overy, Russlands Krieg, 203-5. 

'7 See Neulen, An deutscher Seite, Hoffmann, Kaukasien 1942/43, 16-17; on the Tatar military 
contribution see the balanced study, based on German sources, by Gilyazov, Na drugoi storone. 

18 See, for example, Kuban v gody Velikoi Otechestvennoi voiny. 

19 Dallin, Deutsche Herrschaft, 256-61. 
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without such a document was to be punished with death. The Feldkommandantur 
retained only a supervisory role for itself, thus giving the locals responsible for 
enforcement a direct power of life and death. This brutal security measure was 
subsequently restricted by Army Group A for fear of its possible negative effects on 
the population. 

Taking stock in November 1942, the Wehrmacht considered that self-adminis- 
tration had proved to be positive. Most of the Atamans had assumed their 
functions, the schools were operating smoothly everywhere, and there had been 
no security problems or conflicts with the non-Cossack population. The Karachai, 
Karbadin, and Balkars were also allowed to form regional committees, although this 
was vehemently opposed by the senior SS and police leader for Russia South, Gerret 
Korsemann, who accused the Wehrmacht HQs in question of ‘touching romanti- 
cism...in total unawareness of the real state of affairs’.2° 

The allegedly romantic, liberal attitude to the ‘oriental peoples’, however, 
stopped short of conflict with the interests of the German war economy. German 
economic agencies had access to the self-administered areas at all times, and 
enforced German demands for the supply of foodstuffs and services with the help 
of police squads if necessary. Recruitment commissions also sought to secure local 
labour, which repeatedly led to conflicts with the nominally autonomous atamans. 


2. A PAUSE IN THE RACIST WAR OF EXTERMINATION? 


Cooperation between EFinsatzgruppe D, responsible for the Caucasus, and the 
Wehrmacht went smoothly. In Voroshilovsk the headquarters staff of Army 
Group A and that of the Einsatzgruppe actually used the same canteen and mess 
facilities. From the beginning of the German advance, the Einsatzgruppe was able to 
call on Caucasian auxiliary units, which were recruited in the first months believing 
they would march into the Caucasus as liberators of their homeland. In the 
occupied towns the Germans discovered victims of the Soviet NKVD and put 
them on public display. If necessary, they themselves got hold of or ‘manufactured’ 
the necessary corpses.”! 

On recapturing Rostov, which had already been briefly under German rule, the 
Wehrmacht found in July 1942 an intimidated population numbering 300,000 at 
most. The NKVD had punished numerous inhabitants of the city who, in the eyes 
of the Soviet authorities, had done enough to be guilty of ‘betrayal of the father- 
land’. Ethnic Germans and Armenians, in particular, were deemed ‘untrustworthy’ 
and deported in great numbers. The Finsatzgruppe, led by Korsemann since 
1 February 1942, now began executing Soviet Party officials who had remained in 
the city. In August 1942, as High Alpine troops of the 1st Mountain Division were 
hoisting the German war ensign on the top of Mount Elbrus, all the Jews still living 
scattered throughout Rostov had to report to the authorities. At least 2,000 were 


20 Angrick, Besarzungspolitik und Massenmord, 545-669, 634-5, 665-6; Korsermann quote on 637. 
21 Tbid., 545-669. 
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murdered close by the city. As the German advance proceeded, for instance after 
the capture of Voroshilovsk, wide-ranging hunts for resident or hidden Jews were 
conducted in parallel with an intensive search for manpower to get the crippled 
transport and manufacturing systems working again.?? 

The Finsategruppe squads made the spa resorts around Pyatigorsk, which had 
suffered hardly any damage, as ‘Jew-free’ as the self-administered Cossack regions. 
They also carried out small- and large-scale extermination operations there, in full view 
of the non-Jewish inhabitants. Mass shootings took place, and gassing trucks were 
used. Ignoring the policy of moderation in the Caucasus, the Berlin Wannsee Institute 
delivered a scientifically-focused expert opinion in which it classed the Daghestan 
‘Mountain Jews’ or Georgian Jews as belonging to the ‘ideological enemy’, and 
recommended that they be eradicated as a ‘foreign body’ in the Caucasus. The German 
authorities frequently met not only with happiness at liberation from the Soviets, but 
also with support in ‘eliminating’ the Jews. This was particularly true in towns where 
Jews from other parts of the Soviet Union had taken refuge. In Kislovodsk, for 
example, the population prepared a triumphant reception for the Wehrmacht.”3 

The German occupation of the Caucasus, which had begun at the end of June 
1942 as ‘Operation BLuE’, came to an end within the same year. On 28 December 
Hitler signed the order for the withdrawal of Army Group A. In the course of their 
retreat, the German troops, ignoring the special status of the Caucasus, systemat- 
ically destroyed installations and stores of importance for the war effort. Members 
of the Caucasian elite were given the opportunity to leave the country together with 
the Wehrmacht, though in many cases collapsing structures made that impossible 
to put into effect. Many inhabitants capable of bearing arms were rounded up for 
trench-digging work and taken away with the troops. Along with the Red Army, 
the NKVD returned to the region and began the brutal purging of ‘traitors’. 

In Germany, national representative bodies of the Caucasian peoples continued to 
lead a life of their own to some extent. A Volga Tatar congress held in the spring of 
1944 brought together members of the recently formed Turco-Tatar Idel-Ural 
Combat Organization (‘Idel’ means Volga in the Tatar language), che commander 
of the Volga-Tatar Legion, and representatives of the Reich ministry for the occupied 
eastern territories and the Tatar Central Office. The romantic notions of the 
continuation of Tatar national history that were expounded there were gladly 
embraced by the representatives of Tatars in exile in Germany,‘ but they were 
completely unknown to the majority of Tatar soldiers. The small number of 
politically motivated legionnaires was undoubtedly outweighed by the great mass 
of those who had joined national military units only in order to escape the horrendous 
conditions of the POW camps. Among the latter, nationalism existed only as an 
irrational feeling with no specific political visions for the future attached to it.?° 


22 Instead of the originally estimated 1,500 specialists needed to reactivate the oilfields, in August 
1942 the number was already put at 15,000, which made a policy of ‘moderation’ necessary in the 
Caucasus, see ibid., 640-1. 

23 Tbid., 611-12, 616. 24 See Mende, Der nationale Kampf der Russlandtirken. 

25 Cwiklinski, Wolgatataren; Mihlen, Zwischen Hakenkreuz und Sowjetstern. 
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To summarize, the months of German rule in the Caucasus can, when compared 
with all other occupied areas of the Soviet Union, be described as a period of greater 
autonomy for some of the conquered ethnic groups. Sovietization since the First 
World War had led to massive modernization of the region, and to the creation of 
Russified centres in which identification with the Soviet state was largely confined to 
the population that had been transferred to those centres. The Soviet reorganization 
had done enormous damage and claimed a great many victims, but it had been unable 
to destroy regional and local clan structures or the various cultures. Events in Rostov 
and other cities, whose inhabitants began the search for ‘enemies’ after the arrival of 
the Germans, shows the persistence, here too, of patterns of behaviour that Soviet- 
ization and the Stalinist Terror in the region had left as their legacy. The German 
occupying power profited from this, as it did from the regional fragmentation, which, 
together with the negative experience of Soviet rule and Nazi racial plans for the 
‘peoples of the Caucasus’, created really ideal conditions for collaboration. 

This should not hide the fact that it was the economic, military, and racist 
objectives of the campaign which determined the course of events in the Caucasus 
also, and not those forces in the Wehrmacht ‘for whom the policy of oppression in 
the regions of the Soviet Union had long been a thorn in their side’.2° That in the 
Nazi occupation system even ‘high-value’ ethnic groups like the Tatars ultimately 
enjoyed no rights whatsoever is evident from the example of the Crimea, which 
(together with the Kherson region, formerly “Tauria’) was intended to become part 
of German-occupied Greater Ukraine as the ‘Goth Gau’.?” The leadership of the 
Seventeenth Army stationed there was still in the summer of 1942—i.e. long after 
the ‘blitzkrieg strategy’ had failed—giving priority to economic needs and the 
tenets of the racial ideologues over any sympathy for a new occupation policy 
towards the Tatars or Ukrainians. Draconian punishment and the brutal hunt for 
‘enemies’ seemed a tried and trusted way of ‘pacifying’ the area under their rule. 
Einsatagruppe D received comprehensive support from the AOK and the field and 
district HQs.78 

The Nazi leadership looked on the peninsula as a ‘great German health resort’ 
that had to be ‘cleared of all foreigners [sic!] and settled by Germans’ as quickly as 
possible. Extravagant plans envisaged that the future population would consist, in 
addition to ‘ethnic Germans’ from Romanian Transnistria, of the inhabitants of the 
southern Tirol or Palestinian Germans. That Russians, Ukrainians, and Tatars 
would, in the medium term, be moved out was not put in doubt.?? The only 
disagreement was on the timing, and on whether Ukrainians or Tatars should enjoy 


26 Thus interpreted by Hoffmann, Kaukasien 1942/43, 13. 

27 On German settlement plans see generally Ganzenmiiller, ‘Das belagerte Leningrad’, 59-65, 
here 63. 

28 See Oldenburg, /deologie, 57-224; Luther, ‘Die Krim unter deutscher Besetzung’. The khanate 
of the Crimea was annexed by Catherine II in 1783 (Russian-Turkish War of 1768-74) under the 
designation of ‘the province of Tauria’. 

29 According to the 1939 census the population of the Crimea was around 1,126,000, of whom 
almost 50% were Russians, 20% Tatars, 14% Ukrainians, and almost 6% Jews. Up to 700,000 came 
under German rule. Figures, rounded, from Oldenburg, /deologie, 59. 
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the doubtful privilege of being the last non-German ethnic group to remain in the 
Crimea and be allowed to work as helots rebuilding the war-shattered “Tauria’.7° 

In the Caucasus, German rule was no more than an episode. As one émigré 
pithily remarked, there had been ‘not enough time for thorough disappoint- 
ment’.3! For the Soviet authorities, on the other hand, German rule had lasted 
far too long. In May 1944, on the orders of Stalin and Lavrenty Beria, the NKVD 
and Red Army deported all 189,000 Crimean Tatars, who were alleged to have 
collaborated with the Germans. They were later followed by 38,000 Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and Armenians still living in the peninsula after the German retreat. 
Wide-ranging ‘ethnic cleansing’ of Chechens and Ingush had already been carried 
out by the Soviets in the northern Caucasus in February 1944.32 


% Dallin, Deutsche Herrschaft, 265-9. 31 Tbid., 260. 
32 See Naimark, Fires of Hatred, 85-104. 


VII. Rulers and Ruled in the Occupation 


Societies of the Soviet Union 


THE German occupation left its mark, in the USSR, on a whole ‘front-line gener- 
ation’, whose personality, character, and psyche were shaped by the war and 
occupation. In the partisan war, civilians as well as combatants experienced front- 
line brutality, closeness to death, and frequently also a kind of ‘front-line daily 
routine’. They even shared the soldier’s experience of ‘demobilization’ after liber- 
ation by the Red Army, though mostly in the form of trials, sentencing, ethnic 
‘cleansing’, and deportation. A turn to religion and superstition, a change in the 
relationship between the sexes, the loss of childhood, fatalism, and a coarsening of 
behaviour were characteristic not only of the soldiers and partisans but also of the 
inhabitants of villages and cities and those who witnessed extermination of the Jews 
and ‘pacification’ operations.' In the occupied Soviet Union war, proverbially ‘men’s 
business’ (voina—delo muzhskoe), became an existential experience of women too.” 


1. REGIONAL PARAMETERS, EFFECTS, AND 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE RACIST WAR OF 
EXTERMINATION 


The German attack on the Soviet Union was the beginning of a planned genocide. 
Unwanted population groups and ‘useless mouths’ were to be starved to death or 
sacrificed to the Wehrmacht’s ‘supply constraints’.3 In the occupied Soviet Union, 
the murder of the Jews was also witnessed by sections of the German rank-and-file 
troops. Points of contact between the ordinary troops and those implementing the 
‘Final Solution to the Jewish Question’ existed mainly during the first phase of the 
war, before the front line in the east came to a halt. Overall, the Wehrmacht played 
a functional role in the Holocaust, even though the overwhelming majority of 
German soldiers were deployed away from the worst scenes of slaughter.‘ For the 


' For Belorussia, and put in literary form, see Aleksiyevich, Aposhniya ssvedki. 

2 Senyavskaya, 1941-1945: Frontovoe pokolenie; critically on the Soviet interpretation 9-21. See 
also id., Chelovek na voine, where Senyavskaya evaluates war experiences in Afghanistan as well as the 
two world wars; on religiosity and the roles of the sexes, 76-85, 90-5; id., Psikhologia voiny v XX veke, 
318-29. See, in literary form, Aleksiyevich, U vojny—ne zhenskoe lito. 

3 Wehrmacht und Vernichtungspolitik; Gerlach, ‘Militarische “Versorgungszwange” ’. 

4 For a nuanced view see Hartmann, ‘Verbrecherischer Krieg’, 30-6, with numerous literature 
references at n. 147; in contrast Manoschek, ‘Wo der Partisan ist, ist der Jude’, with unwarranted 
generalizations about the role of Wehrmacht soldiers as perpetrators. 
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first time since the beginning of the Second World War, the Wehrmacht leadership 
and commanders in the field had to cope with an adversary who had been 
underestimated, with exorbitant German casualties, and with the waning of their 
own material superiority. By July 1941 questions were already being raised about 
an occupation policy—in any case disparate—that was increasingly dominated by 
the uncompromising subordination of all German measures to ‘wartime impera- 
tives’ stated as categorical truths.® 

On the German side the economic pressures quickly led, through ‘rationalizing, 
goal-oriented thinking’, to an increasingly radical occupation policy and ultimately 
to the involvement of many commanders and officers in the criminal German 
policy.° The parameters of German rule differed fundamentally between the Baltic 
countries and Caucasus on the one hand, and the Ukraine, Belorussia, and Russia 
on the other.” German demands on the occupied territories were conditioned by 
the ‘value’ of their population according to racial criteria, the scope for permitting 
self-administration and elements of national autonomy, and their varying economic 
importance for the German war economy, together with the chronic German 
shortage of manpower. Supply bottlenecks, unclear and shifting command struc- 
tures for the large occupied cities in particular, and most of all the Wehrmacht’s 
neglect of its duty of care for the local population under international law, affected 
even those regions deemed friendly towards Germany and ‘racially valuable’ ® 
However, neither in the areas under civil administration nor in those governed 
by the military did exploitation and terror create from the outset the ‘classless 
society of people deprived of property and rights’ which has been described as 
typical of the most brutal form of German occupation policy in Europe.? Every- 
where in the occupied Soviet Union, there were individual population groups that 
hoped for an improvement of their lot under German rule. 

In many parts of Belorussia, apocalyptic German ‘pacification operations’ quick- 
ly depopulated large areas, and police, SS, and Wehrmacht units, together with 
their local helpers, killed tens of thousands.!° Where German managers protected 
Soviet employees and their families against starvation, they only created ‘enclaves of 


5 Germany and the Second World War, v/\. 92-167. 

© Wilhelm, ‘Hitlers “Europaische Neuordnung”’, 284-5. See the articles, which are only partially 
convincing in their method and arguments, in Vernichtungskrieg (1995); Die Wehrmacht im 
Rassenkrieg; also the shocking (though scarcely helpful for purposes of analysis) documentation in 
Deutscher Osten 1939-1945; Danker, ‘Der gescheiterte Versuch’; id., ‘Die “Zivilverwaltung” des 
Reichskommissariats Ostland’. 

7 See essentially Okkupation und Kollaboration; Europa unterm Hakenkreuz, also Miiller and 
Ueberschar, Hitlers Krieg im Osten, esp. the section by Rolf-Dieter Miiller on occupation policy, 
310-73. 

8 On this, see the well-balanced study by Hartmann, ‘Verbrecherischer Krieg’, 36-47, 41-2. 

? On such descriptions by Clifton Child, Czestaw Madajczyk, Waclaw Dtugoborski, and Hans 
Umbreit, see in general Rohr, ‘System oder organisiertes Chaos?’, esp. 16-17. On the term ‘genocide’ 
see the conference report by Jiirgen Zimmerer, ‘Genocide and Colonialism’, 18-20 July 2003, Sydney, 
in H-Soz-u-Kult, 25 August 2003 (16 Mar. 2004), URL: <hep://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/ 
tagungsberichte/id=28 1 >. 

10 See a survey of Operations Sumpffieber, Sumpfbliite, Hamburg, Winterzauber, Kugelblicz, 
Waldwinter, Zigeunerbaron, Cottbus, Hermann, Fritz, Frihlingsfest and Kormoran (Feb. 1942 to 
June 1944) in Rohr, ‘Forschungsprobleme zur deutschen Okkupationspolitik’, 202-3. 
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survival amid a constellation of quasi-life and mass famine’.'! At the same time the 
Wehrmacht and SD depended, in their search for ‘commissars’ and Jews, on the 
support of the local population, who frequently complied with the German 
demands without resistance. Denunciations led, particularly in the first weeks 
of German rule, to arbitrary arrests and shootings which showed the local 
population—who could take a positive attitude to the ‘punishment’ of Communist 
officials and Jews—that the occupiers were ‘untrustworthy’. In the occupied Soviet 
Union there were no real ‘proxy administrations’, nor any cooperation between 
occupiers and occupied on social policy. While broad sectors of the population 
would probably have accepted the economic measures imposed by the occupiers, at 
least within certain limits, the experience of unbridled violence in the towns and 
countryside brought home to people their own lack of any rights at all. This 
awareness created a gulf between the ruled and German war society which subse- 
quent German propaganda about the ‘New Europe’ was no longer able to bridge. 
In the first weeks of the war, evacuations, sabotage, and the terror practised by the 
Red Army and NKVD had already driven a wedge between the German occupier 
and a population willing to cooperate. '? 

In the occupied Soviet Union the dynamic of war, crimes, and expulsion meshed 
with the ethnic, linguistic, and religious confusion reigning in the classic mixed- 
population and border regions, as shown by the overview of the political, national, 
and cultural factors which had marked east-central and eastern Europe since the 
First World War and influenced the course of German occupation after 1941. In 
the Baltic Soviet Republics and the western halves of the Ukrainian and Belorussian 
Soviet Republics, the time available up to the summer of 1940 and September 
1939, respectively, had not been long enough, despite terror and deportations, to 
replace the social structures of the interwar years with a ‘Soviet society’. 

In the ‘old’ USSR, Soviet society had led the young in particular to identify with 
the system. Among Soviet soldiers, love of the fatherland and the fulfilment of 
patriotic duty made it possible for the military leadership to survive the disastrous 
months that followed the German attack. The threat from the German onslaught 
to the USSR’s very existence overshadowed the terror, persecution, and hunt for 
‘enemies’ of the pre-war years;'3 as the novelist Lyudmila Ulitskaya put it: 


Everyone was keeping quiet about something, everyone was waiting for things to come 
to light. When the war began this vague, almost mystical fear faded a little, and gave 
way to a different, more real fear for the lives of the men who had gone off to the front. 
They were dying at the hands of real and actual enemies, the Germans. The men 
fighting and dying at che front were protecting not only their homeland but in a way 
their families as well against earlier terrors from the time before the war. The ever- 
watchful organs of the state were now forgetting for a while all the rich grandmothers, 
the over-educated grandfathers, or the relatives living abroad [in the days of the Great 
Terror, being well-off or over-educated was enough to get a Soviet citizen put in a camp— 


Roth, ‘Die Sozialpolitik’, 503-4, quote on 528. 
12 See, for example, Arnold, ‘Die Eroberung’, 33, and Gerlach, Krieg, Ernabrung, Vilkermord. 
'3 See Baberowski, Der rote Terror, esp. 209-39. 
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B.C.]. Those who gathered together in a graveyard were as one in their grief. Isolation, 
hunger, and cold put the children of soldiers who had died on a par with prisoners who 
had died. Now everyone’s future of was tied inseparably to victory.'4 


Nevertheless many citizens of the Soviet Union, in particular those marginalized or 
persecuted, nourished the hope that German rule would bring to their homeland a 
new order, better than what Stalinism had installed throughout the USSR. 

Changes of ruler and changing arrangements with a variety of states, as well as 
the persecution of population groups and the search for ‘enemies’, were part of the 
history of eastern and east-central Europe. They had been a basic experience of the 
population since the First World War. Individual and collective survival strategies 
from the time of the Great Terror, collectivization, and even the tsarist empire and 
the civil war, determined the response of those subjected to the German occupation. 
Where villages on the periphery of the Russian Empire had succeeded in escaping the 
government's influence since before the First World War, and even in resisting the 
far more brutal grasp of the Soviet authorities, they tried to do the same after 1939 
and 1941.'° Non-governmental violence against neighbours and ‘profiteers’ erupted 
in 1941, for example, in what had previously been eastern Poland, following patterns 
similar to those seen during the ‘reunification’ of 1939 or the excesses of the civil war. 
The clash between National Socialism and Stalinism in the occupied USSR can be 
seen as the history of a confrontation between two delusions. The brutal German 
occupation policy and the response it met with locally, explicable as a reaction to 
familiar patterns of behaviour under Stalinism, resulted in the disruption of eastern 
and east-central Europe right up to the death of Stalin. 

The aim of excluding ‘foreigners’ had conditioned the actions of the leaders of the 
Baltic republics and the Second Polish Republic, even if the creation of ethnically- 
homogenous nation states remained a utopian idea right up to the Second World 
War. For all national groups the history of the interwar period offered many reasons 
for regarding themselves after 1941 as victims not only of the Nazi occupation. In the 
Baltic republics, for example, people also saw themselves as victims of the Soviets’ 
forcible termination of their independent statehood in 1940, Poles had been an 
oppressed minority in the Soviet Union, while Ukrainians and Belorussians believed 
they had suffered similar oppression, albeit in a far milder form, in the Polish kresy 
wschodnie. The Ukrainians’ dreams of a state of their own had been shattered, in their 
view, mainly by the interwar Polish state. The Germans and Austrians, however, had 
given positive signs in this respect during the First World War and supported 
national strivings for independence throughout the tsarist empire. They had even 
recognized the short-lived governments in the Ukraine and Lithuania-Belorussia and 
prepared the ground for Polish sovereignty. The fact that German eastern policy had 
merely served German wartime needs and had been designed solely to hasten the 
destabilization of the Russian Empire found no place in the collective memory. 
People in the Caucasus and Cossack regions mourned their former independence and 
the national cultures which the Soviets had later suppressed. 


14 Ulitskaya, Kazus Kukotskogo, 26-7. 15 See Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, 127-31. 
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In the occupied Soviet Union the Jews were associated with the crimes of the 
Stalinist system, and in anti-Semitic fashion were blamed for the loss of national 
independence. Militias, self-appointed ‘public order services’, or nationalist corps 
on the model of the Lithuanian Gelezinis Vilkas or the Latvian Pérkonkrust played 
the decisive role in supporting German terror. Among the general population, too, 
Germany’s criminal anti-Jewish policy could count, in addition to the stereotype of 
Judaeo-Communism, on religiously, economically, and socially grounded native 
anti-Semitism, as well as hatred of alleged Jewish social climbers in the Soviet 
state.'® In Latvia and Lithuania, and also in parts of the Ukraine, the occupying 
power had only flimsy barriers to overcome in unleashing anti-Jewish pogroms, 
while in other areas it found at the very least a great deal of tolerance for anti-Jewish 
measures. The actual importance or otherwise of the place of Jews in the Soviet 
bureaucracy was irrelevant.'” To this day, instead of a shared history, there are 
contrasting Jewish, Polish, Ukrainian, Latvian, or Lithuanian recollections of 
Sovietization and the German occupation.!® 

Many Jews who survived the Holocaust in Poland and the occupied Soviet 
Union remember the war years as a period of wandering back and forth between the 
fronts. Although local rescuers of Jews time and again tried to protect the victims 
at the risk of their own lives, the fact remains that Poles, Lithuanians, Ukrainians, 
and Belorussians handed over Jews in hiding to the occupation authorities, and 
enriched themselves on the victims’ property.'? Collaborators committed crimes 
and murders,“° even if, in the overall context of the Wehrmacht’s racist war of 
extermination, this was more a matter of ‘marginal’ behaviour.*! Units of the 
armed resistance themselves committed anti-Semitic atrocities. Even Soviet partisan 


16 See for instance Musial, Konterrevolutiondre Elemente. Some of the theses Musial puts forward 
have been vehemently criticized; for an overview see the well-balanced discussion by Dieter Pohl, 
30 Apr. 2001, in H-Soz-u-Kule (16 Mar. 2004), URL: <http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/ 
rezensionen/id=546>. 

17 Taking Lvov as an example, see for instance Melamed, Evrei vo Lvove; Yones, Evrei Lvova. 

18 On this see the conference report by Kai Struve, ‘Christians/Poles and Jews in Mutual Perception 
in Poland—an Archeology of Divided Memory’, 6-7 Mar. 2003, Leipzig, Simon-Dubnow Institute 
for Jewish History and Culture in cooperation with the Jewish Historical Institute of Warsaw, in 
H-Soz-u-Kult, 21 Apr. 2003 (16 Mar. 2004), URL: <http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/ 
tagungsberichte/id=212>; also Guesnet, Polnische Juden im 19. Jahrhundert, Gross, Neighbours, and 
most recently Wokdt Jedwabnego; additionally Die ‘Jedwabne-Debatte’ in polnischen Zeitungen und 
Zeitschriften; Musial, ‘Thesen zum Pogrom in Jedwabne’, and Golczewski, ‘Der Jedwabne-Diskurs’, 
and comprehensively Der Beginn der Vernichtung. 

19 See, for example, an article by Barbara Epstein on the Minsk ghetto, which documents 
substantial support from the Minsk population: Epstein, Ades in Resistance. On the problem of 
Polish anti-Semitism, see Hirsch, ‘Richter von eigenen Gnaden’; for an overview, Solidaritét und 
Hilfe fiir Juden wahrend der NS-Zeit, with regional studies on Poland (vol. i), Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia (ii), Belorussia (iii); extensively for Poland Golczewski, ‘Die Heimatarmee und die Juden’; see 
also Rossino, ‘Polish “Neighbors”. 

20 On western research, see most recently Paul, “Von Psychopathen’, 56-9, with a wealth of 
literature references. 

21 Marszalec, ‘Leben unter dem Terror der Besatzer’, uses the term Zachowania marginalne for the 
Polish Armia Krajowa in the sense of isolated cases of misbehaviour, and deliberately not the word 
postawa (attitude), which would imply an ideological background. 
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groups liquidated Jews who had escaped from the ghettos,*? and the fate of Jews 
remained uncertain even in the post-war Soviet Union. In 1952 the last major wave 
of repression before Stalin’s death targeted an allegedly Zionist-led ‘doctors’ plot’. 
The Holocaust was scarcely a recognized topic, and the Soviet Union witnessed a 
mixture of anti-Zionism, anti-Semitism, and the paranoia of a Soviet leader who 
already bore the mark of death. During this period, too, the hunt for ‘Jewish 
traitors’ was seen by many living in the USSR as a normal part of life. One writer 
describes the reaction of an old woman who harboured a ‘true and heartfelt hatred 
of Soviet power’ but nevertheless sympathized with the measures taken by the 
Soviet authorities. ‘The idea of hidden enemies, of the sly, cunning doctors, the 
Jewish sorcerers, found an echo in her medieval soul, where a general image had 
taken shape . . . the Jews had made the revolution, murdered the Tsar, laid waste the 
churches. What else could be expected of those who had crucified Christ??? This 
striking simplification makes it clear: even the German concentration camps of the 
Second World War were felt as nothing fundamentally new by Soviet victims of the 
Gulag, and the Holocaust was seen by many Soviet citizens not at all as an event 
unparalleled in history, but rather as a punishment repeatedly inflicted on ‘enemies’ 
throughout the ages. 


2. AREAS OF CONTACT, AND GERMAN 
SOLDIERS’ PERCEPTIONS 


Local participation in the most heinous German mass crimes should not make one 
lose sight of the varying shades of collaboration.*4 As well as dark zones, there were 
also places in the occupied Soviet Union where the effects of the fighting and the 
occupiers’ rule of terror were felt less strongly right up to the end of the war. Given 
the wretched living conditions, day-to-day collaboration with the Germans served 
in the eyes of the locals first and foremost as a way of ensuring the survival of 
families that were headed mostly by women.?° Rather than fanatical nationalists 
and unrestrained violent criminals, the occupiers were dealing primarily with 
‘victims, deceived, betrayed, misinformed, abused simpletons, “ordinary men” 
[and] overburdened normal citizens’?°—with the average kind of people who 
made up the scarcely documented majority of the population in the interwar 
societies and who lived through the Second World War. These people tried to 


survive, in various geographical, ethnic, linguistic, religious, political, and economic 


22 Tec, Defiance. 

23 Ulitskaya, Kazus Kukotskogo, 128; see in general Vetter, Antisemiten und Bolschewiki. The 
‘doctors’ plot’ awakened a response in the German Democratic Republic too, leading to a mixture 
of anti-Zionist and anti-Semitic motifs, see Maser, ‘Juden in der DDR’, 222-3. 

24 See Paderin, ‘Obshchestvo i voina’; Perezhogin, ‘Sovetskoe partizanskoe dvizhenie’; Dmitrow 
and Kulak, ‘Der polnische “Historikerstreit” zur Armia Krajowa’; Chiari, ‘Der polnische Widerstand 
und die Juden’. 

25 Kozak, ‘Osobennosti byta naseleniya Belarusi perioda okkupacii’. 

26 Wilhelm, ‘Die Rolle der Kollabotation’, 199. 
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contexts. In the villages, in particular, they increasingly ended up trapped between 
the fronts of the German occupying power and its local helpers, slowly forming 
Soviet partisan groups, and Polish, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, or Jewish armed units. 
In the towns and cities, which were critically short of supplies, individual concern 
for advancement and survival, and for the protection of families, were further 
motives for contact with the occupiers.?” Regional and professional loyalties often 
remained intact even after the German authorities had removed Jews or other 
‘undesirable elements’ from the collectives. By a skilful mixture of compulsion, 
extortion, and the granting of favours, the Germans succeeded in maintaining 
structures essential to the war effort—a process in which nationalist groups, 
militias, and the local auxiliary administrations played an important part.78 

We shall not go in depth into how much the occupiers knew about the 
environment as described here, nor into the role that relations between occupiers 
and occupied played in German soldiers’ individual experience of the war.?? Some 
3.3 million German troops (87 per cent of the army in the field) were deployed in 
the east when the war there started. According to recent estimates, 100,000 of them 
were used as security forces in rear areas.2° Together with more than 30,000 
military and civilian officials in the administration apparatus, they ruled during 
the Second World War over some 55 million Soviet citizens.3! These individual 
fates in a campaign of extermination that took in eastern Europe from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, defy any generalization.32 A few selected examples will suffice to 
show that breaches and contradictions cannot be resolved even by the description of 
individual wartime experiences. 

Accounts of battles, the partisan war, executions, house searches, and reprisals 
reflect experience of an anonymous, de-individualized world, hatred of those who 
started the war, and often personal collapse and sacrifice.43 Interwoven with the 
German troops’ own experience of suffering, there is a widespread lack of sympathy 
for their own victims, for ‘Jews, Bolshevists, partisans’, as well as prisoners of war. 
“We shall and must win, otherwise it would go badly for us,’ one German private 
wrote as early as May 1942. ‘The foreign Jewish rabble would take a dreadful 
revenge for their people; for here, to finally bring calm + peace to the world, 


27 See Chiari, Alltag hinter der Front; for a range of individual cities in the Ukraine, Berkhoff, 
Harvest of Despair, 141-63. 

28 On the ethnically homogeneous Donets basin (settled largely by Russians), which was a centre of 
coal production, see Penter, “Die lokale Gesellschaft im Donbass’; on the occupation policy of the 
Seventeenth Army, see Oldenburg, /deologie, 225-58. 

29 See Hartmann, ‘Verbrecherischer Krieg’, 49-57; on the 253rd Infantry Division, see the recent 
work by Rass, Menschenmaterial, as well has his chapters in Germany and the Second World War, ix/I. 

30 Hartmann, ‘Verbrecherischer Krieg’, 4, 27. 

3! Figure from Miiller and Ueberschar, Hitlers Krieg im Osten, 310. 

22 See, against the background of the ‘Verbrechen der Wehrmacht’ [Crimes of the Wehrmacht] 
exhibition, Jureit, “Zeigen hei&t verschweigen’. Jureit, as distinct from the first version of the 
exhibition, adopts a scholarly interpretation based on ‘soldiers and officers’ individual scope for 
personal decisions, their room for manoeuvre, and the variations in their actual behaviour’ (p. 23). 
See also the ‘Verbrechen der Wehrmacht’ exhibition catalogue. 

33 See the recent work by Rass, Menschenmaterial, 409-11, taking the 253rd Infantry Division as 
his example. 
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hundreds of thousands of Jews have been put to death. And outside our town there 
are 2 mass graves. In one there are 20,000 Jews, and in the other 40,000 Russians. 
It’s shattering at first, but when you think of the great cause you are bound to say it 
was necessary. In any case the SS has done the whole job, and we have a lot to thank 
them for. Perhaps later we shall grasp the whole greatness of the times, and perhaps 
we never shall. But history will provide the answer.’4 

Many German soldiers were aware of being small cogs in a monstrous exter- 
mination machine.*° Any bad conscience about the Soviet civilian population was 
frequently brushed aside. As the war went on, the soldiers resorted increasingly to 
ideological justifications and stereotypes, and linked what injustices they saw with 
their own suffering,?° or with the difficult circumstances of their own families in 
Germany. This is illustrated by a passage from a soldier’s letter written in December 


1943: 


But when it comes down to it, it’s all the same to me. I’m far more upset by the 
bombing back home, for that’s not against soldiers who are prepared for anything but 
against women and children who surely are not to blame for the war nor have any 
influence on it. What’s more, the soldier has a chance to defend himself, which the 
civilians back home can’t do. This kind of warfare is so rotten that I really feel nothing 
but hatred for the British and Americans and the others who are to blame. There must 
be punishment waiting for all those responsible for fighting a war this way. Surely in 
the end there must be justice somewhere.>” 


While the exploitation and terror continued, and right up to immediately before the 
German retreat, everyday life under German rule in the occupied Soviet Union 
often exhibited features of normality. From time to time it was experienced as 
peaceful, occasionally even idyllic. Early in 1942 one German lieutenant tells how in 
the place in Russia where he was quartered he could not escape the tokens of concern 
from both old and young women, such as hand-knitted gloves and woollen socks. 
The villagers were treating the German soldiers’ frostbite. A totally destitute old 
woman had invited him into her hut where she offered him two hard, dry crusts of 
bread, literally all she had left.%* A village féte and the relationship between the locals 


and the German visitors was described by a soldier serving in a rear area as follows: 


Besides, we were the centre of the whole festivities and were constantly besieged by the 
Russians. The girls kept themselves timidly to one side, in real village fashion. They 
had put on their Sunday best. Multicoloured dresses and blouses, and bright head- 
scarves. It all looked very nice.3? 


34 Heinz S., letter of 20 May 1942, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 

35 See the recent and widely accepted work by Reese, Mir selber seltsam fremd. The following make 
in my opinion unwarranted generalizations: Es gibt nur eines fir das Judentum: Vernichtung, Stets zu 
erschiefen sind Frauen. 

36 See the recent work by Latzel, ‘Téten und Getétetwerden’; id., ‘Téten und Schweigen’; id., 
‘Gewalt’. 

37 Heinz S., lecter of 6 Dec. 1943, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 

38 See infantry Lt. Hans A., letters of 10, 19, and 25 Jan. 1942, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, 
shelfmark 3.2002.0211. 

39 Heinz S., Lecter, 25 Apr. 1943, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 
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Behind the front, the German occupiers wanted to enjoy themselves, and satisfied 
this need in widely varying ways. This was described as follows in the language of a 
German rank-and-file soldier: “The Capt. is a head foreman in civvy street, | officer 
and 1 NCO are boarmen on the Elbe, 1 an unskilled labourer... etc. So their 
interests are: grub, schnapps, cigarettes + women, and the race + nationality of the 
women makes no difference.’4° 

In rear areas, German soldiers lived side by side with the local population for 
long periods. Awareness of the ‘superiority’ of their own culture was as much of a 
factor in ‘disciplining’ the urban population as in dealing with Soviet farmers in 
rural areas, as can be seen from the following soldier’s letter home: 


We've decorated the walls in our house with pictures from newspapers and magazines, 
which again shows the exceptionally high level of our culture. You don’t see anything 
of the kind in Russian homes. The comparison between a place lived in by Russians 
and by Germans is staggering. With the Russians everything is filthy, the fittings are all 
broken, the beds are torn and dirty piles of rags, and absolutely nothing is done to 
make the place look nice. With us, on the other hand, everything is clean, we make 
tables and stools out of a couple of planks which are clean and practical, we make 
curtains and tablecloths from paper, and we have flowers in the rooms and anything 
else to make the place pleasant to live in. If you want to, you can make everything part 
way nice with quite primitive means, but the Russians have no feeling for that. They 
seem to be happy in dirt and muck.*! 


The occupiers had an ambivalent image of the civilian population.42 One and the 
same description often contains an alternation between normality and criminality, 
sympathy and brutality, closeness and distance, together with individual comments 
based on stereotypes. A soldier’s letter from the summer of 1942 had this to say 
about a half-starved Russian child: 


One column has a little Russian girl about 2 years old with them. They’d found the 
child in a bunker during a heavy artillery bombardment, and struggled to get her 
cleaned up and well fed. It was moving to see the trouble the soldiers had gone to with 
a foreign child. If the foreign press had seen it, they would no doubt have said the 
Germans were fattening the children so as to eat them later on. That’s how these 
humane acts are usually distorted. What’s more, the child was very quiet and didn’t 
seem at all distressed by what had happened to her. Her body was terribly bloated, like 
you see with a lot of undernourished children here in Russia. | imagined how a 
German child in that situation would have yelled for its mother. But the Russians 
aren’t shaken by anything. They’re stolid and impassive right from birth.*9 


In everyday, individual dealings, considerations of usefulness and convenience usu- 
ally came to the fore, and there are many examples of contacts ranging from friendly 


40 Id., Letter, 30 Apr. 1942, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 

41 Id., Letter, 8 Sept. 1942, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 

42 Larzel, Deutsche Soldaten, 271, 273; see the discussion by Ulrike Jureit in H-Soz-u-Kult, 3 Oct. 
1999 (16 Mar. 2004), URL: <http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/rezensionen/id=62>; also 
Humburg, Das Gesicht des Krieges. 

43 Heinz S., letter of 19-24 Aug. 1942, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 
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to cordial between the ruled and their occupiers. Love affairs between soldiers and 
local women were strictly forbidden, and in the eyes of the Soviet authorities they 
constituted betrayal of the fatherland. Nonetheless, the leaders on both sides had to 
contend with ‘love amid a war of extermination’ as a mass phenomenon.*4 German 
soldiers expected and demanded of their Soviet environment—which was mostly 
devoid of men—enough food, pleasant company, and a little bit of homeliness 
during wartime in spite of the depressing circumstances: 


The population, for example. This naturally consists mainly of women, children, and 
the old. And you're struck time and again by how cheerful the women are, even though 
their men are fighting on the other side, and perhaps have already been killed. In any 
case the women will not have heard from their men for months on end. But that 
doesn’t upset them any more. They’re cheerful and content, and don’t seem very 
interested in what has become of their husbands. You can be wrong about this, of 
course, since the quiet ones don’t stand out. Nevertheless you get the impression that 
the people are very happy with life so long as they have their vodka and their papyrossi 
(cigarettes]. They don’t miss anything else.45 


The population were obliged to have contact with the occupiers, and often had to 
make space within their own four walls for troops billeted on them. In the Crimea 
at the beginning of 1942, for example, there was a soldier from the occupation 
forces for every two of a population of 700,000.‘° In spite of such hardships, the 
inhabitants of rear areas could benefit from a good relationship with their compul- 
sory guests, receive food and other favours, or use contact with ‘the Germans’ to 
negotiate deals with the authorities. In small rural townships, German and local 
police or Wehrmacht security troops protected the civil administration and the 
local self-administrations from partisan attacks. They also protected the members of 
the local police and the mayors, who, for their own safety, even had to keep 
changing the place where they were living. In such circumstances, there developed 
over time a feeling of all being in the same boat. Even in the summer of 1942, and 
despite the danger from partisans and German ‘punishment operations’ against 
dilatory or ‘untrustworthy’ farmers, ‘expeditions’ to improve the food supply could 
still be carried out in quite an unwarlike way, as one German account shows: 


In the first biggish village we sat down on a veranda with an old Russian and started 
bargaining. It was terribly hot and we'd been walking without caps and with our sleeves 
rolled up. So this rest was very welcome, even though we'd still not reached our real 
destination. But wherever you stop and stand, half the village soon gathers and wants 
to haggle. We had a whole laundry-bag full of goods. Soap, matches, tobacco, jewellery 
and scarves. The prices are miserable, and we didn’t exchange much here. 5 boxes of 
matches = 2 eggs, 1 packet of tobacco 5-6 eggs... etc. After % an hour we moved on. 
There were 4 or 5 women and children standing in front of a house. We went up to 
them and started to lay out our treasures. Soon we were surrounded by a crowd of ¢.30 


44 See Miiller, ‘Liebe im Vernichtungskrieg’. 
45 Heinz S., letter of 7 July 1942, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 
46 Oldenburg, [deologie, 111. - 
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women, children, and men, though the men were naturally in a minority, and a 


frightful chattering and haggling started up.4” 


Surrounded by terror and mass murder (500,000 Jews were killed in the area under 
military administration, and about 1.7 million in the area for which the civil 
administration was responsible),48 German soldiers made themselves at home in 
the occupied Soviet Union. One soldier wrote home from the Ukraine in June 1943: 


We now have 6 dogs in our unit, lots of hens and rabbits, and a tame magpie. If we ever 
move off, there’s sure to be a big slaughter, since we certainly can’t take the whole 
menagerie along with us. Though I’ve already seen tanks under way with chicken coops 
built on the back of them. Other units take cattle, sheep, goats, and all kinds of domestic 
animals with them. The war’s getting more and more comfortable . . . rabbit-breeding’s 
become very popular in the unit, and there are already around 80 of them. And on top of 
that there are all sorts of hens, ducks, and geese. So slowly we're taking root. It’s really 
funny how so many people are getting used to the war. But it’s the same in all units.*° 


It is plain from the comments quoted here from a host of wartime reminiscences 
that even in the racist war against the Soviet Union there was a wide variety of 
contacts between occupiers and the civilian population. For many German soldiers, 
their time in the occupied territories was spent mainly trying to make their own life 
as tolerable as possible. For the locals, the war did not mean first and foremost 
resistance and fighting, but mainly a slow probing of the opportunities and scope 
for action which a new authority had brought to the country. The objectives of the 
occupation authorities were not fully established at the outset, or at least were not 
immediately evident to the inhabitants of the occupied regions. 


3. OVERALL PICTURE 


For the German occupation troops, the development of personal relationships 
depended less on abstract racial guidelines than on individual situation and personal 
environment. The environment at the front differed markedly from that of troops 
on security duties in rear areas, and varied from one sector to another according to 
geographical location, ethnic and economic circumstances, and the ‘security situ- 
ation’. While the high commands of the Eighteenth Army before Leningrad and the 
Eleventh in the Crimea issued orders that would mean the death of untold numbers 
of civilians, the soldiers in those armies very often tried to prevent this in the areas for 
which they were responsible, and to save people there from starvation.*° 

In conclusion, three accounts by German troops show how the most disparate 
situations could exist side by side. In December 1941 a German soldier at the front, 


47 Heinz S., letter of 20 July 1942, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 

48 Hartmann, ‘Verbrecherischer Krieg’, 12. 

49 Id., lecters of 22 June and 31 July 1943, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 
It is known that the commands of both armies took action against instances of ‘misguided 
humaneness’ in their ranks, Oldenburg, J/deologie, 104-5; Hiirter, ‘Die Wehrmacht vor Leningrad’, 
413-14. 
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Alois S., wrote home from a position 80 kilometres from Moscow: ‘For more than 
6 weeks now we've been facing the enemy in the very front line, living in holes 
in the ground they call bunkers, and often without absolute necessities. Since 
2 August we've been in constant action with only a few days’ break. The company 
... hardly exists any more, we’ve suffered around 90 per cent casualties, counting 
dead, wounded, and missing. So I’m one of the few who're still here, and there’s not 
one of my old comrades around any more.’>! The writer fell in action a few days 
after sending that letter. It is not known whether he came into contact with the 
Soviet civilian population before his death. 

Immediately after the start of the war, artillery NCO N., on the other hand, was 
already involved in the very depths of a criminal war of pillage. In the hunt for 
‘Communists’ he was supported by the local population. He wrote home as follows: 
‘Mercy is hardly ever shown now. Early today we unearthed another one of them. 
They have not the slightest look of a soldier about them. They come over as scruffy 
and unkempt. This one still had 2 hand grenades in his trouser pockets. So he was 
for the chop. I myself handed in 5 Russians on 29 June. A farmer had betrayed 
them. They looked really fabbergasted when we surprised them in a barn.’>? 

Exactly two years later the final major German offensive in the east—a pincer- 
movement by Army Groups Centre and South in the Kursk area (Operation 
CrTADEL)—was imminent. Apart from a few skilled workers, the Soviet Jews in 
the area had already fallen victim to mass murder by the Germans. Nowhere in the 
occupied Soviet Union was there a national government worthy of the name. In the 
early summer of 1943 a soldier serving in the rear area nevertheless described his 
everyday life in a Ukrainian village as follows: 


About 4 o'clock we knock off for the day, and then it’s a bath, the cinema, rowing, or a 
stroll round the village, where lots of the inhabitants are coming back to work on their 
fields for a while. They get special permission to do that. And that’s entertainment 
time, too. In the evenings there are big football matches, where our lot have so far come 
off the winners. And finally a few games of chess, some nice music on the radio, a 
supper quite decent for the times, and then early to bed, so as to be in a fit state again 
for a hard day tomorrow... We have a lot of spare time, and hit on the wildest ideas. 
At the moment, the sergeants and NCOs are having uniform jackets made up by the 
tailor from plain tenting material. He’s run off his feet with work. Besides that, people 
are all having visors made on their caps. Proper peaked caps. Like the mountain troops 
wear. I’ve had a very light cap made for the summer. I like it better than the heavy 
peaked cap. Soon everyone will have a different uniform.>9 


These three sample texts illustrate, alongside the wide range of individual experi- 
ences of the war, the simultaneous occurrence of military conflicts, unparalleled 
crimes, and daily routine behind the front line. This multiplicity of experience and 
simultaneity defy quantification, yet they permit at least a few generalizations about 
conditions under German rule: in the occupied areas life went on. The non-Jewish 


51 Alois S., undated letter [Christmas 1941], MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.1218. 
52 Walter N., letter of 3 July 1941, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0947. 
53 Heinz S., letter of 21 May 1943, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 
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population of the USSR used the war in a multiplicity of ways to create, unnoticed 
by the occupying power, niches for themselves that enabled them to pursue 
material, national, or political goals. Poorly qualified German noblemen, elderly 
policemen, or administrative experts commanded scant respect from former Soviet 
citizens, especially when they were reliant on returning ‘resettlers’, local interpret- 
ers, and informers. There were many ways of giving representatives of the occupy- 
ing power the runaround. These included simulated obedience and rituals of 
submission, petitioning, nepotism, small deals and arrangements that created or 
maintained friendships, withdrawal into the village community or the family, 
handing over and seeking out ‘the guilty’, refusal to work, and public voicing of 
agreement with the main aims of the occupiers. The true motives of the local people 
they were dealing with remained hidden to many Germans.*4 Even in the ghettos 
of eastern Europe and the extermination camps, in the face of physical extermin- 
ation, there were still virulent cultural, political, and ideological differences among 
the inmates.*° 

The German occupation established in parts of the USSR a regime which, using 
the institutions and mechanisms of persecution and terror, lent the societies it ruled 
the character of a camp society. It was expressed in the racial hierarchization of 
peoples, the merciless exploitation of the occupied areas for the needs of the war 
economy, the erratic, arbitrary treatment of all national ambitions, and finally the 
exclusion and extermination of an entire group of the population—the Jews of 
eastern Europe.°*° In the occupied areas this fostered the readiness to use violence 
against ‘enemies’, which was boosted further by the real or imagined ‘injustice’ 
suffered in the years before 1941. In many places the German regime of terror thus 
found a cruel mirror image. 

In many places the Wehrmacht triggered a civil war. The German battle at the 
front and behind it tied some of its local helpers, for better or for worse, to the 
German cause. Latvian SS legionnaires, Belorussian farmers in the SS “defensive 
villages’, Ukrainian supporters in the fight against the national Polish resistance or 
the leaders of the Polish Home Army, and ordinary village mayors as well, were 
involved both in maintaining the status quo and in the unrelenting struggle against 
a common foe. Many inhabitants of the occupied Soviet Union so acted in the 
expectation that they would be sure of a place in Hitler’s ‘New Europe’. War even 
led in places—in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, within the Polish population, and 
among Ukrainians in the Government-General—to ‘socialization’ phenomena. 
Under German rule, Christian and Muslim communities came back to life, and 
cultural institutions tolerated by the occupiers offered niches for the blossoming of 
national cultures. In the occupied areas, national groups campaigned for a ‘national 
new beginning’. This went hand in hand with the reinforcement of old and new 
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images of the enemy. Many people were fundamentally prepared to cooperate. The 
complex historical developments that laid the ground for this in the Baltic, in 
Belorussia, Ukraine, the Crimea, and the Caucasus are described in these chapters. 

The Nazi leadership did not honour its propaganda promises to the “eastern 
peoples’. The course of the war showed that, despite their many links with German 
war society, the inhabitants of the occupied Soviet Union were not part of that 
society, but simply the duped victims of a criminal campaign of pillage that held 
people in contempt. Idyllic scenes in areas well behind the front came to an end at 
the latest with the departure of the Wehrmacht. In a letter from the Ukraine in 
September 1943, a German soldier, S., wrote: ‘In fact we get on with the people here 
with no problem at all. They’ re very friendly and ready to help, and their only worry 
is falling back under the rule of their own countrymen, when things would not be as 
good for them then as they are with us. We really have been welcomed as liberators, 
only I believe we’ve not known how to use our power properly. We're very good at 
conquering, but we don’t know how to rule. That’s something we don’t seem to 
understand. It’s a pity, otherwise we'd have great prospects.’°” Never in his letters 
did S. question the purpose or legality of German rule in the Soviet Union. 


57 Heinz S., letter of 1 Sept. 1943, MKB Forces’ Mail Collection, shelfmark 3.2002.0827. 


‘Everything will be totally changed.’ German 
Society and the War: A Summing-Up 


Hans-U.ricH THAMER 


In the autumn of 1939 Carl Zuckmayer wrote presciently in his diary: ‘I know 
I shall see everything again, and everything will be totally changed. I will go through 
towns that have been obliterated, with no brick there still standing on another... 
and I shall no longer find what once I left behind.’! Not only were the towns and 
cities in ruins in 1945, the war had also transformed the living conditions of 
German society, undermined earlier standards, eroded ‘traditional forms of behav- 
iour and social differences’, and brought about a ‘greater moral indifference and an 
increasing habituation to violence, suffering, and death’.? 

The war signified a major break in the politics and constitutional structure of 
the Third Reich, but also in the history of German society. It was a second stage in 
the ‘National Socialist revolution’, and served the Nazi ideologues’ purpose of 
achieving a ‘racially homogeneous’ and militarized Volksgemeinschaft (German 
national ethnic community) in its own national Lebensraum (living space). Hitler's 
dictatorship was oriented towards war from the outset. On the basis of ever wider 
mass approval and the permanent threat of terror and exclusion, it was able to 
realize the norm-shattering, destructive potential of Hitler’s charismatic rule, and 
permit the ideology of radical-nationalist and racially anti-Semitic mobilization to 
be put into practice. At the end stood the breakdown of inherited political and 
social structures and values. At the same time, the course of the war, especially after 
the disaster of Stalingrad, speeded up the dynamics and hastened the disintegration 
of all the relationships that had formed the structure of the regime. 

The machinery of war with its increasing strain on human and material resources, 
with the Nazi exploitation of labour and the massive displacement and flight of 
populations, with the enormous destruction it caused on the fighting front and home 
front, had devastating consequences for the whole of Europe. This was particularly 
true of Germany, which had started the war and, as a result of the permanent stage of 
emergency, had suffered the disintegration of German society. 

A social history of the Third Reich must begin with the question of how the 
German public was groomed for war, but also how a society was created that waged 
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and sustained a total war—involving mass mobilization and (self-) destruction, and 
vast numbers of victims—with amazing loyalty to the bitter end. It centres less on 
the social structures, but—like the whole of Volume [X—focuses on the experi- 
ences and ideas that go to make up and reinforce a social unit. It also examines the 
social relationships in wartime and their effects on social groups, i.e. the social and 
cultural changes and frictions engendered by total war. If war is accordingly seen, 
to borrow Jan Philipp Reemstma’s expression, as a ‘state of society’, then one has to 
look above all at the specific relations and forms of behaviour in a war society 
which—as a result of territorial expansion, Nazi occupation and persecution policy, 
and the massive deployment of foreign and forced labourers—grew spatially and 
socially, and became radicalized and increasingly harsh in its patterns of behaviour. 

The destructive energies released by Nazi ideology as it was put into effect in the 
war were compounded by the social and cultural consequences of technological war 
on a massive scale. With the failure of the blitzkrieg concept, the war increasingly 
assumed the armaments-economy and mass-mobilization dimensions which the 
propagandists of total war had long been forecasting and calling for, albeit in a very 
different form. Total war unquestionably stepped up the ‘homogenizing and 
egalitarianizing pressure’ of the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft ideology, which in the 
pre-war years had been evident more in rhetoric and the beginnings of a change 
of mentality than as a social reality. 

In a war fought for Lebensraum and racial purification, the ideological radicaliza- 
tions of the pre-war years were put into practice. Ultimately the war was waged 
against a twofold internal and external enemy, both in the ‘Old Reich’ and in the 
occupied territories and intended ‘colonies’. The social entity of “society —which is 
always an imagined unity—underwent substantial spatial and temporal expansion.* 
Outside the Reich, where it was being reconstructed, German war society took 
on the features of a ‘racially ideal society’. Furthermore, there were changes as time 
went on: first in the phases when the war was taking place for the most part outside 
the area of the Reich, but then increasingly also in the ‘Old Reich’ itself, where, 
with the deployment of forced labourers and prisoners of war, home-front society 
developed new social hierarchies, and the character of a ‘camp society’ became more 
pronounced. In the end almost all groups were crammed close together, and 
German society, in whose sight all this was happening, had become deeply 
enmeshed in the barbaric system of the forced labour camps and concentration 
camps. It reacted to this development with indifference and self-justification: 
the inmates were criminals, and their deployment was due to the exigencies of 
waging war. 

The dividing lines in this society were no longer only those of employment and 
social class, or religion and gender, but were also determined by regional criteria, 
proximity to or distance from the front, and thus by the war itself. The initial 
territorial distinction disappeared when the war moved into Germany itself, and, 


3 See Jérg Echternkamp’s introduction in Germany and the Second World War, ixII. 
4 Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschafisgeschichte, iv. 928. 
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integration and exclusion became ever more closely interrelated both at the front 
and at home. 

The social development that total war had brought about did not come to an end 
on 8 May 1945, but became even more rapid in the ‘rubble and collapse society’ of 
the post-war period. A social history of the war thus extends beyond the war’s end, 
to when the dynamics of disintegration inherent in Nazi policy came to a head. The 
massive upheaval, to which revolutionary dimensions were soon ascribed, thus 
comprises both the war itself and the immediate post-war period, which, with their 
shared experience of collapse and the rubble society, overarch the epoch-marking 
date of 1945. According to Martin Broszat, the years between Stalingrad and the 
post-war currency reform constitute a unit: not only ‘by reason of the crushing of 
the German Reich, the loss of the eastern territories, and the disempowerment of 
the old aristocratic upper stratum, but also through such things as the evacuations 
already beginning in the last years of the war, and the mass migration resulting from 
flight and expulsion, which shook up the whole of German society, eliminated 
almost everywhere the old religious, social, and cultural segregation, and finally 
gave rise to a strongly levelled “society of need” in which, in retrospect, the outlines 
of the middle-class society of the Federal Republic’ can already be detected.® 
Leaving aside the question whether the stabilization and ‘normalization’ which 
followed the currency reform resulted in a partial social restoration, it is undeniable 
that, from the social history viewpoint, the end of the war in 1945 is by no means 
simply a decisive watershed, that the mobilization and erosion of previous social 
structure set in motion by the war continued into the post-war period, and that the 
separate stages of that mobilization and erosion, in terms of their consequences for 
social change and modernization, cannot be clearly distinguished. 

The fact remains that only a comparison with the reactions to total war of the 
other combatant societies, particularly those of the (western) Allies, and the changes 
which they underwent as a result of it, will shed light on the specific nature of 
German war society. A full-scale comparison, however, is not possible here, but its 
parameters can be briefly indicated. 

Why did the Germans—reluctantly, it is true, but loyally nonetheless—follow 
Hitler into his war, why did large parts of society support it, and why did that 
loyalty last to the bitter end? These questions have repeatedly received new and 
differing answers. A whole host of varying political and social experiences, attitudes, 
and expectations can be invoked to explain the National Socialist integration and 
cohesion of German society. What was decisive was that the mesh of memories of 
revolution, civil war, and economic disaster which determined the perceptions of 
many NSDAP members and sympathizers, and often went along with unfulfilled 
social ambitions, fears of threats to society, hopes of redemption, and a great 
readiness to have faith in something, found an echo in the political plans of the 
National Socialists, could be tied in with them, and were incessantly disseminated 
in the form of propaganda slogans. Decisive, too, was the fact that the National 
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Socialists’ core messages, and the offer of integration provided by the Fiihrer myth 
and the national Volksgemeinschaft, represented these experiences and hopes to great 
effect, were endlessly repeated and staged by the propaganda apparatus, and were 
accompanied by social-policy successes or promises of a better future. In this way 
the political concepts of the Nazi regime were brought together with the social 
expectations of its followers and their readiness to support the Fuhrer. 

The vision of the national Volksgemeinschaft also included the warrior commu- 
nity, which was activated by propaganda when the war started and operated on 
the same pattern of inclusion and exclusion as in ‘times of peace’. The circle of the 
enemies within was now expanded to include the external enemies threatening the 
fatherland. Abhorrence of the foreigner and the enemy served always to emphasize 
membership of the militarized national ethnic community, with the ultimate aim 
of mobilizing that community in its fight for existence. The initial great military 
and political successes reinforced the sense of belonging and the readiness for 
loyalty—and masked the lack of enthusiasm for war, which for a long time was 
overridden by conjuring up dire images of the enemy and by the dissemination of a 
radical nationalist message and the appeal to national duty and the ideal of soldierly 
courage. 

The readiness for acquiescence and obedience was made possible only by the 
permanent and undisguised threat of terror and violence. Both the seizure and the 
monopolization and stabilization of the power which passed to Hitler’s movement, 
and in the exercise of which Hitler won growing support from the functional elites, 
were based on a symbiotic process of inclusion and exclusion, consensus and terror. 

The concept of the Volksgemeinschaft was combined with the scenario of inner 
enemies and ‘aliens to the community’ who were threatening or undermining it. 
They had to be pursued and excluded. This process took place initially on the basis 
of a broad national and middle-class consensus, which had its roots in the ‘enemies 
of the Reich’ rhetoric of the Kaiser’s empire and seemed to have been confirmed by 
the revolution of 1918/19. Again the target was the members of the political Left 
(above all the Communists) and the German Jews, but the National Socialist 
images of the enemy not only tended to be unlimited but were now nourished 
by Social Darwinism and racial ideology, and could be expanded into what Ernst 
Nolte termed ‘Alfeindschaf? (universal hostility). However, the daily threat of 
violence did not diminish after Nazi rule had been finally firmly established, but 
instead shifted onto a supposed internal enemy and found in the Gestapo, as a 
‘national ethnic police force’, an instrument committed to a new concept of 
preventive security. General suspicion now attached not to a deed but to the 
potential perpetrator of that deed—a perpetrator defined on the basis of ideological 
images of the enemy as sui generis and a threat to the ideologically homogeneous 
and racially pure community. Not only did this widen the overall remit of the 
Gestapo and the Reich Security Main Office as a whole, but in a time of crisis, 
ie. of war, the methods of persecution and violence also became even more 
extreme. Social control and persecution shifted from the margins to the very centre 
of war society. In the fight against the internal and the external enemy, the active 
use and passive experience of violence intermeshed. They became the hallmark of 
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how war was waged, both in the war of extermination in the east and in the 
extermination of the European Jews, but also increasingly characterized the forms 
of everyday socialization in Germany. 

The NSDAP occupied a central place in the history of German society, a fact to 
which historians have paid little attention so far. With its subordinate organizations 
and affiliated associations, it became the instrument of social discipline and the 
dispensation of welfare, and thereby the instrument of integration and control of 
the majority society. By providing emergency relief after air raids it made itself 
indispensable in the daily life of German war society. Through its involvement in 
caring for the troops and supplying the Wehrmacht, it sought to achieve the unity 
of battle front and homeland and boost the ideological indoctrination of the 
soldiers, which promised it an important place in a relationship of rule that had 
yet to be firmly established. When a clash between the Party and society did arise, it 
tended to be dissipated by a wide-reaching programme of welfare and other forms 
of ‘people management’—ranging from public celebrations and ceremonies to 
honour heroes who had fallen in battle or died in air raids to internal Party 
mobilization campaigns—all of which lent credibility to the claim to be part of, 
and have a leading role in, the Volksgemeinschaft, and boosted the political import- 
ance of the Party. The claimed identity between the National Socialist movement 
and the Volksgemeinschaft was given an appearance of reality only by the fact that 
the Party, with its subordinate organizations and affiliated associations, was able to 
organize almost half the inhabitants of the Greater German Reich by the time the 
war began, and thereby boost its social appeal. Its officials, most of them volunteer 
workers, gained the opportunity for social advancement and a widening of their 
social existence. The Party uniform became a surrogate for social power and 
political participation. The influence of Party activists was also increased by the 
division of tasks between the NSDAP, Wehrmacht, and business world. At the 
same time, the NSDAP became the instrument of control and repression, and 
the guardian of ‘racial purity’. Its methods of exclusion and persecution were 
applied to the Jews still remaining in Germany and to the foreign workers, who 
were kept apart from the German population except at the workplace itself, and 
whose racially-defined social inferiority and internal hierarchy had to be main- 
tained. This ‘guardianship’ in the name of racial purity included denunciations and 
sanctions against prohibited relations between forced labourers and German 
women. Because of the absence of large numbers of men due to the war, the 
State and Party agencies felt it necessary to ensure the maintenance of social order 
between the sexes. Lastly, the Party became, in the final phase of the war after 1943, 
the ‘driving force leading German society into total war’.” It attended to the 
emotional and social welfare of the population, in order to prevent any serious 
deterioration in public mood, and at the same time organize and justify the 
involvement of older men, young people, and women in the civil defence of the 
Reich. As the Party now stood at the head of the movement for total war, it 
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ultimately became the representative of the Volksgemeinschaft, whose behaviour was 
at all times marked by an ambiguous mix of conviction and submission. 

The uniformization of society was also aided by psychological warfare and the 
mobilization of the Wehrmacht, which as a mass organization stood at the interface 
between military and civilian society, and which can be seen in many respects as a 
mirror image of the Volksgemeinschaft. After the Wehrmacht was forced onto the 
defensive militarily, ideological indoctrination of the troops was designed to stiffen 
their fighting morale and will to win. Since 1938 the ideological education of the 
Wehrmacht had been modelled on the National Socialist ideal of the ‘political 
soldier’. The earlier patriotism and fighting image of the soldier were merged 
with the ideological models of the NSDAP. Various ‘anti-’attitudes—from anti- 
Bolshevism to anti-Semitism and anti-individualism—were exploited and com- 
bined with a radical nationalism that made them readily adoptable by wide sectors 
of the public. The limits to ideological indoctrination were reached when, after 
fascination with the initial military successes had engendered a readiness for war 
and the idea of the invincibility of the Wehrmacht, the psychological turn in the 
war eroded that confidence in particular, and the Fiihrer myth along with it. The 
final psychological warfare measures, i.e. the introduction of NSFOs (National 
Socialist political-education officers) and the intensification of ideological indoc- 
trination of officers, did nothing to stave off military defeat, but they did prevent a 
repetition of November 1918, which was the nightmare of the military and the 
NSDAP. In the minds of the officers, the utopia of the Volksgemeinschaft retained 
its fascination even long after 1945, and has indeed been seen as the reason for the 
reinforcement of fighting morale and the fanatical will to hold out to the last.® 

The reach and effectiveness of ideological indoctrination also depend not least on 
the social and cultural constitution of a society and its component parts, and on the 
changes happening within it. In three phases of the social development of an 
infantry division—from the start of the war to the attack on the Soviet Union, 
then from mid-1941 to mid-1944, and finally up to the end of the war in 1945— 
one can see at once, in clear contrast to the earlier assumption of the breakdown of 
military primary groups, a long period of stability in the social profile and homo- 
geneity of the military socialization experiences in a Wehrmacht combat unit. 
While it is not known how representative this finding is of the army as a whole, 
it is nevertheless certain that, in the case of the infantry division studied, the factors 
identified were decisive for its military effectiveness.? 

Finally, the limits to readiness for loyalty and to the bond with the Fiihrer in the 
extreme case of total war, or rather of a war of extermination, are shown by the 
time it took for a resistance movement to take shape among the military, which, as 
part of the resistance of the former elites who at first supported the system, 
alone still held the power that could have brought down the regime.!® In the 
context of the history of a society at war, the processual nature of the formation of 
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national-conservative resistance is shown, on the one hand, by the extent to which 
that society was fragmented and, on the other, by the points of fracture and areas of 
conflict in the war society which continued to exist behind the slogan of the 
Volksgemeinschafi, and those which arose anew under the pressure of a war that 
was fought for Lebensraum and as a war of extermination. A great many further 
experiences and alternative interpretations which broke free of the Nazi regime’s 
monopoly on ideology were needed in order to transform system-immanent 
criticism into fundamental opposition and the planning of a coup d état by a 
minority—which in turn says something about the power of ideas to determine a 
social and political course of action. 

In the case of the small resistance groups, what we see is the waning, or rather the 
potential ambivalence, of the interpretation models with which the Nazi regime 
had driven the process of shaping the Volksgemeinschaft. The events and decisions of 
the war were surely rendered intelligible and tolerable for both soldiers and civilians 
by the action-guiding interpretation model of nationalism, in all its cultural 
variants. In its radical-nationalist, racial-ideological, and biologistic form, nation- 
alism became the bedrock for the notion of the Volksgemeinschaft, which satisfied 
the egalitarian and social-harmony-oriented demands of a majority in the class 
society of the industrial age. Analysis of soldiers’ letters shows how far down the 
system of nationalism reached, and how much its effectiveness depended on the 
political and military sicuation at any given time. It was the resounding military 
successes which, via the ordering concept of ‘nation’, guided and strengthened the 
soldiers’ enthusiasm for battle and confidence in victory. This changed only with 
the major military disasters of 1943 onwards, which fuelled expectations of defeat 
and war-weariness, and in so doing restricted the reach of the National Socialist 
interpretation model.!! 

While the various case studies show the limits of direct propaganda, there 
remains the question of the limits of indirect propaganda via the communication 
media available to modern, technological civilization and mass society, which are 
outwardly aimed more at distraction and entertainment than at exerting control. 
Cultural warfare, here discussed in terms of theatre, film, and radio, proved more 
effective by turning the promise of the Volksgemeinschaft into emotional and 
sentimental variants of a community of experience in which people could partici- 
pate in their leisure time.'* Behind the seemingly apolitical fagade of the enter- 
tainment programmes, however, National Socialist political convictions and values 
were transmitted. Yet there were limits to this control, which was possible and 
effective on the production side, but much more unwieldy and equivocal in its 
effects on those at the receiving end. Distraction, ‘taking people’s minds off things’, 
could indeed serve to exert control, but it could also induce retreat into a private 
world of longings. The cultural propaganda worked to the regime’s advantage only 
insofar as it brought the promise of a modern consumer society and civilized 
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normality within reach even in wartime, and only if chat promise did not appear 
wholly illusory in the light of everyday reality. That such a society was attainable 
was the message which the NSDAP and its subordinate organizations tried to put 
across through their welfare activities. Anything which civilized modernity prom- 
ised to provide was as welcome to the German public as it was to that of Britain and 
America. The contents of the hidden messages, however, were specifically National 
Socialist admixtures to and distortions of modernity, part of the inhuman, destruc- 
tive counter-image which Nazi propaganda always transmitted at the same time, 
though carefully wrapped up, and which pointed to the link between modernity 
and barbarism. 

The fusion of technological modernity and ideological inhumanity, announced 
only in concealed form in the world of images and entertainment, corresponded to 
the irruption of the practice and experience of violence in German war society. The 
violence, which lost all restraint in the course of the war, could readily be combined 
with the contradictory concept of the Volksgemeinschaft. For while Volksge- 
meinschaft meant the overcoming of class distinctions and barriers to social 
advancement, a model of society aimed at a permanent dynamic and commitment, 
and increasing equalization in the area of habits and attitudes, new divides of 
inequality and exclusion arose within it. For the civilian population this could 
mean being affected differently by the fury of the war: for some, permanent stress 
and the threat of air raids,!3 evacuation, and, later on, expulsion; for others, areas of 
external calm and freedom from danger outside the large cities and concentrations 
of industry. The perception of differences also caused cracks and contradictions in 
the ‘community of fate’ of the air-raid victims. Inequality and exclusion were 
accompanied by the ideologically motivated use of violence. This direct conse- 
quence of the formation of German war society was brought about by the 
deployment of millions of forced labourers transported to the Reich to provide a 
workforce for the German war economy.'4 On the other hand, their use as slave 
labour saved the German civilian population, especially a great many women, from 
deployment in armaments factories or the supply industry, thus permitting, until 
well after the tide of war had changed, an appearance of normality in domestic 
civilian life. The forced labourers, prisoners of war, and concentration camp 
inmates in ‘Reich deployment’, who were never part of the Volksgemeinschafi, had 
to sustain that situation through their work input, under the worst possible physical 
and mental conditions. Their existence was a condition for the cohesion of the 
Volksgemeinschaft, not only providing it with a shared image of the enemy but also 
imbuing its members with a feeling of superiority and a sense of belonging. This 
also applied to Germans working in industry who, thanks to the existence of the 
underclass, became masters over an army of slaves that in many factories consti- 
tuted 50 to 80 per cent of the workforce. In the state of emergency engendered 
by the war, the presence of a mass of foreigners—by the end of 1944 there were 
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8 million of them inside Germany—gave rise to fears and aggressive urges, and 
opened wide the gates to the use of force, especially when racial ideology had 
branded the foreigners as ‘subhumans’. 

The army of forced labourers also developed its own subdivisions. At first, a 
foreign civilian workforce and prisoners of war had taken the place of German 
workers who were serving in the armed forces. Under the pressure of the bombing 
war, from 1942 on, concentration-camp inmates were also deployed in order to 
overcome the German war economy’s ever-worsening bottlenecks in both industry 
and agriculture. This brought the camps for the various groups of forced labourers 
increasingly within sight of the German public. What is more, German society and 
its institutions participated in a variety of ways in the development of this camp 
society. Cities and municipal administrations were involved in setting up satellite 
concentration camps, and took on the organization of labour deployment. The 
concentration-camp inmates, like the other forced labourers, were visible in the 
everyday life of German war society. Their presence was seen by the public as a by- 
product of the bombing war, and their demeaning slave status justified as appro- 
priate treatment of allegedly criminal detainees. The barbed-wire fence separating 
camp society from civilian society was open, so that the Nazi terror employed 
against foreigners and ‘racial inferiors’ reached out into the German population and 
became part of its experience. 

Within the camp society of forced labourers, the Nazi regime established an 
internal differentiation that affected both the inmates’ legal status and their work- 
ing and living conditions. The hierarchy of the forced labourers was often based on 
ethnic criteria, but the structures of the surrounding society were just as important 
in each case. In industry, differences in the treatment and living conditions of 
forced labourers obviously resulted from the working conditions and production 
processes in the various sectors, and to a lesser extent from the size of individual 
undertakings. While basic conditions in the factories were on the whole more 
favourable than in agriculture, the opportunities for latitude were greater on the 
land and subject to personal motives. Yet the absence of any protection for forced 
labourers under employment legislation meant that employers, especially those in 
the agricultural world, could act entirely as they saw fit. What was decisive were the 
personal relations resulting from the paternalistic patterns of behaviour that still 
existed on farms. Direct personal contact at work and in everyday life could lead to 
foreign labourers being treated well, but could also have the opposite effect. In an 
agrarian world characterized by scarcity and pragmatism, the fact of having a 
religion in common, and being seen as a good worker, often played a greater role 
than ideological images of the enemy. It also had a moderating effect. 

German war society, which for a time developed in its ideological-racist form 
outside the Reich, was also the scene of the mass extermination initially triggered by 
the course of the war in the east. The exceptional circumstances of a racially defined 
occupation society made it possible to commit mass murder without the effort of 
concealment. They also afforded protection against too many questions being 
asked, That was entirely in line with usual behaviour in war society within 
Germany, where the experience of violence had lowered the threshold of moral 
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indifference and increased the acceptance of, or passive acquiescence in, the mass 
deportations that were the precondition for the murder of European Jewry. 

German war society’s active and passive experience of violence certainly did not 
change its social structures, but it did change its perceptions, forms of behaviour, 
and self-images. That applies to the consequences of the removal of limits on the 
use of force in overcoming and pursuing internal and external enemies, which 
paved the way for radicalization of the fight against the internal enemy and 
subsequent mass murder by conditioning a basic consensus on terror and mass 
extermination. This framework of approval was justified, in the self-perception and 
self-interpretation of German war society, by its experience of the bombing war—a 
passive experience of violence that was reflected in increasing indifference to the use 
of force and in offsetting one use of it against another. This was a time, in the words 
of the writer Hans Erich Nossack, who had witnessed the destruction of Hamburg 
in July 1943, when society’s masks fell away, when ‘greed and fear exposed themselves 
without shame and suppressed all tender feeling’.!> It was a time when ‘civilized forms 
of behaviour and conscience begin to dissolve’ .'6 

As a result of the mobilization and destruction involved in total war, the removal 
of social distinctions and the social levelling were sometimes closely linked with the 
dissolution of civilized ‘forms of behaviour and conscience’. The simultaneity and 
intermingling of such opposing values and forms of behaviour show the price that 
had to be paid for the modernization of society in a war and under a dictatorship. 
Given the ambivalent nature of these processes of erosion and dissolution, which 
Nazi propaganda had long been promoting and furthering, stubborn adherence to 
traditional normality also takes on an ambiguous function. In the upper-class 
Klamroth family, the head of household had in 1934 been entirely representative 
of a whole social stratum when writing in a child’s book: ‘We must all of us, with 
our poor abilities, help make Hitler’s heavy office easier for him.’ In 1943/4 the 
male members of the family—in this instance not representative of German 
society—decided to resist Nazi rule and the war it had unleashed. Still in 1944, a 
marriage befitting their social station was celebrated as a ‘glittering festival’, and 
thus also as ‘brilliant farewell to past greatness’. On the one hand, the Klamroths 
were refusing to recognize that the end was near and defeat imminent, and were 
once again asserting a splendid tradition of their class with tail coats and cham- 
pagne, fine china, family arms, and servants.'” On the other, the festivities were an 
expression of self-defence against the threatening breakdown of civilized ways of 
life. By striving to maintain ‘normality’ as far as possible in spite of the war, the 
regime and the Party, intent on representing the Volksgemeinschaft, had strength- 
ened society. The production of consumer goods was maintained for a long period, 
and the war levy added to taxes was modest and restrained in comparison to other 
combatant nations.'8 In the subjective attitudes and values held in German war 


'S Nossack, Der Untergang, 25-6. 

'6 Elias, ‘Zivilisation und Gewalt’, quoted in Rusinek, ‘Maskenlose Zeit’, 191. 
'7 See Bruhns, Meines Vaters Land, 261, 324. 

18 See Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschafisgeschichte, iv. 916. 
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society, too, there could be seen to the last, and despite all the social levelling, a 
frequent tendency to persist. Among industrial workers, old ideas of class allegiance 
still held sway in the factories despite the new social stratification. The middle class 
tried just as it had before to maintain forms of social distinction, from playing 
tennis to a sense of family. In the officer corps, too, even though it had become 
socially more open by force of circumstances, there were still social and cultural 
dividing lines between it and the workers and common soldiers. There is of course, 
alongside these conservative mental tendencies, a good deal of evidence that the 
regime’s social-egalitarian propaganda, together with its social and leisure-time 
provisions and long-term promises, fell on fertile soil and brought about a partial 
change in attitude. Social welfare schemes, from winter relief through ‘stewpot 
Sunday’ to the KdF holiday trips, which, all in all, aimed more at changing states of 
mind than at structural change, created a widespread feeling of social justice and 
equal treatment, and went some way towards meeting dreams and needs that had 
long been proclaimed by the political Left but not so far satisfied. Moreover, the 
ever-increasing rate of armaments production, the call-up of millions of soldiers, 
and the expansion of the officer corps created everywhere opportunities for and the 
expectation of rapid occupational and social mobility. In the six years of peace 
under the Nazi regime, the rate of such upward mobility was double that under the 
Weimar Republic. Above all, the impression was conveyed that these upward 
developments, which were accompanied by appropriate rhetoric, would continue 
after 1939 and could bring about real social change, even though many of the 
possibilities for advancement arose from distortions in the employment sector 
caused by the war. Conversely, there continued to be sizeable barriers to mobility, 
as shown by the large degree of continuity in the origins of high-school and 
university students, recruits to the sciences, university lecturers, and senior admin- 
istrators. Where social mobility was greater, as in the oft-cited example of the 
Wehrmacht officer corps, strict rules and a code of honour ensured that young 
newcomers, even if no longer from a traditional officer background, were quickly 
integrated into the existing structure of standards and social manners. It was not 
until 1942 that, following an intervention by Hitler, the rulebook underwent 
fundamental revision and a quasi-revolutionary social opening-up, and the officer 
corps was transformed into a purely functional elite. Yet here too these moves 
towards social modernization were born of the threat of military defeat, and were 
carried through at a high human cost. 

The changing ideologically-laden models of interpretation and argument that 
developed during the war as an amalgam of various cultural and ideological 
traditions, and the partial change in consciousness that in Nazi thinking was 
assigned far greater importance than real change, were opposed on the one hand 
by the tenacity of social norms and modes of conduct among stable traditionally- 
minded social groups in particular, and on the other (and most of all) by the 
continuity of social structures. The partial upward mobility in individual sectors of 
war society brought hardly any change in the basic pattern of social stratification 
and the class structure. The twelve years of Nazi rule, and the six years of Nazi war 
and extermination policy, were too short to allow the processes of social-structural 
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change to be identified precisely and ascribed to Nazi policy. This is all the more 
true since really profound, violent change came about only as a result of the Nazi 
war and the growing reality of a society in collapse. What is certain is that the 
significance of large social groups as ‘reality-shaping’ social entities was overlain 
during the war by other perceptions and interpretations!? and temporarily pushed 
into the background, resulting in change that became even more rapid in the 
collapsing society. Henceforth the Volksgemeinschaft and the military combat and 
action communities, together with the associated cultural interpretation and be- 
haviour models, counted for more than membership of a caste, social group, 
property-owning or professional class, or religious denomination. Courage, profes- 
sionalism, and leadership qualities were more important in an officer than his 
origin, class, and esprit de corps. That forced a change in thinking, but did nothing 
to alter the persistence of the traditional elites in the military, bureaucracy, and big 
business, who had long since come to an understanding with the new political elite 
but were able to assert their social identity and claim to leadership through to the 
end of the war and of the Nazi regime. 

For almost all large social groups, whether they had soon come to an under- 
standing with National Socialism or were indispensable for social integration and 
rapid rearmament and therefore had to be courted, subjection and habituation to 
the primacy of National Socialist policy, and involvement in rearmament and 
preparations for war, brought economic gains and a loss of social significance. 
While large sections of the nobility, fearing a loss of status and economic depriv- 
ation, very quickly took the road ‘from king to Fiihrer’?° and sought, at first in the 
SA and later in the more elite SS, to counter the threat of social decline by a kind of 
merger of elites, the subsequent expansion of the Wehrmacht again promised the 
sons of the nobility the coveted position in the officer corps befitting their position 
in society, of which the detested Versailles Treaty and unloved Weimar Republic 
had deprived them. The landed aristocracy were also able to benefit from National 
Socialist agricultural policy at first, especially with the waning of over-romantic 
plans for agrarian settlement, although they subsequently had to put up with the 
intrusion of Nazi officials in the economic management of farms. In the bureau- 
cracy too, where the nobility had been able to (re-)gain important positions during 
the first phase of the National Socialist seizure of power, they were soon over- 
whelmed by a throng of shirt-sleeved, higher-achieving Nazi career managers, in the 
same way as the social standing of titled officers had been undermined by the 
inflation of the Wehrmacht officer corps, even though they were initially able to 
hold on to important positions in the military leadership. 

After the war turned for the worse, the nobility, too, suffered heavy losses at the 
front. The haemorrhage in a traditional ruling elite thereafter continued dramatic- 
ally through flight and expulsion, eventually becoming one of the greatest processes 
of social levelling in the collapsing society, and one of those claiming the highest 
number of victims. Even though the members of the nobility who engaged in 
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resistance were a minority, they nevertheless did enough to salvage the honour of 
their class in the post-war years. 

After initially taking a sceptical attitude towards the plebeian Nazi movement, 
the great bulk of the middle class, which had been repeatedly fragmented and 
socially subdivided over the years and can be classified only very broadly by its 
middle-class educational and commercial background, soon counted as supporters 
of National Socialism and the dictatorship of the Fiihrer, whom they, like the 
Klamroths, wanted to ‘help’. Indeed, the Nazi takeover and the expansion of the 
public services and Party bureaucracy soon offered higher-ranking officials and 
academics excellent opportunities for advancement. Moreover, they banished the 
spectre of academic unemployment, which had pushed young academics towards 
the politics of the radical Right at the end of the Weimar Republic. Participation, or 
at least acquiescence, in Nazi extermination policy was usually accepted as part of 
the deal by anyone who, with his own ethno-nationalistic and pseudoscientific 
ideas on feasibility, felt a clear affinity with the Nazi world view, and thus became 
part of the ideological movement. At the same time, the ‘National Socialist 
economic miracle’ and the apparent stabilization of the social status of the middle 
class permitted the external restoration of middle-class ways of life even when they 
diverged from the social practice of the Volksgemeinschaft ideology, which middle- 
class supporters were not prepared to accept for themselves in their professional 
routine and leisure pursuits. Making social distinctions mattered, just as it had 
before. This was also clear to the owners of cafés and restaurants catering for the 
middle class, who assured their public that no KdF holidaymakers would be 
allowed into their establishments. The war and its practice of extermination, 
which became the task of the numerous Nazi and SS organizations with their 
middle-class and academic officials, raised the price of this accommodation and 
accelerated the attendant loss of values. It was precisely the commercial middle class 
which profited from the economic upswing engendered by the armaments indus- 
try, and which, in the large industrial enterprises, enjoyed—thanks to rearmament 
and the war’s greedy consumption of plant and equipment—a boom which even 
the bombing war was scarcely able to hold in check. However, the one-sided 
concentration on the needs of and profits from the arms sector, which various 
aspects of the Nazi command economy shielded from market contradictions, as 
well as maintenance of the functional capability of the arms firms, could be 
achieved only at the expense of market-conform management. The first price to 
be paid was economic independence, followed in the war by the loss of moral 
innocence as arms entrepreneurs shared responsibility for plundering the economies 
of the occupied countries and became the masters of an army of millions of slave 
labourers without whom production could not have continued. 

The economic expansion and rationalization of armaments production, which 
surged ahead during the war as a result of the rationalization campaign led by Todt 
and Speer, further altered the profile of the entrepreneur. The advance of the state 
and Party economy fostered the rise of Party-member industrialists, as well as a 
preponderance of manager-civil servants who established themselves at the interface 
of private and state management. Finally, the mechanization and motorization of 
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the war provided a new opportunity for entrepreneurs in the engineering sector. 
Between them, they drove out the family-business entrepreneurs and, unlike the 
latter, showed a greater readiness to adapt their own thinking to Nazi ideas of 
‘people management’, including the racial elements, and to incorporate corres- 
ponding principles into their employment and social policy. This made it easy for 
them to make increasing use of foreign forced labour in order to compensate for the 
shortage of manpower. Expansion and concentration of the armaments industry 
was indispensable for continuation of the war, which was becoming more and more 
a war of attrition. For the entrepreneurs themselves, the cost of maintaining 
rationalization and production was ever higher. They became an integral part of 
the racially defined programme of exploitation and extermination. 

The workers, too, who after their bitter experience of the deep economic 
depression credited Hitler with the economic upturn and success with the labour 
market, developed enthusiasm for the Fithrer and loyalty to him. Their loyalty and 
enthusiasm were further enhanced by the fact that, as a group in high demand, they 
found themselves—thanks to the improvement in company social benefits, social 
welfare, and leisure-time incentives, and most of all to job creation and wage 
increases—on the road to success and a better life, even if the first gains turned 
out to be fairly modest. The increase in the prestige of the working class, which the 
propaganda now placed, as ‘workers by hand’, on a par with ‘workers by brain’, and 
the narrowing of the social-policy gap between workers and white-collar staff, thus 
fell on fertile ground. The workers’ higher status was further boosted by the arrival 
in the factories of millions of forced labourers, which gave rise to a new sub- 
proletariat to whom they could feel superior, both from the viewpoint of Nazi racial 
doctrine and because of the workplace hierarchy and resultant power of command. 

The concern for stability on the home front led to a series of concessions in 
labour and company legislation, not only for manual workers but also for craftsmen 
and small businesses, whose existence was threatened by the rationalization policy 
and growing concentration on the needs of the armaments industry. The policy on 
the employment of women was caught between economic necessity and the 
demands of social policy and popular support, with the latter carrying the greater 
weight. This distinguished the Nazi war economy from the policy on work and 
women in democratic countries such as Britain, which were able to recruit a far 
higher number of women to work in war industry without putting public loyalty 
and the legitimacy of the social order in jeopardy. It was thus political and social 
considerations, and the consequent interests of individual Nazi organizations 
such as the DAF, that time and again held back moves towards emancipation 
and modernization in order to maintain loyalty and stability on the home front. 
The limited change in real social structures was thus grounded to some extent in 
subjective perceptions and political interpretations that outran reality but were also 
able to maintain it partially for a time. This changed when, in the society in 
collapse, the protection sought by government and Party policy disappeared 
along with the means of the social interventionist state, and the changing explosive 
force of the war and its consequences came to bear directly on reality and its 
interpretation. 
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There remains the final question of the modernizing effects of war and total, 
ideologically-driven mobilization. Was the war a great impetus to modernization 
against the will of the Nazi elite—or was this something they in fact intended? 
There is no evidence for the latter hypothesis, since it was a political aim of the 
majority precisely to prevent—for reasons of social stability and Volksgemeinschaft 
ideology—changes in social profile, and to some extent also in the social conscious- 
ness of German war society, that could result from processes such as the rational- 
ization and concentration of the arms industry or a greater mobilization of female 
labour. There are arguments both for and against the thesis of an unwanted impetus 
to modernization, and it would be hard to conceive of greater inconsistency and 
conflict between the social reality and consequences of the war and the interpret- 
ations of those phenomena at the time. Many insights and initial findings have been 
mentioned in the course of this sketchy account, and will only be summarized here. 

The decisive factor was the shift in social consciousness, characterized by a more 
widespread feeling of growing social justice and equality and by the erosion of 
traditional ties. Such was the effect of the Volksgemeinschaft model, egalitarian and 
open to personal advancement, for a long time after the end of the Third Reich, in 
terms both of consciousness-formation and of language-moulding. This develop- 
ment had its specific origin in the life-world experience of professional and social 
advancement and growing social recognition, even if they were initially the product 
of strident rhetoric. The war and the changes in war society reinforced the trend of 
the pre-war period, creating positions of power and responsibility for both man- 
agers and engineers in the war economy and for academics in the Party and police 
administrations, while they were still young, that would be unthinkable in earlier 
years. These opportunities for upward mobility were often dressed up in an archaic 
and corporative garb and expressed in backward-looking language. Most of all, they 
were the outcome of permanent economic and social improvisation and an uncon- 
trolled dynamic, behind which there was no planning and no constancy. This was 
also true of modern performance thinking, which was concealed behind the 
Volksgemeinschaft concept and the practice of vocational competitions. 

Unfettered, and propelled by the demands of the war and the armaments drive, 
the processes of change and modernization in the industrial economic structure 
involved the promotion of concentration and productivity in the major industries. 
These developments constituted the precondition for the economic upswing of the 
post-war period, which could then take place without government intervention. 
The loosening of rigid class structures and the corresponding forms of conscious- 
ness, resulting from a worker-friendly social policy, removal of the dividing lines 
between workers and white-collar staff in remuneration policy, better holiday 
provision and leisure facilities, must also be counted among the modernizing 
processes of the Nazi regime that had long-term effects. Here too, of course, the 
caveat applies that the regime was hardly aiming at equal opportunities and worker 
participation, but rather at increasing industrial output and social solidarity so as to 
lay and consolidate the social foundations for the successful prosecution of war and 
a policy of conquest. Education and the sciences, however, stagnated and regressed 
under the regulatory pressure of traditional social prejudices and ideological 
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hostility. Nevertheless, here too the war and the demands of modern armaments 
technology opened the floodgates in a few areas, permitting and encouraging 
professionalization and applied basic research, though always, of course, in the 
service of the regime, and legitimized by its deadly, inhuman ideology. 

One is left with an ambivalent impression, which a look at other fields of the 
economy, sciences, and society would make even more acute. With its policy of 
coordination and the dissolution of traditional political and administrative struc- 
tures, the Nazi regime at war set free enormous energies and mobilizing forces— 
most of all a great willingness to achieve that has persisted, in a different form and a 
different context, in the industrial society of the Federal Republic. The fulfilment of 
a great many expectations, carried through by means of state intervention, was 
invariably based on massive exploitation in an ethno-nationalistic Greater Reich, at 
the expense of neighbouring peoples stigmatized as inferior. The justification for 
this forcible modernization rested ultimately on a deeply anti-democratic and anti- 
human ideology centred on the Fiihrer myth and loyalty to the Fiihrer. These could 
be maintained, however, only by extraordinary military and political successes and a 
permanent dynamic aimed at neither constancy nor democratic legitimacy. Only if 
the resultant change in social consciousness and social structures is considered in 
isolation from the totalitarian and destructive framework conditions, and its 
projection into the post-war period with its democratic structures, freed from any 
totalitarian and Fascistic constraints and aberrations, is seen as the basis for a self- 
sustaining process of modernization in the 1950s and 1960s, can one speak of a 
drive to modernization in the war society. In between lie the profound social 
upheavals of a society in collapse, which involved renewed experience of violence 
and therefore belong more to a continuation of Nazi war society than to the 
beginnings of the post-war order. They will form the subject of Volume X, which 
concludes the present series. 
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